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TO 


CHARLES   DICKENS, 


Df  XABNE8T  ACKNOWLKDOMS39T  OF  THB  OONSTAlTr, 


KRBGETIO»  AND  INYALUABLS  SKRVIOB 


RENDBRED  BY  HIM 


n  PBOMOTINe  THB  SEOOGNITION  AND  ELBYATION  OF  THB 


PBOFESeiON  ADOBNBD  BT  HIS  OBNIUS. 


Ws  hkJt  ptfrniadon  to  makt  vm  of  the  following  letter  by  the  gentle- 
man whoM  name  it  labecribed,  and  by  whose  advice  we  have  aometimes 

the  opportunity  to  profit . 

AMERICAN  PUBUSHEBS. 


lfx88R8.  Stringer  &  Townbrnd  : 
Dkar  Gkntlemkn — 

I  beg  to  return  you  the  English  oo^  of  Abpkn  Court,  which  I 
have  read  through  carefully. 

In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  my  opinion  of  its  merits,  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  consider  it  the  best  English  novel  of  society,  high  and  low, 
I  ever  read. 

It  has  all  the  wit  and  knowledge  of  low  life  of  Dickens,  without 
his  caricature  or  fiivoritism  of  classes.  It  has  all  Thackeray's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  foibles  of  high  life,  without  his  sordid  degra- 
dation of  humanity. 

If  you  publish  it,  as  I  advise  you  to  do,  I  predict  for  it  a  success. 
It  is  a  better  book  than  **  Thk  iNrriALs,''  which  I  recommended  some 
yean  ago  to  our  friends,  Carey  &  Hart,  and  which  has  told  its  tale. 

I  am,  very  truly,  dear  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Hknrt  Wm.  Herbert. 
Tee  CwDAMBt  Jaa,  1866. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

UVINO    IN    ONE^S   FRIENDS*  RECOLLEOTIONS. 

The  clock  at  St.  James'  palace  has  struck  eight,  and  many  gentle- 
men who  design  to  dine  at  the  Lycurgus  Club,  are  studying  the  carte, 
performing,  meanwhile,  that  cnrious  series  of  gi-imacos  and  frowns 
with  whi<m  an  Englishman  helps  himself  to  invent  his  dinner.  The 
cabs  and  broughams  have  been  arriving  rather  thickly  during  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour,  from  which  it  is  gathered  that  the  dinner-bell  is 
OQ  its  honorable  legs  in  tbe  House  of  Commons.  « 

**  Who's  up,  Ambergate  ?"  inquires  an  exceedingly  handsome  young 
gentleman  in  black,  with  an  inconceivably  faultless  white  cravat,  of 
another  young  gentleman  of  similarly  irreproachable  appearance,  who 
has  just  come  in,  and  looks  round  with  an  expression  of  hopeless,  yet 
manly  despair,  at  finding  all  his  favorite  seats  occupied. 

•*  Philip  Bobus  is  speaking,  Freddy  Belt,"  replies  Lord  Ambergate, 
''and  likely  to  speak.  And  have  you  ordered  your  dinner,  Freddy 
Belt  ?  I  '11  dine  with  you.  What  have  you  ordered  ?  But  I  don  t 
care.  Waiter,  I  will  have  whatever  Sir  Frederic  has  ordered.  Here 
comes  Acton  Calveley.     Bobus,  of  course,  Acton  ?" 

*•  (fOod  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  least.  He  has  several  hundred- 
weiffht  of  papers  with  him.  You  two  fellows  can't  have  dined ;  I  saw 
Ambergate  in  the  House  half  an  hour  ago." 

**  No,  you  come  here.  Belt  has  ordered  my  dinner,  let  him  order 
yours." 

**  I  don't  care.  Very  well.  I  meant  to  dress.  But  I  don't  care. 
Palestine  soup,  Belt  ?     That's  the  only  thing  on  my  mind." 

**  Be  relieved,  then,  for  here  it  is." 

•*  Divide  to-night  f  asked  Sir  Frederic  Belt. 

•*  Well,  Wliipham  was  mysterious,  and  didn't  want  me  to  ^  a.v(%:^« 
He  mambleil  somothin^  n))oijt  som^bodv  being  unvi^Wr  ^^^  \icm. 
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Ambergate.     "This  U  not  ibe  win«  old  Boomerang  was  hoora] 
and  lotting  off  firi^'works  about,  the  other  tnorning  I" 

"Yw  it  is,  thou^"  said  Frederic  Belt. 

"  Now,  upon  my  word,"  said  Ciilveley,  very  earnMlly,  _ 

must  be  said  to  Uoomy.  One  doo't  expect  a  middle-aged  Leavy  to 
IcDow  much,  but  iie  has  no  right  lo  stand  on  that  rug,  and  tell 
giYMs  untruths.  To  bear  him  exalt  about  that  wine,  you'd  have 
thought  the  committee  had  broken  into  the  Prophet's  cvllar,  and 
muM  the  stuff  with  the  musk  seals,  which  the  houris  are  keeping  for 
me  and  the  other  blessed." 

"  Since  Acton  went  to  Jericho,  or  wherever  it  was,"  drawled  Sir 
PVederic,  "  there  has  been  an  east  wind  nunstantly  blowing  tlirough 
his  bnuna.  I  hoped  his  book  had  exlinuated  oil  his  stock  of  Orien- 
talisms." 

"The  hook  is  a  chiuinin^  bftok,"  said  Ailon  Calveley. 

"Oh,  mind,  I'm  iiut  dtspiaising  it,"  said  Freddy  Bull;  "on  the  oon- 
tnuy,  a  reviewing  man  told  me  tliere  were  sevenil  thiu^  tu  it  that 
■urptised  him.  I  fitrgiA  to  nsk  him  why.  Here's  Turn  Crowafool^ 
how  well  that  fulbw  wuaral     Bobus,  Crowsfootf 

"  Tlie  Bobiu  1  Yon  may  be  iulerested  in  hearing  that  he  has  renclied 
his  fifth  orange.  William  Lyndon  has  bet  me  that  Bobus  makes  up 
the  dosen." 

"  A  onftrtcr  to  nine,"  said  Ambergate,  thoughtfully.  "  No,  he  won't, 
ril  go  nnlvoi  with  you,  Tom,  if  you  iike." 

"  ThSre's  a  giKid  lot  of  colonics,  here  and  there,"  said  Freddy  Belt, 
"and  it's  the  colonies  he's  on,  isn't  it !" 

"  Wfll,  yes,"  replied  Lord  Aniticrgate ;  "  at  least  sugar,  and  refin- 
ing in  liond,  whatever  ihiit  is,  aud  <lilt'ureubal  duties — llcuuw  I  heard 
somtthiug  alviul  thuui — aud  lounngc,  whicli  1  suppose  is  some  other 
ooluiiial  production." 

•*  Bought  a  yajJit,  aud  knows  no  beittir  than  that,"  said  Tom  Crows- 
loot,  laughiiif'. 

"  till  t  AhT"  said  Lonl  Aiiibergalc,  afWr  a  pause.  "  Do  yon  kuow, 
I  didu't  hxik  nt  it  io  that  light!  Vm,  ships,  of  coune.  By  Jove, 
PvB  a  groat  niiuJ  lo  go  <l>'wn  and  speak  on,  the  qusstion," 

"  Tve  Momirthiug  lo  say  to  you,  .^mborcHt*,"  snid  Tom  Orawsfoot. 
"  Tm  old  enoi^h  to  be  your  fiillier,  you  Icuow,  and  oo  I  dont  mind 
oaleclusing  you.'' 

"Th«  Bwl  himself  m-ver  did,"  observed  his  lonh^ipi  "TsiippcBn 
he  WM  afraid  I  diould  tell  him  uiy  belief  as  to  a  puivui'f  duty  to  lit^ 
childrm,  csprdnlly  the  eldest,  a  subject  upon  which  lie  in  iu  a  puudil 
state  of  obfuscntion." 

■•  Bm  nee  here,  .AmWrgato,"  wud  Tom ;  "  I  want  to  ask  you  « 
tiling,  all  for  your  guod.     What  do  you  l«t  rourwlf  be  h 
]%'  to  a  lawyer  fur,  in  a  jiuhlio  ihorouglibre  F 
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"  Lawyer,  lawyer  T  replied  Ambeigate,  musinglj ;  "  really,  I  don't 
know  what  you  refer  to.  Let's  see.  I  met  Kingsilver  the  other 
day,  and  congratulated  him  on  being  made  a  judge-— do  you  mean 
that !" 

**  No,"  said  Tom, "  I  never  heard  anybody  call  him  a  lawyer.  This 
was  to-day,  in  Bond-street ;  I  saw  you  myself." 

**'  Oh,  by  Jove  T  said  Lord  Ambergate,  sitting  upright,  and  speaking 
BO  loud,  that  several  men  looked  up  from  their  dinners ;  ^.  Pm  devilish 
glad  you  mentioned  that  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  and  it  deeply 
concerns  your  interest,  Acton  Calveley." 

"  How  good  of  you  to  think  of  it  at  last,  then  I"  said  Calveley. 

^  Ah !  don't  talic  in  that  way,"  replied  Ambergate ;  *^  you  know 
what  a  beast  of  a  memoty  mine  is.  But,  I  say,  this  is  a  &ct,  mind. 
Henry  Wilmslow's  all  right  again." 

*»  Henry  WUmslow !" 

**  Uenr)'  Wilmslow !" 

So  exclaimed  together,  Oalveley  and  Sir  Frederic.  Tom  Crows- 
foot,  being  an  older  man,  made  no  further  demonstration  than  that  of 
opening  his  bright  black  eyes  a  little  wider  than  usual,  and  slightly 
compressing  his  thin  lips.  I  have  some  notion  that  Tom  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  anybody  ever  being  quite  all  right  He 
knew  that  he  had  never  been  so  duriug  thirty-five  years  upon  town, 
though  one  fortune  to  start  with,  one  by  marriage,  and  one  by  legacy, 
had  not  been  bad  material  to  work  with. 

*^A11  right,"  persisted  Lord  Ambergate;  ^^and  the  lawyer  Tom 
speaks  of  was  Penkridge,  partner  to  a  great  rich  attorney,  called 
Molesworth,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard." 

^  I  have,"  said  Tom  Crowsfoot,  quietly.  Perhaps  he  had,  Moles- 
worth  having  had  occasion  to  outlaw  Tom,  at  the  suit  of  a  leash  of 
jewellers,  in  days  when  Tom  was  younger,  and  liked  to  see  his  pres- 
ents glitter  behind  the  footlights ;  he  had  got  over  that  weakness, 
however,  long  ago,  and  some  beliefs  akin  to  it. 

^  Well,  you  all  remember  Wilmslow,  I  fancy,  thou£^h  he  is  years 
older  than  any  of  us.  He  used  to  come  here,  sometimes,  about  the 
time  when  I  was  elected,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  little  risky,  and  that 
if  a  card  was  brought  up  to  him,  he  fidgeted,  and  seldom  stayed 
long — you  know  the  symptoms — came  on  Sundays,  too,  which  is 
sometimes  a  mater  proof  of  a  man's  invisibility  than  your  never 
seeing  him.  Finally,  he  vanished,  and  his  name  has  got  out  of  our 
list,  pour  catuer 

**  He  married  Jane  Tracy,"  said  Tom,  **  but  that  was  when  he  was 
in  the  Guanla.  Deuced  handsome  follow  then — a  little  too  row-de- 
dow  for  my  taste— but  showy,  and  plenty  to  say,  such  as  it  was.  In 
fact,  I  don  t  know  that  Wilini^low  wasn't  about  as  pleasant  a  fellovr 
ai  a  noiay  officer  in  debt  can  be." 
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I  "  Not  a  bad  matd),  that  Tracy  ^rl,  at  lust  for  him,"  stud  Frederic 
1-1. .  .1  f(j^  [,g  „j^  yp  (p  yg  ^^^  tbeo,  and  she  had  fifteen  hundred 
And  I  think  tbere  was  aomething  about  a  ctajra   to  a  largo 
in  Gloueeatershire,  or  somewliere,  ivhicli,  I  suppose,  however, 
IS  nil  moonshiDe." 

"  Just  what  it  wasn't,  Freddy  Belt,  and  what  Tin  coming  lo.  Jan« 
s  heiress  to  this  rery  estate,  Bupposing  her  clum  was  valid. 
ilept  a  long  time,  but  at  last  Moleeworth,  this  lawyer,  took  it  up 
tamest.  It  seems  he  has  a  way  of  succeeding  in  things."' 
"  Rather  a  useful  faculty,  I  should  say,  in  a  lawyer,"  said  Calveley, 
land  not  bad  for  anybody  to  have." 

1  "Authors  on   the  East,  particularly,"  said  Ambefgale.     "Well, 

llolesworth  has  been  pro«tecuting  this  claim  of  Jane  lYscy's,  and  with 

lis  usual  luck.     The  eslate,  which  »  that  of  Aspen  Court,  in  the  best 

■t  of  GloaceGletitiLtre,  i»  worth  fire  thousand  a-year,  and  the  law  btu 

en  it  to  onr  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Wilmslow." 

■'  He'll  soon  run  through  it,"  aaid  Tom,  composedly ;  "  I  see  how  it 

^1  melt  away  in  his  hands."     And  he  thought  how  easily  three  foi^ 

»  had  melted  in  his  own. 

J  "  Why,"  said  Sir  Frederic,  "you  know  "Wilmslow'e  had  a  lesson. 

1  suppose  he's  a  sort  of  a."!*,  but  lie  mtist  be  over  fifty,  and  lias  been 

"""''  e  deuce.     Then  b 
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state  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  certain  periods  of  the  evening.   But 
it  contained  no  more  than  they  knew. 


8 
9 


HOUUI  or  COMMOHB. 

Coloiii«l  BestriotionB  Bill. 


Mr.  BoBTJs. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


HouM  rather  empty. 
BouH  very  empty. 


*^  We  should  hear,"  said  Ambergate.  ^  Whipham  would  send,  of 
course,  if  necessary.    Have  some  more  claret'^ 

*^  Perhaps,  now  Wilmslow's  up  again,  hell  stand  for  somewhere  in 
Glonceetershire,"  said  Sir  Frederic ;  **  it  would  be  just  like  him.  I 
knew  Jane  Tracy  a  little,  and  rather  pitied  her  than  not,  when  I  heard 
she  was  to  have  him." 

^  We  know  a  bad  husband  or  two,  I  take  it,"  said  Tom  Crowsfoot, 
smiling. 

^  There  are  such  persons,  I  am  told,"  said  Frederic  Belt,  who  had 
been  divorced  himself,  and  the  cause  of  divorce  in  others ;  *^  but  you 
will  find  that  it  is  invariably  the  wife's  fault." 

This  was  unanimously  assented  to ;  Tom  Crowsfoot,  who,  as  a  gentle- 
man, really  wished  to  do  justice,  appending  to  his  verdict, — 

**  That  is  to  say,  you  know,  that  it  is  her  fault  somehow  or  other." 

**  As  regards  poor  Mrs.  Tracy,"  said  Acton  Calveley,  **  though  of 
course  we  should  find  it  was  her  fault  if  we  went  to  the  bottom  of 
the  business, — for,  as  the  sultan  remarked  in  the  Eastern  tale — ^" 

"  Please,  Calveley,"  said  Lord  Ambergate,  deprecatingly.  "  There 
will  be  a  new  edition  of  *Puf&  from  the  N^arghii^,'  in  which  you  can 
use  all  those  stories  without  annoying  friends  who  do  not  read  your 
worka." 

'^I  was  going  to  say,"  continued  Acton,  unperturbed,  ^that,  thou^ 
Mrs.  Trac3rs  faults  doubtless  were  the  cause  of  Wilmslow's  bein^  a 
donkey,  and  extravagant,  and  faithless,  and  so  forth,  the  woman  has 
managed  to  keep  them  very  secret,  for  she  appeared  to  me  the  most 
pUient,  afiecdonate,  allowance-making  creature  I  ever  saw ;  and  I  be- 
lieve her  to  be  so." 

**  One  never  knows  what  to  believe  in  this  world,"  said  Tom  Crows- 
foot;  ^  she  may  have  added  to  her  other  offences  by  hypocrisy.  Some 
women  are  bad  enough  for  that,  I  am  told,  besides  having  read  so  in 
books." 

**  Jane  Wilmslow  has  had  a  hard  time  of  it  with  the  precious 
Henry,"  said  Acton.  "  And  though  I  should  perhaps  lose  by  it,  I 
dioaki  not  mind  hearing  that  the  estate  comes  to  her  for  her  sepa- 
rate use,  and  that  he  can't  touch  a  shilling  of  the  rents.  How's  that^ 
Ambergate  r 
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"  I  doo't  tbiiik  it's  quite  that,  but  Peokridge  said  something  about 
Moleeworth  b&ring  made  Heoiy  Wilmslow  sign  gome  deeds  or  seUJ«- 
menla,  and  so  managiflg  ihat  he  caanot  proceed  to  Instant  duckery 
and  drakery.  1  say,  here's  Jimmy  Vullute  with  an  opera-glaaa ;  soq 
how  he  is  glaring  round  the  room.  We're  wanted,  I  believe.  Here, 
waiter,  aak  Mr.  Vulture  if  he  is  looking  for  ua.  What  is  it.  Vulture 
James !"  lie  said,  as  a  remarkably  ugly  little  man,  with  a  bald  head, 
fringed  all  round  with  yellow  hair,  hurried  up  to  the  table. 

"  Come  down  at  once,"  lie  said  ia  a  fierce  whisper.  "  There's  the 
deuce  and  all  to  pay ;  Whipham's  tearing  his  hair .'" 

"  Well,  he  has  not  got  much,  so  that  amusement  won't  last  him 
long,"  said  Calvelej.     *■  But  what's  on  i     Is  Bobus  down  1" 

"Ail  hour  ago  and  more;  but  come  on,"  said  Mr.  Vulture,  ner- 
vously, "  Fve  undertaken  to  bring  you." 

"  But  did  you  happen  to  count  how  many  oranges  Bobus  had 
sucked  V  said  Tom  Crowsfoot,  making  ready,  however,  to  be  oS,  A. 
practicable  man  that  Tom  Crowsfoot, 

"  OraogfiB  1  Come,  Lord  Ambergate,  there's  a  good  fellow,"  pleaded 
Vultuife ;  "  Sir  Frederic,  pray  make  haste  !" 

"  My  dear  Vulture,"  said  Freddy  Belt,  "  mv  are  not  promised  placoa 
if  we  help  Whipbam  well  through  this  session." 

"  But  if  you  think  1  am  to  have  one,  it  would  be  good-natured  ti 
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CHAPTER   n. 

ABPSN   COURT. 

I  HOFK  that  in  time  you  will  like  the  old  house  in  GlouceeterBhire, 
bat  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  it  has  no  particular  beauty  to  recom- 
mend it  to  you  at  first  sight  It  stands  half-way  up  a  gentle  eleva- 
tion, 18  surrounded  by  woods  as  old  as  itself, — ^for  the  Dryads  <^ 
A&pen  have  as  yet  never  shuddered  at  the  sound  of  dice, — and  it  is 
of  no  exclusive  strle  of  architecture,  though  the  Elizabethan  is  pe- 
dominant  The  fact  is,  that  the  owners  of  Aspen  Court,  for  the  tune 
being,  have  made  such  alterations  as  they  deemed  desirable  for  aafctr 
or  oomfort,  with  the  boldest  disregard  for  keeping  and  co^ip-d^ceSL 
And  therefore,  though  a  veiy  good  idea  of  the  general  chani^ter  of 
the  house  may  be  imparted  in  a  few  words,  nothing  save  tinted  plans 
and  figured  references  (which  might  be  a  little  in  the  way  if  intro- 
duced here),  could  guide  a  stranger  through  the  labyrinth  of  rooms 
which  one  owner  has  thrust  out,  and  another  has  piled  up,  and  a 
third  has  hung  on,  wherever  it  has  seemed  convenient,  during  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  and  upwards,  to  make  such  supposed  im- 
provements. But  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  imagine  an  exceed- 
mgly  long  red-brick  front,  with  a  monstrous  door  in  the  centre,  pro- 
tected by  a  portico,  and  will  draw  along  this  front  two  lines  of 
windows,  originally  uniform,  but  now  varying  from  the  modem  French 
double  window,  to  the  simple  old  diamond  lattice  with  its  hazy  glass, 
and  including  in  their  motley  ranks  those  huge,  ugly,  square,  staring 
sasbee,  with  twenty-four  square  panes,  which  you  see  in  the  cuts  to 
story-books  of  Queen  Annes  time — the  dapper  windows  of  ordinary 
suburban  architecture — and,  quite  at  the  east  end,  two  openings  with 
only  a  couple  of  veiy  large  panes  in  each,  the  latest  improvement  of 
all, — you  will  have  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  front  of  Aspen 
Court  There  are  but  two  regular  stories,  but,  above  the  front,  there 
rises  a  mountainous  mass  of  tiles,  beneath  which  are  innumerable 
attics,  and  though  in  that  red  waste  you  scarcely  notice  the  loopholes 
which  light  these  chambers,  yet,  when  sunlight  falls  athwart  the 
house,  the  tiny  glasses  sparkle  out,  and  the  roof  becomes  tlie  feature 
of  the  edifice.  Tall  chimneys  and  short  ones,  with  variations  of  sturdy 
steek%  and  ev^  of  pert  pipes,  ^Amish  this  mountain,  and,  in  shorty 
lA  eje  which  by  instinct  loves  regulari^,  or  has  been  trained  to  look 
lot  s^ifl^  is  leased  as  mercilessly  at  Aspen  Court  as  at  any  ^Isaa  I 
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Behind  this  (roni,  and  mniiing  fhitn  it  at  right  angles,  are  two 
otts  of  buildings,  even  more  irregular  in  point  of  arciiilecliire,  but 
Ikeeping  their  lines  tolerably  straight.  That  on  the  west  ade  Ht 
Ichiefly  composed  of  stables  and  Tither  offices,  over  which  are  apart- 
Imetita  for  servaota,  store-houses,  and  ]umb«r-rooina.  The  line  to  the 
least  side  is  of  a  better  character ;  there  is  a  series  of  good,  but  priiit- 
llooking  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  and  on  that  at>ore  it  are  Kome  more 
Ipieasant  and  more  modem  apartments,  nitl)  Venetiiks  blindf,  and 
'  »  for  flowers  oulwde  the  windows.  Part  of  this  raDge  vt 
Ibuilding  is  quite  modern,  and  has  been  whitened,  and  some  rustic 
Iwork  and  a  verandah  have  been  introduced,  and  there  is  a  chintzy, 
Icottagv  look  about  this  portion,  in  spite  of  its  being  set  in  the  midst 
lof  red  brick  and  stitf  style.  The  ground  thus  incloeed  on  three  sidflB 
lis  really  a  great  gracs-plol,  but  is  so  thick  with  trees,  and  is  so 
Istudded  with  tlower-mounds,  and  rustic  workcases  full  of  scarlet 
Igeraniuus,  that  we  see  bat  little  of  the  green,  except  just  round  * 
,  qniet  pool  in  tlie  centre,  with  water-lilies  and  gold-fisheo. 
3  or  four  classical  statues,  erected  in  the  age  when  men  stuck  op 
inscriptions  in  their  arbors,  and  talked  about  their  Muse  whea 
Ithey  made  rliyines,  are  still  slaniling  among  [he  trees,  but  have  been 
laomenhat  damaged,  from  having  b^n  used  as  targets  by  school-boy 
aiksiuen.  whose  pistol  fingers  have  long  been  straightened  forever. 
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which  the  obscurity,  caused  by  the  over-topping  woods  around,  con- 
tributes much.  Few  rays  of  sunshine  fall  upon  the  rough  pavement 
of  Aspen  church,  or  aid  the  eye  to  decipher  the  last  memorials  of  the 
Tracys  of  Aspen  Court  Many  of  these  are  buried  here,  and  there  is 
one  tomb,  of  old  date,  which  seems  strangely  costly,  with  its  kneeling 
rows  of  figures,  and  its  gilded  legend,  tor  its  place  in  this  remote 
DooL  Later  monuments  are  also  here,  but  cniefly  mural,  one  of 
them  bearing  a  long  Latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  erected  the  undressed  statues,  and  is  ^1  of  sibilant  superlatives, 
which  seem  to  hiss  at  the  adulation  they  record.  We  have  also  an 
urn,  and  a  plump  but  desponding  Virtue  hugging  it,  the  particular 
Tracy  whose  ashes,  afler  his  body  had  been  burnt  (as  ususd  in  Eng- 
land), are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  within,  having  been  one  of 
the  patriots  whom  Walpole  did  not  find  unpurchasable,  and  the 
profits  of  whose  sinecure  added  many  acres  to  tne  Aspen  Court  terri- 
tory. The  last  in  date  is  a  neat  tablet  from  Regent-street,  and  came 
down  in  a  box  by  the  Bristol  mail. 

Every  respectable  old  &mily  house  is  haunted.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  common-place  to  present  this  fact  in  a  different  form,  and  say  that 
"few  old  fiimilies  are  so  happy  as  to  escape,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  that 
guilt,  or  the  imputation  of  that  guilt,  which  generates  superstitious 
terror  among  their  dependants.  Assuredly  the  Aspen  Court  family 
is  not  one  of  the  exceptions.  For,  in  addition  to  an  apparition,  of 
which  I  am  not  disposed,  just  now,  to  speak,  though,  before  a  reader 
reaches  the  end  of  this  story,  s^^mething  will  have  to  be  said  about  it, 
tliere  is  a  little  ghost  in  the  family,  nud  one  in  which  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  believe  or  not.  The  ruHtics  at  Aspen,  the  small  village 
which  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  have  a  very  painful  story 
about  this  spectre.  They  allege  that  a  poor  little  child,  who  was 
wilfully  and  systematically  terrified  into  idiocy,  and  who  died  in  one 
of  tlie  paroxysms  of  agony  poduced  by  a  hideous  figure  which  its 
guardian  brought  to  the  foot  of  iia  bed  in  the  dead  of  night,  may  be 
seen,  at  the  same  hour,  leaping  about  the  church  iu  which  tliat 
wicked  woman's  last  bed  is  made,*  and  moping  and  mowing  beside 
the  grave  in  the  hope  of  repaying  its  own  torments  in  life.  And  for 
the  first  portion  of  this  frightful  stoiy  I  fear  there  is  too  much  foun- 
dation. 

And  so  much  for  the  general  aspect  of  Aspen  Court.  Witli  the 
interior,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  understand  it,  we  shall  become  ac- 
qujunted  as  we  go  on.  But  the  great  hall  of  the  Aspen  mansion  is 
entitled  to  bo  nK'Utioned  at  once.  We  saw  the  portico,  through 
which  we  reach  the  great  door  of  tlie  house.  Throw  tliat  door  open, 
and  you  are  at  one  side  of  an  enormous  diamber,  extending  right  and 
left  of  you.  At  the  extreme  end  are  al^w  stone  ste{«  hading  u\*  to 
the  doon  of  other  apaitments.     Opposite  you  \s  aVvugo;  oVwwwv^n- 
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mouth,  with  ils  andeot  Gre-does,  and  with  massve  carving  above  and 

kt  its  sides.    The  hall  is  very  ]otty.  and  od  the  ade  oppoat«  the  win- 

*  fnmity  portraite,  of  several  generations.     There 

!  ftlso  portraitfl  at  the  ends  of  the  chamber,  on  each  aide  of  the 

mailer  doora.     Abore,  and  alt  round,  bang  armor  and  weapons,  as 

9,  carabines,  and  swords,  which  have  done  their  work  in  their 

They  were  nailed  up  here  soon  after  Naseby.     A  young  lord 

•f  Aspen  was  there,  and  they  brought  him  home  to  die  of  a  pistoJ- 

tbot  fired  by  a  dying  IronMde  whom  be  had  cnt  down  in  the  fi^t> 

Eis  mother  caased  all  her  tenantry  lo  fix  np  their  arms  hare  on  the 

f  of  bis  funeral,  saying,  with  a  cairn  sorrow,  that  "  Aspen  had  done 

)ugh."     The  1a^  red  curtain,  at  the  oppomle  comer,  and  on  your 

right,  covers  an  arched  opening,  vhich  leads  to  the  other  parts  of  tha 

}u«e.     Near  that  curtain  is  an  old  clock,  of  singular  elaboration, 

is  Fii-nch,  and  very  old,  and  having  once  ceased  to  peHbrm  its 

ork,  (here  was  no  hope  for  it,  for  not  in  QlouceBtershire,  and  pcrhapa 

'□  London  itself^  was  there  a  mechanic  who  oould  dtoA  witli  these 

ic  Hrrangements.     The  mere  hour  of  the  day  the  machine  told, 

t  baugbtily,  and  nl  a  comer,  as  if  such  a  trumpery  piece  of  infor- 

were  beneath  its  learned  dignity.     But  it  told  much  deeper* 

The  a^e  of  Luna,  and  her  aspect  to  Sol,  and  Ibat  si 

i»-field^  ■         -■■ 
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CHAPTER  m. 
A  lawtkr's  office,  and  some  of  the  clerks. 

The  ofiSces  of  Meflsre.  Molesworth  and  Penkridge,  the  Bolicitore,  of 
whom  mention  has  been  made,  were  ^  situate,  lying,  and  being^  (as 
new  yoong  gentlemen  who  studied  the  law  therein  thought  it  rather 
witty  to  say)  in  one  of  the  streets  near  Red  Lion  Square.  Meesn. 
Moiesworth  and  Penkridge  were  most  respectable  practitioners,  who 
chiefly  attended  to  **  oonveyancing,"  but  had  a  tew  profitable  old* 
ChaDcery  suits  in  their  keeping,  in  respect  of  the  costs  of  which  the^ 
by  no  means  forgot  to  attend  for  the  Accountant-General's  checks, 
just  before  his  door  in  Chancery  Lane  cloHed  for  the  long  vacation. 
They  did  not  refuse  to  attend  to  common  law,  but  it  was  put  out  to 
nune,  and  a  .common-law  clerk  was  kept,  in  order  that  those  inter- 
ested in  the  fate  of  their  causes  might  receive  tolerably  plausible 
answers.  Nor  was  this  precaution  unwise,  for  valuable  clients  have 
been  frightened  away,  by  their  advisers  presuming  too  much  upon 
the  ignorance  of  the  outside  world  as  to  the  technicalities  of  law. 
There  is  a  tradition  of  a  very  athletic  attorney,  who  instead  of  being, 
m  usual,  after  the  hounds,  came  to  office  one  day  in  the  working 
partner's  absence,  and  unhappily  seeing  a  very  rich  and  litigious 
client  of  the  house,  drove  him  away  forever,  by  replying  to  his  in- 
aoiries  about  one  of  his  actions,  tharlie  believed,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
the  livery  of  seisin  had  been  duly  stantped,  and  that  they  were  only 
waiting  for  the  Chancellor  to  issue  his  mandamus  for  the  examination 
of  the  casual  ejector.  Therefore  I  think  that  Messrs.  Moiesworth  and 
Penkridge  were  quite  right  in  paying  a  wiry  little  man,  whose  only 
weakness  was  waistcoats,  the  sum  of  two  pounds  a  week,  to  avoid  any 
such  accident 

Then  tliey  had  a  head  conveyancing  clerk,  a  wonderful  old  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Ghirk,  who  could  carry  in  his  head  the  most  complicated 
details  of  a  pedigree,  never  turning  a  circle  into  a  lozenge,  or  con- 
ftmnding  the  scion  who  died  sine  prole  with  one  who  died  single. 
Bat  he  was  so  dreadfully  stupid  about  every  thing  else,  that  hannsr 
once,  on  his  birthday,  it  was  supposed,  invited  one  of  the  articled 
derl0  to  i^nd  an  evening  with  him,  that  young  gentleman,  in  the 
abjectneM  of  his  terror,  consumed  so  many  glasses  of  brandy  and 
water  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  interriew,  that  his 
cmpkjer,  on  happening  to  summon  him  through  the  speakin^^v^ 
was  aasmrad  by  a  de&uce,  through  the  same  organ,  to  VniUuX.  \:^()«nr 
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I  bat  for  ooTniaa]  sbthes.  Mr.  Ghirk  wrs  entilled  lo  demand  Uie  as- 
«  of  any  of  liie  articli?d  young  gentlemen  whaoerer  he  pkaaed, 
I  which  was  very  seldom,  for  be  held  their  l^al  powers  to  be  in  lh« 
leilremest  degree  undeveloped.  The  "conveyanda^' dotte*  of  the 
I  office,  the  marriage  settlements,  and  the  inorlgagee,  and  th«  nilU  (if 
I  the  explanation  should  be  serviceable  to  but  one  lady,  I  am  saiplv 
laid),  was,  however,  realty  done  by  a  most  mysterious  geatlemao 
o  reaideJ  in  a  dark  cave  in  the  Temple,  and  was  called  a  coavey' 
lancing  counsel.  It  was  he  who  prepared,  for  a  comparatively  small 
I  remuneration,  those  mighty  documeob  which  were  so  awfully  ciKtly 
Ito  the  clients  of  the  house.  He  again  kept  a  hungry-looking  clerk, 
I  who  copied  the  greater  part  of  such  matters  from  forms  his  master 
Ibad  by  him,  the  lifter  merely  revising  them.  And  the  clerk  again 
Iwas  usually  assisted  by  one  or  more  gentlemen  of  education,  who 
Ipaid  a  hundred  guineas  each  for  leave  to  sit  in  the  dark  cave  in  the 
IXemple,  and  copy  out  "  precedents,"  which  the  clerk  put  into  shape 
I  for  his  master,  and  his  master  revised  for  Mr.  Ghirk,  and  Mr.  Gbirk 
Icarried  home  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  and  Mr.  Moleeworth  laid  in  parch- 
Iment  before  the  clients,  and  the  clients  signed  and  jiaid  for.  Not 
Itfaat  the  labors  of  the  educated  gentlemen  were  unrelieved  by  manly 
y  refreshment ;  for,  when  there  was  more  than  one 
ae  clerk  hated  should  be  tlie  case),  they  soothed 
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goes  away  discomfited.  Mr.  Limpet  is  perfectly  master  of  his  duty, 
Dot  there  is  an  impression  that  he  submits  to  it  as  a  sort  of  humilia- 
tion, liaving  designed  himself  for  a  diplomatic  situation.  An  occa- 
sional word,  rather  savoring  of  the  protocol,  will  find  its  way  into  his 
letters,  and  when  these  are  being  copied  into  the  letter-book  before 
they  go  out,  the  copyist,  especially  if  one  of  the  more  ignorant  of  the 
group,  remarks,  with  intense  sarcasm,  ^  Lord  Palmerston  again  to- 
day, a  few." 

The  'articled  clerks  are  at  present  three,  Mr.  Molesworth  having 
the  two  esquires  whom  law  allows  to  the  certificated  knight,  and  Mr. 
Penkridge  having  one  only.  Mr.  Lobb  and  Mr.  Chequerbent,  by 
req>ective  payments  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  each  to  the 
revenue,  obtained  the  privily  of  paying  three  hundred  guineas  each 
to  Mr.  Molesworth,  and  for  nve  years  may  lawfully  copy  as  much  <^ 
**  the  trash  of  an  office**  as  they  can  bring  themselves  to  do,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  they  will  be  examined  in  the  Law  Society's  Hall, 
and  if  not  plucked,  may  pay  to  the  revenue  about  fifty  pounds  more, 
end  then  will  be  let  loose  to  revenge  themselves  on  clients  of  their 
own.  Mr.  Lobb  is  very  quiet,  has  a  round  white  fEice,  round  eyea, 
end  a  round  figure  generally.  He  takes  great  pains  to  learn  the  law, 
and  would  make  progress,  if  his  mind  were  not  so  bewildered  by  his 
financial  operations.  His  father,  a  country  clei^yman  of  some  prop- 
erty, allows  him  three  pounds  a  week,  but  stipulates  that  he  shall 
keep  an  account  of  the  way  it  is  spent  So  an  average  of  two  hours 
of  Mr.  Lobb*s  time  every  morning  is  spent  in  balancing  his  pocket- 
book,  and  the  speculation  **  where  that  threepence  went  to,"  runs  all 
day  Uke  a  vein  of  copper  through  the  gold  mines  of  Feame  and  Sog- 
den.  He  has  also  another  affliction — he  writes  verses ;  and  when  a 
new  penny  periodical  commences  its  five  or  seven  weeks'  life,  Mr. 
Lobb,  under  the  anagrammatic  signature  of  "  Bolb,"  is  always  thanked 
in  the  first  notice  to  correspondents.  On  its  publishing  day,  he  al- 
ways contrives  an  excuse  to  be  in  Holywell-street  rather  before  the 
fint  number  can  be  folded,  and  will  almost  risk  having  ^been 
wanted,"  than  come  back  without  the  damp  publication.  He  will 
be  very  melancholy  all  the  afternoon  if  his  verses  have  not  appeared, 
but  the  following  morning  begins  to  count  the  days  before  the  next 
number  will  come  out  His  poetry,  like  that  of  all  beginners,  is 
either  expressive  of  the  most  abject  misery,  or  the  most  heartless  flip- 
pancy ;  but  neither  class  of  lyric  precisely  indicates  Mr.  Lobb's  con- 
dition, as  he  eats  a  very  hearty  dinner  at  the  Verulam  every  day  at 
two^  and  in  the  evening  talks  very  rationally  to  tlie  family  with  whom 
be  lodffes  on  Islington  Oreen.  nut  he  has,  in  all  probability,  a  oom- 
mcttHDMoe,  honest  career  before  him. 

What  Mr.  Chequerbent  has  before  him,  except  the  blotting-paper^ 
«B  whiA  he  is  drawing  most  irreverent  caricaUiT«a  of  \m  ^tkciM^ 
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«tnl>Ii^cupiit,  it  luav  Iv  difficalt  to  say.  Ilti  bus  no  fiolwr,  but.  >■ 
iv  [<uCb  ii,  k>.i.'i>e  a  giianliitrL.  who,  having  articled  him  U>  Mr.  Uolw- 
rKitli,  hhiI  urraii^t  lur  tbv  quarterly  p«yment  of  a  rather  bandMrne 
lUowftiKij  to  Mr.  Cheuuerbenc  biinselC  seldom  sees  or  bean  of  hie 
Munl,  exc<.<[>t  wInu  thu  lailer  has  outniii  tlie  constable  so  despetktety 
diM  tliti  bailiff  taken  up  th«  ruunitig.  Wbat  Paol  Cbequerbeat  does 
writli  UU  mouey  is  ond  uf  the  mysl«ri«e  to  bis  companions,  and  indeed 
M  binuwir.  He  seldom  has  any  in  his  pocket,  is  in  debt  to  bis  tailor. 
Ilia  bouuuakiv,  bis  buokselter,  and  evtjn  liis  landlord,  beeidfls  being 
niruly  loruu'Otvil  by  sniall  orators,  *>bo  make  him  ae  iiuiignaut  aa 
hi«  tcuoil-ualurK  will  allow  him  Co  be,  that  they  should  pester  him- 
fi>r  Huch  {Utiful  sunie.  Mr.  Lobb  offiarod  to  keep  bis  accounts  for  him 
(HHi  mvnt,  but  siw^ih  rnsi^oed  bis  post  of  Cbaucellor  lo  tlie  £xcb«- 
iliier,  K«iHl«liA<i],  it  wa*  supposed,  at  the  expenditure  of  secret  serrice 
Hiiiiey,  but  be  never  nould  lelL  Paul  is  a  dark,  jolly -looking, 
Ktciiuif- built  youtig  fellow,  with  a  Jar^  noee,  and  an  iodpient  gnn 
[■■'rpviunlly  tviu\y  to  uxpnud  into  a  b^orty  lnugh,  wb«9i  bis  small  but 
1  ••■nil ti fully  rvgular  tn>th  will  show  to  advHnt«ge.  He  afiects  a  IttUa 
iif  ihii  ii|mrtiii(|[  I'lianttittT  wid  style,  wears  tiny  gold  horsii-sboes  far 
,uiK  Mill  lum  M  alii-k  liki>  the  handlu  of  a  hunting-whip.  But  bia 
imltttiim  m  n  turl-raan,  which  at  one  time  was  ratber  high  in  the 
tndly  ilainHpnl   by  an    atvident.     Somebody  suddenly 
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^rpe,  he  may  already  be  called  a  distinguiahed-lookiDg  person,  and 
probably  will  become  more  so,  as  the  lines  of  his  fiace  deepen,  and 
the  expression,  i^ow  a  little  listless,  hardens  into  gravity.  The  face 
is  full  of  intellect,  and  the  smile,  when  it  comes,  has  scarcely  so 
little  of  sarcasm  in  it,  as  the  smile  of  one  whose  antecedents  have 
been  happy,  should  hold  at  that  age.  He  is  perfectly  courteous  to 
every  one,  but  makes  no  advances,  and  invites  none.  He  has,  in  con- 
versation, shown  himself  to  be  a  scholar ;  and  Mr.  Lobb,  with  a  lau- 
dable wish  that  his  next  poem  in  the  ^  Weekly  Sampler  of  Song  and 
Stitch,''  should  be  mns  reproche^  has  requested  his  perusal  of  the 
lines.  Mr.  Carlyon  has  read  them,  has  suggested  that  *^  from  van  to 
rear''  is  hardly  a  recognized  mode  of  desciibing  a  scene  on  board 
■hip-— has  hinted  that  there  are  some  impediments  to  the  coupling 
^  dawning"  and  ^  mominff"  in  wedlock,  and  has  returned  the  poem 
aa  otherwise  unobjection{u>le.  Lobb  will  not  show  him  any  more 
lyrics.  Carlyon  has  evinced  some  acquaintance  with  theatrical  mat- 
lera,  and  Mr.  Chequerbent  having  obtained  an  order,  has  particularly 
requested  Carlyon  to  accompany  him  to  the  Haymarket  Carlyon 
has  gone  with  him,  and  has  given  him  supper  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
afterwards,  and  has  even  presented  him  with  an  autograph  of  Mr. 
Macready,  on  hearing  Paul  express  a  desire  to  have  one ;  yet  Cheh 
qoerbent  does  not  seem  to  care  about  much  more  of  Carlyon's  com- 
pmionship.  It  was  rather  thought  in  the  office  that  Mr.  Limpet  and 
Mr.  Carlyon  would  suit  one  another,  though  the  latter  is  so  much 
more  afliable  than  the  former.  It  is  not  sa  Indeed,  when  the  no- 
tion current  touching  Limpet's  diplomatic  ambition  was  mentioned 
to  Carlyon,  the  latter  showed  some  little  curiosity,  and  certainly 
•ought  two  or  three  opportunities  of  speaking  to  Limpet  But  after 
these  interviews,  which  were  only  on  the  business  of  the  establish- 
ment, there  was  no  effort  on  either  side  to  improve  the  acquaintance. 
Cariyon  was  sometimes  appealed  to  for  an  opinion  on  Mr.  Limpet's 
protocol  phraseology,  but  he  seldom  said  more  than  th|it  tlie  words 
were  perfectly  legitimate,  but  that  perhaps  shorter  ones  would  have 
been  as  explicit  Of  Mr.  Penkrid^,  to  whom  he  was  nominally 
bound,  Carlyon  saw  little.  Mr.  IViucridge  was  a  timid  kind  of  man, 
of  considerable  fortune,  whose  chief  occupation  and  enjoyment  was 
a  nienafferie  of  wild  animals,  which  he  kept  at  Sydenham,  and  on 
which  he  spent  terrible  sums,  besides  frightening  himself  about  the 
beasts  in  the  most  dreadful  manner  at  least  twice  a  week.  But  Mr. 
Moiesworth,  who  bore  the  real  weight  of  the  business,  contrived  that 
Cariyon,  had  he  4)een  inclined  to  waste  his  time,  should  have  no 
chance  of  doing  so.  A  man  of  the  world,  and  knowing  his  man, 
Moleaworth  did  not  heap  business  around  tlie  youug  lawyer  in  a  way 
which  should  make  him  feel  that  he  was  to  drudge.  He  did  so  with 
LoUi^  and  Lobb  worked  with  scarce  a  murmur.    He  would  ha^^ 
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a  witli  CLequerbent  ^perhaps  softeping  him  with  ao  occasi 
ion  to  Mr.  Moleswortli'a  hospitable  house),  but  he  found  it 


occasional 


I  inritalioD  t( 

]  less  trouble  to  neglect  tliao  to  emploj  one  who  needed  so  much  look- 

g  utter.     But  he  quietly  admitted  Csrlyon  into  some  conlideni^es 

importance,  and  liBriug  tlma  taken  a  corl  of  guarantee  for  the 

I  young  man's  co-operation,  Moleeworth,  without  displaving  any  such 

I  inleniion,  mode  it  clear  to  Carlyon,  that  to  make  that  co-operatioit 

ivail.ible,  he  must  both  study  at  his  law-books  and  work  at  bis  desk. 
I  And  Carlyon  did  both,  to  an  extent  which  Molesworth  was  qnite  the 
Lj  appreciate,  and  sometimea  to  applaud.  Probably  not  many 
I  solicitors  ]iay  so  much  attention  to  the  characlere  of  the  ywmg  men 
I  who  buy  seats  in  their  offices,  but  Mr.  Molesworth  found  his  account 
I  in  obtaining  a  fitBt-ratu  officer.  Keen,  aelf'CompoAed,  and  persure- 
I  ring,  Carlyon,  aided  by  the  training  iucident  to  the  pnicticAl  study  of 
I  his  profession,  speedily  became  qualified  for  entry,  with  perbap  more 

han  average  chances,  for  the  great  rac«  of  life. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  of  the  other  occupants^  of 
I  Me^rs,  Molesworth  and  Penkridge's  horse-hair  stooia.  There  was 
I  Mr.  Linnery,  who  kept  the  books  of  ihe  house,  and  sorely  worried 
I  Mr.  Cbequerbent  for  not  kei?piug  up  his  utt«DdaDC«-book,  and  tran^ 
I  ci'ibing;  its  costs  into  their  vellum  volume.  He  made  execrable  puna, 
I  but  was  otherwise  bnrmlesg.     There  was,  also.  Mr.  Ratchet.  wh< 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PREPARATIONS  ;    AKD  MR.  CHEQCBRBBNt's  ILL  LUCK. 

It  is  a  quarter  pfist  ten,  and  Messrs.  Molesworth  and  Penkridge's 
ofiSoe  IB  full  and  busy.  Blotting  paper  is  being  adjusted,  bundles  of 
law  documents  are  being  enfranchised  from  ihe  restrictions  of  red 
tape,  and  Spott  is  being  abused  on  all  sides  for  having  filled  inkstands 
too  full,  or  not  having  filled  them  at  all,  or  spilled  the  ink  in  the 
process,  besides  receiving  interlocutory  reprimands  for  his  general  de- 
ficiencies of  character,  manners,  and  principles ;  all  of  which  Mr.  Spott 
receives  with  great  meekness,  and  even  cheeifulness,  knowing  that  he 
JM  rather  liked  by  the  gentlemeu,  and  that  one  or  other  of  them  is 
always  doing  him  some  good  turn,  and  aiding  him  in  his  efforts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  establishment  at  home,  presided  over  by  his  mother, 
an  indomitable  and  implacable  laundress. 

**  Make  up  that  fire,  Spott,  and  then  get  away  from  it,  will  you," 
observes  Mr.  Cheouerbent ;  ^  these  February  mornings  make  one 
■hiver,  don't  they,  Mr.  Carlyon  ?** 

"  Fever  month,  too,"  replies  Carlyon,  **  according^  to  the  Romans." 

^  The  Romans  were  asses,"  returns  Mr.  Chequerbent. 

A  single  blow  from  a  little  hammer  here  fell  upon  a  small  bell  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  close  to  the  ceiling. 

^  Go  to  the  pipe,  somebody,''  cries  Mr.  Lobb ;  ^  Mr.  Molesworth's 
come." 

Mr.  Chequerbent,  as  nearest,  pulled  down  a  slide  which  covered  the 
orifice  of  a  small  hole  in  the  wall  (like  the  large  end  of  a  telescope) 
and  shouted  up  it — 

"  Sir  I" 

**'  Is  Mr.  Lobb  there  r 

*^  Are  you  in  or  out,  Lobb  f'  asks  Mr.  Chequerbent,  in  a  lower 
tone. 

**  Just  gone  out,  I  shall  be  in  directly,  almost  Chanceiy  Lane,** 
replies  Lobb,  hurriedly. 

^  Mr.  Lobb  is  gone  down  the  Lane,  sir,  for  a  short  time — I  think  to 
the  Master's  office,"  Mr.  Chequerbent  states,  up  the  pipe.  Mr.  Che- 
anerbent  hears  a  click  at  the  other  end  of  the  pipe,  which  indicates 
tnat  communication  is  cut  off  for  the  present. 

**  I  know  what  he  wants,"  remarks  Mr.  Lobb ;  ^  I  sat  up  till  past 
eleven  copying  it,  but  it  is  not  half  done  yet" 

**  You  said  you  were  goine  to  an  Orrery,  or  some  such  scene  of 
faatio  dWpation,  Lobb,"  repues  Mr.  Chequerbent. 
«  2 
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"  So  I  vas,  nnd  I  bad  ^t  tickeU  for  mjself  and  the  Uin*  Dingles, 
Imy  landlady's  daughlere,  and  I  promised  myself  a  delightful  evening, 
|but  1  «ns  obliged  to  give  it  up,  to  gu  on  with  this  statement." 

"  Well,  they  are  deuced  plain  girls,  tboee  Dingles,"  observes  iho 

IworUlly  Cliequerbent;  "  I  don't  know  that  there  nould  be  any  great 

fiin  in  taking  them  to  see  a  lot  of  stupid  tvansparendes,  and  to  hear 

a  hurdy-gurdy  in  a  blanket,  the  perlbrmaDce  enlivened  by  ijuotatiooa 

|from  Pamdise  Loat." 

"They  are  ven-  intelligent  girl%"  answers  Mr.  Lobb,  "and  couTerse 
■very  rniionally  on  all  subjects." 

■  "So  they  ought,"  snya  the  reckless  Checjuerbent,  " iTonsidering  their 
lugliness.  By  Jove,  if  ;iD  ugly  girl  doesn't  talk  out-and-out  well,  ^b» 
nought  to  be  prosecuted  for  being  alive." 

The  hammer  sgain. 

■'  Is  Mr.  Linnen-  there  T 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answers  Mr.  Cheqnerbent  initaotly,  as  Mr.  tannery  never 
(tentures  to  lake  any  liberties  with  hb  employere, 

"  Ask  him  to  step  up." 

And  Mr.  Linnery,  carefully  locking  his  deek,  and  pocketing  (» 
lundle  of  keys,  with  a  look  at  Mr.  Cher^uerbent,  which  intimates  that 

'    '     his  sake  that  this  precaution  is  t.tken,  goes  out. 
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**  I — ^I— don't  know "  mumbled  Mr.  Lobb,  trying  to  restrain  hia 
langfater.     "  Brompton,  or  aomewbere," 

**  Brompton  or  somewhere ;  yes,"  said  Paul,  turning  to  the  stranger, 
**  those  are  the  addresses  he  mentioned,  so  you  know  best  whetner 
you  would  like  to  wait     If  you  would,"  he  added,  "  there's  a  chair." 

This  last  piece  of  coolness  settled  the  matter.  But  for  it,  the 
stranger,  who  had  noticed  Mr.  Lobb's  mirth,  would  have  pursued  his 
interrogations ;  but  as  Chequerbent  carelessly  pointed  to  the  chair^ 
and  lounged  away  to  the  fire,  the  other  said — 

"  Well,  then,  Til  look  in  another  day." 

^  Any  name  ?"  asked  Paul,  carelessly. 

"Smitli,"  said  the  man,  "  but  he  wouldn't  know  it." 

«  Ver)'  well,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  PaHl ;  "  Mr.  Spott,  write  down  that 
Mr.  Smith  called  to  see  Mr.  Chequerbent,  and  mind  Mr.  Chequerbent 
is  made  aware  of  it  when  he  comes  in." 

•*  Yes,  sir,"  said  Spott,  gravely. 

The  stranger  went  out,  the  office-door  flammed,  and  then  the  out- 
side door.  As  the  latter  clashed  and  fastened,  Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent 
ottered  a  victorious  war-whoop,  snatched  a  very  tall  stool  from  under 
Mr.  Spott,  bringing  that  young  gentleman  to  the  ground,  and  then 
placing  the  tottering  piece  of  furniture  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  he 
seized  a  large  ruler,  and  the  cover  of  the  coal-box,  and,  struggling  up 
into  a  standing  position  on  the  stool,  he  struck  a  classic  sword  and 
shield  attitude. 

**Paal  Chequerbent,"  he  shouted,  ^as  he  appeared,  defying  his 
creditor." 

"'  And  praps  Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent  will  appear  to  /Am,"  said  a  voice 
behind  him.  It  was  the  stranger,  holding  the  door  in  one  hand,  and 
a  strip  of  printed  paper  in  the  other.  The  writ-server  had  evidently 
practised  a  nue — still  suspicious  of  the  answer  of  the  clerks,  and  of 
Lobb's  laughter,  he  had  gone  out,  banged  both  doors,  but  crouched  ^ 
down  between  them,  to  listen  to  the  conversation  which  was  to  follow 
bis  supposed  exit, 

^  I  thought  as  much,  somehow,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  grin ; 
*^  but  you  was  preshus  cheeky,  master,  you  was ;  and  if  I  hadn't  thought 
of  the  double,  you'd  a  done  me.  Any  ways,  I  suppose  you'll  stand  a 
trifie  for  the  laugh  T 

**  The  laugh,"  said  Paul,  considerably  disconcerted ;  **  I  don't  think 
this  is  the  proper  way  of  doing  business." 

^  Nor  do  I,  Mr.  Chequerbent,"  said  a  grate  voice,  as  Mr.  Molesworth 
himself  entered  from  another  door.    ^  A  little  mad,  I  think." 

And  the  solicitor  passed  on  to  Carlyon's  desk,  while  Paul,  looking 
eioeadiogly  red  and  foolish,  descended  from  his  elevation,  not  so 
eanly  bcmerer  but  that,  to  save  the  rickety  stool  torn  toppling  over^ 
lit  WW  ooaspdled  to  drop  the  lid  of  the  ooal-boX)aiid\tacibX\«ci5irf- 
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I  tracted  Another  took  &om  Mr.  Molmnorth,  which  just  enabled  tluit 
I  gentluuiaii  to  b^  the  nrjt  thrust  into  Mr.  ChequerlwDt's  band.  Paul 
I  then  mnile  a  hasty  retreat  into  same  iiiTstic  WHshing^room,  and  there 
I  dwelt  in  darkneu  until  his  employer  had  disappeared. 

The  solicitor  whs  equipped  for  a  waJk,  and  ;ou  could  see  little  of 
I  his  &ce  betireen  hia  ample  hat  and  the  turoed-up  collar  of  his  great- 
I  coat.  A  pair  of  aearching  grey  eyes,  and  a  promiDi?nt  nosti,  reddened 
I  by  a  raw  morning,  were  all  that  could  be  made  out. 

"  Give  me  your  nrra  down  W  the  Strand,  Mr,  Carlyon,"  said  he ; 
'  I  want  lo  speak  lo  you.     How  quickly  can  you  prepare  yourself  far 
I  ajoumey  inlo  the  West  of  England  T 

I  "Ten  minutes  to  ^et  to  my  plac«— five  to  pack  a  carpet-bag," said 
I  Carlyon,  quietly,  and  without  aof  affectation  of  smartniiK, — "and  I 

I  at  your  service." 

"  No,  no,  you  are  to  have  a  little  more  breathing  time  than  thaL 
I  Berades,  yon  will  have  a  companion,  perhaps  a  iady ;  I  am  not  eure, 
I  Only  be  ready,  and  we'll  send  to  your  chambers.  Oh,  Mr.  Lobb,  I 
I  called  for  you,  and  was  told  you  were  ouL" 

"  Out,  sir— *DO,  sir,  I  have  not  been  out  ainoe  I  signed  the  book  on 
rriving,"^d  Lobb,  flurriedly. 

"  Wto  answered  me,  then !" 

"  I  ihink  it  was  Mr.  Chequerbent,  sir,"  sMd  Mr.  Ratchet,  at  whom 
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firm,  for  it  was  not  weather  to  catch  cold  :  and  then  went  ont  with 
Cariyon. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Molesworth,  "that  Wilmslow,  who,  be-  / 
tween  ourselves,  is  not  a  bit  wiser  than  he  ought  to  be,  insists  on 
going  down  directly  and  taking  possession  of  Aspen  Court    Now, 
as  jou  did  so  much  in  making  out  tlie  title,  and  laying  the  basis  for 
the  proceedings  which  gave  him  the  place,  it  is  fair  that  yon  should 
see  the  installation.    So  go  down.    YouMl  be  bored  with  him ;  but 
Mrs.  Tracy's  a  dear,  sweet  woman  ;  and  I  don't  know  whether  you    ' 
like  children,  but  the  three  girls  are  something  better  than  pretty.* 
And  you  ought  to  see  Aspen  Court" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WILMSLOW   OF   ASPBN,   AND   JANB   HIS   WI7B. 

**  Not  a  bit  wiser  than  he  ought  to  be."  Such  was  Mr.  Mo]e»- 
worth's  estimate  of  Mr.  Wilmslow.  "  Wilmslow" — as  he  could  now 
write  himself — "  of  Aspen  Court."  It  sounded  moderate ;  but  then 
Molesworth  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  been  for  thirty  years  in  the  habit 
cf  selling  his  opinions  at  prices  varjring  from  three-and-fourpence  up- 
wards. And  people  who  sell  opinions,  like  people  who  sell  various 
other  articles,  weigh  them  carefully,  and  seldom  give  overweight 
Bemmrd  Carlyon,  who  had  privately  formed  bis  own  estimate  of  the 
same  fortunate  personaffe,  would  probably  have  put  the  matter  a 
little  more  strongly,  but  he,  of  course,  was  not  young  enough  to  abuse 
the  clients  of  the  house  to  the  kindly-natured  person  to  whom  thej 
were  none  the  less  dear  for  their  faults  and  follies.  But  I  may  be  aa 
frank  in  telling  all  I  know  about  Mr.  Wilmslow  as  is  consistent  with 
propriety,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  append  this  little  qualifica- 
tion, but  there  are  some  passages  in  the  life  of  most  men,  not  to  say 
most  guardsmen,  which  nobody  would  presume  to  write  about,  ex 
oept  in  the  newspaper  your  daughters  air  for  you  before  you  come 
down  to  breakfast. 

Lord  Ambergate,  and  the  other  statesmen  at  the  club,  told  us 
something  of  Wilinslow's  history,  with  the  charitable  tone  aud  cor- 
dial feeling  with  which,  very  likely  this  afternoon,  or  ))erhaps  to- 
morrow, just  as  it  happens,  some  other  improvised  committoo  of  pub- 
Be  iifetyy  lounging  at  that  or  some  other  club,  will  discuss  the  hia- 
loij  of  Lord  Ambergate,  or  Acton  Calveley,  oc  Toni  Ora*mfltfx*i« 


■so 
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ITot  Tel)-infornied  fellows  all  of  tliem,  and  men  who  know  ths 
Iworld,  sod  are  not  to  be  humbugged,  and  all  that  aort  of  thing.  But 
Ido  they  tbiok,  like  Job's  friends,  tliat  tliey  alone  are  the  people,  and 
ItiiBt  wisdom  ^tdl  die  with  themt    Very  likely  Lord  Malachite  (who 

rke  agaioat  time  last  night,  and  naa  in  a  rage  this  momiDg  because 
reporters,  who  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  about,  had  not 
Iwasted  much  valuable  space  on  bis  plalJUides)  is  at  this  minute  tell- 
ling  Slangley  Barker,  the  eminent  diner-out.  that  Ambei^ate  caonot 
IraJM  any  more  money,  and,  in  deapair,  has  iuhumaiily  threatened  his 
Italher  that,  if  he  will  not  pay  his  debts,  he  will  rat,  and  spoil  the 
Ipoor  old  Earl's  darling  hope  of  getting  rid  of  four  of  the  pearls  and 
Ipyramids  in  hia  coronet.  And  Sir  AUnn  Bilbeny  joins  them,  and, 
laKer  some  prelitniuary  cackle  about  the  state  of  his  own  health  and 
Ithe  hideous  casually— shipwreck  of  emigraols — in  to-day's  "  Times," 
lor  something  else  which  nobody  cares  about,  introduces  another  topic 
Iwhich  makes  iheni  draw  closer  to  him  and  listen.  Perhaps  he  is 
lon]y  saying  that  Sir  Frederic  Belt's  wile  is  wild  with  mortification  at 
Ifinding  that  Freddy  has  again  deceived  her,  and  that  be  still  goes  to 

t  pretty  little  bouse  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  has  sent  two  cream- 
Icolored  ponies,  with  eilrer  harness,  there  during   the   past  week. 

~  N  they  look  at  one  another,  and  laugh  at  the  fun !  Sir  Allan 
"         '  lugh,  perhaps,  if  he  knew  what  Slaugley  Barker  said  yes- 
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called  triflere,  but  we  will  make  answer  out  of  Paley,  and  bold  that 
noibing  is  a  trifle  that  tends  to  the  harmless  gratincation  of  many; 
mud  anybody  who  will  not  be  oonvinced  by  Pidey,  is  a  mere  infidel, 
and  unfit  to  be  argued  with. 

But  we  will  put  Henry  Wilmslow's  history  into  a  little  clearer 
£orm  than  was  employed  by  his  fiiends  at  the  club.  Had  the  matter 
rested  with  me,  I  would  have  given  gentle,  good  Jane  Tracy  a  differ- 
ent husband,  and  dear  Emma,  Kate,  and  Amy  Wilmslow  another 
kind  of  father.  Ncucitur^  non  JU^  and  we  must  make  the  best  of 
him,  and  not  be  too  hard.  Superfine  Tom  Crowsfoot  condemned 
him  in  his  supei-fine  way,  but  it  was  not  for  any  cause  which  merited 
such  utter  condeumation,  but  because  he  was  one  of  the  style  of  men 
whom  Tom  detests.  Mr.  Crowsfoot  has  all  his  life  been  quietly 
wicked,  not  because  wickedness  is  wi'on^,  but  because  quietness  it 
ffentlemanly.  Wilmslow  was  noisily  wicked,  but  then  he  was  noisy 
in  every  thin^.  If  he  shut  a  book — to  be  sure  it  was  seldom  he  had 
that  trouble,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  always  very  soon  after  he  opened 
one — he  shut  it  with  a  banff.  If  he  stormed  the  gentle  heart  of  a 
cofyphit^  he  did  not  do  it,  Bke  Tom  Crowsfoot,  moyennant  a  bracelet 
and  a  plenipotentiary,  but  blundered  about  the  dark  wings  of  the 
Opera-house  at  rehearsal-time,  and  kept  his  great  stamping  horses 
pawing  the  Haymarket  pavement  opposite  the  stage-door,  wnile  his 
arms  and  motto  edified  the  world  at  large.  Humbug  as  he  was,  his 
laugh  was  as  hearty  as  if  he  meant  laughter,  and  his  loud  voice  ranff 
oat  over  other  voices,  as  if  he  had  not  a  caie  or  a  fear  in  the  worl^ 
at  a  time  when  his  debts  had  made  him  so  nervous,  that  the  most 
harmleas  lounger  had  but  to  wait  at  a  comer  to  be  instantly  transr- 
fi>rmed,  in  Wihnslow's  apprehensions,  into  a  sherifi^s  officer  bent  on 
c^>turing  him.  It  was  his  organization  that  made  him  noisy,  and 
laid  him  open  to  Tom  Crowsfoot's  criticisoL  We  will  not  take  him 
at  Tom*s  hostile  valuation. 

Henry  Wilmslow  was  of  an  old  funily — the  heralds  gave  him 
Hastinffs,  but  that  they  always  think  a  man  has  a  right  to  who  can 
prove  Bosworth,  where  unquestionably  a  Wilmslow  l^d  lance  for  the 
Boar.  But  the  family  did  not  keep  itself  respectable,  and  we  find  it 
robbing  under  Elizabeth,  and  jobbing  under  Anne,  and  decidedly 
aufieriug  no  particular  martyrdom  for  its  principles  in  the  inteiim. 
But  if  Hastings  were  a  myth,  and  a  Wilmslow  did  not  charge  the 
British  army  under  William  Kex  the  Conqueror,  he  assuredly  did 
under  William  Pitt  the  Heaven- bom,  and  charged  it  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, in  the  capacity  of  a  contractor,  that  he  speedily  realized  a  hand- 
•ome  for|uue.  This  Henry  Wilmslow  would  have  inherited,  ]>ut>  un- 
happly  fi>r  him,  his  revered  parent,  in  tlie  decline  of  his  life,  became 
•Uurtled  at  the  evil  means  he  had  adopted  in  accumukting  his  gainsi 
•oqi^t  tpiritual  consohitioo.    Not,  however^  in  tiDA  CVk^oxOn  ^ 
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BEngland,  or  hU  fortune  might  have  been  spared.  ,  There  unlncbily 

n-caed  trnditiona  of  rcgimentnl  cbaplnios,  of  niiom,  iu  his  youo^r 

9,  he  had  known  two  or  three  specimens,  disgraceful  to  a  bodtr  of 

ch,  however,  tbev  were  not,  even  then,  chamcleriBtic.    Old  Samael 

i'iUnsiow,  whose  snrewdoesa  now  only  partially  helped  him,  inusted 

a  regarding  one  poor  tipsy  creature,  known  in  his  regiment  as  the 

ieverend  Cherry  Bounce,  and  whose  conversation  was  the  commiuR- 

lon  serviee  (undiluted,  but  with  an  extended  social,  range),  as  a  type 

f  the  clerical  order.     He  paid  dearly  for  his  ignorant  wilfulness,  for 

sought  the  counsel  of  a  clever  sectarian  preacher,  whose 

n  his  time  achieved  as  much  for  bis  uacoutbly- named  sect  as 

■  member  of  the  vaunted  Order  of  Jesus  ever  efccted  for  the 

•ciety,  old  Wilraslow's  senses  were  first  Wghtened  out  of  him  by 

i  ulira-Calvinistic  horrors  his  adviser  judiciously  conjured  up, — 

ct,  he  was  completely  alienated  and  isolated  from  Lis  family, — and, 

pnally,  the  bulk  of  his  money  was  handed  over — not  bequeathed, 

'  e  astute  doctrinarians  being  up  to  the  doctrine  of  mortmain — for 

e  building  and  endowing  meeting-houses  for  the  "  connection"  of 

kvhich  his  theological  fiiend  was  a  shining  light.     So  went  the  spoils 

f  the  British  army,  and  the  elder  Wilmslow  did  not  long  survice 

aracter  observe?.  "  The  father  sacrificed 
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how  oompletelj  a  man  is  ruined.  Wilmslow  had  inherited  something 
of  his  father^s  shrewd,  coarse  nature,  and  could  at  times  be  bitterly 
bard,  especially  when  there  was  a  choice  between  withholding  pay- 
ment of  a  just  debt,  and  spending  the  money  on  some  unnghteous 
pleasure.  At  such  a  ciisis  he  was  proof  against  any  pleadings,  and 
took  spiteful  delight  in  feeling  his  sovereigns  between  his  finger  and 
thumb  in  his  pocket,  while  solemnly  swearing  to  a  distressed  trades- 
man that  be  did  not  that  day  know  where  to  turn' for  five  shillings, 
though  he  should  be  in  ample  funds  next  week.  And  then  having, 
as  he  imagined,  deluded  his  creditor,  he  would  go  away  and  be  him- 
self deluded,  slightly  more  successfully,  by  some  Mademoiselle  Helena  i 
or  Juliette,  whose  poor  httle  meubles  had  that  morning  been  seized  ' 
by  a  cruel  landlord,  whom  son  bon  petit  Henri  had  to  pay  out ;  and 
with  whom  (the  barbarous  wretch  being,  most  likely,  her  husband  or 
brother)  she  shared  the  spoil  as  soon  as  the  captain  had  gone  too  far 
down  stairs  to  hear  them  laugh.  Then  he  went  to  Paris, — he  talked 
French,  by  the  way,  with  a  very  pure  and  bold  English  accent,  like 
aome  of  his  betters, — ^and  as  he  combined  a  couple  of  tastes  which  do 
not  harmonize  advantageously  for  the  pocket,  especially  in  France, 
namely,  playing  high  and  drinking  hard,  he  scarcely  could  be  said  to 
visit  the  Continent  for  retrenchment.  At  home  his  rooms  in  Half- 
moon-street  were  open  to  all  comers  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  and 
even  when  it  became  expedient  to  see  who  knocked,  as  it  soon  did, 
he  still  held  hosfntable  orgy  for  any  one  who  had  no  claim  u()on  him. 
But  it  was  a  queer  set  that  the  captain  liked  to  have  about  him, — a 
bad  set,  in  fact, — I  do  not  mean  on  the  mere  score  of  its  members 
being  remarkably  good-for-nothing, — a  qualification  which  would 
suit  some  very  good  sets  we  all  know, — but  in  point  of  taste.  He 
liked  what  is  called  the  ^  artist-world,*'  but  then  he  was  incapable  of  i 
comprehending  either  art  or  its  nobler  professors,  and  patronized  any 
rattling,  scampish  vaurien — if  foreign,  so  much  tlie  better — who 
dressed  like  a  Guy,  told  profane  or  immoral  anecdotes,  or  both, 
sketched  a  caricature,  blew  a  bugle,  or  modelled  a  statuette,  A  scamp 
of  this  sort,  especially  if  he  wore  a  moustache,  smoked  cigars  all  the 
morning,  and  could  bang  a  terrific  pianoforte  accompaniment  to 
aongA  of  the  Quartier  Latin^  sung  21s  they  sing  in  French  vaudevilles 

SI  mean  abominably),  was  dear  to  whatever  did  duty  for  heart  in 
leury  Wilmslow.  Sometimes  he  would  get  a  number  of  those  people 
together,  with  ladies  who  dressed  very  charmingly,  but  whom  one 
would  not  have  otherwise  proposed  as  models,  except  to  Mr.  Frost  or 
to  Mr.  Maclise,  and  then,  what  with  champagne  and  innocent  badi" 
wsffe^  Binding,  and  cigar-smoke  (which  the  ladies  were  good  enough 
not  to  mind  at  all,  and  indeed  rather  to  like,  and  sometimes  to  make), 
the  eveoing  glided  very  pleaaantly  into  night,  and  the  night  into 
i^owing.    Ami  Wilmslow  was  happy,  collthbutu^{Y)^'^TkA^Vi>3k^»«^ 
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gh,  and  sometimes  his  kid  joke  la  the  happiness  of  his  respectable 

□ds.     These  nere  Dot  play  uights, — the  artisU  of  Wilmslow's  sat 

~e  not  much  to  lose, — and  if  cards  i»ine  out  it  Siaa  chiefly  for  oob- 

ing  or  telliu^  fortuoes,  or  to  show  the  trick  by  which  the  G«niiui 

ron  So«(«rkite  ruined  young  Loppy  at  Baden-Baden,  and  droT« 

t  exuilable  youth  to  shoot  hituself  in  the  gnrdeu  at  the  boteL    All 

i,  and  perhaps  a  little  ioarti,  that  time,  which  is  short,  mii^l  not 

e  quita  unimproved,  was  comparatively  economical.     But  Wilmslow 

id  play,  in  Enghind  as  well  as  in  France,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  ia 

(hich  he  was  most  cheated.     Certainly  good  Aunt  A)bt«da's  money 

1  go  into  quartets  which,  could  she  have  know  them,  would  haro 

Ktonishcd  her,  though  she  liad  often  declared  that  after  the  repeal  of 

3  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  the  lotting  dreadful  E>iEsenlera 

,o  a  Chiistian  Farliaiiient,  nothing  could  ever  astoaish  her,  good  old 

ting,  again. 

I  This  was  Henry  Wilmslow  for  the  years  he  was  first  on  town, 
be  is  soon  going  to  be  married,  it  ought  lo  be  said  that 
e  had  lived  hard,  he  had  presen'ed  his  good  looks.  He  nu 
I  tail,  showy,  rather  effective  looking  man,  with  black  hair  and  black 
^hiskers,  both  redundant.  He  trained  his  hair  with  great  care,  and 
>  show  n  broad  shiny  wedgi;  thereof  rising  from  the  partin?, 
:>9ung   his  head,  flanked   hv  a  moss  of  neat  little  curls.      He 
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was  settled.  A  good  many  good-looking  men  have  arrived  at  the 
same  settlement,  and,  at  this  minute,  are  going  through  the  same 
preparatory  process. 

Fortune  often  helps  us,  but  seldom  in  the  way  we  expect.  Henry 
Wilmslow  fully  intended  to  slide  pleasantly  from  his  bachelor  state 
into  his  wedded  life.  He  thought  it  most  likely  that  the  thing  would 
happen  naturally  enough,  ne  occasionally  went  to  parties,  visited 
country-houses  to  shoot,  looked  into  operarbozes.  He  felt  very  certain 
that  either  in  a  quadrille,  or  at  a  break&st- table,  or  during  an  entr'acte^ 
he  should  see  the  right  woman,  and  what  was  of  more  consequence, 
the  right  woman  would  see  him.  The  rest  was  matter-of-course, 
though  the  courtsliip  business  might  be  a  bit  of  a  bore — however,  in 
ffood  society  people  do  not  ^  keep  company,*^  and  it  would  not  Ust 
long.  Mr.  Molesworth  has  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Wilmslow  of 
Aspen  Court,  at  fifty,  was  not  a  bit  wiser  than  he  ought  to  be — the 
supererogatory  wisdom  could  hardly  be  expected  in  Captain  Wilms- 
low, of  the  Guards,  at  thirty. 

Well,  Wilmslow  deserved  his  good  fortune  about  as  little  as  most 
young  gentlemen.  I  suppose  we  shall  agree  as  to  that  He  had 
flung  Aunt  Albreda's  money  away,  after  the  manner  of  the  prodigal 
•on  of  the  East,  with  such  additional  wickedness  as  civilization  teaches 
the  prodigal  sons  of  the  West  He  was  a  roui — I  would  say  rake, 
which  is  quite  as  good  a  word,  but  I  am  told  young  ladies  allege 
that  thev  have  been  raking,  bless  them,  when  their  worst  crime  has 
been  gomg  to  several  parties,  and  prolonging  the  after-supper  danoet 
until  three  o'clock.  I  want  a  word  that  has  no  innocence  within 
•oent  of  it,  and  I  do  not  want  to  call  hard  names.  So  we  will  keep 
to  the  French  word,  which,  rightly  understxKxl,  reeks  sufficiently  lor 
our  purpose.  Henry  Wilmslow  was  a  roue — and  one  of  the  vulgar 
ichooL  And  this  is  the  gentleman  who  expected  the  worid  to  be  so 
arranged,  that  a  fresh,  modest,  beautiful,  loving  woman  was  to  throw 
her  parse  at  his  feet,  and  herself  into  his  arms,  and  be  his  slave  and 
comforter  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And  what  is  more — it  happened. 
The  Pares,  kinder  to  him  than  he  could  be  even  to  himself^  deter- 
mined to  give  him  another  chance. 

It  came,  however,  when  he  was  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  think- 
ing of  any  thing  rather  than  affection  and  consolation.  All  Aunt 
Albreda's  money  was  gone.  He  had  sold  his  commission,  and  spent 
the  produce.  No  more  bills  to  be  done.  Mr.  Shaudon,  the  Christian 
usurer,  would  not  speak  to  him.  Mr.  Issachar,  the  Jewish  usurer, 
would  not  see  him.  Pactolus  has  ebbed  quite  out  when  these  marka 
Are  viable.  Actions,  long  siuce  pressed  to  judgment,  started  up  grim 
oa  all  aides,  and  it  was  of  no  use  Wilnit»low*s  swaggering  now,  and 
W/vut  that  the  matter  was  in  his  lawyer*s  hands,  those  legal  extrem- 
aatnafing  been  washed  of  him  and  his  concerns  wb«ii \V ^%ik Vm&H 
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Iliiil  be  ueitlitir  would  nor  could  cany  oat  oa^  MT&ngeineiit  with  > 

Tngle  creditor.     He  hud  long  since  eitianated  the  pockets  of  hb 

ids.  BO  far  as  they  chose  to  exhaust  ihem  ; — the  prooesa  was  shorter 

a  Heary  could  have  imagined  when  in  full  flush,  and  when  ha 

.  only  to  say  he  had  no  money  about  him,  to  hear  a  Uasty  "  Moy 

r  ftliow  !"  and  feel  a  frieDd'a  puTE«  put  into  his  band.     Beside^ 

1  Wgan  to  look  grave  at  his  joki-s,  and  eTen  to  hint  that  though 

\-  were  not  stmit'laceO,  heaven  forbid !  lliera  were  cerlniD  out- 

Ivnn!  proprieties ;  and  he  began  to  be  left  out  of  parties;  nod  drags, 

nhich  he  had  often  sbouled  and  blonn  bonis,  were  found  to  bara 

ir  numbers  made  up  for  the  rac^  or  the  piu-nic.     More  signa,  and 

>nkey  as,  in  Bonii;  respects,  Henry  Wilinslow  was,  he  could  not  help 

eing  that  he  whb  "  going  to  the  bad,"     He  was  letl,  like  Sir  Wal- 

r  Aniyott,  "  alone  with  the  pale  ghosts  of  his  dead  joys,"  and  what 

as  woree,  ibe  ghosts  began  to  look  remarkably  like  biuli^ 

Yet,  one  morning,  as  he  was  sadly  shaving  in  liis  single,  ugly, 

little  iniiashnpen  room,  in  one  of  the  sti'eets  near  St.  Jamee's  Square 

■for  he  bad  long  since  been  obliged  to  evacuate  his  position  in  Half- 

liioon-^treet,  not  entirely  niliout  loss  of  baggage),  and  thinking  what 

|in  utter  mistake  the  world  whs,  and  why  they  brought  him  lukewarm 

tve  with,  and  what  a  pity  it  wa<!  he  had  not  gone  to  more 

fcarlies,  and  breakfasis,  and  boies,  and  where  thu  deuc«  he  should 
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If  he  only  knew  how  pretty  Jane  Tracy  is  looking,  while  in  the 
well-appointed  bedroom,  in  Mr.  Molesworth's  house,  tnen  in  Bedford  \ 
Row  (where  she  has  been  staying  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Molesworth^, 
she  is  arranging  her  bright  hair  before  the  glass  I  What  a  rich 
brown  that  hair  is,  and  what  n  quantity  she  has,  and  yet  how  easily 
and  well  she  manages  it,  laying  it  right  and  left  into  great  shiny 
folds,  and  twisting  the  remainder  into  a  mystic  coronal,  the  secret 
of  which  is  known  but  to  herself  and  those  giraffe  hair-pins  !  And 
bow  fresh  she  looks,  and  healthy,  and  English !  Her  figure  is  rather 
full,  and  if  all  were  not  so  beautifully  rounded  (especially  those  arms, 
which  you  can  see,  as  Miss  Tracy's  hands  are  above  her  head,  and 
the  loose  sleeves  of  the  morning-dress  slip  back),  you  might  almost 
be  an  ungrateful  wretch,  and  tliink  her  too  plump.  But  her  hands 
are  so  white  and  small,  and  her  foot — well,  you  canliot  see  that,  but 
there  stands  a  pair  of  tiny  shoes  on  that  chair :  you  can  see  tliem, 
and  judge  of  what  can  be  put  into  them.  Jane  is  not  called  beauti- 
ful, though  sometimes,  when  her  face  lights  up  with  merriment — it 
is  always  full  of  kindness — and  her  blue  eyes  sparkle,  and  her  laugh 
rings  so  pleasantly — one  feels  a  great  contempt  for  mere  nomencla- 
ture, and  if  she  is  not  to  be  called  beautiful,  you  may  keep  your 
adjectives  for  your  dolls  in  the  Annuals.  And  did  you  ever  see  a 
head  more  gracefully  put  on  ?  Look,  as  she  turns  to  answer  Mrs. 
Molesworth,  who  is  knocking  at  the  door,  to  ask  her  to  come  down 
to  lunch.  And  hear  the  cheeiful  voice  that  says,  ^  In  one  minute, 
dear." 

Jane  Wilmslow's  voice  is  not  so  cheerful  now,  for  I  have  written 
of  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  She  is  tlie  mother  of  three  daughters, 
whose  father  is  tnat  sallow  ex-officer  coming  up  from  paying  the 
washerwoman.  If  he  only  knew  the  coup  he  will  make  in  a  few 
hours! 

He  did  make  it,  and  in  quite  a^  simple  a  way  as  any  which  he 
had  proposed  to  himself  in  his  days  of  glory.  With  some  vague 
notion  of  asking  Mr.  Molesworth  (whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
in  the  opera-box  of  the  then  manager  of  the  King's  Theatre — the 
fiict  was,  that  Molesworth  was  suinff  the  latter,  and  remarkably 
friendly)  for  advice  as  to  his  affairs,  he  called  in  Bedford  Row,  and 
was  asked  to  dinner.  Whereby  did  Henry  Wilmslow  not  only  save 
his  eight  shillings,  but  did  so  f&ncinate  Miss  Jane  Tracy — how,  I 
never  could  understand — that  the  result  was  matrimony.  When 
this  hd  is  arrived  at,  it  seems  waste  of  time  to  talk  about  the  mo- 
tives which  produced  it  Even  Tom  Crowsfoot  has  admitted  that 
Wilmslow  was  about  as  pleasant  a  person  as  a  noisy  officer  in  debt 
can  be^  and  his  loud  manner  may  have  imposed  on  Jane,  who,  beinff 
herMlf  very  guileless,  may  have  taken  Henry's  clamor  for  the  frank 
ofa  cheeriful,  honest  ^ellow.     He  had  b%^Ti  %>  Cj^OAX^iasAaDs 
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o  1  and  JaDe  btid  not  lived  much  in  the  world,  and  had  litUe  an- 

kerstitions,  perhaps,  about  officers ;  asd  then — 1  really  do  not  like 

o  write  it — she  was  so  good,  and  her  goodness  made  it  impoaubls 

.t  the  country  girl  ahoSd  at  all  comprehend  Wilmslow's  real  char- 

cr  ;  but  Molesworth  had  said  that  the  ca.ptfUD  had  been  "  rathei 

gay,"  and  it  is  my  solemn  belief  that  tbeae  words  did  no  harm 

i)  the  captain's  suit.     At  any  rate  he  wooed  thrivingly,  and  Jana 

Mr.  Molesworth  could  have  prevented  this,  at  least  in  the  earlier 

l.art  uf  the  courtship  ;  later,  I  am  not  so  sure  about  it ;  hut  be  did 

liut  chooBe  to  prevent  it-     Miss  Tracy  was  bis  client,  and  bis  fiiend, 

Lut  he  would  do  nothing  to  keep  her  out  of  the  arnis  of  that  Hounp. 

pet  ke  knew  all  about  Wilmslow,  and  about  a  good  many  other  peo- 

e  of  the  Wilmslow  kind.     A  manager  of  an  opera-house  knows  as 

ui;1i  as  most  men,  and  can  tell  a  good  deal  to  a  confidential  adviser 

bo  is  supposed  to  be  suing  him.     Beades,  Mulesworth  had  othar 

eaua  of  ascertaining  the  precise  social,  moral,  and  pecuniary  pou- 

jn  of  Jane's  lover.     That  lie  did  asc«rtain  it,  most  accurately,  thera 

no  doubt  at  all ;  and  having  done  so,  he  not  only  did  not  warn 

loe  Tracy  of  ber  peril,  but  be  facilitated  Wilmslow's  progress  in  hia 

Ha  knt  Henry  moD^y,  oot  much,  but  enough  to  k^p  him 

■ntable,  and  be  guaranteed  the  rent  of  some  decent  apartments 
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fifteen  hundred  a  jear  was  speedily  squandered,  with  the  exception 
of  two  hundred;  which  Molesworth  had  thought  proper  to  secure, 
and  to  secure  in  a  way  which  enabled  him  to  defy  all  Henry's  at- 
tempts to  get  at  the  principal,  and  even  to  resist  poor  Jane's  entrea- 
tiea,  when  lier  husband  had  compelled  the  poor  girl  to  ask  that  this 
little  fund  might  be  given  up  to  him.  The  rest  went  as  Aunt  Al- 
breda's  allowance  first,  and  theu  her  legacy  had  gone,  and  as  the 
commission  money  had  gone,  and  every  other  sum  that  Wilmslow 
could  lay  hands  on  had  gone.  The  hardships,  privations,  and  hu-  I 
miliations  to  which  a  vicious  spendthrift's  wife  is  exposed,  came  heav- 
ily on  poor  Jane  Wilmslow.  Sometimes  more  heavily  than  she  could 
well  bear ;  for  she  never  had  the  consolation  of  being  loved,  to  arm 
her  against  all  this  world's  storms,  and  to  be  her  a^'surauce  of  an- 
other world's  peace.  And,  at  last,  though  not  without  a  desperate 
resistance  on  the  poor  woman's  part,  her  husband  took  from  her  the 
power  of  loving  him.  All  was  at  length  over  between  them,  except 
the  marriage  link,  and  Jane's  never-weakened  sense  of  duty.  But 
there  was  another  love,  which  the  vain,  and  vicious,  and  hardening 
man  could  not  disturb  or  destroy.  They  had  three  children,  girls,  ( 
born  in  the  earliest  years  of  their  marriage.  Jane  never  had  any 
more.  To  these  children  she  became  the  angel  which  she  would 
have  been  to  their  father,  had  his  nature  permitted  it.  To  these 
children  she  devoted  herself  with  an  unvarying  and  sedulous  affec- 
tion, which  neither  his  ridicule  nor  his  threats  ever  turned  aside 
from  its  holy  course.  She  could  tremble  ai^ay  from  his  taunting 
presence,  and  cry  her  very  heart  out  beside  her  bed,  but  when  she  . 
rose  from  her  knees,  it  was  to  go  to  the  cot,  or  assist  in  the  lesson, 
or  arrange  the  walk,  or  to  work  at  the  little  dress,  or  to  do  some  other 
kindneas  at  which  he  had  been  scoffing.  Not  that  he  did  not  rather 
like  his  little  girls,  after  his  manner.  Indeed  they  were  so  beautiful, 
and  of  such  various  beauty,  that  his  vanity  and  his  caprice  could 
hardly  but  be  flattered  when  he  vouchsafed  a  glance  at  the  group. 
Nay,  he  took  the  trouble  to  do  his  utmost  to  counteract  his  wife's 
teai*hing,  and  stooped  to  occasional  fits  of  education  in  his  own 
school,  seasons  at  which  poor  Jane's  heart  was  well-nigh  bursting. 
It  needed  not,  however,  for  the  wisdom  of  childhood  served  each 
child,  in  turn,  better  than  its  loving  mother's  wisdom  had  served  her. 
They  found  their  father  out,  and  three  more  hearts,  little,  but  warm 
ones,  dropped  away  from  Henry  Wilmslow.  Who  could  love  thai 
Tain,  noisy,  passionate  sensualist  I 

-  Troubles,  thick  and  fast,  hard  tioubles  from  abroad,  harder  in  her 
QDoertam  home — so  passed  the  fiist  twenty  years  of  Jane  Wilmslow's 
wedded  life.  Had  Wilmslow  been  asked  what  was  the  chief  grief 
of  tbair  household,  he  would  have  answered,  "  Poverty."  1  hey 
poor,  KMiiedoieft  miserably  poor,  but  Jaae't  beixt^Qra\ii  \an^ 
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I  ftconied  to  make  that  nnsner.  I  do  not  know  any  one  word  which 
I  ivouM  have  expreased  her  misfortunes — two  words  would  have  done 
I  it,  but  she  WHS  loo  good  to  UBe  them,  for  they  were  the  names  of  her 
I  hnsband. 

ut  they  have  won  As^Mn  Court  now.     No  more  poverfy,  at  leaaL 


CHAPTER  VL 

FACES    A    CARD. 

The  Wilmslows  did  not  leare  town  quite  so  soon  as  Mr.  Wimslow 

]ad  intended.     For  a  Tamily  which  has  been  stni^ling;  with  diffi- 

I  culticA  Gnils  various  ^inall  nod  sordid,  but  stubborn  obelacles  in  the 

I  way  of  locomotion.  '  A  single  mnn  of  limited  means  can  walk  silenttr 

It  of  hi«  club,  and  into  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  buy  a  carpet-bag  and 

me  shirts,  and  a  railway  wrapper,  and  then  theio  ia  nothing  but  his 

1  between  him  and  any  friendlier  region  he  may  decide  upon  while 

'A  rich  master  of  a  house  in 
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accordingly,  he  would  not  talk  about  it.  Then  Jane,  of  course,  had 
to  go  and  plead  with  the  lawyer  for  more ;  and  though  he  was  always 
gracious  and  kind  to  her,  even  in  days  when  she  was  most  compelled 
to  pester  and  waylay  him  for  supplies,  he  was  not  very  open-handed. 
However,  clotlies  were  bought,  and  Emma,  Kate,  and  Amy,  who  had 
never  been  dressed  as  they  ought  always  to  have  been,  were  made  to 
look  very  nice  (they  had  m  a  dressmaker,  and  worked  away  with  her 
in  a  bedroom,  for  their  respected  papa  made  it  so  disagreeable  by 
joking  with  her,  and  otherwise,  besides  smoking,  that  there  was  no 
sitting  in  the  parlor) ;  and  Jane  herself,  but  that  she  looked  worn 
and  weary,  would,  in  her  new  dresses,  have  reminded  Henry  Wilms- 
low  of  their  old  days,  if  his  hard  bloodshot  eyes  had  held  a  gleam  of 
kindness  in  them.  But  by  the  time  the  dresses  were  ready,  and  new 
boots  and  new  bonnets  were  bought,  and  divers  other  things  which  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  catalogue,  and  of  which,  for  some  years,  I 
am  afraid  the  poor  dear  girls'  catalogue  was  a  brief  one  (and  such  as 
their  mother  was  quite  ashamed  to  stick  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  of 
their  boxes,  at  the  few  periods  when  she  could  afford  them  a  school), 
and  when  the  landlady  was  paid  in  full,  and  the  butcher  paid  hal^ 
and  the  baker  up  to  Christmas,  and  such  heaps  of  small  bills  had 
been  settled,  that  it  was  an  irritating  mystery  how  others  should  still 
keep  dropping  in,  some  with  piteous,  some  with  bullying  vivd  voce 
introductions,  Mrs.  Wilmslow's  patience,  and  Mr.  Molesworth's  money 
were  very  nearly  exhausted.  But  at  length  all  was  done,  and  the 
morning  actually  arrived  when  the  female  part  of  the  family  set  forth 
with  the  luggage ;  it  being  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  haughty 
Mr.  Wilmslow,  in  his  cloak  of  sables,  had  abandoned  them  to  their 
own  devices,  and  had  departed  to  Leicester  Square  for  a  final  game 
at  billiards,  or  that  he  met  them  at  the  station,  rather  fiushed  with 
liquor,  but  looking  bold  and  imposing,  as  he  swaggered  up  the  plat- 
form in  his  mighty  cloak,  discharging  a  very  large  oath  at  a  very 
tmall  newspaper- boy  for  running  against  him.  Ue  had  never  cared 
about  Jane,  and  his  wife  had  long  learned  to  care  only  for  doing  her 
duty  to  him,  and  of  course  it  did  not  occur  to  either  to  be  proud  of 
the  other.  But  as  they  stood  together,  waiting  while  the  carnage 
glided  up,  a  good  many  looks  were  directed  towards  them  by  other 
paMcngers — Jane  was  pronounced  the  model  of  an  English  matron, 
only  it  was  a  pity,  people  thought,  that  she  looked  so  pale ;  and 
Henry  was  conceived,  from  his  sables  and  his  haughty  bearing,  to  be 
some  kind  of  Ambassador, — a  sonorous  titlt*,  to  which  folks  who 
have  not  seen  nmcli  of  embas^ies  attach  extraordinary  ideas  of 
majesty. 

To  those  who  are  unluckily  acquainted  with  Wilmslows  of  their 
OWB,  it  may  possibly  occur  as  curious,  that  my  Mr.  \ViIms»low  did  not,  as 
as  Ajspea  Court  was  decreed  to  his  wife,  \mIn«d^«9ui^^  \K^)fi«^\K^ 
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ADcambec  llie  fuae.  A  nun  whose  wife  Lia  just  had  an  eMMo  cf 
5,000/.  B-year  aiijudgeil  U>  her,  is  eurdj  lord  of  miny  men'b  potses, 
anil  need  Dot  go  very  i^  U)  look  foir  ihat  obliging  holders.  Do  roll 
thick  that  Heory  ^  ilnulow  did  not  remeinber  this  1  Ami  wboi  the 
first  eappties  the  solicitor  seut  to  Mrs.  Wilini^w  had  been  sqoADdend, 
and  the  Ainba5a&i.ior  was  qaite  clear  that  do  more  would  be  fonh- 
coming  for  his  peison&j  beoeftt,  h^  dJd  manrh  ofi^  savagely,  to  Mr. 
ShaDdon,  the  Chtislian  usurer,  of  nhom  mention  hua  been  made, and 
aHempit^d  a  negotiation.  But  as  he  eeeioed  to  want  the  money  so 
very  uiuch.  and  did  not  evea  pralend  to  besiiat«  over  ih«  ptice  at 
which  Mr.  Sbandou  propoand  to  sell  hia  gold,  the  latter  genijeman 
began  to  suspect  a  downright  swindle,  and  al^r  making  an  appoint- 
ment with  Wilmaiow,  went  off  to  Moleaworth,  which  Ueniy  had 
particulvi'Iy  requested  him  not  to  do.  I  do  not  suppose  you  and  1 
care  what  psa^ed  belwetin  an  attorney  and  a  bi]l-<l]scountei'  about  a 
acamp — enough  to  sit}'  that  Wilmslow  got  ueither  money,  nor  dia- 
count  wine,  uur  a  Wardour-street  Coireggio,  nor  Birmingham  jewel- 
lerj',  from  the  excellent  Mr.  Shandon,  but  he  did  get  a  special  invita- 
tion from  Mr.  MoJesworlli  to  call  upon  bim  at  a  given  bout.  And 
when  the  Ambassador  came  forth  from  that  audience,  he  looked  «z- 
c««di[igl_v  irate,  but  thenceforth  ho  tried  to  taisa  no  more  money. 
They  departed  for  Gluuc4.'Stersbire.     But  the  delay  occaaoned  a 
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mwmj  mi  the  pheasants  and  partridge-     She  will  like  to  find  a  well- 
filled  larder.     Can  you  be  oflf  by  to-night's  train  ?" 

^  Certainly.  But  as  for  the  pheasants  and  partridges,**  said  Ber- 
nard, glancing  at  the  **  Law  Almanac,*'  which  hung  behind  Moles- 
worth — "  tliis  is  the  10th  of  February." 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  Molesworth.     "  Never  mind  if  it  is." 

Quite  understanding  this,  Carlyon  said, — 

^  There  are  some  things  which  should  be  attended  to,  if  I  am  to  be 
away  long." 

**  Any  thing  Lobb  can't  do  ?" 

^  Not  for  a  week  or  so.  Afler  that,  the  Lampton  abstract  must  be 
taken  up  in  earnest,  and  that  I  am  afraid  is  rather  over  Mr.  Lobb*s  head." 

^  He  deserves  to  have  it  laid  over  his  head,  if  it  is.  I  wish  he 
would  learn  some  of  your  quickness.  However,  we  will  say  nothing 
about  the  Lampton  aifair  just  now — leave  Lobb  a  memorandum  of 
what  he  must  do.  I'll  take  care  he  does  it.  And  we'll  write  to  you, 
if  necessary.  Linnery  will  give  you  any  money  you  want.  Take 
three  hundred  pounds." 

^  Three  hundred  pounds  ?"  repeated  Carlyon,  distinctly,  but  with- 
out evincing  any  surprise. 

^  Yes.  Of  course  you  will  not  let  Master  Wilmslow  know  that  you 
have  so  much  money  with  you,  or  indeed  a  shilling  more  than  you 
need.  But  if  Mrs.  Wilmslow  seems  to  want,  let  her  have  what  she 
likes — in  fact,  you  can  lead  up  to  it,  if  you  see  reason.  Only  not  a 
futhing  to  him,  except  from  me,  direct  Would  you  like  to  take 
Cheouerbent  with  you  f" 

^  Just  as  you  please.  No  doubt  I  can  find  work  for  him  in  the 
muniment  room  at  Aspen — there  is  one,  you  mentioned." 

**  Did  I  ?  I  don't  remember  it ;  but  you  recollect  every  thing. 
Yea,  rather  a  queer  place,  and  the  old  tenants  told  queer  stories  about 
it — hideous  noises,  gnashings  of  teeth,  bewailments,  and  so  on — 
founded  in  catn,  I  dare  say.  Turn  Chequerbent  in  there  for  an  hour 
or  two  each  day,"  said  Mr.  Molesworth,  '^  and  let  him  sort  the  old 
papers,  and  make  a  schedule  of  them — at  any  rate,  make  him  seem 
to  be  doing  something.  Don't  let  him  fall  in  love  with  either  of  the 
little  Wilmslows — are  they  not  nice  children,  Bernard  ?" 

^  Charming,"  said  Carlyon,  ^  though  I  suppose  they  would  hardly 
thank  you  for  calling  them  so.  Miss  Wilmslow  is  eighteen,  sh^ 
tells  me." 

^  A  dignified  age,  looked  at  by  twenty-five.  I  am  fifly-three.  But 
they  are  very  good  girls,  and»  considering  the  scrambling  way  they 
have  been  brought  up,  they  have  some  admirable  notions  of  things. 
TlMir  mother  is  a  jewel ; — if  ever  you  marr}',  Carlyon,  try  for  such  a 
gid  m  Jane  Tracy  was,  and  treat  her  better  than  Henry  Wilmslow 
Eat  tnatMl  Imt." 
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"  Well,  sir,"  mill  Bernard,  "  I  believe  Uint  you  help«il  Gmptun 
'^^'iln>Alc)H'  to  ihal  ladr  ;  should  you  hnve  another  like  her  in  yonc 
gift,  and  think  idy  qualilit^aUoas  at  all  equal  to  his,  I  dare  uy  yon 
will  rtrnK-mber  me." 

"  Who  saj-g  I  iielped  Wiliiislow  to  his  msnisge  T  demanded  Molw- 
worih,  slernlr. 

"  Whv,"  said  Carlyon,  '■  vraa  not  the  acknowledgmeiit  part  of  that 
exceedingly  neat  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Wiliuslow  st  the  dinner  yoa 
giive  us  in  Fumivars  Inn,  in  celebration  of  his  victory  f" 

■'  A  blatant  drunkanl,"  replied  Molesworlli,  angrilv.  "  Does  his 
wife  tell  j>eople  the  same  !"  he  anked.  turning  with  quietness  lo  Car- 
ivon.     But,  quitk  ball  or  slow  ball,  Carlyon's  bat  was  readv  for  iL 

"  I  imagine  that  Iter  marriage  is  nearly  the  last  thitig  poor  Mrs. 
"Wihiislow  would  cure  to  talk  about,"  Le  said. 

"  I  don't  know  Uiat,"  replied  the  lawyer.  ''  Perhaps  she  may  talk 
to  you  about  it,  for  you  Beem  to  have  made  youisetf  a  faroriie  in  tbat 
quarter.  If  she  doe^  1  should  like  to  know  whether  slie  thinks  I  had 
much  hand  in  tlie  match." 

"  I  will  remember,"  answered  Bernard.  "  I  think,  however,  that 
there  is  another  subject  on  nliich  she  is  much  more  likely  \o  talk  to 
me.  I  mean  the  state  of  Mr.  Wilmslow's  affairs,  now  that  we  have 
gained  the  estate.     Have  vou  any  instructions  from  r 
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and  could  not  help  seeing  that  there  was  a  genuine  expression  of  sur- 
prise on  the  intelli^nt  features.  Mr.  Molesworth  theu  walked  about 
the  room  for  some  time,  breathed  hard,  looked  carefully  at  all  the  piints 
on  the  walls,  but  without  recognizing  any  one  of  the  chief  justices 
and  chief  barons  there  suspended.  Then  he  gazed  at  Carlyon  a  little 
more,  and  then  his  mind  was  made  up.     He  resumed  his  seat 

^  Bernard,"  he  said,  **  I  do  not  mind  admitting  to  you  that  I  ex- 
pected a  difi'erent  answer,  and  that  what  you  have  said  convinces  me 
that  I  have  made  a  blunder,  for  I  know  you  to  be  incapable  of  obtain- 
ing information  clandestinely.  Let  me  know  how  far  my  blunder  has 
gone.     What  is  your  authority  for  the  statement  you  have  made  ?" 

"  Your  own  handwriting,'^  said  Carlyon,  still  more  surprised. 

**  Ah  r*  said  MolesworUi,  who  knew  all  about  it,  "  I  see.  You 
found  a  bundle  of  papers,  from  me,  sent  to  your  place,  and  among 
them  was  one  marked  A.  C^  and  the  words  destroy  thUy 

**  Precisely,"  said  Carlyon,  **  and  of  course  I  have  destroyed  it" 

^  Ah,  but  you  have  read  it  first !"  said  Molesworth,  "  and  you  have 
an  excellent  memory.  Now  let  this  be  a  warning  to  you  through 
life.  Never  be  in  a  hurry,  if  you  can  help  it,  and  never  be  in  the 
dark,  if  you  can  help  it ;  but  above  all,  never  be  in  a  hurry  and  in 
the  dark  at  the  same  time.  I  was  putting  these  papers  together  for 
you  the  other  evening,  and  my  lamp  went  out  I  rang  for  another, 
and  the  miscl^jef  was  done  while  Spott  was  running  for  it  I  laid 
my  hand  on  that  paper,  which  I  fancied  I  had  placed  in  my  drawer, 
and  it  slipped  into  your  bundle,  which  I  sent  off  hastily  as  I  was 
going  home.     I  explain  this  to  you  for  a  reason." 

**  One  which  I  can  divine,  sir,  I  suppose.  I  have  accidentally  be- 
come acquainted  with  what  I  was  not  intended  to  know." 

"  Neither  you  nor  any  one  else  at  present,"  said  Molesworth.  "  I 
tell  you  that  in  confidence.  The  deeds  were  not  prepared  in  our 
office,  but  in — in  Wales,  in  fact,"  said  Mr.  Molesworth,  **  that  no  one 
might  chatter  needlessly.  But  you  have  the  secret,  such  as  it  is.  Do 
ou  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  will-causes  in  tlie  books  was  loet 
y  just  such  an  accident  in  1817  T' 

••All  that  nevd  be  done,"  replied  Carlyon,  "is  to  revert  to  the 
question  I  asked  you.  Supposing  that  Mrs.  Wilmslow  makes  the  inqui- 
ries I  anticipate,  have  you  any  instructions  to  give  me  as  to  the  reply  I" 

**  There  is  a  little  more  than  that,"  said  Molesworth.  ^  If  tliis  had 
been  merely  an  ordinary  business  secret,  a  mere  private  affair,  which 
was  not  to  be  talked  about,  I  should  have  gladly  confided  it,  as  I  have 
done  scores  of  other  private  matters,  to  your  management  But  there 
wwne  powerful  reasons  agaiast  my  doing  so  in  this  case,  or  rather, 
against  mj  confiding  it  to  any  one  living.  I  prepared  the  deeds  my- 
•df ;  they  were  engrossed  with  blanks,  a^  filled  up  by  another  hand, 
who  kMfW  nothing  of  their  contents." 
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"And  tbe  ragnaturea!"  thought  Carlyon  ;  but  he  said,  "We 
iuve  taken  ainiilBr  precautions  odiw  or  twice  before.  They  ofWi 
'  ''     couutry  to  baffle  the  citrioGitf  of  |p3esiping  local  stamp- 

is  a  more  important  affair  than  an  aristocratic  mortgage 
or  a  shabby  marrijige -settlement,"  said  Molesworth.  "  And  as  a  man 
of  honor,  who  Itm  become  accidentally  ])oeHe.<»ed  of  a  secret,  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  give  me  your  solemn  and  sacred  promise  that 
you  will  never  reveal  what  you  hare  teamed,  and  will  act  as  if  no 
Euch  transaction  had  (aten  place." 

"  If  you  think  it  necessary  to  exact  such  a  promise,"  said  Carlym, 
"  pray  do.     1  make  it  as  solemnly  as  a  promise  can  be  made.'' 

Moleaworth's  eye  went  over  his  ample  table,  and  Bernard  trackioff 
the  glance,  observed  It  rest  upon  a  very  small  and  rather  dusty  r^ 
volume.  However,  Mr.  Molesworth  thought  belter  of  it,  and  did  not 
propose  to  Mr.  Carlyon  to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy. 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  your  assurance,"  said  tie  lawyer,  "  and 
we  will  speak  as  if  the  affair  were  forgotten.  "If  you  are  questioned 
St  Aspen  Court,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  more  than  likely, 
keep  as  near  to  facts  ns  yoti  can.  Expliun  that  Mr.  Wilmslow  is  so 
much  involved  by  twenty  years'  extrava^nce, — you  need  not  be 
mealy-rooutbed. — that  though  they     '"  ' 
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^  All  spite — ^miaerable  spite,"  returned  Paul ;  ^  because,  by  reason 
of  my  profound  knowledge  of  law,  and  of  mj  generally  felicitous 
method  of  transacting  business,  I  am  selected  to  go  into  tbe  country, 
and  you  are  not     Where  are  we  going,  Mr.  Car   on  ?** 

**  to  Aspen  Ck)urt.'' 

**  I'm  agreeable,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent     **  When  T 

^  To-night,  at  eight.  Will  you  dine  with  me,  or  meet  me  at  the 
station  f 

**  The  latter,"  said  Paul,  "  for  reasons,— one  of  which  is,  that  you 
have  a  habit  of  taking  popular  thoroughfares,  and  passing  certain 
fihopA,  which  just  now  I  find  it  convenient  to  eschew." 

**  But  I  will  go  any  way  you  like.     Besides,  it  will  be  dark." 

"  No,  thank  you.     I  will  meet  you  at  the  train." 

•*  Very  well ;  don't  be  late,  please." 

But  Paul  was  late,  so  late  that  the  bell  rang,  and  the  whistle 
founded,  and  the  train  went  off,  taking  Carlyon,  but  not  Chequerbent 
Bernard  wondered  where  his  intended  companion  was,  but  perhajpe 
hardly  regretted  his  absence,  as  it  gave  him  ample  opportunity  for 
considering  the  interview  of  the  day.  And  he  thought  it  over  and 
over  as  he  rushed  across  the  western  counties,  and  had  by  no  means 
dismissed  it  from  his  mind  when  he  fell  asleep,  and  consequently 
dreamed  that  Mr.  Molesworth  and  Mr.  Wilmslow  were  fighting  for 
the  Ambassador's  cloak  of  sables,  which  suddenly  turned  into  a  parch- 
ment deed,  and  exploded  with  a  bang.  Morpheus  was  certainly  the 
fint  inventor  of  pantomime  tricks,  and  perhaps  that  is  why  it  is  so 
easv  to  go  to  sleep  at  a  pantomime. 

fteaching  Bristol,  Carlyon  left  the  railway,  and  struck  across  the 
country  for  Aspen  Court,  When  he  arrived,  it  was  the  forenoon  of 
a  fine  l**ebruary  day.  The  sun  was  bright,  and  even  warm,  and  the 
sky  was  cloudless,  though  its  hue  was  ratlier  of  a  faint  lilac  gray 
than  a  glowing  blue.  There  had  been  a  white  frost,  and  it  still  clus- 
tered in  shady  nooks  and  holes  in  tlie  grass,  but  it  was  melting  away 
finoro  wet  roofs,  and  from  the  shining  leaves  of  the  evergreens.  A 
dim  mbt  hung  on  the  horizon,  and  brought  out  the  denned  forms 
and  tracery  of  the  leafless  trees.  The  roads  were  well  dried  and 
firm,  the  genial  moisture  slightly  deepening  their  brown  hue,  and 
freshening  the  mould  in  the  little  village  gardens.  The  birds  twit- 
tered on  all  sides,  but  the  only  song  was  that  of  the  lark.  Crocuses 
and  double  daisies,  yellow  and  crimson,  were  the  chief  flowers  to  be 
Men,  but  the  shoots  of  the  trees  were  green  and  bursting,  and  all 
promised  an  early  season.  Carlyon  had  an  eye  for  these  things 
UDOOflr  others,  though  the  fields  of  the  Inn  of  Lincoln  are  scaroelj 
€afori3>le  to  the  study  of  rural  nature. 
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Thops  who  had  been  expelled  from  ARpen  Court,  and  of  whom 
we  Bbnll  hear  more  before  our  story  is  over,  had  abandoned  it  totae- 
whnt  in  haste.  Nn  sooner  vas  the  final  decision  given,  which  u- 
sigoed  [be  right  of  ownership  to'  the  Wilraslows,  ihnu  the  old  house 
wji-s  cvacuflted  by  the  wrongful  holders.  This  »tpeed]r  surrender  hid 
been  by  no  means  necessary,  for  Mr.  Molesworth  woald  bnve  afibrd- 
I  ed  ihem  ample  time  for  leisurely  reti'eat;  nor  was  it,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  very  judicious,  for  few  persons  would  be  inclined  to 
give  ihem  credit  for  the  feeling  which  dictated  so  burned  an  abne- 
gation of  a  claim  previously  tnaintajned  with  Eugli^i  sturdineo. 
We  rather  like  to  see  people,  who  do  batlle  at  liist,  hold  on  to  the 
Ittst,  and  vindicate  original  error  by  gallant  ol»tinacy.  And  if  the 
condetnned  garrison  lind  chosen  lo  continue  in  poaseuiun,  Mol«s- 
'i  would  have  offertd  them  reasonable  terras.  He  manifeeted  no 
eagerness  to  dispossess  iheiti.  and  would,  m  soon  as  tlie  rights  of  his 
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The  leap's  Dot  t9t  mnci.'^  lit  «dc  :  *"  ti 

ncHi  xLiscft  «»  JL  aai  wins — ^^ 

And  to  he  CH&fr  d^ws  tiit  :k«  araix :  Im:  a  "Mapc 
He  starched  the  jwd  «ic  oKinoKa.  and  f^oadrr  f juus  a  }ks^ 
which  he  brcnzhi  lo  ik^  tPK.  aoic  scan,  aanvovfiq^  dn^ipid  £  i^^ 
after  him,  an-i  ^fOinf  v>  lat  iursas  4>^-raauB..  drr^Qiad  ii«!:  jimik,  wj 
m  to  ibrm  a  bndzie  frc/m  ih»  Vto^  v.  ii«t  wsidpw.  ' 

''Bold  is  the  wae  max.  m:  irx  ovov.ui. ears i^ie  povesit  !^9w. 
Wisdom,  kwp  j«Mr  head  sBeacj/^ 

And  vith  a  ifw  Fwrrt  fie:i»  Carrriqt  •mvKyi  La  leidx^  acad  iC/>!rf 
np  c>»e  to  the  wiwknr :  iht  lauT^Ej.  •«cni*Ter.  tipir.  sxii  csTfMi 
beneaih  his  wtipa,  aokd  vjmt  U  'Jut  w*r,  m\mki  f^sii  4wx  i:^.4»  the 
aUne  path  UfVyv. 

**Qmte  as  w«L  noc  v>  lKai»  vrj/gj^fi  yytC  mi  hvsiafL  ^ B^  t2«e 
window  is  Cmt,  and  mr  oiaKJsrr  m  l^u?gis?i.  afur  all.**  Aiii  oahLiz^ 
in  a  pane  c^  euas  wtll  ia»  eiv/ir.  Lt  poiirtC  b»Lk  the  hc4t.  and  lit- 
ed  the  saih.     He  then  ffno^  inv^  iii«r  rxan. 

In  this  iHhica  did  hmae^i  CaHroa  make  im  fint  eufsMie  into 
Aspen  Ojuh. 

He  fjand  himfteY  ia  a  saaS  Uit  coafertaUe  a^tiueiiL  froaa 
which  the  gar  ctfpct  Lad  ttx  been  remfc^rwl  and  m  which  then 
were  a  lew  ank^  «f  mc^icrD  forrhsre.  A  kK^dnf-fisM  had  obii- 
cwhr  been  wrenched  dews  fna  aV/r*  the  dbsmwir-pieoe.  while  <m 
the  table,  and  <«  aome  ^i«^i  Utw^ka.  csrcaiar  ipaoH.  les  dmCr 
than  the  not,  wiw*^  that  a  rc-cpsi,  csrelt^V  Lept,  had  lau^  been 
cf  its  omaBKarx 
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urlyoo,  luruiDg  to  the  right,  undo  tur  the  Qunt  of  die  maustoii, 

lUe  paffled  tbrougli  n  long  range  of  rooms,  dark  and  diuty,  aod  cftin* 

0  liie  niigle  of  the  lioufc     Pultiag  open  a  doot  coTemi  with  red 

taiie,  lie  emerged  into  n  gallery  runoiog  tlie  vhcle  leogth  of  tfaa 

Ifroot,  bnt  not  in  the  front  itself     It  was  ]ight«tl  on  one  sde  oalj, 

land  lli3t  llie  side  nliich  looked  upon  the  ganlen.     A  dark  oak-Soor, 

Ihighly  polished,  and  with  a  narrow  rivulet  of  India  nuttiDg  flowing 

loloDg  its  ctntro,  narrowed  nearly  to  a  point  in    the   perspective. 

iThere  were  sererai  doore,  set  deep  in  the  oppcdte  wail,  mid  towards 

Ithe  centre  a  gRp,  and  a  massive  oak-nul,  indicated  a  broad  HtaircMe. 

ICarlyon  stoD<J  at  one  end  of  the  gallery,  and  close  to  him,  and  nearlj 

loccupying  that  end,  was  a  targe  window,  Hgainst  which  Uie  brsnchea 

lof  a  veiv-treo  incessaniiy  brushed  and  rustled.    Thia  looked  upon 

'le  churcliyard,  and  the  wliite  church  tower  itself  rose  behind  dia 

ew.     ^^l  the  far  distant  end  there  was  also  a  window,  but  filled  with 

ained  gl^ss,  whose  many  colors  gave  Bernard  ibe  idea  that  the 

Igallery  was  an  enormous  kaleidoscope. 

I  All  was  silent,  except  the  resdcas  rustling  of  the  yew-tree,  which 
Ikept  rubbing  ilaelf  up  against  the  house,  as  aa  affectionate  cat 
Ibrushes  along  its  master's  hand.  DernHrtI  walked  on,  trjing  the 
Bdoors  in  hit  wsy,  biit  they  were  locked.  He  refiched  die  stair-hend, 
found  two  lii;;hls  of  the  brondest  and  easiest  black  oak  staira, 
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ben  and  gallery.  Very  weak,  no  doaU,  and  letdineZiiaL  In  a  Tonng 
and  healthy  man,  to  own  any  difference  of  feeling  in  one  large  room 
and  in  another,  except  as  regards  drai^tA,  and  yoci.  Captain  Haw- 
haw,  would  have  lit  a  cigaw,  and  yon,  sir.  Sc  Wardoor,  would  hare 
grimaced  at  the  pictnrea.  Only,  yon  see,  Natore  wiH  m4  be  ccodst- 
ent,  and  make  ail  her  men  to  one  f^xutm — y.^ir  f/wn,  Howerer, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  reasons.  I  only  record  that  Bernard  Cari- 
▼on  stepped  very  hastily  acroeB  the  hall  to  the  great  door,  and  on- 
hooked  chaina,  and  lifted  down  bara.  and  pulled  back  boita,  at  ipeedOy 
as  he  conld,  and  felt  glad  to  throw  open  that  huge  gap,  and  let  tike 
sunshine  come  streaming  in,  and  overflow  the  place  with  its  cheerful- 
nesB.  And  a  stranger  a^  ofi^  who  saw  that  mighty  breach  soddenlj 
made  in  the  front  of  the  mansioo,  would  have  oi/u:Tr^  a  light  figure 
emerge  from  it,  and  spring  through  the  portico,  and  quite  out  upon 
the  broad  gravelled  path,  as  if  escaping  from  a  pursuer.  Such  was 
Bernard  Carlyon^s  first  progren  through  the  o!d  house  al  AspeiL 

Needless  to  sav,  that  the  firs:  of  »uch  sensations  was  the  last  with 
Cariyon,  or  that  he  speedily  re-entered  the  house,  and  explored  its 
open  chambers,  high  and  low.  And  hariog  finally  couvinoed  himself 
that  the  place  was  utteriy  abandoned,  he  proceeded  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  tbe  reception  of  its  owners.  He  placed  an  old  couple,  from 
the  neighboring  village,  in  temporary  pocwasion,  and,  obtaining  a 
horse,  crossed  the  coiutry  to  the  nean«t  town,  where  be  enlisted  the 
services  of  the  necessary  tradesmen.  Cariyoo^s  knowledge  of  business 
and  decided  manner  greatly  facilitated  the  re^  and  having  selected  a 
set  of  apartments,  such  as  he  thought  Mrs.  Wilmslow  nould  prefer, 
in  a  very  few  days  he  was  prepared  for  her  reception.  Five  or  six 
rooms,  on  the  west  front,  had  in  that  time  been  made  to  loc^  very 
comfortable.  Cariyon  carrier!  out  the  spirit  of  his  instructions  from 
Mr.  Molesworth,  even  to  the  extent  of  telling  a  couple  of  eager, 
smiling,  red-handed  country  girls,  strongly  recommended  to  him  by 
a  farmer  with  whom  he  had  made  acquaintance,  that  though  be 
could  not  undertake  to  engage  them,  be  advised  them  to  be  in  the 
way  when  Mrs.  Wilmslow  arrived.  For  a  bachelor,  he  really  con- 
trived to  forget  very  little  that  was  absolutely  wanted. 

The  superintending  these  arrangements  occupied  most  of  Bernard's 
time,  but  he  cc>ntriv^  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  features 
of  the  estate,  and  of  the  country  immediately  around.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  no  servant  of  the  late  occupants,  no  steward,  wood- 
bailiff,  or  even  gamekeeper  appeared  to  assist  his  investigationa,  or  to 
ask  for  renewed  employment  Such  was  the  case,  however ;  and  on 
inquirT  in  the  village,  and  elsewhere,  he  was  tmable  to  learn  that  such 
officiak  had  ever  b^n  engaged  for  Aspen.  The  tenants  had  paid  their 
rents  at  the  Court  What  ha<l  to  be  done  upon  tbe  estate  was 
■iwiiji  done  aoddenly  and  well,  but  by  strangersi  who  arrived^  dviVL^ 
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and  depurted.     Tie  gume,  ^rliicli  was  plentiful  in  that  ooiinly.  a 
Mverelj  preserved  nil  round,  was  oeglecled  hy  the  onosrs  of  Atpen 
Court,  U>  the  exeeediug  indignadoa  of  tlieir  aristocraiic  neighbore, 
whose  liule  armies  of  keepers  were  in  oooBtant  and  direful  uigtit-bat- 
dee  with  poacbeis.     The  tneniols  of  the  mausiou,  if  there  had  b 
any,  hod  deparied  with  tlieir  employers,  and  tlicrc  certainly  n 
a  CAM  of  more  complete  dispossession  of  a  family.    Carlyon  had,  b 
ever,  some  httle  comprehenBion  of  the  mystery. 

In  about  a  week  the  Witnislows  arrived,  and  were  welcomed  i 
their  tbresbotd  by  the  vigilant  Carlyon,  flanked  by  old  Jubbl«  and 
his  old  wife,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by  the  rosy  Martha  and  Iho 
sturdy  Mary,  whose  curtsies  b^an  when  the  cnrriago  was  seen  at  the 
gates,  and  ceased  at  do  particulnr  time  during  that  day.  The  Am- 
bassador, in  his  sables,  got  out  first,  looking  rather  cross,  the  brandy 
he  bad  taken  at  a  great  many  plactis  on  the  road  having,  with  the 
journey  itselt  amply  irritated  hiiu.  Carlyon  handed  out  gentle  Mra, 
Wilmslow,  who,  oven  at  the  moment  of  taking  poSHexBion  of  her  prite, 
never  thought  of  entering  until  her  children  were  bv  her  side.  Ber- 
nard, aAer  the  first  salutation,  drew  back,  in  order  liinl  if  thuro  were 
any  kindly  or  gentlemanly  instinct  left  in  Wilmslow,  the  latter  might 
.introduce  his  wife  to  her  newly-wou  home.  Uut  the  Amliussodor 
Btrodc  hastily  forward  into  the  hall,  and  Jteriiard,  with  one  gluiioc  at 
him,  and  tlie  faintest  balf-emile  at  his  own  absurdity,  in  suppoeingthnt 
Wilraslow  would  act  otherwise,  addressud  a  few  earnest  words  of 
CourUay  to  Jane,  as  he  conducted  her  through  the  porch. 

"Let  me  have  the  very  great  pleasure,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  of  b«ug 
the  first  to  congratulate  you  on  taking  possession  of  Aspen  Court,"  hd 
said,  with  a  grave  and  respectful  inclination,  as  she  entered.  **  It  is 
what  OQgbt  to  bo  Biud  to  her,"  he  thought,  but  bis  recolloctioo  went 
back  to  Moleaworlh's  title-deeds. 

Poor  Jane,  not  much  used  of  late  to  hear  a  gentleman's  accents, 
touched  his  band  for  a  moment,  and  turning  to  ber  daughter  Emma, 
who  wa*  nearest,  clasped  her  round  the  neck,  and  burst  into  teare.  A 
home  of  her  own  again  at  last !  No  more  abifla  and  contrivances,  no 
more  extortionate  Undladiea  and  slatternly  ser^BnlB,  no  more  humili- 
ating apologies  when  tlie  rent  was  not  ready,  no  more  vulgar  inso- 
lence to  her  children,  or  vulgar  familiariiJoa  with  them,  rather  harder 
lo  bear.  Sadly  common-place,  June  Tracy,  ns  you  enter  your  anot^- 
tral  hiJIa,  but  you  are  a  lady  and  a  mother,  and,  I  sunpoae,  k 
forgiTo  you  (br  not  treading  liaughtily,  and  with  tinging  eyos,  n 
Kam{HDg  on  your  heartlistone,  nud  planting  your  vl       ' 


You  may  have  your  cry  out,  holding  pretty  Emma's  neck,  i 
making  her  oi  "" 

litem  litai  they  had  l>etter  not ;  but  they  will  not  go  aiW 


making  her  oiy  too.     The  other  two  girls  would  join  v( 

,  but  a  word  or  two  fruiii  Beniunl,  swd  very  li 
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tbooi^  a  minute  before  they  were  dying  to  start  on  a  journey  of  ex- 
ploration. 

The  Ambassador,  having  surveyed  the  hall,  comes  up,  and  is,  of 
ooarae,  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  why  his  wife  should  be  crying. 
However,  he  is  good  enough  not  to  reproach  her,  but  advises  that  the 
carriage  be  sent  off,  and  the  door  shut,  as  it  is  such  a  cursedly  raw 
day,  and  demands  of  Carlyon  whether  he  has  got  a  decent  cigar  to 
give  him,  for  the  weeds  he  bought  at  Bristol  were  not  fit  to  fumigate 
the  fleas  in  a  poodle.  And  receiving  a  satisfactory  answer,  he  play- 
fully enfolds  Uttle  Amy  in  his  great  cloak,  and  imitates  the  roar  of  a 
bear,  and  really  seems  improved  for  social  intercourse,  by  the  feeling 
that  at  last  he  has  got  hold  of  Aspen  Court 

Mrs.  Wilmslow,  having  dried  her  eyes,  and  kissed  Emma — and  if 
you  had  seen  how  pretty  Emma  looked  with  her  bright  blue  eyes, 
mod  with  her  rich  brown  curls,  rather  about  her  face  from  the  journey 
and  the  embracing,  but  not  a  bit  limp  though,  and  with  the  fresn 
color  which  the  Gloucestershire  nir  had  already  given  her,  you  would 
have  thought  she  as  richly  deserved  kissing  as  any  girl  of  eighteen 
ever  did  in  this  world — business  proceeded.  Carlyon  presented  his 
four  vassals,  explaining  that  their  adherence  was  dependent  only  upon 
the  will  of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  and  the  red-cheeked  maidens 
bobbed  and  blushed  with  great  vehemence.  Then,  apologizing  for 
showing  Mrs.  Wilmslow  the  way  in  her  own  house,  he  marshalled  her 
and  the  young  ladies  to  the  apartments  he  had  prepared,  explaining 
that  he  had  ventured  to  do  no  more  than  was  absolutely  neces&ary,  as 
Mrs.  Wilmslow  might  not  even  like  the  rooms.  And  Jane  thanked 
him  in  her  sincere,  quiet,  ladylike  way,  while  the  girls,  declaring  that  ^ 
every  thing  was  perfect,  instantly  proceeded  to  rearrange  every  thing, 
incessantly  appealing  to  their  mamma  and  Mr.  Carlyon  whether  they 
were  not  infinitely  improving  the  place.  Bernard  thought  that  three 
girls  could  not  appear  to  more  advantage  than  did  Emma,  Kate,  and 
Amy,  as  hastily  removing  their  bonnets  and  cloaks,  but  retaining  cer- 
tain invaluable  polka  jackets,  warm  and  close  fitting,  just  the  things 
for  travelling,  they  ran  about  pulling  a  table  one  way,  and  carrying 
chairs  another,  pushing  a  couch  into  the  middle  of  a  room,  and  then, 
stized  with  a  judicial  caprice,  all  suddenly  sitting  down  in  a  row,  on 
the  Rame  sofa,  flushed  and  laughing,  to  consider  the  general  eftect 

That  was  a  good  opportunity  for  Carlyon  to  remaik — we  will  do 
the  same — that  Emma,  as  has  been  said,  was  blue-eyed  and  brown- 
haired.  Her  features  were  of  a  pure  Grecian  type,  but  not  so  regular 
as  to  be  severe.  Her  complexion  was  very  fair  and  delicate ;  and 
although  not  so  full  in  form  as  her  mother  had  been  when  young, 
her  figure  was  symmetrical  in  its  rounding  grace,  and  held  obvious 
promise  of  perfection.  Kate,  the  second,  was  slighter,  as  tall  aa  \\^T 
elder  osIbt,  but  darker,  and  with  more  aquiline  teaturea^  «iid\)Q»M>i- 
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I  (ul  brown  eyes,  capable,  when  the  young  lady  waa  surpiised  or  mekDt 
I  fun,  of  expanding  bo  very  largeiy  as   to  aid  the  "  well-pronounced'' 
I  noae  in  a  capital  imitation  of  an  otvi.     Kate's  hair  waa  dark  brown, 
I  and  braided  ;  her  bead  was  excellently  set  on,  and  though  there  was 
n  the  &ce  than  in  that  of  tlie  geatlef 
I  Emma,  still  (he  expression  was  high-bred,  and  good.     As  for  that 
I  other  merry  little  girl,  with  eyes  like  Kat«'n  and  hair  like  Emma'^ 
and  a  voice  and  a  laugh  that  are  like  every  thing  pleasant  and  musi- 
aal,  we  can  hardly  aasign  her  a  style  yet,  but  she  is  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish, and  her  name  is  Amy,     They  have  all  rerw  pretty  hands,  now 
w  little  dusty  with  their  work;  and  there  are  six  charming  feet  bidden 
in  those  warm  travelling  boots.      Jane  Wiimslow  looks  ai  them 
I  proudly,  and  vet  is  almost  ready  to  cry  again  at  the  idea  that  in 
I  future  Chey  will  have  nice  large  rooms,  wholesome  air,  plentiful  eier- 
id — but,  come,  Mrs.  Wiimslow,  we  cannot  have  this  all  orer 
I  again.     Here  comes  the  AmbaKiador  for  his  cigar:  he  pronounces 
our  rooms  decent  enough,  but  swears  that  he  will  have  a  smcddng 
oom  and  a  »ofa  to  himself,  where  a  fellow  can  lie  about  and  not  hear 
nv  thing  about  Frentii  veibs  and  those  blessed  crotchet  patterns. 
I  You  will  do  well  to  humor  that  whim. 

Up  spring  the  girls — and  now  to  see  the  whole  house  from  end  to 
"  t  tired ;  t>eside8,  she  i 
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JQst  in  timo  to  tee  them  gliding  along  towards  the  boize-oo^ered  door, 
through  which  he  had  originafiy  oome  into  the  galleiy  fixMn  the  east 
wing.  Amy  tnrns  and  waves  her  handkerchief  he  answers  the  sig- 
nal, and  thej  are  gone. 

Carljon  takes  the  other  direction,  and  walks  up  to  the  odored 
glass  window,  which  he  examines  with  care,  and  pronoitnces  to  be 
very  bad,  and  fit  to  be  a  |>re8ent  fiom  a  medisval-minded  glazier  to  a 
fifteen  hundred  pound  church.  He  resolves  to  counsel  the  giris  to 
practise  archery  m  the  gallery,  placing  their  target  in  that  end.  And 
then  he  turns,  and  considers  his  position  in  the  house,  and  meditates 
two  or  three  things  which  he  will  do,  if  Molesworth  does  not  soon 
write  to  him  to  return.  If  he  is  to  stay  there,  he  has  no  idea  of  wast- 
ing his  own  time  as  well  as  Mr.  Molesworth^s.  If  there  is  no  letter 
in  the  morning,  he  will  ride  over  to  the  town,  and  get  some  books. 
And  this  is  a  good  hunting  country — there  seems  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  see  about  that  too,  and  he  speculates  whether  the  Ambassa- 
dor has  ever  been  a  hunting  man.  Most  likely  not,  he  thinks. 
Wilmslow  can  scarcely  have  cared  for  an  amusement  not  intrinsicaUy 
vicious.  And  then  he  thinks  again,  that  if  he,  Bernard  Carlyon,  had 
been  bringing  a  wife  to  Aspen  Court,  which  she  had  won  for  him, 
he^but  he  makes  an  impatient  gesture,  and  is  actually  displeased 
with  himself  for  his  own  presumption  in  comparing  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment with  such  an  animal  as  the  Ambassador.  Even  involuntary  as 
was  the  comparison,  it  was  humiliating,  and — 

One  long,  loud  shrieL 

It  came  from  the  east  wing,  where  the  girls  are.  One  moment  to 
assure  himself  of  this,  and  me  next  be  is  fiyiug  down  the  gallery  at 
his  best  speed.  Through  the  baize-door,  and  into  the  wing,  and  he 
looks  hard  before  him  as  he  runs,  but  can  see  nothing  of  them.  Still 
on  (rom  room  to  room,  searching  each  with  one  sweeping  glance  as 
he  passes — on^-on — he  has  reached  the  room  into  which  he  broke. 
Yes,  for  there  is  the  shattered  window,  and  the  bent  balcony.  They 
have  gone  further,  a  door  is  open.  Through  it,  and  he  hastily  passes 
three  or  four  small  dark  apartments,  with  shutters  closed,  but  light 
streaming  through  their  crevices — the  eiris  are  not  in  any  of  these. 
But  straight  before  him,  and  still  a  couple  of  rooms  off,  another  door 
—open,  and  the  apartment  is  obviously  darkened — is  that  sobbing  t 
They  are  there. 

Amy  is  kneeling  on  the  floor,  in  the  extreme  of  terror,  and  Emma 
and  Kate  are  seeiang  to  drag  her  away.  But  she  stares  as  if  spell- 
bound. 

There  is  a  strange  sight  before  her.  The  room  is  partially  closed, 
but  there  is  light  enough  to  reveal  its  general  character,  which  ap- 
pears, at  first  sight,  to  be  that  of  a  sort  of  laboratory,  with  a  table  m 
*J)6  centre.     Beside  the  table  is  a  figure  apoQ  which  \h^\\^V.  ^akAs) 
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Ifiills.  Seated  in  a  cbair,  in  an  atdtude  of  grim  janatinesB,  tnd  aeem- 
rogard  the  terrified  group  of  girls  nith  a  conrteoos  grin,  site  tLs 
Ipi^rial  Death — a  Skeleton.  One  elbow  l^ass  on  tlie  table,  but  ito 
joay  finger  is  croobed,  and  beckons  tie  living  towards  it.  The  other 
I  hangs  down,  and  holds,  io  mockery,  a  gay  Cavalier  hal  sod 
her,  and  the  legs  are  inserted  In  the  spacious  boots  of  the  gama 
period. 

Amy  had  broken  in  first,  and  taking  in  the  ghastly  object  with  a 

uok,  uttered  the  sc ream i which  Oarlyon  bad  beard,  and  fell  on  her 

Iknees.     Her  sistt^ra,  arriving  a  moment  later,  were  not  bo  astounded 

t  that  tiiey  bad  a  thought  for  her,  and  wera  atriving  to  force  lier 

t.    Bat  she  resisted,  and,  terrified  as  they  were,  the  task  was  beyond 

"  Oh !  take  her  out  I — take  her  out  f  they  cried  piteously,  as  Carl- 

n  entered. 

He  also  compreheuded  tbe  scene  at  a  glance,  but  not  in  toiTOr, 
1  hope  that  the  fierce  curse  Carlyon  launched  agunst  the  contriver, 
[whoever  he  wore,  of  that  hideous  jest,  will  not  be  written  down  against 


"  Better,"  he  said,  in  the  kindliest  voice,  "  to  let  her  see  the 
IS  foliy  in  full  ligbl,  or  tlie  impression  may  abide  with  her." 


tter,  he  said,  m  the  kindhest  voice,  "  to  let  her  see  the  atio 
>liy  in  full  ligbl,  or  the  impression  may  abide  with  her."  And 
back  the  shutters  with  a  strong  and  hasty  hand. 
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"Surely,"  he  Mid  cheeriogly,  "you  do  DOt  mean  to  be  frightened 
by  that  collection  of  surgeon's  rubbbh.  The  owner  had  no  business 
to  leare  it  here,  certainly,  and  we  will  put  it  away  for  him,  or  we  will 
send  it  after  him  in  a  great  parcel,  won  t  we  f  Gome,  Amy  dear,"  he 
continiied  in  a  tone  of  playnd  reproach,  **  this  is  sad  cowaidice  in  one 
of  the  heiresses  of  Aspen." 

*^  Oh  I  I  wish  we  had  never  come  to  Aspen,"  sobbed  Amy,  open- 
ing her  eyea,  but  taking  piteous  care  that  her  glances  should  &11  upon 
her  sisters,  and  away  from  the  spot  where  her  instinct  told  her  the 
vision  of  terror  was  still  to  be  seen.  ^That  dreadful  thing  will  sit  by 
my  side  in  my  dreams,  and  some  day — and  some  day — ^"  and  her 
sobs  stifled  her  utterance. 

**  And  some  day,"  urged  Oarlyon  gently,  **  you  will  laugh  at  it  for 
pretending  to  be  a  terror,  when  it  is  only  some  dusty  old  bones  tied 
together  by  wires,  and  dressed  in  the  rubbish  of  a  masquerade  shop, 
and  then  it  will  tumble  all  to  pieces  out  of  your  dreams,  as  it  shall 
do  now  in  two  minutes,  out  of  the  chair,  if  you  will  just  let  your  sis- 
ter support  you  while  I  see  to  it*' 

'^Then  you  do  not  think,"  said  Elmma,  in  an  under-tone,  "  that  he 
— that  it  has  been  sitting  there  ever  since  he  died — the  hat  is  a 
cavalier's — I  mean,  that  he  did  not  die  there  and  never  was  discovered 
until  we—" 

**  No,  that  cannot  be,"  said  Kate,  who,  though  still  very  white,  had 
recovered  her  self-possession ;  ^  look  at  that  book  on  the  table,  it  is 
Johnson's  Dictionary." 

^  Just  so,"  said  Bernard,  looking  at  the  speaker  with  considerable 
admiration,  *^  that  is  the  way  to  deid  with  mystifications.  But  I  will 
convince  you  even  more  completely,  in  a  moment,  if  Amy  will  re- 
lease ine,"  for  the  still  agitated  girl  clung  to  him  convulsively,  and 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  transfer  her  clasp  to  Emma.  ^  There  1 
now  for  our  spectre." 

And  af^^roaching  the  skeleton,  he  removed  the  hat,  lifted  the  legs 
from  the  boots,  which  he  pushed  away  in  different  directions,  brought 
down  the  beckoning  arm,  and,  finding  that  the  figure  had  been  care- 
fully secured  by  ligatures,  so  as  to  preserve  its  attitude,  he  cut  them 
away,  and  the  human  scaffold  subsided  helplessly  into  the  arm- 
chair. 

^  It  is  rather  for  Amy's  sake  than  for  yours  that  I  am  doing  this," 
he  observed.  "  It  may  be  well  that  she  should  see  what  a  very  com- 
mon-place contrivance  has  terrified  her.  You  see  it  is  all  wired,  and 
was  probably  lK)rrowed  from  some  surgeon's  cabinet,  in  order  to  be 
set  up  here."  And  he  removed  the  skull,  and  doubled  up  the 
skeleton  on  the  table.  Carlyon  then  sat  down  in  the  chair  vacated 
by  the  apparition,  and  becrged  Amy  to  look  round. 

fiiowly,  and  urged  by  die  affectionate  entreatiea  oC  bar  ibtot^  kisv^ 
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I  brought  herself  to  note  the  heap  of  bcmeson'the  tAble,  and  after  a 
Ishudiier  she  gazed  steadily  at  them.  But  the  nest  moment  her  gaie 
I  fell  upon  Bernard,  vrho  occupied  the  Beat  in  which  the  skeleton  bad 
I  been,  and  who,  itDcon9<:iou>'lv,  had  taken  nenrly  the  same  attitude  m 
I  that  ID  which  the  ligure  had  been  placed.  Her  eyes  dilated,  and  she 
luttered  a  wild  crv. 


"If 
I  tressed. 


out,c 


c  passion,  followed  by  violent  weeping. 

i  here,"  said  Emma,  looking  very  much   dis- 


e  must  know,"  said  Kate,  "  or  e!«e  it  would  be  plea- 
L  to  keep  this  from  her,  for  a  little  while  at  least,  for  she  i^  not 
Iwell,  aud  ought  not  to  be  veied  on  the  first  day  of  her  arrival.  We 
Iwould  lei!  it  her  afterwards  as  an  adventure.  But  Amy's  poor  eyes 
Iwill  betray  all ;  and  then  your  white  cheeks,  Emma.  What  do 
lyou  think,  Mr.  Carlyon  P 

I  "If  it  were  possible  to  save  Mrs.  Wilmslow  any  vexation"  said 
iBemard,  "and  you  thought  I  could  assist  in  any  nay — let  ns  think. 
lYour  sister  is  calmer  now  ;  what  would  an  hour  in  the  fresh  air  do 
Itowards  bringing  back  all  rour  complexions  !  There  must  be  some 
:  Jrom  this  part  of  the  house,  so  that  you  might  avoid  the 
I  wonder  what  there  is  beyond  this  room.     Shall  we  see  !"' 
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and  at  length  the  lock  gave  way.  The  girls  drew  back,  half  expect- 
ing some  second  frightftil  appearance,  but  when  the  door  was  opened, 
there  was  seen  but  a  welMighted  landing,  from  which  a  narrow  stair 
led  down  to  the  lower  floor.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  as  Bernard 
had  expected,  was  a  small  strong  door,  which  let  them  out  into  the 
grass-covered  garden. 

^  This  part  of  our  domain  seems  dreadfully  neglected,''  said  Emma, 
delighted  with  the  ample  plot  before  them,  **•  but  we  are  great  horti- 
culturists, and  we  must  tdke  it  in  hand.  This  grass  must  be  mown 
close,  and — Amy,  dear  child,  what  i>  it  ?"  she  exclaimed,  as  Amy 
threw  herself  into  Kate's  arms,  and  pointed  at  some  object  fit>m  which 
she  averted  her  face.     They  followed  the  direction  of  her  finger. 

^  Her  nerves  are  terribly  shaken,"  said  Bernard  ;  ^  she  has  caught 
sight  of  that  statue  of  Phocion,  and  fancied  it  into  another  terror.  I 
f^  every  place  will  be  haunted  for  her  for  some  little  while." 

'^  I  see  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  it  secret,"  said  Kate,  re- 
gretfully. '^Amy  is  alternately  hot  and  cold,  and  too  ill  for  any  one 
to  overlook  the  sig^  and  mamma  least  of  all.  Do  you  bring  her  in, 
and  I  will  go  on  and  prepare  mamma.'' 

**  But  you  need  not  go  back  the  same  way,"  said  Carlyon,  con- 
siderately, **  I  can  bring  you  round  to  the  front" 

^  Do,  do  take  Emma  and  Amy  that  way,"  said  the  spirited  girl. 
**  I  am  not  at  all  nervous  now,"  and  she  tripped  back  to  the  door. 
Whether  her  good  litUe  heart  did  not  beat  ust,  as  she  re-entered, 
alone,  the  apartment  of  the  skeleton,  whether  she  looked  straight 
before  her  as  she  passed  through,  or  risked  a  glance  at  the  chair,  or 
even  at  the  heap  of  bones  on  the  table,  or  whether  her  little  feet  did 
not  make  very  rapid  way  throu^  all  those  darkened  rooms  and  the 
apartments  b^ond  them  until  she  came  into  the  gallery,  it  would  be 
unkind  to  inquire.  But  it  is  certain  that  so  eflectual  was  Kate 
Wilmslow*s  conomand  over  her  nen-es,  that  she  managed  to  enter 
her  mother's  room  with  somethinfflike  a  smile,  and  to  tell  her  story 
so  clearly  and  gently,  that  Mrs.  Wilmslow  was  ready  at  the  hall- 
door  with  quiet,  unquestioning,  comforting  love  in  her  great  blue 
eyes,  to  receive  her  fluttering  little  one  when  she  came  up,  and  to 
conduct  her  to  her  nest 

Oh,  dear  me !  Some  excellent  persons,  when  they  hear  of  a  pain- 
ful thing  thai  has  happened  to  your  eaithly  tabernacle,  do,  by  wajr 
of  dressing  their  countenances  to  suit  the  time,  make  the  most  un- 
righteous fiices  at  you,  setting  their  teeth,  and  sacking  in  their 
breath,  as  if  hissing  the  miscbmce.  Some  again,  in  earnest  kind- 
BeM,  do  reprove  you  bitterly,  and  demand  how  you  ever  could  go 
and  thrust  younelf  upon  such  peril,  quarrelling  with  you  and  re* 
pnMcfaing  you  for  obbtinately  walking  in  the  streets,  when  you  know 
t^tiUiwill  fall  and  horwt  run  away.    Some,  once  iiiot^^\SL%o 
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Iflurry  and  terrify  tLemselvee  at  the  eight  of  four  injury,  that  oot  only 
9  tbey  helpless  to  aid  you,  but  jwteiit  to  liurt  you  by  causDe  yoD 
grievo  the  more,  because  your  suffering  makes  tlu-'m  suffer.  Well, 
Itliey  all,  afler  their  maOQer,  expre«e  sympathy  and  sorrow,  and  God 
Iforgive  him  who  st:oS&  at  kindneas,  let  it  be  ever  so  uncoutbly  or  uo- 
Iwisely  made  manifest  But  if  you  or  I  should  chaoce  to  fall  into 
Isueh  ill-luuk  as  needs  a  nurse,  let  us  hope  for  tuich  a  on«  as  Jane 
iWilnislow,  with  her  steady  and  loving  eyes,  and  her  full,  rich  roice 
—taking  for  granted  all  llie  past,  of  which  she  knows 
leaough,  and  will  hear  nothing,  and  iustanily  and  calmly  applying 
T  want  such  a  friend,! 


Bhetselt'  to  the  presenu     Perhaps  w 

Itiiist  wo  may  have  such  a  one  and  not  want  her  ;  bat  even  in  that 

e  it  might  not  be  nmisa,  knowing  how  much  trouble  goes  up  and 

|dowa  in  this  world,  if  we  did  society  lite  good  turn  of  proposing  such 

I  triend,  and  her  ways,  as  example,  I  will  not  say  for  ourselvea,  be- 

■xam  we  are  all  perfect,  but  for  those  over  whom  we  may  have  any 

I  influence. 

Some  time  passed,  and  the  Wilmslows  began  to  settla  in  their  new 
lliome.  Mrs.  ^Vi!mslow  had  a  oonfidential  interview  with  Carlyon, 
land  declared  herself  \'ery  grateful  to  Mr.  MoleswonJi  for  the  Ibre- 
Ithouglu  which  bad  dictated  his  provision  for  her  comfort,  entirely 
Bcoincidiug  in  his  idea  as  to  the  prudent  and  quiet  life  which.  Ear  the 
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it  would  amve,  she  should  have  notlung  to  do  but  be  thankful,  that, 
after  so  many  Bhipwrecka,  she  had  got  into  a  quiet  port  at  last  Dieu 
ditpoie. 

As  lor  the  Ambassadcv  himself,  it  was  quite  delightful  to  see  what 
a  change  was  wrought  upon  him  by  his  changed  circumstances.  He 
became  almost  bearable.  He  flew  into  very  few  passions  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Even  if  he  could  not  see  his  boot-hooks  at  the 
moment  he  wanted  them,  or  his  cigar-match  missed  fire,  or  the  water 
in  his  tittle  grog-kettle  delayed  to  boil,  he  really  swore  very  mikily, 
considering  the  provocation ;  and  was  so  amenable  to  reason  al^to 
admit  that  his  wife  might  not  be  exactly  in  &ult  in  the  matter, 
beyond  her  keeping  such  somethingly  stupid  servants,  who  could  not 
remember  a  blessed  thing  they  were  told,  and  be  somethinged  to 
their  idiocy.  Then  he  got  himself  a  spade,  and  set  to  work  to 
dig  the  gaiden,  a  capital  occupation,  which  he  pleasingly  varied  by 
chopmng  into  instalments  all  the  long  worms  he  turned  up.  ^e 
bought  an  unfortunate  dog  from  the  village,  and  devoted  himself 
Tery  sedulously  to  teach  it  conjuring  tricks,  and  for  three  days  the 
girk  were  made  very  unhappy  by  its  howls  under  his  flogging,  but 
on  the  fourth  it  bit  him,  so  he  hanged  it,  partly  in  wrath,  and  partly 
in  fear  lest  it  should  some  day  go  mad,  and  he  should  thereupon  be- 
come so  too,  for  the  gallant  ex-captain^s  philosophy  hardly  comprised 
the  latest  improvements.  And  Oarlyon  having  procured  a  fishing- 
rod,  the  master  of  Aspen  borrowed  it,  and  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  objurgation  upon  the  impracticable  fishes  of  the  Severn ;  but 
paying  litue  regard  to  the  advice  of  the  '*  Complete  Angler*^  (except 
as  to  "*  avoiding  small  tiquors,  especially  water^^),  he  did  not  do  much 
in  aid  of  the  Aspen  larder,  and  rather  ill-naturedly  insinuated  **  silver 
hooks,*^  while  Mrs.  Wilmslow  was  actually  helping  him  to  slices 
from  the  victims  of  the  more  skilful  Bemard^s  cob-flies  and  red 
hackles.  He  yawned  about  the  house  a  ^ood  deal,  shouted  and 
roared  along  the  gallery  and  in  the  hall,  with  no  particular  motive, 
pushed  one  of  the  red-armed  servant  girls  into  the  tittle  pool  in  the 
garden,  and  nearly  quarrelled  with  Carlyon  for  dectining  to  order 
down  a  billiard-table.  But  altogether  Henry  Wilmslow,  humanized 
in  the  quiet  and  wholesome  tife  of  the  countiy,  and  considering  how 
utterly  devoid  he  was  of  mental  resources,  and  how  dependent  he 
had  always  been  upon  theatres,  gambling-houses,  biitiard-rooms,  and 
other  estimable  estaSlishments,  for  his  means  of  lalting  time,  behaved 
a  good  deal  better  than  certain  personages  in  this  story  expected  he 
would  da 

Miss  Emma  and  Miss  Kate  were  very  exultant  in  their  new 
Inhere.  They  saw  their  mother  happy,  or  at  least  cheerful  and  con- 
lent^  and  that  was  an  immense  thing  for  them.  And  then  they 
fband  never-ceasing  occupation  in  the  great  hooae  and  noble  ^E|Ksd«a\ 
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seose  of  fivedom  and  comfort  wbich  b&d 
)  coDfined  homes  in  which  their  eai-lier  life 
had  been  passed.  They  grew  fresher  and  prettier  every  daj,  I  be- 
lieve. It  is  not  for  me  to  taj  how  they  amused  theniselr««,  or  what 
fsmilies  of  pets  they  gathered  round  them ;  for  though  I  mig^t  men- 
tion the  doves,  and  the  rabbits,  and  the  owl  ihnt  came  down  the 
chimney,  and  the  fawn  that  Carlyon  bought  from  a.  gamekeeper,  imd 
the  young  peacock  reflpectfuUy  presented  by  red  Martha's  aunt,  and 
the  kittens  which  belonged  to  the  lean  wild  est  that  hved  in  tho  hole 
of  a  tree  behind  the  house,  I  should  forget  at  least  as  many  other  in- 
door pensioneis  of  the  young  ladies  of  Aspen.  It  was  some  time, 
however,  before  poor  little  Amy,  formerly  the  lightest  hearted  of  all, 
recovered  her  old  spirits,  and  entered  into  her  sisters'  pursuits  with 
the  zeal  natural  to  her.  If  the  occasion  bad  not  been  matter  for  re- 
gret, it  would  have  been  charming  to  see  the  continuous  and  self- 
denj-ing  affection  with  which  the  elder  girls  tended  the  younger  one, 
and  how  earnestly  and  delicately  they  strove  to  win  her  interest  fiw 
their  own  innocent  pleasures.  Until  Amy  was  well  enough  to  jtnn 
their  walks,  their  gardening,  or  their  little  excursions,  not  the  bright- 
st  day,  not  the  moat  tempting  ramble,  could  keep  Emma's  blue  eye* 
r  Kate's  brown  hair  far  from  Amy's  pillow.  It  was  pleasant  to 
watch  them  in  their  daily  attempts  to  enlist  their  sister's  regards  for 
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from  Measra.  Moleswortb  and  Penkridge;  sUtiiig:  thai  m  lemhlaDee 
had  been  lodged  to  bis  credit  at  a  bank  in  Brisu>L  and  tbat  he  vas 
to  write  again  when  that  was  exhausted.  It  is  noC  probable  that  he 
found  life  at  Aspen  very  disagreeable,  though  the  Ambassador  was 
not  preciselj  the  host  he  would  hare  de^red:  bat  it  was  always 
pleasant  to  hear  Jane  Wilmslow^s  roice,  and  the  girls  liked  Bernard 
exceedingly.  No  one  seemed  to  think  his  prolo^^  visit  a  strange 
affair ;  the  documents  in  the  muniment-room  were  a  sort  of  excuse 
for  his  stAj ;  but,  in  truth,  he  was  very  welcome.  To  Jane,  for  hts 
kindness  ojf  manner,  and  for  the  senrices  he  was  enabled  to  render 
her :  to  the  young  ladies,  because  they  could  talk  rery  pleasantly 
with  him,  because  he  had  made  them  an  ariary,  helped  them  in 
Tasso,  and  given  them  sound  adrice  as  to  the  edncaoon  of  some 
squirrels ;  to  the  AmbasHidor,  becanw,  as  the  latter  phrased  it,  he 
could  talk  to  Garlyon  as  a  man  of  the  world,  and  we  know  what  that 
means  when  such  people  as  Henry  Wilmsiow  say  it.  One  day,  how- 
erer,  the  talk  in  question  desperately  disgusted  the  man  of  the  world, 
and  no  wonder.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  Ambassador.  Carlyoa 
had  remarked  how  much  better  Amy  was  looking,  and  how  she  was 
getting  oTcr  her  fright,  of  which,  of  course,  Wihiblow  had  heard  the 
detaik. 

**'  Ah !  master  lawyer  T  said  Wilnnlow ;  **'  don't  do  it  again,  except 
with  the  servants,  or  somebody  of  that  sort.  You  young  fellows  will 
be  up  to  your  games,  and  if  you  had  only  sent  one  of  those  big- 
armed  wenches  into  your  skeleton's  room,  it  would  hare  been  a  great 
lark,  but  the  child  couldn't  stand  iL"* 

Bemaixi,  upon  this  charming  little  speech,  grew  so  white  with 
wrath  and  fury,  that  Iklrs.  Wilmsiow,  who  had  heard  it  with  exceed- 
ing pain,  actually  slipped  behind  her  husband,  and  held  up  her 
fineer,  unseen  by  Wilmsiow,  with  an  imperatire  signal  to  Carlyoo  to 
hokl  his  tongue.  He  instantly,  as  became  a  gentleman,  mastered  his 
anger  bj  a  mighty  effort,  hastily  mustering  all  the  contemptuous 
thoughts  in  the  world  as  a  further  excuse  for  silence,  but  he  rather 
glared  at  the  Ambassador,  and  then  left  the  room. 

^  The  £ellow  is  a  helpless  fool,  as  well  as  a  coarse-minded  scoun- 
drel," said  Bernard,  as  soon  as  he  got  beyond  the  reach  of  Miv. 
Wilmslow's  magnetizing  finger.  And  with  this  gentle  analysis  of 
hk  host's  character,  be  snatched  up  his  fishing-rod  and  tackle,  and 
went  out  of  the  house— not  precisely  the  **  simple  and  patient  mavP 
which  Venalor^  in  the  immortal  Walton,  had  **  always  looked  that  an 
angler  should  be." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


.  BERKARI)  C&RLTON   AKD   HIB  1 


CiRLTos  made  for  the  river  at  as  hasty  a  pace  as  if  he  were  a 
schoolboy  eager  to  wet  his  lioe,  but  the  gentle  eport  had  do  great 
place  in  Ilia  thoughts.     None  of  us  like  to  be  completely  niisunder- 
Btood,  even  by  those  whose  uadetetandinga  we  are  uDchristiao  enough 
to  despi^  utterly:  but  when  such  people  ofiur  xt&  patroniziDg  advice, 
we  do,  at  least  while  young,  run  a  risk  of  losing  our  temper.     How- 
ever, there  are  few  things  like  a  brisk  walk  in  tlie  fresh  air  for  re- 
storing to  us  our  calm  and  proper  contempt  for  our  enemies,  and  as 
I  Bernard  proceeded  with  a  springy  walk,  and  an  occasional  flourish  of 
I  the  sheath  coulaining  ibc  joints  of  his  rod,  he  speedily  connnced 
I  himself  that  it  really  did  him  honor  that  Mrs.  Wiltnslow  should  ap- 
I  preciftte  him,  and  that  her  husband  should  not     Bat  that  he — he 
I  should,  once  in  his  life,  be  chnt^ed  with  a  brutal  practical  joke,  and 
I  upon  a  pretty  little  confiding  child — and  then  he  iuduiged  ii 
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pe<^ple  encouragedf  to  the  indigoatioii  of  their  neighbors.  I  wonder 
whether  that  system  is  to  go  on  under  the  new  owners  f ** 

But,  pursuing  his  way,  he  heard  the  hiugh  again,  and  immediately 
after  it,  the  unmistakable  sound  of  a  female  voice,  in  earnest  expostu- 
lation, however,  rather  than  terror.  A  few  more  steps,  and  the 
accent  told  him  that  a  lady  was  speaking — he  hastened  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound. 

On  a  spot  a  little  clear  of  underwood,  and  from  the  higher  part 
of  which  AMpen  Court  could  be  seen  through  a  gap  in  the  trees,  was 
a  group  of  tnree  persons.  Two  of  these  were  men.  The  taller  was 
a  lean,  muscular  man,  dressed  in  that  mingled  costume  of  game- 
keeper, poacher,  and  tramp,  which  any  one  who  has  lived  in  an  agri- 
cultural district  will  instantly  recognize  with  the  aid  of  those  words. 
His  frayed  velveteen  jacket  was  not  in  holes,  and  his  discolored  hat 
was  fitf  from  b^ng  in  bad  condition,  but  it  was  the  gray  stockings 
and  the  ankle-bociis,  where  gaiters  should  have  been,  which  told  the 
experienced  eye  that  it,  or  that  of  the  rural  police,  ought  to  be  kept 
upon  the  fellow.  The  other  man  was  shorter  and  stouter,  wore  a 
trooek-frock,  and  a  slouch  hat,  and  his  dirty  face  and  flattened  nose 
had  a  aort  of  comic  stolidity.  The  keen  black  eyes  of  the  taller  man, 
and  his  dark,  fleshless  feoe,  bespoke  the  superior  intellect  It  was 
obviously  not  he  who  had  laughed. 

The  third  member  of  the  group  was  a  youog  lady,  overwhose  sin- 

Slar  loveliness  Carlyon  had  little  time  to  pause.  She  wore  a  plain 
le  ck)th  dresB,  which  lent  itself  to  her  exouisite  figure,  and  a  small 
low  hat,  which  had  fidlen  back  from  her  head,  \m  a  profusion  of 
golden  curls  in  some  disarray.  This  Bernard  noted  at  a  glance,  and 
•ome  remioiscenoe  of  one  of  Guidons  sweet  saints  may  have  flitted 
acroas  his  mind  at  the  instant,  but  he  could  not  wait  to  fix  it  She 
was  standing;  an  upturned  camp-stool  and  sketch-book  on  the  ground 
showed  her  occupation,  and  that  she  had  been  iiidely  disturbed  in  it 
A  slight  sUver  chain  was  round  her  neck,  and  to  it  was  affixed  some 
olject  clasped  by  the  lean  browi^  hand  of  the  taller  man^-one  of  the 
white  hands  of  the  young  lady  herself  sought  to  keep  the  chain  to- 
gether, and  to  prevent  his  jerking  it  away.  Carlyon's  approach  had 
not  been  heard,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  group,  and  as  he  came 
upon  it,  the  backs  of  the  two  men  were  towards  him. 

She- did  not  seem  terrified,  but  was  earnestly  entreating  that  the 
ornament  might  not  be  taken  from  her.  She  had  offered  them  ten 
times  its  value,  and  she  held  out  a  little  bead-sprinkled  purse  in  the 
hand  which  was  not  upon  the  chain.  At  the  moment  of  Carlyon's 
arrival,  the  shorter  man  dexterously  snatched  the  purse  from  her 
handy  and  met  her  look  of  surprise  and  entreaty  with  another  of  the 
knght  which  had  caught  the  car  of  Bernard.  He  looked  at  the 
*      *  of  rods  he  held,  which  made  no  light  weapoiu 
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le,"  he  said  between  his  teeth,  "  so  the  one  seed  not  go 
I  through  the  fencing  aalute." 

I  The  sheaik  Kavid  in  the  air,  the  lady  Ottered  a  crT,  and  the  taller 
I  niflian,  fulled  by  a  tremendous  and  wtll-aimed  blow  on  the  side  of 
1  his  head,  dropped  on  the  ground  before  her,  actually  snnppii^  the 
'  1  as  he  weot  down.  Cnrlyon.  seeing  that  one  enemy  via  safe, 
I  advanced  upon  the  other,  who,  an-skeniog  to  a  lively  sense  of  his 
1  position,  turned  to  run.  It  was  the  worst  thing  he  couM  have  <loDe, 
I  for,  light  and  active  as  was  Bernard,  the  stout  rustic,  had  he  closed, 
I  would  have  been  an  awkward  antagonist  But  in  mer«  agiliiy  he  wta 
I  no  uaich  for  Carlyon,  especially  being  encumbered  with  his  smock- 
I  frock,  and,  after  the  briefest  race,  a  stroke  on  the  leg  brought  him 
I  headlong  on  the  turf|  and  the  ucitt  moment  Bernard's  hand  ia  his 
I  handkerchief,  with  that  masterly  and  mastering  leverage  in  which  the 
I  knuckles  do  such  good  work.  Perhaps  he  had  learned  the  knack 
a  confidential  Selective. 

>o  you  m^n  to  strangle  me,  master !"  demanded  the  panting 
I  prisoner. 

't  know  at  present,"  replied  Bernard,  retaining  his  grasp  with 
I  his  left  hand,  but  allowing  the  man  to  rise.    "  Now,"  be  said,  show- 
'  e  sheath  of  rods,  "if  you  resist,  or  try  to  get  oSJ  down  you 
ir  friend.     I>o  you  understand  j" 
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teipretxtioii  of  the  brief  dec»oii,  of  the  aocuracj  of  which  he  satis- 
fied hinijielf  bj  closely  obfierring  the  fidlen  man.  ^  Do  not  think  of 
him.     Except  the  pone,  which  I  smw  this  ft^liow  snatch  from  jou — ^ 

'^  Suppose  we  donH  saj  nothing  about  the  purse,  master,**  said  the 
captured  man  in  what  he  meant  for  an  insinuating  tone.  ^  Here  be 
the  purse,  if  so  be  as  voull  accept  it** 

**  If  I  will  accept  it,  you  rascal,^  said  Carlyon,  who  was  much  too 
y  with  the  man  to  see  any  thing  ludicrous  in  the  phraseology. 

^  He  means  to  make  restitution,"  interposed  the  young  lady,  taking 
the  purse  with  a  rather  singular  seriousness,  ^^  and  we  must  not  re- 
fuse him  permiflBioii.  Perhaps  he  is  already  sorry  for  what  he  has 
doner 

•*  Mortal  sorry,  my  lady,"  whined  the  fellow,  **  and  humbly  asks 
your  pardon,  hoping  you^ll  mercifully  look  over  that  which  is  amiss, 
and  stead&stly  purposes  to  lead  a  new  life  through  the  grace  of 
our — " 

•*  Hold  your  canting  tongue,"  cried  the  greatly  scandalized  Carlyon, 

f'ving  the  penitent  a  shake.  ""  YouVe  been  in  jail  to  some  purpose, 
see,  and  you  shall  be  back  again  in  another  hour.  But,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  lady,  *^  as  your  purse  is  here,  and  the  ornament,  which 
I  will  take  in  a  moment  from  that  fellow's  grasp — is  there  any  thing 
else  which  they  have  taken  T 

**  Nowt,  whatsoever,"  said  the  prisoner,  ^  which  is  as  true  as  a  mile 
of  Bibles." 

**  There  is  nothing  else,"  said  the  young  lady ;  ^  pray  release  this 
man." 

In  an  instant  Bernard  withdrew  his  hand,  and  as  instantly  the 
prisoner  sprang  gS,  and  rushed  away  at  his  best  speed,  tucking  up 
his  SDQOck-frock  as  he  fled,  and  speedily  gaining  a  distance  whicn 
would  have  rendered  him  safe  even  had  Carlyon  thought  of  chasing 
him. 

But  Bernard  had  no  thought  for  him,  or  indeed  for  any  thing  but 
the  beautiful  girl  before  him,  and  what  he  could  say  or  do  to  improve 
his  position  with  her.  And  usually  ready  and  self-possessed  as  he 
was,  he  actually  hesitated  over  his  words,  thought  of  three  or  four 
forms  of  speech,  and  having  chosen  one^  decided  that  it  was  the  worst, 
and  kept  convincing  himself,  and  making  himself  uncomfortable  with 
the  conviction,  that  he  was  being  awkward,  or  too  forward,  or  too  shy, 
or  any  thing  but  what  he  wished  to  be.  Yet  why  he  should  have  felt 
embarrassed  it  seemed  hard  to  say.  A  gentler  face  than  looked  on 
him,  a  sweeter  voice  than  thanked  him  for  his  chivalry,  could  not 
have  been  found.  A  delicately  fair  complexion,  regular,  but  soft 
features,  eyes— nobody  can  ever  describe  eyes — but  the  foolish  phrase 
of  **  melting  blue"  is  as  near  as  we  are  likely  to  cet,  and  it  is  a  foolish 
tor  these  eyes  could  sparkle, — a  fliuh  whicVi  it^nV  %xA  tan* 
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like  a.  rosy  sbttJow, — nnd  then  nil  tbooe  lif^t  Aud  alkj  cnrb,  Ul»g 
from  the  perfect  liltJe  head, — a  Eymmetrirail  figure,  raiher  abore  ^ 
nniioarj-  heiglit,  aiid  tlie  snowy  haiida,  crf  which  raenljon  has  been 
mode,  ihcsn  were  among  the  channing  things  nhich  st^med  to  eu»- 
fioiid  Mr.  Demard  Carlyoo's  powera  of  ilueut  utterance,  just  when  he 
nioet  requiit-d  them.  It  tnny  be  that  his  hesitation  serred  him  betler 
than  a  fiood  of  words  might  liave  done,  and  at  any  rate,  one  of  the 
prettiest  smiles  in  tlie  world,  which  finished  Carlyon's  busioess  for  erei 
and  ever,  seemed  to  imply  that,  at  all  events,  while  stammering  oat 
hia  r^rets,  and  his  hopes,  and  his  inquiries,  with  a  raised  color  and 
an  earnest  face,  )w.  was  giving  no  very  serioiis  offence. 

When  I  look  back  upon  this  last  paragraph,  and  see  what  an  im- 

^ riant  moment  in  the  life  of  Bernard  Uarlyon  is  thus  recorded,  I 
^n  to  doubt  whether  I  ODght  not  to  cancel  what  I  have  written, 
and  say  the  same  tiling  with  lees  levity,  appending  some  metafdivsi- 
cal  dissertations  upon  the  influence  th\is  suddcnTy  exercised  upon 
the  young  man's  being.  Also,  I  see  that  I  have  thrown  away  a  good 
opportunity  of  using  a  great  many  adjectives  and  epithets  fiill  of 
"  color,"  which  I  might  have  employed  in  stating  not  only  what  this 
jQung  female  pereou  did  resemble,  but  what  she  did  noL  "  To  re- 
view this  tale,"  says  Fadladeen,  "  it  is  necessary  first  to  consider  alt 
the  stories  that  have  ever  been  written."     To  describe  this  lady'i 
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*^  had  you,  when  you  became  my  champion  ?  Perhaps,"  she  added 
archly,  ^  if  you  had  known  me,  you  might  not  have  thought  it  so 
proper  for  you  to  engage  in  my  defence  I" 

**  I  had  no  idea  of  it,*^  said  Bernard,  thoughtfully.  His  hesitation 
had  utterly  departed,  but  in  his  voice  there  was  now  a  trouble  of  a 
graver  kind. 

"  So  you  see,"  she  continued,  in  the  same  tone,  **  it  is  I  who  ought 
to  express  regrets  for  having  enlisted  the  able  services  of  my— ene- 
my.' She  used  the  word,  but  she  used  it  in  a  tone  that  deprived  it 
of  the  slightest  claim  to  its  ordinary  meaning.  Nor  did  Carlyon 
seem  to  notice  the  expression. 

^  You  knew  me,  then,  Miss  Trevelyan  ?"  he  asked. 

**  We  have  few  strangers  here,  you  know^"  she  replied.  ^  But  I 
have  no  my^eries,  at  least  none,''  she  added  more  gravely,  ^  that  I 
can  avoid.    Yon  have  turned  us  out  of  the  old  house — '' 

**  I,**  said  the  younff  man,  deprecadngly. 

'^  Nay,  you  know  £at  you  were  most  keen  and  industrious  in  dis- 
covering the  reasons  why  the  law  ought  to  expel  the  poor  Trevel- 
yana,  is  it  not  so  ?  Well,  I  wished  for  a  memorial  of  our  lost  home, 
and  I  have  for  the  last  three  or  four  days  ventured  into  the  domain, 
to  complete  a  few  sketches  from  different  points.  You  happened  to 
cross  the  lawn  yesterday,  and  I  learned  your  name  from  an  old  ten- 
ant who  has  hitherto  accompanied  me,  and  with  whose  attendance 
I  dispensed  to-day,  not  very  fortunately." 

**  Most  fortunately,"  said  Carlyon,  ^  if  the  occurrence  gives  you  no 
farther  annoyance.  If  I  felt  delighted,  before  you  mentioned  your 
name,  that  I  had  chanced  to  arrive  here,  I  hope  you  will  believe  tliat 
I  am  using  no  words  of  compliment,  in  saying  that  I  feel  deeply 
honored  in  having  been  able  to  render  Mias  Trevelyan  this  slight 
service."  He  spoke  from  his  heart,  and  his  voice  was  earnest  but 
not  calm. 

**'  If  you  will  be  so  ceremonious,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  must  prepare  a 

pretty  speech  in  reply,  for  which  you  must  give  me  time,  because . 

Ah  !"  sue  exclaimed,  "  I  am  forgetting  this  poor  man,  while  I  laugh ;" 
and  she  hastened  to  the  fallen  robber,  whom  Bernard  had  placed 
against  a  tree,  and  who  was  now  giving  symptoms  of  returning  ani- 
mation. 

**  Fwill  attend  to  him,"  said  Carlyon  ;  **  he  shall  be  taken  into  the 
house. '  Let  me  restore  what  he  endeavored  to  take  from  you."  And 
forcing  open  the  man^s  still  clenched  hand,  he  took  from  it  a  small 
golden  crucifix,  to  which  the  severed  chain  was  fastened. 

**  I  regret,"  be  said,  presenting  it  to  Miss  Trevelyan,  **  that  it  should 
have  been  profaned  by  his  ruffian  clutch." 

•*  Do  not  say  that,"  said  Lilian,  becoming  very  serious.  "  Do  you 
oba«ve  wl^  it  is }" 
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"  Surely,"  replied  Carlyon, 

"  WillVoa  tell  me  whut  you  call  it  f 

He  looked  a  liille  surprised,  but  mswered — 

"  A  Christian  ^^mbol.     SometluDg  more,  I  believe,  to  wme  Cbiit- 

"  But  to  yourself  f     Speak  to  me  fr.mkly." 

"  A  work  of  art,^  he  replieJ.     A  slight  shu<idet  pasaed  through 
Trevelyan,  which  he  observed,  and  insUntly  added. 


hare  learned 

would  have  ii 

"All!  silei 


!  nothing  n 


that  which  you  hold,  and  yon 
you  do  not  know  of 


said  Lilian,  imploringly 
wuat  invstenes  you  are  speaking  so  lightly.'' 

"  I  know  at  lenst,"  said  Bernard,  "  that  I  would  Bpe«k  or  think 
lightly  of  nothing  which  you  hold  dear."  It  was  very  early  in  their 
acquaintance  for  him  to  make  this  strong  declaration,  but  he  had 
been  a  little  surprised  into  it  by  seeing  that  he  had  given  her  pain. 

"  It  would  be  for  your  good  if  I  held  you  to  that  pledge,"  said 
Lilian,  without  the  slightest  herniation,  or  coquetry.  "  But  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  am  one  of  (hose  Christiana  who,  as  you  say,  see  Cir 
more  in  this  holy  symbol  than  others  do,  that,  in  a  word,  I  am  m 
Catholic,  you  will  be  grateful,  perhaps,  that  I  ara  not  a  proselytizer. 
Bui  do  not  let  us  speak  on  such  matters — at  least  not 
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rogoe  may  not  be  out  of  the  woods,  and  hei<e  is  jour  camp-stool  to 
be  earned,  and  yoordrawiog-book ;  besides,  jou  maj  sdll  be  agitated 
by  what  has  occurred,  and  too  ought  not  to  be  alooe.^ 

**  AH  excellent  reasons,^  said  Lilian,  laughing,  ^  bat  there  is  a  better 
why  you  should  stay — the  poor  man  of  whom  you  hare  promised  to 
take  care.^ 

**  I  have  loosened  his  crarat,**  said  Carlyoo ;  ^  the  fresh  air  for  an 
hour  is  exactly  the  treatment  he  most  requires.  I  will  then  come 
back  to  him,  or  send  the  constables.  Eren  though  you  should  not 
care  to  appear  against  him,  he  shall  go  to  prison  for  the  present  By 
the  way,  it  might  not  be  amiss — ^  and  he  looked  round  for  a  meant 
of  securing  the  fellow  should  he  attempt  to  escape. 

**'  No,**  said  Miss  Trevelyan,  *^  promise  me  two  things,  that  you 
will  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  him,  and  that  you  will  then  lei 
him  go.^ 

^  \  ou  hare  only  to  command,''  said  Carlyon.  ^  But  you  hare  not, 
I  am  afraid,  studied  the  principles  of  justice.'' 

**  Perhaps  I  hare,  and  at  its  fountain,"  returned  Lilian.  '^Bot 
whether  or  not,  you  will  do  me  these  (aTors  P 

**  Imagine  them  done,"  said  Bernard,  **  as  they  shall  assuredly  be. 
If  I  might  ask  one — I  will  not  say  in  return,  because  there  is  nothing 
to  be  returned — but — ^  and  his  eye  fell  on  the  broken  chain  ^hich 
Lilian  sdll  held. 

**  Yoo  are  looking  at  my  poor  chain,"  said  she. 

**  You  can*  hardfy,"  said  the  artful  Bernard,  "  get  it  repaired  in 
this  neighborhood.  But  I  am  constantly  riding  over  to  BristoL 
Will  you  allow  me  to  take  it  to  a  jeweller^s  there  i  It  shall  be  com- 
j^eted  as  expeditiously  as  possible ;  indeed  I  will  wait  for  it,  and  then 
transmit  it  to  you." 

*^  Where  T  said  Miss  Lilian,  smiling ;  for  you  need  not  suppose, 
young  ladies,  that  though  as  innocent  as  yourselves,  slie  had  not  your 
charming  instinct.  And  I  think  that  question-answer  sened  you 
right,  Mr.  Carlyon. 

"  To  the  care  of  the  pony,  if  you  like,"  he  answered,  laughing. 

*  Ah  !  but  perhaps  the  pony  will  come  hero  no  more,  or  his  mis- 
tress either,"  said  Ijlian.  ^  But  it  is  very  thoughtful  of  you,  and  so 
here  is  the  chain,  and  you  shall  be  told  where  to  sond  it  to  mo." 

**  Or  to  bring  it  to  you,"  risked  Carlyon,  venturously. 

'^  If  you  like,"  said  Lilian,  frankly.  ^  Only  you  will  meet  some 
Tsrr  strange  people  if  you  come." 

Ckrlyoii  stifled  the  answer  which  he  felt  inclined  to  make,  and  rc- 
pfied  with  doe  discretion.  And  accompanying  Miss  Trevelyan  to  a 
oottaga  at  no  great  distance  from  a  boundary  of  the  A»pen  Court 
but  not^  as  Lilian  specially  mentioned,  upon  it,  he  found  the 
hddiiig  an  active  little  Shetland  pony,  and  witli  diffioolly 
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prevcDiing  U  from  eating  iJoitd  the  monthly  rosea  &om  IIm  mtl). 
Bernard  privulely  scoffed  at  the  aoiiDal,  as  all  anwortliT  of  such  a 
tider,  nnd  thought  of  tbo  splendid,  bi^-cooraged,  gentle,  ehiiuiig 
horsfi  he  should  like  to  help  her  to  mount.  Bothe forgave  the  amali 
Shetlandcr,  for  affording  him  the  opportunity  of  filling  Lilian's  litt]« 
foot  upon  his  hand,  as  she  sprang  to  her  seat.  He  then  wondeieii 
whether  she  was  going  to  sliake  bands  with  bim,  and  was  greatly  de- 
lighted when  the  held  out  her  pretty,  white,  warm  fingera,  and  said  a 
few  words  of  thanks  and  farewelL  And  then  the  pony's  hoots  went 
tapping  and  clattering  along  the  road  at  a  capital  pace,  and  Carlvon, 
looking  earnestly  at\er  Lilian,  could  see  her  ringlets  lightly  lifW  by 
the  wind  as  she  went  away. 

He  returned  towards  the  clump  of  trees,  pondering  nutny  thiagB, 
and  occ-asioDfdly  stopping  and  meditating  leisurely,  and  then  walking 
fast  for  a  few  minutes,  and  so  on,  until  he  came  kick  to  the  scene  ^ 
tbo  robbery.  To  his  surprise  he  found  that  the  thief  bad  taken  Dog- 
berry's hint,  shown  himself  what  he  was,  and  stolen  himself  out  of  the 
company.  Ho  was  gone,  and  Carlyon,  not  allogelher  sony  to  lose 
sight  of  bim,  concluded  that  the  other  rogue  had  watched  for  the  de- 
parture of  Lilian  and  Bernard,  and  had  then  helped  off  his  disabled 
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made  appointments  ibr  several  small  creditora  to  call  on  him  upon  a 
day  when  he  knew  he  should  be  a  long  way  off,  and  that  such 
small  crediton»  had  called  accordingly,  and  had  been  particularly  sav- 
age, one  of  them  especially,  refusing  to  go  away  until  Mr.  Molesworth 
himself  came  in,  and  haughtily  ordered  the  man  into  the  charge  of  a 
police -constable,  **  a  case  of  Deui  intern  t,^  added  Mr.  Lobb  (a  great 
quoter  of  Horace),  ^  where  the  nodiu  was  not  vindice  dignus^  and 
which,  if  not  decien  repetita,  has  occurred  so  often  that  decidedly  non 
plactbitP  This  kind  of  inlaid  writing,  by  the  way,  is  considered  re- 
markably witty  by  some  people,  who  very  properly  look  contemptu- 
ously at  hack  citations  from  the  author  of  Macbeth. 

Still  Bernard  determined,  if  possible,  to  avoid  getting  Paul  into  any 
farther  scrape,  and,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  he  refrained  from 
any  allusion  to  his  absence,  each  day  expecting  to  welcome  him  to 
the  haunted  muniment-room.  But  he  came  not,  and  there  was  no 
letter.  Then  Lobb  was  asked  by  Carlyon  to  go  to  Paul's  lodgings,  but 
the  report  thence  was,  that  he  had  left  word  that  he  was  going  into 
the  country,  and  •had  not  left  the  amount  of  the  eleven  weeks'  bills 
already  due — a  financial  statement  which  the  landlady  accompanied 
with  some  terse  animadversions  on  such  a  line  of  policy,  as  tending 
to  disturb  that  confidence  which,  ns  between  man  ana  man  (least- 
ways, between  man  and  woman,  which  was,  she  justly  remarked, 
virtuously  the<same),  so  materially  promoted  a  good  understanding  in 
this  world.  iBome  inquiries  at  a  few  of  Mr.  Paufs  favorite  haunts  pro- 
duced very  similar  replies  in  both  respects — a  confiding  waiter  at  one 
of  Chequerbent's  "  houses  of  call,"  informing  Mr.  Lobb  that  Paul  had, 
on  tlie  day  of  his  disappearance,  increa5%e<l  his  large  debt,  on  the 
waiter^s  fiiith  in  Chequerbent's  statement  that  lie  w&s  going  off  to 
<tloucestershire  to  take  possession  of  an  estate  which  had  been  left 
him,  and  on  PauPs  off-hand  intimation  that,  as  he  shpuld  soon  be  set- 
tling, he  should  want  a  butler  to  look  after  his  wine.  It  was  Paul's 
way  to  talk  in  this  manner,  and  he  fancied  that  the  people  he  deluded 
Rir  the  moment  forgot  his  inventions  as  f:ist  as  ho  did. 

But  Paul  had  not  gone  after  gold,  or  coals,  or  received  an  invita- 
tion from  his  sovereign,  not  even  that  indirect  one  which  Carlyon 
thought  might  possibly  account  for  his  absence.  At  the  moment  of 
promising  to  join  13emard  at  the  station,  Paul  actually  forgot  an  en- 
gagement to  which  he  had  looked  forward  for  weeks,  and  of  which 
he  was  reminded  immediately  afterwards.  For  ten  Aspen  Courts  he 
woald  not  have  broken  it ;  but  it  would  not  do,  he  knew,  to  say  this 
ID  the  office.  His  mind  was  ver}'  fruitful  of  excuses,  and  a  simple 
twxn^  suggested  itself.  He  would  keep  his  privately  cherished  en- 
gigement,  and  start  fur  Aspen  next  day,  alleging  that  he  had  missed 
the  Dight-train,  in  consequence  of  the  cabman  taking  the  wronir 
toftd,  or  the  horse  (ailing  down  dead,  or  a  thkl  bsmgtuu  dif^WL 
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I  Lis  portmaoteuu,  or  for  all  thre^  reasons  at  once,  if  anjbodj'  qun- 
I  tioned  him.  But  who  would,  except  CarlyoD,  aod  be  nas  safe 
I  enough !  So  Mr.  Chequerbent  made  the  various  arrSDgetDeDta  wo 
1  bare  ht^nrd  of  fivm  various  quarters,  and  lud  bimself  out  for  a  night 
i  d»y  of  travel.  For  lightly  as  Paul  had  spoken  of  Mr. 
I  Lobh's  Toung  Indy  frionds,  and  reckless  as  hud  been  the  dogtna  faa  bad 
I  propounded  loucLiog  the  use  of  plain  ^rU,  he  bad,  in  hb  wa;,  Bof- 
I  leied  a  good  deal  ot  the  hands  of  iha  sex  of  whom  be  talked  so  care- 
And  at  the  present  moment,  Paul  was  slare  to  a  very  Dice 
I  Virginia. 

Wbcrt  is  "  the  spot  on  which  Hicks'  Hall  formerly  stood  I"  Until 
I  Mr.  Peier  Cunningham  was  so  good  as  to  make  LondoneTB  acquunied 
I  willi  thi-ir  onn  city,  aad  to  convert  a  street-loangc  into  an  historical 
I  tour,  tliis  was  one  of  the  insoluble  problems,  malevolently  poked  U 
I  well-iDtbrnied  people,  just  as  poor  Sir  ^;erton  Brydges  nsed  to  ask 
I  bis  friends,  "Who  was  Ida  of  Hapsburg  V  or  as  Charles  Lamb  would 
I  stave  off  an  infliction  of  sham  enlbuaiasm  about  Shakespearo  by  d&- 
I  manding  very  earnestly,  "But  why  did  wild  Halican  stab  PiHtsI" 
I  But  we  know  all  about  it  now,  and  also  that  from  Hicks'  Halt  came 
]  the  Clerkeuwell  Sessions  to  their  present  locality,  a  quarter  to  which 
I  all  apologies  Uj  genteel  people)  we  must  go,  if  we  intend  to 
vandcriags   of  Mr.   Paul   Chcquerbent.     In  our  younger 
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old  house  held  back,  lettiDg  the  parvenus  push  forward  up  to  the  very 
pathway,  and  seemed  to  keep  its  large,  dark,  grass-grown  front-court 
empty  and  useless^,  in  contempt  of  the  costly  frontages  measured  out 
inch  by  inch  to  the  plebeian  shopkeepers  right  and  led  of  it.  There 
was  ita  portico,  with  some  tumid  fruits  and  flowers  carved  in  front, 
and  strt*nuously  asserted  by  a  young  district-surveyor  to  be  the  work 
of  Grinling  Gibbons,  on  the  strength  of  a  G.  which  he  discovered  cut 
in  one  of  tlie  pillars, — very  ample  evidence,  indeed,  compared  with 
what  has  assigned  many  tons  of  wooden  roses  to  that  induatrioua 
artist.  For  the  rest,  the  house  had  not  much  to  boast  of;  for  the 
wealthy  class  of  merchants,  by  one  of  whose  members  it  had  been 
bailt,  had  long  abandoned  that  quarter ;  and  the  building,  having  be- 
come succes^vely  a  school,  an  auction-warehouse,  and  a  hospital^ 
was  finally  let  in  such  fragments  as  might  suit  the  convenience  of  ten- 
ants, whom  tlie  owners  were  glad  to  get  on  any  terms.  This  arrange- 
ment made  the  geography  of  the  house  rather  complicated.  A  set 
of  milUner  sisters  had  the  front  room  to  the  left,  and  the  second  floor 
back.  The  drawing-room  floor  was  occupied  by  a  gentleman  who 
made  pickles,  and  dark  stories  were  current  of  Uie  sprats  that  went 
into  those  rooms  sprats,  but  came  out  fine  Gorgona  anchovies,  and  of 
handsful  of  halfpence  obtained  from  the  church-wardens  of  the  parish, 
after  a  collection,  to  be  boiled  with  the  gherkins,  to  give  them  a  fine 
green  color.  The  second  floor  right  was  a  small  school,  where  small 
duldren  of  both  sexes  came  and  sat,  and  sneezed,  and  shivered  in 
draughts,  and  looked  sadly  at  one  another,  and  had  no  pocket-hand- 
kercmefe,  and  scarcely  received  as  much  attention  from  their  sour- 
visaged  mistress,  the  tipsy  wife  of  an  insolvent  coal  and  potato  merchant 
(but  then  anybody  is  qualified  to  keep  a  school  in  England)  as  might 
be  expected  for  the  hebdomadal  fourpence.  The  room  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Unding  was  held  by  another  gentleman,  who  called 
himself  a  bird-fancier,  but  the  discerning  Mr.  liishop  of  Bond-street 
had  once  found  means  to  convince  a  magistrate  that  Mr.  Glink's 
genius  for  dog-stealing  was  not  quite  uncultivated,  and  he  was  also 
fiivorably  known,  at  certain  spoKing  taverns  in  the  neighborhood,  as 
always  having  a  very  choice  selection  of  rats  ready,  at  the  shortest 
notice,  for  any  terrier  eager  to  display  his  talents.  The  little  room 
behind  his  was  held  by  a  young  lady  who  sang  at  tlie  Polyhymnia 
Saloon,  and  who  made  great  plaints  of  her  neighbor's  rats;  and 
another  room,  between  hers  and  that  of  the  milliners,  was  the  place 
where  a  monthly  nurse  snored,  when  not  snoring  in  the  white  ann- 
chairs  of  nuptial  bowors.  Of  the  attics  up-stairs  it  mi^ht  be  more 
difficult  to  give  an  account ;  they  were  variously  appropriated  among 
the  tenantry,  and  in  one  of  them  was  Mr.  l^aul  Chequerbent,  beside 
his  yawning  sac  de  nuit^  taking  a  very  splendid  pink  and  frilled 
*dickjr"  (not  unhke  those  mazily  cut  Valentines  one  sees  in  windows) 
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|)ut  of  tlie  green  iMnlliyni  leg  of  liis  pal  en  I -leather  boot,  and  coDgrata- 
Inting  him^lf  ihnt  bis  device  had  saved  thb  ludgnificent  front  from 
)«iiig  creased.     But  nh^  ! 

Tbose  who  hnva  ti»e  bump  of  locality — a  euphonious  synonym 

with  Ibo  power  of  paying  reasonable  attention  to  enlemal  objects — 

*ill  have  ob!«rved  that  we  hat-c  pas»;d  one  important  room  in  the 

1  Speiton-street.     But   in  enterinj^  the  mansion,  this  would 

Ireally  have  been  the  apartment  nioet  <tifficult  to  pass;  for  while  the 

Tteaaata  of  the  other  rooms  were  strictly  limited  to  small  aniionnc«- 

{roenls  of  their  nameB  and  vocations,  by  means  of  tiny  labels  under 

leir  respective  bells,  a  large  brass  plate  went  claspiogly  round  each 

illar  of  the  portico,  and  apprised  the  world,  in  boldly- blacked  capital 

lletters,  that  here  was  situate  "  Mrs.  Sellinger's  Dancing  Academy." 

BMre.  Sellinger  had  fought  hard  for  those  monumental  brasses,  which 

Iwere  at  firat  objected  to  by  all  the  other  tenants,  unless  they  might 

'  e  allowed  to  put  up  their  own  emblazonments  in  like  manner;  bot 

le  was  a  woman  of  manner  and  management,  and  she  not  only  car- 

Bried  her  point  as  regarded  the  erection  of  her  plates,  but  successively 

)n  over  every  poreon  in  the  house  lo  consent  to  let  them  remain  un- 

mpanioned.     How  she  contrived  to  do  this  one  can  hardly  say; 

Ibut  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cobden  in  having  a  high  appreciation  of  diplo- 

Bmacy:  and  whether  Mrs,  Sellinger  gave  some  gratuitous  lessons  to 
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taiDed  that  of  a  man ;  and  this  is  about  the  period  when  a  youth 
goes  to  a  dancing-school.  But  Mary  Sellinger  was  very  winning, 
and  when  she  let  her  handsome  arm  rest  on  yours,  and  looked  at 
you  earnestly  when  asking  any  favor — and  she  never  asketl  any  thing 
very  unreasonable — I  do  not  see  how  you  could  help  promising  it, 
and  engaging  her  for  the  next  waltz.  There  is  this  to  be  said.  Every- 
body nijikes  a  fool  of  himself  or  herself,  as  the  case  may  be.  Some 
people  distribute  the  operation  over  an  entire  life.  Others  do  it  once, 
but  do  it  etiectually.  This  was  Mary  Selliuger*s  way.  Her  father 
was  a  retired  otiicer,  a  widower,  who  had  made  money,  and  she  would 
have  inherited  it,  if  she  had  not  chosen  to  run  away  from  a  first-rate 
boarding-school  with  her  very  handsome  French  teacher.  I  believe 
if  she  had  selected,  or  been  selected  by,  any  of  the  other  masters,  her 
father  would  have  forgiven  her ;  but  every  person  has  an  antipathy 
— his  was  a  Frenchman.  He  discarded  her,  and  in  blind  vengeance 
mariied  a  girl  two  years  younger  than  Mary.  Monsieur  Eugene 
Saint  L^ger,  finding  that  there  was  no  money  coming,  bore  with  his 
pretty  English  wife  as  long  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  from  a 
fortune-hunter,  then  beat  her,  and  went  to  America.  Mary,  left  with- 
out a  shilling,  considered,  and  then  set  herself  in  earnest,  and  woman^s 
earnest,  to  the  struggle  of  life.  Heavy  odds  against  her  living. 
Heavier,  in  our  civilized  and  Christian  land,  against  her  living  honor- 
ably, under  the  circumstances.  But  she  won  on  both  events,  and  if 
the  profession  of  a  teacher  of  dancing  is  not  so  meritorious  as  that  of 
a  stock-jobber,  or  a  bill-broker,  or  a  railway  gambler,  or  as  several 
other  virtuous  paths  which  lead  to  the  honors  and  coronets  of  society, 
still,  on  the  whole,  it  is  harmless.  She  hud  desperately  hard  work  at 
first,  and  I  am  told  had  pawn^  nearly  all  her  dresses,  and  had  lived 
on  oatmeal  porridge  for  some  time,  when  the  wind  changed,  and  her 
ships  began  to  come  in — small  crafl  at  fii^st,  but  they  became  more 
and  more  numerous,  and  a  large  one  dropped  in  occasionally,  and 
brought  others  in  its  wake.  So,  when  Otiequerbent  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  handsome  Mrs.  Sellinger  (she  manipulated  her  hus- 
band's name  into  this ;  it  was  a  sort  of  divorce,  and  made  the  word 
easier  for  the  East-enders),  she  had  a  prosperous  academy,  out  of 
which,  between  regular  subscribers,  lessons,  and  <K;casional  balL%  she 
earned  a  comfortable  living,  besides  having  a  little  entry  made  in  her 
favor  on  Saturday  night,  l>etweeu  seven  and  nine  o'clock,  when  (in 
her  old  boooet  and  cloak,  however)  she  visited  one  of  those  excellent 
iostitutionSy  for  which  I  was  very  happy  to  hear  Mr.  Gladstone  say, 
^Ae  other  6ight,  that  he  lio{)ed  to  be  able  to  legislate.  Well,  we 
Bone  of  us,  1  take  it,  have  too  much  res|)e('t  to  spare  for  our  fellow- 
creatures,  whatever  we  may  think  it  proper  to  say  by  way  of  en- 
couraging virtuous  actions,  as  our  copy-books  command.  But  1  sup- 
we  can  aflbrd  a  little  for  a  beautiful  young  v;om«ii«  "viXiO^  t^^wor 
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loned  by  her  nnlural  protectors,  and  untrained  for  tbe  world's  battle, 
Icies,  nevertheless,  6giit  it  vourngeouslv,  ihroagh  hardship  and  prira- 
ion,  and  ia  it  deteriomtiDg  Htmcephere  of  mlgarity,  and  actually  ma- 
lages  (o  kiKep  out  of  vice,  and  off  the  books  of  the  parish. 

This  night  ihene  was  to  be  one  of  Mrs.  Sellinger's  best  balls,  when 
LDt  only  WHS  there  e:<pecled  a  brilliaot  muster  of  her  habitual  sup- 
»oi-ten,  but  it  had  been  currently  reported,  on  the  practice  evenings, 
liut  some  new  gentlemen  (I  fear  the  Clerkenwell  Indies  called  them 
faux)  were  to  grni-'e  the  assembly.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Selliuger  and 
ome  favorite  pupils  wer«  to  introduce,  for  the  firat  time,  a  celebrated 
lew  dance,  which  she  had  been  studying  at  the  West  End  under  the 
lirection  of  Monsieur  Lycomede,  of  the  Opera.  This  gifted  ardst 
lad  providentially  discovered  ilie  dance-  at  a  rural  festivity  in  the 
'ery  heait  of  the  Black  Forest,  and,  without  pausing  to  jot  down  the 
igure,  had  hurried  to  severnl  small  Grand  Ducal  Courts  with  it, 
•  b«re  it  bad  created  such  a/uror,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  mid- 
liglit  lessons  to  the  courtiers,  and  was  even  detected  in  teaching  the 
iiince  to  an  archbishop  in  ihe  or^n^lofl.  Taking  exceeding  care 
hat  the  public  should  know  of  all  this,  through  wonderful  paragraphs 
n  the  Coatinental  papers,  M.  Lycomede  macle  his  way  to  Funs,  and 

ving   christened   his  dani'e  by  an   Utterly  impracticable   German 
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not  the  least  busineeB  in  Uiis  world  to  go  to  that  Clerkenwell  dancing- 
school,  seeing  that  he  was  by  birth  and  connection  entitled  to  asso- 
ciate with  a  different  class  of  society,  he  was  very  fond  of  going  there, 
fintt,  because  he  liked  Mrs.  Sellinger,  for  which  I  do  not  blame  him ; 
next,  becaase  he  liked  to  swagger  and  be  lionized,  for  which  I  am 
afraid  to  blame  him,  lest  I  should  be  supposed  to  gird  at  some  other 
persons ;  and  lastly,  and  chiefly,  because  at  this  period  he  was  very 
tenderly  attached  to  a  young  lady  of  the  minor  theatrical  profession, 
who  called  herself,  and  indted  managers  to  call  her,  Angela  living-  • 
stone,  and  against  whom  the  worst  uiing  that  could  justly  be  said 
waft,  that  her  parents  persisted  in  calling  her  Ann,  and  in  signing 
themselves  Lump.  In  this  last  liking  of  Mr.  Chequerbent's,  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  blame  him  or  not  Miss  Livingstone,  nSe  Lump, 
was  very  pretty,  and  as  her  talent  lay  a  good  deal  in  the  personation 
of  pages,  fairies,  and  other  hybrid  creations,  whose  frocks  are  cut  off 
at  their  knees,  there  is  no  objection  to  one's  saying  what  a  thousand 
people  said,  or  thought,  every  night,  namely,  that  her  figure  was  - 
very  neat,  and  her  legs  were  excellent 

And  now  we  come  upon  delicate  ground,  as  people  say  who  talk 
slip-slop,  and  mean  that  they  are  about  to  speak  on  a  subject  which 
admits  of  objectionable  treatment  It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what 
were  the  r^ards  entertained  by  Mr.  Chequerbent  towards  this  pretty 
Miss  Livingstone.  He  thought  of  her  a  great  deal,  wrote  her  hundreds 
of  letters,  made  her  give  him  a  lock  of  her  black  hair  (which  he 
wore  in  his  pocket-book) ;  he  attended  her  performances  whenever 
he  could,  applauding  her  speeches,  and  dances,  and  songs,  until, 
sometimes,  the  audiences  jeered  him.  He  sent  her  presents,  not  very 
expensive  ones  perhaps,  but  a  long  series  of  small  ones,  which  women 
pretend  to  like  better,  because  tney  say  it  is  evidence  that  you  are 
constantly  thinking  of  tliem.  He  waited  for  her  at  the  stage-door 
after  the  performauces,  till  all  the  ballet  and  chorus,  who  undress  and 
redress,  pour  cause,  a  good  deal  faster  than  the  principals,  knew  him, 
and  would  say,  "  Down  directly,"  and  laugh  as  they  went  home  to 
their  cheese  and  onions.  He  would  escort  her  home,  taking  a  cab  if 
it  rained,  and  would  do,  in  fact,  for  the  young  lady,  who  had  two 
pounds  a-week  at  the  East-end  houses,  exactly  what  tall  Lord  Toad- 
stool, and  red  Sir  Lcpidus  Pump  before  him,  and  that  handsome 
young  Sammy  Spoonington  after  him,  did  in  their  fashion  (and  they 
were  all  &shionable  wiseacres),  in  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  Am- 
brosine,  of  the  Oymnase,  wlio,oy  the  way,  very  properly  ruined  them 
all  three.  So  they  need  not  laugh  at  Paul.  I  am  wrong,  by  the 
way,  in  saying  they  did  exactly  the  same,  for  whereas  Ann  Lump,  or 
Livingstone,  was  a  viituous  good  little  girl,  who  supported  a  drunken 
old  father  and  a  cantankerous  mother  out  of  her  poor  salary,  Mad- 
ciDoiaeUe  Ambrosine*s  morals  were  French.     But  then  the  (\ueslMiOL 
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ii<^.  Neither  P.iiil  ttor  Angela  for  a  uiometit  liiought  of  anj 
»)iii:)i  tlicy  ouglit  not  to  hate  tLougbt  of — llint  is  to  be  di»- 
-  uml^^retood  ;  fur  Paul,  though  u  gooae,  nas  uot  n  b.ii)  f«Uow, 
inn,  as  I  have  said,  whs  perfeclly  proper.  But  then  he  cer- 
iuiy  never  dreamed  of  marryicg  heiv  Hia  guardian,  bis  haughty 
relations  >□  iLu  country,  and  efeu  hia  own  sense  of  the  fitneES  ^ 
uiiiigs — the  idea,  however,  was  never  Beriooaly  entertaJoed  by  him, 
1  earth  did  he  thus  devote  hitaself  to  the  girl  for,  and 
I  permit  hia  atlentions  I  That  is  the  question  which 
les  asLed  himself,  but  as  he  could  not  pve  it  an  answo;  ' 
is  hardly  to  Im  expected  that  I  should.  What  an  orderly  nurld 
a  would  be  if  we  were  all  of  ua  ready  with  a  good  reason  for 
3ry  thing  we  do ! 

Of  couise,  it  was  no  business  of  Mi's.  Seilinger's  to  interfere,  and 
f  Angela  Livingalone  came  to  every  practice-evening,  quadrille-night, 
|ind  ball  that  her  theatrical  duties  would  allow,  if  only  to  stay  for  an 
ir ;  and  if  Paul  managed  to  be  aware  when  she  was  coming,  and 
blways  to  meet  ber,  and  to  dance  with  her  preposterously  oflen,  and 
ja  go  away  with  her,  and  so  forth,  all  that  the  dancing-mistress  had  a . 
right  to  remark  wu?,  that  two  of  her  subscribers  attended  very  regn- 
She  knew  veiy  welt,  that  on  thia  ball-nighl  Angela  would  be 
;  and  knew  still  better  that  Paul  would,  inasmuch  as  that  artful 
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from  their  exceeding  awkwardness  and  discomfort  when  required  to 
talk,  for  they  danced  most  conscientiously.  Then  came  more  illus- 
trious guests,  some  of  them  parents  of  pupils ;  and  to  what  good 
fteata,  out  of  draughts,  did  Mrs.  Sellinger  induct  them^  and  how  she 
coincided  with  their  opinions  on  pleasure,  education^  climate,  and 
creation  generally !  More  young  ladies,  in  clusters,  some  pretty 
ones  in  simple  dresses  put  on  well,  and  some  other  pretty  ones  in 
expensive  dresses,  ill  made.  There  was  variety  in  costume,  too,  from 
the  cheap  book-muslin  to  the  costly  brocade ;  and  in  other  matters, 
also,  for  while  divers  of  the  ladies  (chiefly,  I  regret  to  say,  the 
scraggy  ones,  but  that  is  always  so)  were  rather  frankly  decoHet^es^ 
the  dresses  of  others  ran  up  to  the  very  chin,  and  even  had  little 
frills  crowning  them,  so  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  at  all.  There 
were  pleasant  young  faces  there,  some  shining  with  undeniable  soap 
and  water,  and  some  (with  shoulders  appertaining)  on  which  violet 
powder  had  not  been  puffed  in  vain.  The  seats  which  lined  the 
room  became  tolerably  full,  but  the  ladies  had  an  enormous  ma- 
jority, which  was  natural,  because  the  beaux — I  must  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  locality — were  mostly  engaged  in  their  worldly  callings 
until  later.  But  they  gradually  came  in;  Uie  proud  accountants 
from  the  city — the  humbler  gents  from  the  counter — a  fat  man  in  a 
frock-coat — a  tall,  thin,  gi*ave,  gray  man  in  brown  trowsers — an  ex- 
ceedingly spruce  druggist,  who  would,  perhaps,  have  been  pleasant 
as  a  partner,  but  for  the  smell  of  the  rhubarb— a  mysterious  young 
man  in  complete  black,  whose  melancholy  was  attributed  to  the 
rumor  of  his  having  killed  a  man  in  a  duel,  an  idea  he  rather  en- 
couraged, which  made  it  none  the  more  correct — a  proprietor  of 
omnibuses  (greatly  respected) — a  daguerreotypist,  who  made  good 
bui»iness  out  of  his  attendance  at  such  assemblies — and  Mr.  Paul 
Chequerbent, 

He  was  very  gorgeous  You  have  seen  the  wonderful  pink  front 
and  patent  leathens  ^  J^^  ^n  gi^'®  more  uninterrupted  attention  to 
that  many-colured  waistcoat,  with  its  gold  and  glitter,  and  to  the 
m:issy  electrotvped  chain,  which  fiills  in  a  vant  inverted  arch  below. 
Paul  bouffht  tins  as  gold,  by  the  way,  the  fiction  not  exceeding  the 
licence  which  justice  has  pronounced  to  l)elong  to  trade.  His  well- 
*knade  coat  contrasts  favorably  with  the  slop-shop  garments  of  most 
of  the  other  gentlemen ;  and  he  has  tied  on  the  glistening  cnivat, 
with  iu  great  lace-ends,  in  a  very  artistic  style.  Ilis  gloves  fit,  and 
moreover,  are  both  on,  while  a  good  many  of  the  other  men  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  keep  the  right  glove  otf,  until  they  have  shaken 
Itands  with  Mrs.  Sellinger.  Altogether,  we  may  be  proud  of  our 
I^Huri  appearance,  though  he  has  no  business  in  a  Clerkenwell  dan- 
cing aewlemy. 

A  flddle»  a  oomet-i-piaton,  and  the  pianoforte  h«ve  gOTi<^  m«rr\^  Vk^ 
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k.  and  q>iadriiles  have  been  danced,  and  &  G«nnan  trnltz  (Wehpr's 

)  :iiid  &  dfuz  Itmps,  nod  partaera  nre  bein^  taken  for  the  Spuii^h 

I  dance,  and   Paul  is  getting  into  a  6dg«t.     Of  comse  jou  oWrre 

But  wh«re  cnn  the  be  t     And  bad  lie  not  sent  ber  up  a  beatt- 

I  tifu)  bouquet  from  Maiy  Johnson'*,  in  wool  and  a  box,  with  a  m»- 

I  sage  to  be  enrly  ?     What  is  fthc  about  i     And  dark  vinons,  with 

which  the  tenor  singer  at  tlie  theatre  is  a  little  mixed  ap,  rush  acrces 

I  Paul's  mind,  for  1  believe  that  Arimanes  (if  you  like  a  loncf  name  for 

I  bira,  but  you  know  what  I  mean)  has  never  more  power  with  a  man. 

I  than  wheo  a  woman  is  keeping  him  waiting.     If  I  thought  I  bad  (bo 

nallest  iotlueiice  with  but  one  ladj-render,  I  would  pray  her,  married 

'  single,  to  remember  thiK.     But  where  is  Angela  i 

However,  Fnul  h  too  brilliant  an  omament  of  that  assemblv  to  be 

I  nllowed  to  remuin  Idle ;  and   thoD^^fa  be  did  not  much  wi.th  to  dance, 

&   Sclliuger  pickeil  out  a  pretty  partner  for  bim,  and  he  went 

oiigh  the  Lancers  with  roroparalive  uompwure.     Still,  no  Angela. 

riie  refelry  proceeded,  but  it  had  no  charms  for  biiii.     He  yielded  to 

I  hiindsoipe  Mrs.  ScllinfTPr's  wish,  however,  and  polked  with  her,  [lie  ra- 

l  he  bad  an  opportunity  of  murmuriog  his  disconleot  into  her 

I  pi¥tly  little  ear.    And  »he  comlbiled  him  by  tueuj-ing  liini  that  no 

"■  s  Livini^tLine  would  euine;  it  v.-as  early,  and  so  many  liiile 
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case,  meant  hot  brandy  and  water.  Then  be  would  hurry  back,  and 
n»b  through  another  wild  dance,  defying  all  conyentionalities,  knock- 
ing up  against  other  people,  and  making  himself  less  popular  than 
conspicuous.  He  had  two  or  three  remonstrances  addressed  to  him 
— a  sneer  from  a  haughty  accounting  clerk — a  "  Come,  sir,  I  say," 
from  a  half-demolished  counter-jumper,  but  he  heeded  them  not,  and 
whirled  away  in  his  fiery  waltz,  as  if  he  were  in  the  arms  of  one  of 
the  terrible  h'lght  Dancers,  and  doomed  to  gyrate  until  death. 

There  was  a  decided  ill-feeling  in  the  room  against  Paul,  and  even 
Mrs.  Sellinffer  began  to  wish  he  were  away  ;  for  not  only  did  he  per- 
severe in  his  unseemly  dancing,  but  began  to  "chaff'*  those  around 
him  with  great  audacity.  He  knew  many  of  them,  and  unhesita- 
tingly availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  to  address  them  in  epithets 
which,  however  amusing  to  other  persons,  are  esteemed  rather  injuri- 
ous by  the  individual  at  whom  they  are  hurled  across  a  quadrille. 
He  reminded  the  spruce  druggist  that  it  was  his  turn  to  advance, 
with  the  unhandsome  hint  of  *'^ow,  old  Pill-boxes,  cut  in  ;*'  and  re- 
marking that  the  &t  man  in  the  fix)ck-coat  was  stumbling  over  a 
troublesome  story  to  Mrs.  Sellinger,  Paul  poked  him  in  the  ribs,  re- 
marking— 

'*'  Proceed,  sweet  warbler,  your  tale  interests  her.^  Nor  was  another 
couple,  dancing  the  Caledonians,  much  edified  by  Mr.  Chequerbent 
ahouting  forth — 

**•  The  lady  in  the  cork-screws  will  now  set  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
knock-knees." 

Suddenly  there  was  a  modest  rap  at  the  great  door  of  the  house, 
and,  after  some  delay,  Mrs.  Sellinger  was  called  out.  When  she  reap- 
peared, Paul  was  in  the  middle  of  a  cavalier-seul  (a  figure  much 
liked  at  the  East-end),  and  was  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  qua- 
drille by  his  vestures.  Hazy  with  liquid  as  he  had  become,  he  never- 
theless saw  Uiat  Mrs.  Bellinger's  eye  was  upon  him,  and  that  she  in- 
tended to  speak  to  him,  and  he  instantly  guessed  that  she  had  heard 
of  Angela.  Without  the  slightest  ceremony,  or  a  word  to  his  part- 
ner, he  dashed  across  the  room,  and  was  by  the  lady's  side. 

"  She's  come  ?"  he  asked,  in  an  eager  whisper. 

**  Yes,  but  not  to  stay ;  now  pray — "  but  what  Mrs.  Sellinger  was 
going  to  pray  for  was  never  known.  Paul  pulled  the  door  open, 
driving  forward  a  cluster  of  people  who  were  standing  by  it  watch- 
ing the  dancers,  and  rushed  out.  Yes,  in  the  hall,  there  was  Angela, 
but  with  a  bonnet  and  a  black  cloak.     He  sprang  to  her  side. 

**  Oh,  my  dear  Paul,"  said  she,  "  I  am  so  sorry,  but  it  was  not  my 
fiiult.  They  never  gave  me  notice  that  the  second  piece  was  changed, 
and  that  T  should  have  to  play  to-night,  till  I  got  to  the  theatre, 
and—" 

tf  Hang  the  theatre,"  cried  Paul ;  "*  I  wish  it  was  burned,  with  the 
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B manager,  audience,  and  compriny,  except  you.  But  here  jaa  an; 
Ibetter  late  tlian  nerer.  Off  with  your  bonnet  and  cloak.  Rod  HI 
Ititke  you  in.  W»'ll  hare  a  terrific  polkk.  WilJ  yon  take  Bome  re- 
Ifreshmtitt  first !'' 

n  afi-aiJ  you  hare  been  taking  toe  much,  dear,"  said  ika 
■pretty  girl,  lihakiiig  her  head.  "But  I  caa't  come  in.  I  harried  off 
|tbe  instant  the  curtain  was  down,  to  explain,  for  fear  you  should  tbink 

e  unkind,  and  now  I  must  go  back.     I  have  a  cab." 

"  Go  back  !  not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Paul,  vehemently.  *•  Now  you  are 
Ihere,  you  shall  stay,  and  we'll  hare  some  fun.  Come,"  aod  he  dexter- 
|ouslr  removed  her  bonnet,  and,  lo !  a  beautiful  wreath  in  her  hair,  of 
es  aod  gret^n  grap^.  "Just  the  identical  thing,"  s«id  Paul, 
I"  that  will  asloni:«n  these  Clerkenwell  snobs  and  snobbe^ses." 

"  I  lell  you.  Paul,"  said  Angela,  earnestly,  *■  you  are  half  wild.  I 
Itetl  you  I  did  not  even  slop  to  dress — see."  And  she  opened  bar 
|cloak  for  a  moment,  and  closed  it  laughingly.     **  Help  me  to  my  c«b, 

ero's  a  good  child." 

"Devil  a  bit,"  cried  Mr,  Chequerbent     "The  Apollo  dreea,  and    , 
lyoQ  look  lovely  in  it,  and  I'll  smash  anybody  that  says  you  lionV 
lAnd  before  the  poor  girl  nns  well  aware  of  his  purpose,  he  removed 

:r  cloak,  threv  it  awuy,  drew  her  arm  under  his,  and  mnkiDg  another 
L  the  door,  on  the  otber  side  of  which  a  faint  scream  or  two 
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tboiqifat  they  had  been  humiliated  by  breathing  the  same  atmosphere 
with  the  pretty  artist 

**•  Then  you  intend  to  insult  this  lady,^  said  Paul,  not  very  logi- 
cally, ^  through  mc,  who  introduced  her  ?" 

**  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  /cu/y/'  said  the  man,  laying  an  im- 
pertinent stress  upon  the  noun,  ""  but  as  for  you,  I  consider  Uiat  you 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  offensive  puppy." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  applause,  which  showed  that  some  other 
people  approved  of  this  unflattering  description  of  Paul.  Angela 
strove  to  draw  him  away,  looked  appealingly  at  Mrs.  Sellinger,  and 
began  to  cry.  That  settled  the  matter,  for  the  next  moment  Paul 
planted  so  decided  a  one-two  in  the  face  of  the  last  speaker,  that  he 
went  down  with  an  eye  that  would  be  black  in  next  to  no  time,  and 
a  nose  that  did  not  ev^n  ask  that  brief  delay  for  its  manifestation  of 
the  vigor  of  the  blow. 

The  man  sprang  up,  and  in  his  turn  assailed  Paul,  who  was  a  fair 
bruiser,  and  the  battle  promised  to  be  a  good  one.  But  women 
acreamed,  and  men  shouted,  and  there  was  a  rush  upon  the  combs^ 
tants,  and  in  ten  minutes  Miss  Livingstone  was  going  home  crying 
in  her  cab;  Paul  was  swearing  on  his  way  to  the  station-house,  and 
Mra.  Sellinger's  favorite  pupils  were  dancing  the  new  dance  from  the 
Black  Forest 


^  > » 


CHAPTER  XL 

A   8KILLXD  WORKMAN    LOOKS   OUT   A   TOOL. 

Osr  the  third  morning  after  that  on  which  Lilian  Trevelyan  and 
Bernard  Carlyon  had  met  for  the  first  time,  three  persons  were  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  latter,  in  a  small  town  a  few  miles  from  Aspen 
Court  The  monks,  who  named  the  place  Lynfield-Magna,  had 
doubtless  their  own  standards  of  admeasurement;  and  there  are 
parchment  records  of  the  existence  of  a  Lynfield-Parva,  which  have 
survived  all  vestiges  of  the  latter,  except  that  in  a  granary  in  its  sup- 
posed neighborhood,  there  is  one  wall  of  ecclesiastical  solidity,  a  proD- 
able  legacy  from  the  days  when  churches  were  not  vamped  up  by 
chei^>  contracts  and  seal^  tenders.  So  Lynfield-Magna  nas  now  a- 
solitaiy  grreatness,  the  components  of  which  are  a  long  dull  streeti 
which  forks  at  one  end  into  two  shorter  and  duller  ones,  while,  at 
tiie  other  end,  ao  ugly  square  room,  hoisted  into  the  air  on  a  nuinh« 
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f  piles  {which  the  architect  possibly  considered  to  be  columns),  tep- 
,  town-liall,  and  acU  «s  hu  umbrella  to  the  mai'lset- women, 
e  old  church,  at  Ihe  junction  of  the  three  street)!,  has  been  so  bar- 
'y  treated  by  its  succeaaive  wardens,  that  its  mutilated  feature* 
n  hardly  bo  recogniwd  ;  but  it  ia  the  only  olgect  of  interest  in  the 
^  and  as  jou  pace  up  and  down  its  pew-encumbered  aisles,  yoa 
at  least  exchange  the  sense  of  stiignation  which  settles  on  yon 
de,  for  an  active  instinct  of  wrath  towards  those  who  have  clog- 
up  the  arches  with  clumsy  galleries,  painted  sprawling  testa  from 
a  Pixiverbs  over  the  walla,  set  up  high  boxes  lined  with  green  baize, 
d  labelled  with  brass  plates,  for  respectable  miserable  sinners,  and 
Jknted  D.irrow  rickety  forms,  between  the  woret  draughts,  for  cotton 
and  sraock-frocks.  And  if  you  ever  read  the  poems  of  one 
fioesl  gentlemen,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  priests,  who  ever 
red,  namely,  old  George  Herbert,  you  will  wonder  what  pew-own- 
(with  their  pew-keys  in  their  pockets)  would  think  of  his  veij 
'  hint  to  the  church-goer : 


All  equi 


as.' 


.sea  in  the  town,  and  it  is  in  cm 

,  with  a  highly-]>oIished  brass 
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M  it  19,  mflffht  possibly  tarn  with  no  unrec(^izing  gaze  upon  certain 
good  fair  tuing»  of  this  life ;  but  look  at  the  mngnificcnt  brow,  round 
\»-}iic}i  the  black,  hah'-dii)»heve11ed  locks  cluster  in  ample  folds.  The 
massive  head  is  almost  Olympian.  The  beauty  of  that  face  is  not 
A  mere  question  of  taste,  but  must  be  acknowledged  on  the  instant 
of  confronting  it.  Not  that  it  is  of  the  beauty  which  is  most  desi- 
rable in  this  common-place  world,  or  one  for  which  a  man,  emulous 
of  ordinary  successes,  would  prudently  barter  his  neater  fascinations, 
his  drawing-room  effectiveness.  Some  women,  and  a  good  many 
of  the  other  and  more  cowardly  sex,  would  be  afraid  of  that  face. 
If  the  author  of  the  review  could  peep  from  between  his  own  lines, 
he  would  dislike  that  face,  and  not  without  reason.  For  the  article 
is  a  controveraial  on»»,  designed  to  serve  the  cause  to  which  the  reader 
is  attached,  and  the  bright  violet  eye  is  lightning  into  the  holt^  in 
the  logic,  and  the  lip  is  sneering  at  the  hackneyed  phraseology. 
The  reader  is  certainly  sitting  in  the  seat- of  the  scoffer.  He  has 
been  making  some  pencil  notes,  but  not  in  the  book,  and  possibly  as 
memoranda  for  some  piivate  and  unfavorable  communication. 

The  other  gentleman  is  seateii  at  a  side-table,  with  his  face  averted 
from  his  companions.  A  faint  muttering  occasionally  escapes  him, 
to  which  they  are  probably  ac(!Ustome<l,  for  neither  takes  any  notice 
of  the  sound.  A  book,  apparently  of  devotion,  is  before  him,  but  he 
is  not  reading  it,  and  he  arouses  from,  long  intervals  of  meditation 
to  rei>eat  rapidly  a  few  scarcely  audible  words.  He  is  slight  and 
delicate  in  figure,  with  hands  and  feet  of  feminine  smallness.  His 
A^atures  are  marked,  the  nose  is  aquiline,  but  the  mouth  indicates  ir- 
resolution, and  there  is* timidity  legibly  written  in  the  up{)er  ]>ortion 
of  the  face.  The  hair  is  long,  and  thin,  and  gray,  but  its  grayuess, 
and  a  stoop,  manifest  even  while  he  is  sitting,  seem  the  traces  of 
suffering  rather  than  of  age.  Hut  the  strangest  characteristic  of  his 
face  is  its  utter  blood lessness.  Its  whiteness  is  startling,  and  troubles 
tlie  eye.  It  resembles  ueither  the  pallor  of  disease?,  nor  the  sudden 
blanching  of  terror,  nor  the  sickly  hue  which  attests  the  student^s 
vigil,  but  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ashiness  of  death  than  we  might 
de<'ni  that  life  could  make,  and  live.  A  man  will  hardly  see  that 
appearance  twice  in  his  time,  and  it  is  well  for  his  dreams  if  he  do 
not  see  it  once. 

**  So  far,  so  bail,**  said  the  reader,  throwing  his  l)ook  upon  the  table. 

"  How  ungrateful  I"  replied  Lilian ;  "  when  the  poor  man  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  wnte  so  many  pages  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  you." 

**  Senientice  ponderantur,  non  numerantur.  Miss  Trevelyan,"  re- 
ttinied  the  other ;  '^  which  means,  in  the  present  case,  that  the  qual- 
ity, and  not  the  (quantity,  of  a  man's  sentences  are  in  question,  and  if 
tbey  are  bad,  like  those  of  our  friend  here,  it  is  an  aggravation  of  his 
ofieDoe  that  they  are  many.    Don't  you  agree  to  thatt" 


"  I  don'l  ibink  ibftt  I  Ho."  said  Lilian.  "  I  hsw  Boch  a  y&j  KT**t  •«■ 
.pect  for  Hiivboiiy  who  cnu  puL  words  togetlier  in  a  way  which  makea 
Lem  fit  lo  be  printed ." 

•"That  the  more  he  puis  together,  the  more  your  T«pe*t!  Very 
veil ;  but  that  is  what  we  call  in  I^tiu  s  petitio  priHcipii,  a  lo^cal 
Dendicancy,  a  be^ng  the  question," 

"Latin  twice  iu  two  miniues,"  said  the  young  lady,  l.iughiag; 
'uoiess  Ihe  Gtst  was  Greek.  I  will  not  be  t&lked  to  in  that  man- 
ler.  I  have  read,  somewhere,  tlial  somebody  who  was  rery  clever, 
nind,  decUred  that  what  could  not  be  said  in  Eoglish  was  not  worth 
aying  Ht  all.     Please  to  remember  that,  Mr.  Heywood." 

'■  Wby,  yes.  Somebody  spoke  safely  enough,  coosiderine  what  En- 
glish is,  and  how  little  entitled  it  is  to  be  regardi^d  as  a  diMinctlanguage." 

"On  tlie  conlnu-y,"  said  Lilian,  "I  will  show  you  that  it  pan  be 
rery  distinct  indeed,  if  vou  peiBtst  in  debating  every  ihing  with  me- 
ft'hy  don't  you  soineiimes  ^ree  to  what  people  say!" 

"  Why  don't  people  tometiiaes  say  what  I  can  agree  tof  answered 
Mr.  Heywuod.  "  lJe»Jes,*'  be  added,  with  a  ilngular  intonadon  of 
lis  rich,  pleasing  voice,  "  if  1  were  too  assenting,  who  knows  but  that 
.  might  be  taken  for  a  Jesuit,  aiming  at  some  ultimate  object,  and  in 
he  m«an  time  striving,  by  luy  silkiness,  to  iiigratiHte  myself  with  my 
ools  and  victims  ?     That  would  be  verv  sad,  you  know," 
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*^  Had  I  ibf^gotten,  do  jou  think  I  should  remain  to  speak  r  re- 
turned Lilian,  with  firmneas. 

That  iirrauess  was  probably  new  to  her.  At  any  rate,  Heywood 
k)oked  at  her  with  that  species  of  interest  one  might  feel  in  watching 
the  solution  of  a  problem.  He  gazed  for  some  moments,  and  then, 
as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  character  of  some  process 
which  had  taken  place  before  him,  he  slightly  nodded,  and  said,  with 
a  smile — 

^  Quod  erat  demonstrandum.  Rely  upon  my  not  annoying  you 
agiiia.'' 

She  understood  him,  or  thought  she  did,  for  she  once  more  flushed 
over  cheek  and  forehead,  but  she  made  no  further  answer. 

^  I  think  this  Mr.  Carlyon  must  remain  with  us  during  the  day," 
said  Mr.  Ueywood.  ^  I  should  like  him  to  dine  with  us.  By  the 
evening,  1  shall  be  able  to  see  our  course.  Remember,  please,  that 
what  1  chiefly  want  to  ascertain  is,  whether  he  has  ambition.*' 

**  You  visited  his  employer,  I  thought,"  said  Lilian,  ^  in  order  to 
understand  his  character !" 

"  I  did,  and  for  a  better  reason  still,  namely,  to  see  whether  enough 
could  not  be  done  with  Molesworth  himself  to  make  his  subordiuate^s 
services  unnecessary.  1  do  not  think  that  I  did  my  work  badly,  or 
that  I  left  a  point  untouched  where  I  could  touch  without  danger. 
But  as  to  the  Wilmslows,  he  was  so  guarded  that  he  only  revealed  to 
roe  that  there  must  be  something  to  guard,  or  he  would  have  been 
more  open.  And  as  to  Mr.  Carlyon,  though  my  companion  took  a 
very  good  story  with  him,  which  pitstfed  witli  Molesworth,  he  spoke 
as  slightly  as  one  would  expect  a  lawyer  to  do  about  to  unimportant 
a  penon  as  one  of  his  employe4.  In  sliort,  we  did  little,  except  con- 
vincing ourselves  that  tliere  is  something  wrong ;  and  the  lii-st  use  we 
make  of  Carlyon  is,  to  discover  what  this  something  is.'* 

^  And  the  next  T  asked  Lilian. 

**  Depends  upon  Mr.  Carlyon  himself;  and,'*  he  added,  as  if  urging 
the  thought  as  likely  to  please  his  companion,  *'  it  may  be  very  greatly 
to  his  advantage,  as  advertisers  say."* 

"*  It  is  doing  wliat  is  right,'*  said  Lilian,  but  repeating  the  words  as 
if  they  were  a  form. 

•*  It  is  doing  what  is  right,"  repeated  Mr  Ileywood,  earnestly  and 
authoritatively  ;  **  and  it  is  also  a  merciful  and  happy  providence  that 
we  are  enabled  to  achieve  this  good  work  without  recourse  to  any 
agency  but  that  which  is  honorable.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
Uiere  can  be  real  dishonor  in  any  act  which  promotes  the  welfare  of 
the  Church,  but  she  does  not  always  i;all  Ujwn  us  to  sacritice  even  our 
worldlier  feelings  for  her  8er>'ice,  but  more  often  invites  us  to  baptiie 
ibem  into^  mod  consecrate  them  to  that  service.** 

And  ftt  that  moment  Lilian's  blue  eyee  sparkled^^Aiid  Heywood^  ob- 
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I  serving  her,  felt  that  she  had  tDsde  out  the  approacMng  figure  of 
1  IViDAitl.  But  he  wisely  abstniabd  from  reminding  her  to  Applj  the 
I  lessoo  ot'  his  last  words  to  the  sentiment  of  jo;  the  sight  had  esosed 
I  her,  for  he  knew  enough  of  the  Mysteries  to  be  certain  that  her  girft 
I  h^art  WHS  juNtifTing  iis  own  delight  without  the  aid  of  bis  tbeokigy. 
I  One  of  Heywood's  manifold  Accompli sbments  w&o,  the  knowiog  wh«a 
O  hold  his  tongue. 
Cariyon,  having  Etabled  his  hoTse  at  one  of  the  two  rery  bad  ioni 
I  of  Lvnlield,  hastened  to  present  himself  at  Mr.  Mardyke's  house.  He 
I  nas  welcomed  by  Lilian,  who  presented  him  to  Mr.  Heywood. 

an  instant,  the  buoyant  EpiritH,  with  which  Beniard  had  riddec, 

what  hard,  to  the  little  town,  were  dashed  and  chilled.     That 

I  magniGcent-looking  stranger,  obviously  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 

I  family  !     When  we  have  once  committed  the  indiscretion  of  placing 

r  happiness  in  the  keeping  of  another,  how  suspidous  we  are  of  the 

istee  we  hare  chosen  !   The  cloud  of  trouble  which  came  over  Cari- 

n's   heart  must  in  some  degne  have  shadowed  his  Eitce,  for  Uey- 

I  wood  turned  to  Lilian  with  a  smile,  and  after  a  moment  said, — 

We  poor  Calholics  are  jealous  of  our  titles,  you  know,  Mr.  Carl- 
— the  Reverend  Cyprian  Heywood  baa  the  pleaaura  of  making 
r  Rci^uHtnlance !" 

c  clergymen  d 
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Charles  Orandison,  and  the  interminable  conversations  in  that  oak 
pallor  I  Hut  tho^^;  days  are  pone,  and  stories  aie  ex|>eet(;d  lo  make 
some  littK'  process  now  and  tlien.  But  for  this  oppiej^sive  tax  upon 
fr«-e  speech,  what  a  nuinlier  of  things  Mr  Carlyou  should  have  sjiid 
this  dav  ;  nor  should  Mr.  Hev  wood's  artful  mss  hive  been  inarticulate, 
nor  Miss  Tievelyan  have  been  more  silent  than  becomes  a  young 
maiden.     But  we  have  much  work  before  us. 

The  stars  were  looking  into  the  Severn  when  Bernard  returned  to 
A*pen.  It  was  a  bright,  clear,  cold  night,  and  tliey  sparkled  and 
twinkled  with  all  their  might.  I  think  Bernard  looked  at  tlie  stars  a 
gTHxl  deal,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  saw  them. 

He  had  gone  through  the  intended  ordeal  well, — the  better,  per- 
h.Hj<^  that  he  had  not  been  for  a  moment  on  his  guard,  and  had  only 
thought  of  his  happiness  in  finding  himself  ])!issit)g  hour  after  hour  in 
the  compjiny  of  Lilian  Trevelyan.  The  priest  liad  exert e<l  his  mar- 
v*?11muh  }K>werH  of  pleading,  and  while  apparently  contributing  only  a 
handT<ome  share  to  a  varied  and  animated  conversation,  had  in  reality 
put  the  mind  of  Carlyon  through  its  paces,  and  formed  a  plausible 
e«itiroate  of  its  powers.  He  found  an  intellect,  of  the  order  which  is 
too  ready  (according  to  some  profound  persons)  to  be  great,  but  sin- 
gularly practical.  He  found  scholarship,  graceful,  but  superficial,  and 
the  better  adapted,  perhaps,  to  the  uses  of  the  world  than  a  sounder 
learaiDg.  He  found  fluent  speech,  some  wit,  and  much  facility  of 
self-adaptation  to  circumstances.  And  then  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  moral  nature  of  Carlyon — and  was  baffled.  Not  that  Bernard 
affected  conceal ment,  or  dreamed  of  the  scrutiny  he  was  undergoing. 
But  there  was  a  disturbing  agency  (like  that  of  the  undiscovered 
planet  whose  influence  was  felt  in  the  calculations)  wliich  set  that 
nature  away  from^  its  ordinary  tracks  and  channels,  and,  for  the  mo- 
ment, enabled  it  to  defy  the  analyzer.  It  was  Lilian  Tre%'elyan  who 
came  between  her  spiritual  friend  and  his  aim.  Bernard  might  be 
proud,  might  be  reyengeful,  might  be  ambitious,  or  might  be  none  of 
these ;  but  all  that  the  priest  could  with  certainty  decide  was,  that 
Bernard  loved,  and  oa  this  he  had  decided  very  early  in  their  inter- 
Tiew.  It  would  be  necessary  to  apply  some  stronger  tests ;  and  it 
was  on  these,  while  Carlyon,  on  his  homeward  road,  with  a  full  and 
an  untranquil  heart,  was  weighing  hopes,  and  fears,  and  chances  in 
scales  which  he  held  all  unsteadily,  tuat  Heywood  was  meditating. 
And  the  plotter  had  fallen  asleep  long  before  the  lover  had  merged 
the  blue  of  Lilian's  eyes  in  the  dull  gray  of  the  dream-hght 
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Thk  following  dny  Cwivon  strolled  out  for  a  aolitar^-  wait  (radier 
I  to  th@  diM^ont(^nt  of  tlie  routig  ladles  at  Aspen,  who  had  iatended  to 
enlist  him  for  some  liitle  ejipedition  of  their  own),  and  for  a  rewon 
which  nnv  jounv  geolleman  who  has  ever  fancied  himself  in  lore  will 
possibly  appreciate,  he  walked  in  the  direction  of  Lyofield,  thongb 
l  the  least  iotention  of  visiting  tJiat  ioteresting  town.  A 
I  couple  of  miles  from  Afpen  Oourt  Le  met  Ueywood,  who  was  also 
walking,  and  spp'ireDtly  intent  on  a  book. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Carlyon,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  met  you.  I  see,"  he 
Bnid,  looking  I'ound,  "  that  my  friend  here  has  beguiled  me  into  ex- 
tending my  walk  most  unreasonably,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  you  have 
stopped  me," 

"  Do  they  write  suuh  engrossing  books !"  said  Bernard ;  "  I  never 
t  liotd  i/lhem," 

'•  but  til  is  book 
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Bernard  here  judged  it  proper  to  inquire  after  his  host  of  the  pre- 
ceding day — and  indeed  his  host's  daughter. 

••oil I  very  well,  and  delighted  with  you.  You  must  come  over 
again  when  the  Miss  Wilmslows  can  spare  you.  By  the  way,  I  am 
doubly  glad  we  have  met  this  morning,  for  I  had  thought  of  asking 
you  a  question,  one  that  affects  Miss  Trevelyan.  Perhaps,  though,  it 
18  asking  you  to  do  an  unprofessional  thing  in  giving  some  advice  to 
your  defeated  antagonists." 

^  Pray  make  me  useful,'^  said  Carlyon,  mentally  trampling  all  eti- 
quette into  the  lowest  contempt. 

•*  WTiy,**  said  the  priest,  "  it  is  not  of  much  importance,  but  one 
likes  to  be  right  It  is  this — I  speak  of  course  in  coufideuce.  Let 
roe  plunge  at  once  in  medioB  res.  When  the  young  lady  we  speak 
of  was  an  heiress — before  your  friends  deprived  her  of  the  title--she 
received,  as  you  may  suppose,  many  proposals." 

What  possible  right  liad  Carlyon  to  begin  to  feel  so  exceedingly 
sick  at  heart !  Was  it  not  most  natural  that  a  young  and  beautiful 
girl  should  have  such  offers  ?  So  he  admitted,  and  then  remembered 
that  she  had  not  accepted  any  of  them,  and  he  felt  a  most  unjustifia- 
ble comfort  in  reflecting  that  she  was  no  longer  rich.  Who  says 
that  love  softens  the  heart  1  He  made  a  sort  of  assent,  intimating 
to  Heywood  to  go  on,  but  the  latter  thought  it  was  rather  a  curious 
sound. 

**Her  circumstances  having  altered,  of  course  any  such  negotiation 
terminates,  ipso  facto,  unless  renewed.  Vow  of  two  gentlemen  who 
might  have  been  considered  to  be  pretty  equally  eligible,  any  prefer- 
ence on  the  lady's  part  set  a^ide,  one,  a  friend  of  my  own,  has  in- 
trusted me  with  such  a  renewal,  couched  in  the  most  graceful  terms, 
and  really  a  creditable  offer,  lie  is  a  man  of  fortune,  an  educated 
person,  and  otlierwise  calculated,  I  think,  to  make  Lilian  happy.  I 
nave  reason  to  know  that  she  has  a  considerable  regard  for  him,  and 
I  8up|K)se  this  will  be  the  marriage.  Now,  Mr.  Carlyon — by  the  way, 
how  white  you  look  !  Do  you  know,  I  think  that  you  London  men 
over-exert  yourselves  when  you  come  into  the  country,  and  the  change 
of  air  npsets  you." 

**  There  is — thei-e  may  be  something  in  that,"  said  poor  Bernard 
hastily  ;  **  I  have  been  riding  a  good  deal — but  it  is  nothing — pray 
go  on.*' 

**  Ah  !  and  you  ride  hard  too.  Miss  Trevelyan  remarked  yester- 
day, when  you  came  in,  that  you  looked  flushed,  as  if  fi-om  a  gallop." 
And  he  continued  to  watch  Cailyon,  who  was  conscious  of  changing 
color  two  or  tliree  times  under  the  other's  gaze. 

**I  shall  be  more  careful  in  future,"  said  Bernard,  with  an  effort 
^Bat  what  is  your  inquiry !" 

••  MHiy,  thia»"  said  Heywood,  *^for  I  am  in — I  will  not  say  a  deli- 
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I  cale,  but  n  double  poeitioa.  This  g«>ntl«maii  is,  as  I  hkre  aud,  my 
fritiuJ,  itnd  I  would  gladly  promote  a  marriage  upon  wliich  be  bat  s«t 
I  his  bpart.  On  lIio  ollior  hand,  I  am  siill  moie  bound,  for  reasons 
Khich  I  Deed  not  trouble  you  now,  to  t&ke  care  oT  the  Jnteresu 
I  of  IJlian  Treveljan,  Of  course  we  shall  employ  lawjers  to  do  ihat 
which,  in  this  happy  cou&trr,  lawyeis  ouly  can  do;  hut,  in  the  &!H 
place,  them  are  two  or  tliree  jioiuts  for  oonsiUeration.  1  hare  na 
I  doubt  tiiHt,  with  your  kuowludt^  and  practical  habita,  you  will  put  hm 
right  ill  a  minute.." 

Ciiilvou  ualv  IruAti^  himself  with  auolher  slight  assent. 
"  This  lover  ot  Liliiin's,"  t>ai<l  Ueywood,  poeubly  choosing  his  words, 
"  thougli  rich,  is  uufcirtuDalely  placed  in  ccrtuD  circumstances,  which. 
thuugU  in  no  way  affecting  his  honor,  would  be  enceadingly  disad- 
vaoliigeoua  to  his  ioteresta  were  they  imown,  And^I  speajt  to  you. 
again,  iu  ihe  utmost  confidence — they  are  so  apparently — shall  I  lay 
buspicious,  that  if  Lilian  heraelf— " 

"  One  word,  Mr.  Heywood,"  said  Bernard,  "  and  you  will  forgive  the 
interruption  when  you  understand  its  reason.  1  must  not  hear  the 
circumstances  you  were  about  to  mention." 

"  I  have  to  beg  your  forgiveness,  sir,"  said  tlie  priest,  with  the  in- 
stant aad  haughty  buniillty  of  a  man  of  tlie  world.     ''  1  uiiderstani) 
1  hud  lentuied  to  rely  on  your  aieuraiicQ  a  few  i 
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attorney  has  sent  hiB  clerk  to  be  a  sort  of  man  in  possession  at  Aspen 
Court,  and  that  attomey^s  clerk  has  done  Miss  Trevelyan,  a  beautiful 
youn^  lady,  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  England,  the  honor  to  re- 
gard her  with  favor,  and,  like  a  chivalrous  rival,  declines  to  hear  any 
thing  against  a  millionaire^  who  intends  to  marry  her/' 

*^  flow  utterly  unworthy  I  should  be  of  the  hopes  I  entertain,"  said 
Bernard,  with  an  unmoved  voice,  and  a  calm  smile,  *'  could  I  feel 
ashamed,  even  for  a  second,  by  your  high-minded  taunts !  Can  you 
borrow  nothing  stronger  than  that  from  your  friend  Rabelais  ?  He 
was  a  master  of  vituperation,  but  would  hardly  have  found  a  sting  in 
charging  a  gentleman  with  havinc^  raised  his  eyes  something  higher 
than  liis  fortunes,  before  raising  his  fortunes  to  the  height  he  de- 
signed." 

**A  neat  speech,  and  well  spoken,"  said  Ileywpod,  "and  one  which 
sounds  like  a  scrap  from  a  sentimental  comedy.  Perhaps  you  write 
for  the  stage  ?  At  all  events,  accept  my  applause.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  right  to  go  further,  and  to  ask  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon  whether, 
as  a  practical  man,  he  has  any  reason,  the  least,  for  anticipating  the 
accomplishment  of  his  ambition.'' 

**  That,  sir,"  said  Bernard,  preserving  his  temper,  "  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  the  moment  My  object  was  merely  to  avoid  the  receiving 
an  undue  advantage  from  what,  when  you  began  to  speak,  I  supposed 
^  be  a  professional  confidence.  Probably  I  mistook  a  supposed  case 
for  a  real  one,''  he  added,  in  a  tone  which  he  tried  to  render  as  care- 
less as  he  could. 

*^  You  would  like  to  lay  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul,"  said 
the  clergyman,  now  laughing  without  reserve,  but  not  otfensively. 
^Come,  we  have  exchanged  cut  and  thrust,  suppose  we  keep  the 
peai^e  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  if  you  like,  you  may  imagine  tnat  I 
»poke  rudely  in  order  to  test  your  power  of  self-command.  Wo 
priests,  you  know,  are  arttul  enough  for  any  thing.  But  I  must  try 
back  on  the  old  scent  (is  that  the  ortliodox  phrase  I)  and  if  we  are 
to  talk  at  all  on  the  subject,  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  your  social 
position." 

**  Mr.  Hey  wood,"  said  Bernard,  "  we  are  speaking  under  curious 
circumstances.  I  interrupted  you  in  a  stor}'  which  probably  you  in- 
troduced in  order  to  bo  interrupted,  and  a  certain  inference,  which  I 
have  not  contradicted,  naturally  resulted.     But — " 

"  My  dear  young  fiiend,"  said  Hey  wood,  **  you  are  clearly  destined 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  will  do  well  to  reserve  these  phrases 
foi  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  opposite,  who  may  slightly 
misapprehend  you,  and  so  forth.  You  profess  love  for  Miss  Lilian 
Trevelyau,  you  are  speaking  to  her  best  and  most  trusted  friend,  who 
invites  you  to  speak  out,  and  you  answer  in  the  platitudes  of  a  de- 
bttiog  society." 
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"I  have  great  respect  for  Miss  TrevoIyan'B  friend,"  said  Bemw^, 
who  wns  (lelorniiDi.'(l  not  to  be  driven,  "  but  I  hnve  no  right  to  sup- 
pose tbnt  he  is  mine." 

"  That  is  ibe  first  sensible  word  I  have  heard  from  you,"  said  Uey- 
wood,  good-nntureillj ;  "and  it  deserves  lo  be  met  with  Aankuuw. 
Lilian  Trevelj-an  is  every  thing  to  me,  and  all  my  friendships  and  en- 
mitiea  (if  enmities  were  proper)  must  connect  themaekes  witb  her 
welfare.  That  is  pkin  speaking.  Now  for  youreelC.  I  like  you,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  impossible  that,  with  opponuoiiies,  MIsh  Trevclyan 
might  ultimately  be  brought  to  a  similar  admisHon — though  yon 
need  not  flush  up  to  your  eves  in  that  manner.  And  as  I  was  nide 
just  now,  1  ought  to  say,  tLough  as  a  man  of  sense  you  are  already 
sure  of  it,  that  the  mere  accident  of  your  learning  the  Iaw  in  an 
office,  instead  of  yawning  over  it  in  chainben,  is,  witli  roe,  a  uircum- 
■tanoe  in  your  fitvor,  rather  thiia  against  you.  There  is  a  man  who 
will,  one  ot'  ttiese  days,  be  a  cabinet  mlDisier,  who  was,  no  veiy  long 
lime  ago,  holding  your  place  in  a  soticilor's  house  in  the  city.  Bui 
I  do  not  inteud  Uial  Miss  Lilian  Trevelyan  shall  be  a  lawj-^r's  wife. 
Mtliora  eanumus,  Mr.  Cnrlyon." 

"  I  am  iodebled  (o  you  for  having  said  so  much,"  replied  Bernard ; 
"and  it  makes  me  quite  sure  that  you  mean  to  say  more." 

"  Very  little  more,  for  you  must  speak  now,  or  ever  hereafter  hold 
your  peace  on  this  subject     I  have  told  you  my  position  with  reg.ird 
to  Mi»  Trevelyan,  and  as  vou  have  spent  a  day  with  us,  1  ii 
you  have  couvinued  yourself  that  I  have  described  it  arigliL 
apeak  with  some  authority.     Have  you  any  privalc  fortune,  or 
taiioDs  of  one )" 

"  I  have  no  private  fortune,"  laid  Carlyon.  "  It  is  not  worth 
talking  of  my  expectations." 
■  "  I  see  what  you  mean,"  replied  the  priesl,  ■*  Well,  you  must  be 
near  the  cxpiiation  of  your  engagement  to  Mr.  ItJoltwwortb.  Is  he 
going  to  take  yuu  in(o  partnership  P 

''Ihera  is  no  reason  lor  mv  expecting  such  an  offer,"  replied  Ber- 
nard, "and  weie  it  made,  I  sLould  decline  it." 

"  Decline  a  share  in  a  capital  business,  which  produoea  some  mi  or 
seven  thousand  a  year,  I  am  told !" 

"As  you  neem  iuterpsted  in  the  house,  there  is  no  objoel 
telling  you  ttial  vuur  eslimatn  'm  under  the  mark,"  said  Oarlvi 
"and  that  were  Sir.  Muluswortb's  great  energies  supported  by  tli 
of  »  working  partner — " 

"  Such  as  you  would  make,  inatoad  of  the  gtmlleman  who 
bean  and  lynxes  at  Sydenham  V 

"  Just  so."  said  Bernard,  suiiling  at  this  fresh  proof  of  Heywt 

aiuuQtatice  with  the  subject ;  "  but  such  as  it  is  not  my  ambiti 
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''Come,  you  have  ambitioii,  then.  That  is  something.  I  was 
afraid  that  you  had  none,  and  were  content  to  grovel  on,  lling,  and 
demurring,  and  endorsing,  and  attesting,  and  declaring,  and  except- 
ing; and  vouching,  and  muddling,  until  you  could  sit  down  with  a 
good  balance  at  your  banker's^  and  complacently  meditate  on  the 
noble  and  useful  practice  in  which  you  had  passed  life." 

^  Let  me  compliment  you  on  having  picked  up  the  mantle  of  Ra- 
belais, and  on  its  excellent  fit,"  said  Bernard. 

^  Aud  I  compliment  you  on  your  self-command,  and  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  the  loss  of  Miss  Trevelyan  will  not  break  your  heart,"  re- 
turned the  other.  ''And  now  we  may  as  well  understand  one  an- 
other. In  a  spirit  of  kindness  towards  you,  I  have  invited  your  ex- 
planations, and  you  refuse  them,  probably  thinking  that  I  am  a  mefe 
interloper,  and  designing  to  address  yourself  directly  to  the  young 
lady.  But  you  do  not  know  the  family  in  question,  or  its  habits. 
Come  over  to  Lynfield,  and  make  your  proposals,  and  you  will  be  at 
once  referred  to  me  for  a  decisive  and  final  answer.  You  mi^ht 
have  saved  yourself  trouble  by  an  explanation  on  the  spot,  but  that 
is  your  aflGur.  Meantinie,  I  was  requested  by  Miss  Ti^velyan,  should 
I  accidentally  meet  you,  to  request  the  return  of  a  chain  of  hers, 
which  you  forgot  to  mention  yesterday.  I  believe  that  I  see  it — 
very  tlioughtfiil  of  you  to  wear  it  yourself,  to  insure  its  safety,  but 
let  me  release  you  from  the  charge." 

Now  this  was  a  mere  guess  of  Hey  wood's,  for  he  could  not  see  the 
carefully  guarded  chain,  but  the  shot  told. 

*'  Mr.  Hey  wood,"  said  Bernard,  after  a  pause,  "  you  are  a  clergy- 
man, but — " 

"  But  a  papist,  who,  if  honest,  wishes  to  convert  you,  and,  if  dis- 
honest, to  use  you — is  it  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicle  of 
Protestant  belief  and  do  you  suppose  I  am  irritated  with  you  for 
holding  to  your  amiable  creed  ?" 

"  I .  might  be  hurt  if  I  thought  you  in  earnest,"  said  Bernard, 
laughing,  ^  but  I  rather  imagine  tiiat  you  acquit  nie  of  intolerance. 
I  was  about  to  say,"  he  continued,  with  earnestness,  ^  that  during  our 
interviews,  both  yesterday  and  to-day,  your  tone  has  been  that  of  a 
well-tried  man  of  the  world — a  man  whose  conversation  one  enjoys, 
but  who  certainly  does  not  invite  one's  confidences." 

"  People  have  said  that  to  me  before,  do  you  know,"  said  Heywood 
smiling,  ^  and  it  is  very  sad  that  it  should  be  so.  I  must  go  through 
a  course  of  tracts,  or  something,  to  make  me  less  worldly.  Do  you 
think  tliat  any  of  your  evangelical  parsons  would  take  me  as  an  ap- 
prentice for  a  little  while,  due  security  being  given  that  I  should  not 
proselytize  or  smoke  tobacco  ?" 

"  But,  considering  our  very  recent  acquaintance,"  said  Bernard,  not 
heeding  the  interruption,  "  I  suppose  I  may  believe  \hi^  v\ic^  \  ttcn^ 
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veisalion  as  we  hare  had  would  hnrdly  h^re  taken  place,  if  joa  had 

J  not  some  reason  for  carrying  it  further.     I  wiU  imitate  your  plain 
Ispeech,  and  say  I  am  ooDTioced  that  I  can  be  of  some  serrice  b> 

"  You  are  a  insn  of  talent,  Mr.  Carlyon,  but  does  your  talent  cany 
?ou  no  further  than  this  I     You  are  iilent     Well,  admitting  that  vou 
:an  be  of  service— not  to  me — but  to  the  family  to  which  I  am  at- 
|tached,  are  you  willing  to  be  so  1" 

"  The  queelion  is  hardly  one  which  you,  Mr.  Heywood,  need  ask." 

"  The  T revelyans  are  not  uDgratefiil,  and  whatever  you  inay  do  for 

lUiem  will  be  overpaid — I  use  the  word  deliberately,  because  I  know 

iat  you  will  approve  iL     But  still  the  service  required  is  a  !a^ 

"  1  am  not  afraid  to  hear  what  it  iii,"  said  Carlyon. 
"  But  I  am  half  nfraid  to  tell  it  you,"  said  the  other,  "  which,  how- 
ever, I  should  not  bo,  if  I  belier^  you  half  in  earnest  about  Mis* 
|Treve1yan.    Don't  look  so  haughtily  indignant — a  want  of  eamestneas 
a  one  of  the  accomplishmentit  which  at  your  a^  a  man  studies,  and 
s  proud  of,  and  doos  not  utterly  despise  uiflil  his  eves  open  a  little 
I  wider." 

"  Stiil,"  Baid  Bernard,  quietly,  "  1  should  like  to  hear  what  you  have 
|to  1ST.     You  hare,  obriously,  iDade  clofe  inquiries,  no  doubt  ID  con- 
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**  I  have  set  a  prize  befbre  you,  but  it  is  set  high.  If  your  heart 
fiuk  you,  there  is  is  no  shame  in  the  matter,  and  I  dare  say  you  may 
make  a  very  good  solicitor,  and  lead  a  quiet  and  prosperous  life,  with- 
out Lilian  Trevelyan.  But  if  you  choose  the  other  course,  and  dare 
yenture  for  Aspen,  you  will  be  well  backed  by  those  who  can  be 
good  friends  to  their  friend.  And  now,  not  another  word.  Come 
over  to  Lynfield  the  day  afler  to-morrow.  And  should  you  decUne 
to  aid  us,  I  will  spare  you  all  troublesome  explanation — if  I  see  you 
retom  Mias  Treyelyan's  chain,  I  shall  understand  that  this  oonyersa- 
tion  is  forgotten.    And  now,  good  day/' 

He  shook  Bernard's  hand  £ndly,  and  walked  away. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

TRK    OWL  AHD  THl   Kli'lVUB. 

Cbarlis,  Earl  of  Rookburt,  attained  his  majority  in  the  year  of 
Lord  Nelson's  funeral.  Public  attention  was  called  to  the  &ct  by  the 
yoang  earl  himself^  who,  having  entertained  a  select  party  upon  the 
evening  of  the  solemn  ceremonial,  and  having  got  outrageously  tipsy, 
as  was  not  unusual  with  the  territorial  aristocracy  in  the  year  1806, 
did  sally  forth  with  some  companions,  and,  from  the  top  of  a  hackney- 
coach,  did  laudably  essay  to  dry  the  tears  of  the  weeping  metropolis, 
by  assuring  the  crowds  that  he  should  take  his  seat  in  the  Lords  in  a 
very  few  weeks,  and  though  Nelson  was  gone,  he,  Charl^  of  Rook- 
bury,  would  watch  over  the  country  and  the  constitution.  His  frienda 
hurraed  this  heroic  declaration,  but  the  mob  did  not  see  the  fiin, 
pulled  the  party  from  the  coach,  near  the  King's  Mews,  and  handled 
them  almost  as  roughly  as  the  paragraph-mongers  did  for  some  days 
aAerwards.  Very  witty  were  the  latter  upon  the  young  k>rd's  fooliih* 
nesi,  and  came  out  bitterly  in  italics.  **  A  certain  tprip  of  nobility, 
just  escaped  from  the  twiff  at  Eton,  is  supposed  to  have  fancied  him- 
self an  admiral  t'other  night,  because  he  was  half  »eai  overj*  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  epigrams  by  which  the  despotism  of  the 
aristocrats  was  tempered  half  a  century  ago,  and  Lord  Rookbury 
came  in  for  his  share,  as  may  be  seen  on  proper  appHcation  to  Mr. 
Pauisi.  But  Lord  Rookbury,  though  unluckily  notorious,  for  some 
time,  for  this  unseemly  outbreak,  had  done,  and  could  do,  e?en  better 
thipga  than  drinking  claret  and  publishing  the  fact 

A  came,  after  a  long  minority,  to  an  ample  and  weU-i»un«4 
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estate,  and  baring;  diEting:nis)iod  him^lf  at  college,  was,  as  usual,  ex- 

to  distinguish  himself  in  pkiblic  life.     As  usual,  too,  be  disa|^ 

d  expectations  founded  on  that  basis,  as  anybody  who  will  take 

i  trouble  to  look  through  Mr.  Dod's  Parliamentaty  Giude  for  tLe 

it  teo  veara,  will  fiud  is  still  the  couree  (with  a  few  confimialory  ei- 

ns)  of  University  stars, — a  resulr,  by  tlie  way,  which  ought  to 

e  set  dawn  to  the  credit  of  a  system  intended  to  prepare  men  to  win 

e  world's  prizes,  not  thoM  of  the  colleges.     Lord  Rootbory's  &aiily 

friends  were  chiefly  lories,  which  was  perhaps  a  sufficient  reason  W 

e  young  lord — who  always  held  that  relations  were  a  mistake^ 

(king  the  other  side.     However,  though  he  eschewed  his  native 

iches,  he  would  not  be  naturalized  on  those  opposite,  sod  earh' 

^idence  of  the  self-will,  or  independence,  as  he  preferred  to  cul 

which  marked  him  through  life.     Of  course,  the  Court  and  Cail- 

I  blandishments  were  alike  tried  upon  the  wealthy  young-  noblft- 

lan,  but  while  be  could  be  made  to  like  neither  the  long's  wit  nor 

e  queen's  snuff,  he  was  also  proof  to  "  the  virtuous  Dauphin,"  and 

e  vocal  Morris.     It  was  soon  found  that  Ixird  Rookbury  could  not 

"  had."     But  he  attended  in  hia  plat^  very  regularly,  and  often 

made  s  brief  smart  speech,  full  of  sarcasm,  and  designed  to  show  bolh 

it  they  mere  incapable  of  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  queetjon. 

"y  overthrew  the  atffliment  of  tb-; 
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•corn  of  humbug.  But  it  was  too  late,  at  least  so  Lord  Rookbury 
thought,  and  it  was  decidedly  so  when  Sir  Robert  and  Lord  John 
began  alternately  to  mount  guard,  relienng  one  another  at  intervals. 
Rookbury  was  too  old  for  drill.  When,  in  1846,  Lord  John  came 
in  on  his  five  years'  repairing  lease,  Lord  Rookbury  was  sixty-one. 
There  is  a  trifle  to  add  yet,  before  he  arrives  at  Aspen  Court 

It  has  not  been  mentioned,  Lord  Rookbury  seldom  mentioned  it 
hioMelf,  and  never  among  his  friends,  that  he  married.  Nobody  ex- 
actly knew  why,  but  so  many  of  Lord  Rookbury^s  acts  were  incom- 
prehensible. He  was  proud  of  his  descent  Lady  Rookbury^s  father 
was  a  tea-dealer.  He  liked  beauty.  The  countess  was  short,  hun- 
gry-looking, and  had  high  cheek-bones.  And  though  Rookbury  did 
not  admire  virtue,  or  set  the  slightest  example  thereof,  he  conceived 
it  desirable  in  a  peeress ;  and  this  made  it  the  more  strange  that  he 
should  marry  a  widow  whose  Cheltenham  interval  had  been  talked 
about  There  was  some  money,  but  not  enough  to  be  any  object 
to  his  lordship— at  least  so  people  said,  judging  from  his  rental  and 
the  large  sums  he  spent  on  his  own  amusements.  However,  they 
married,  and  lived  decorously  enough  at  Rookton.  Woods  and  in 
Acheron  Square  for  four  years,  when  the  Countess  of  Rookbury, 
having  presented  the  earl  with  an  heir,  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
Court  physicians  and  called  in  a  homceopathist.  Being  thus  left  a 
widower,  Lord  Rookbury  announced,  to  prevent  trouble  to  the  moth- 
ers of  families — for  he  was  a  very  gentlemanly  man — that  little  Vis- 
count Dawton  was  not  to  have  a  step-mamma. 

It  would  have  been  very  delightful  to  me  to  have  been  able  to  con- 
tinue the  last  sentence  after  the  fashion  of  many  charming  writers  of 
my  acquaintance.  Why  can  I  not  add,  ^  and,  retiring  from  the  gay, 
but  heartless  metropolis,  the  bereaved  father  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  education  of  his  only  child,  in  whose  expanding  intellect  and 
amiable  ways  the  aflfectionate  earl  found  his  only  consolation  for  the 
loss  of  his  Matilda  ?"  Because  the  earl  did  not  retire  from  the  heart- 
lem  metropolis,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  re-furnished  his  town-house 
in  exquisite  taste,  and  during  the  season  gave  marvellous  dinners,  by 
which  his  cook,  Monsieur  Quenelle,  gained  a  European  reputation. 
But  he  was  not  fond  of  his  child,  nor  even  of  his  friends*  children 
(which  latter  liking  is  sometimes  found  in  men  who  take  no  great 
interest  in  their  own),  and  he  placed  little  Lord  Dawton  under  such 
governess-ship  and  tutorship  as  he  considered  might  exonerate  him- 
self from  all  furtlier  trouble  in  that  trifling  matter.  And  having 
liimffelf  been  sent  to  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  sent  Dawton  to  Harrow 
and  Cambridge,  at  which  latter  seat  of  polite  leaniing  and  true  reli- 
gion the  heir  of  Rookton  Woods  was  beating  bargees  when  our 
■tonr  began. 

»>  fiur  I  hATe  stated  nothing  against  Lord  Rookbury.    Ho  waa  aa 
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eiceedinglj  clever  penon,  shrewd,  audacious,  and  ureMtie,  with  nn- 
s  mt»us,  arid  pieniy  of  will.     Also,  let  us  give  him  his  fdnher  diw. 
e  mas  a  finished  gemleman  in  inanneriy  iocjtpable  of  coarseness,  ex- 
pt  under  stroag  provications,  aud  remarkably  pieiasadt  in  the  so- 
ciety of  women.     At  the  lime  we  speak  of,  his  tall  Ggore,  thin  almost 
fragility,  but  upright  as  a  columa,  had  not  sUSeaed  with  age.    Bis 
small,  weil-made  head  was  perfectly  bald.    Wrinkles  had  reluctantly 
intruded  to  disturb  the  delicate  Ssxon  fe*lures  ;  and  perhaps  the  ha- 
bitual doubt — I  do  out  like  lo  write  distrust — which  mtirked  the  old 
man's  face,  had  aided  lo  deepen  the  hoes  near  the  niouih.     The  cold 
blue  eye  was  uoditnmed,  aud  the  t«eth  were  white  and   perfect 
Carefully,  but  not  foppishly  dressed,  and  bearing  himself  loftily  and 
well,  Lord  Rookbury  looked  an  excellent  type  of  the  English  gentle- 
man of  raok,  and  when  foreigners  came  to  hear  the  debates  in  the 
Lords,  they  always  marked  him  out  as  somebody,   and   were  stir- 
prised  to  be  told  (by  officials)  that  he  was — "  Oh,  nobody  particnlar 
— a  peer."     And  liy  tliis  time  men  with  not  a  twentieth  part  of 
Rookbury's  talent,  had  learned  to  speak  of  him  as  a  mere  crolchft- 
teer,  and  even  t<;i  pity  liim  as  poa^ibly  a  little  cracked. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  must  not  let  him  down  so  easily.  He  was  a  sad 
old  reprobate,^and  thert^  you  have  it  in  half  a  line-  A  fine  classical 
.■scholar,  he  wrote  Lnlin  veneis  aa  good  as  Lord  Wellcsley's,  but  all 
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shown  in  its  seMon.  Parliament  was  up  for  the  Easier  holidajBi  and 
Lord  Rookbuiy  had  gone  home.  There  had  been  some  firostB,  to  the 
great  wrath  of  the  hunting^men,  but  the  open  day  had  come  at  last, 
and  the  Z.  P.  H.  having  met  at  Smudgington  jBottom,  and  found, 
the  fields  around  that  moist  retreat  were  soon  studded  with  riderless 
horses  and  horseless  ex-riders.  Lord  Rookbuij,  who  rode  well  to 
hounds,  had  been  punctual  at  cover-side,  and  had  shamed  younger 
men  by  his  management  and  boldness  up  to  the  jSrst  che<^  But 
while  the  old  dog-fox  was  being  extracted  from  the  willow-copse  near 
Blashtree  End,  which  is  about  four  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  As- 
pen Court,  a  thought  suddenly  struck  the  Earl  of  Rookbury,  and  he 
was  seen  no  more  in  that  day's  hunt  Soon  afterwards  the  fox  gal- 
lantly broke  away  at  the  other  end  of  the  wood,  and  after  going  to 
the  right  to  Ankelow  Butts,  and  over  Bobchurch  BSll,  and  so  by 
Jobbins's  fium  and  the  Leasowes,  took  the  left  across  the  Hadeby 
road  and  the  railway,  where  there  was  another  check.  But  the 
hounds  racked  him  up,  and  he  went  steadily  over  the  downs  to 
Grriffs's  Gone,  and  then6e  by  Low  Wbacks  to  Bibbington,  and  was 
finsJly  run  into  within  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Three  Blind  Ducks, 
Sluice  Common,  after  a  fine  run  of  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  making 
the  ninety-seventh  brace  the  Z.  P.  H.  had  killed  that  last  month ; 
mod  so  hurrah  for  the  manly  pig-skin  I 

Lord  Rookbury,  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  country,  having 
cleared  himself  from  the  hunt,  set  his  horse's  head  straight  for  Aspen 
Court,  and  according  to  his  custom,  when  he  was  bent  on  an  object, 
lost  very  little  time  in  getting  there.  He  gave  a  elance  at  his  perfect 
tops,  and  was  gratified  to  find  that  he  was  scarcely  splashed,  and  for 
the  rest  he  knew  that  his  costume  was  faultless.  Even  between  sixty 
and  seventy  it  is  as  well  to  be  tidy  when  one  calls  upon  ladi^  and 
Lord  Rookbury  was  looking  exceedingly  well.  He  rode  up  to  the 
door,  which  stood  wide  open,  and  begp&n  to  hammer  with  his  whip- 
handle.  After  some  battering,  the  red-armed  Martha  appeared, 
and  immediately  began  to  curtsy  to  horse  and  rider,  with  her  usual 
industry. 

Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Wilmslow  was  at  home. 

**  Out  for  a  drive,  I  suppose  ?*'  said  the  earl. 

**  Naw,  sir,"  said  Martha,  eager  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

**  Mr.  Wilmslow  out  with  the  hounds,  eh  f    I  didn't  see  him." 

**  Naw,  sir,  naw,"  said  Martha. 

**  But  he's  not  here,  you  say,  girl  T 

**  Naw,  sir,  I  dint  say  so.  But  he  don't  want  to  see  you,  and  he 
knows  what  you've  come  for." 

''Does  he!"  said  the  earl.  ""Then  ha  knows  a  little  more  than  I 
do  rnysell" 
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"  You  be  flfler  no  gocMJ,"  continued  lh»  bilhful  Martha,  "  and  toonei 
a  b«  off,  better  we  be  pleased." 

It  is  iiDpossible  to  say  precisely  what  passed  through  the  eartli 

Imind  at  tliis  notification  of  hta  supposed  intentions,  but  he  made  a 

^most  remarkable  fnce  at  the  rosy  Martha,  and  then  taking  out  his 

ard-caae  he  endeavored  to  band  a  card  to  that  uDcompromisiiig  pei^ 

But  she  put  her  great  hands  behind  her. 

"  I  shan't  take  none  of  your  papers,  naw.     It's  just  as  mutw 

Khought,  and  you  may  keep  it  to  yoursel£" 

"  Don't  be  suth  a  fool,  girl,"  said  Lord  Rookbory,  ceasing  to  b* 
iniused,  and  suddenly  looking  very  black  indeed.  "  Take  that  card 
D  Mr.  Wilmslon,  who  is  under  some  mistake  about  me,  and  then  let 
i  hear  hia  answer.  Do  you  heart"  he  said,  hastily  dismounting^ 
d  entering  the  hall. 

x^obleise  oblige,  in  more  senses  than  one,  especially  in  this  country. 

■  rate  it  was  not  such  a  person  as  poor  Uartba,  who  could 

e  expected  to  reiiist  that  dark  scowl  and  thunderous  command.     But 

lie  resolved  to  compromise  between  her  feara  and  her  duty,  and  ao 

Jbiking  the  card  wiih  some  tremor,  ehe  hastily  made  off  with  it  into 

■ho  lower  regions  of  the  house,  and  far  enough  away  from  the  smok- 

shence,  indeed,  Wilnalow  had  espied  Lord  Rookbury,  and 

■i.tnng  been  seized  with  one  of  bis  old  terrors  of  legal  invasion,  had 
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Lord  Rookbmrj  waited  a  very  long  time,  long  enough,  he  said  to 
himself,  for  Wiimslow  to  have  put  himself  into  full  court  costume, 
and  studied  a  perfect  oration.  And  then  he  began  to  think  that  he 
was  really  being  insulted,  and  dark  thoughts  entered  into  his  head. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  house  in  a  rage,  when  some  light 
Toices,  and  some  merry  laughter,  came  pleasantly  on  his  ear.  Hia 
&ce  became  quite  rayonnant. 

^  Now,  Mr.  Acton  Calveley,  just  to  see  whether  your  club  stories 
are  more  accurate  than  your  Oriental  researches.  You  may  perhaps 
know  a  pretty  girl  from  a  plain  one,  though  you  do  not  know  Meso- 
potamia from  Cappadocia." 

With  which  observation  he  crossed  the  hall,  which  he  knew  well, 
and  listening  for  a  moment,  found  that  the  voices  were  in  the  garden. 

The  fine  day,  which  had  opened  the  hunting,  had  been  as  welcome 
to  the  young  ladies  at  Aspen  as  to  the  mighty  hunters  of  the  ^  P.  H. 
It  was  a  good  day  for  bringing  out  poor  little  Amy,  and  in  cabling 
that  pretty  little  field-marshal  to  review  all  the  household  troops  of 
pets  which  her  sisters  had  enlisted  during  her  illness.  And  when 
Lord  Rookbury  entered  the  garden,  the  old  nobleman  thought  that  a 
Tery  pretty  group  was  before  him ;  and  as  he  had  a  keen  eye  for 
beauty,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  was  right  Mention  hath  been 
made  of  an  old  tree,  in  the  hole  of  which  lived  a  lean  cat,  herself  in- 
accessible to  the  civilizing  advances  of  the  girls,  but  who  did  not 
object  to  her  kittens  being  patronized  and  instructed  (just  aa  some 
trustless  and  blaspheming  she-Pariah,  scowling  from  behind  her  short 
black  pipe  at  her  hovel-door,  will  snarl  and  scoflf  at  the  ladies  from 
the  visitmg-committee,  with  their  tracts  and  soup,  but  will  yet  send 
her  brats  to  the  infant-school),  and  who  upon  the  present  occasion 
was  at  home.  A  stool  had  l)een  brought  for  Amy,  who  was  carefully 
aha w led,  and  deposited  before  the  tree,  and  the  tame  fawn  was  placed 
in  her  arms,  that  they  might  keep  one  another  warm,  as  Kate  thought- 
fully observed.  The  owl  had  been  brought  out,  not  much  to  his  satis- 
fiiction,  and  was  perched  on  a  garden-chair,  blinking  mightily  in  the 
•unshine.  The  rabbits  were  on  the  grass,  munching,  and  shaking 
their  ears,  and  occasionally  performing  violent  and  convulsive  jumps, 
throwing  themselvc*s  into  the  air,  without  any  obvious  cause  for  such 
feats.  Emma  was  holding  one  of  the  ring-doves  on  her  finger,  and 
claying  one  or  two  of  her  glossy  brown  curls  across  the  bii^  as  she 
caressed  it  And  Kate,  having  climbed  uppn  a  large  garden-basket^ 
which  she  had  reversed  for  the  purpose,  w&s  withdrawing  the  old 
cat  s  kittens  one  by  one  for  exhibition,  a  measure  wistfully  regarded 
by  that  matron,  tliough  on  the  whole  she  appeared  to  have  a  general 
confidence  in  the  administration.  Three  of  the  kittens  were  already 
on  the  grass  before  £mma.  The  three  gir\a  noc^  \lQdi^I^^\^^Y^  v&i^^ 
hagrhjDg  merriJjr  su  Lord  Aookbury  advaiioeAl 
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He  njf^d  his  bat,  and  smiled  with  gnM  urbanity  upon  the  gnrnp, 
OS  he  gnzet]  fmin  oce  to  the  other.  By  a  curious  foiacideace,  the 
owl  on  (he  chair  just  then  opened  his  eyss  rery  wide,  and  gazed  with 
BOQeidersble  interest  upon  the  three  plomp  kittens  oa  the  gnoA. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

Un.  CHEtirEKSGMT  AT  TRB  BA  «  OF  JUBTICX. 

The  chivalrous  and  captive  Paul  raged  vehemently  as  he  was  con- 
Quoted  to  the  polics-stfltion,  and  lost  no  opporluuity  of  conceyinfr  lo 
,hv  police,  and  to  such  other  audience  as  accuinuUted  around  the 
firocessicn,  hia  vinliesitntinrr  opinion  that  of  all  the  miscreants  per- 
mitted to  encumber  the  earth,  a  full-blown  tradesman  was  at  ddm 
;be  most  oSensive  and  the  roost  despicable.  His  guardians  rather 
jvaded  than  exhausted  (he  question  by  good- iiaiti fed  advice  not  to 
fool  of  himself,  and  the  party  soon  reached  the  station,  where 
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■tatk»  (eioept  a  brawny  and  dnmken  eoetermonger,  who  was  await- 
ing, in  gentJe  slumber,  a  mild  magisterial  remonstrance  for  a  little 
excess  in  enforcing  domestic  discipline — his  error  was  stunning  his 
wife  with  a  poker,  and  then  stamping  on  her),  so  the  inspector  felt 
the  lees  restraint  in  oflfering  Paul  a  seat  by  the  fire,  and  the  conversa- 
tion became  friendly  enoufi^h.  During  the  discussion  which  preceded 
Mr.  Chequerbent*8  remoyalfrom  the  dancing^academy,  Mrs.  Sellinger, 
thoughtful  amid  her  annoyance,  had  fetched  him  his  paietdt  Luckily 
his  cigar-case  was  in  his  pocket,  and  his  explanation  that  he  was 
ordered  to  smoke  a  good  deal  on  account  of  neuralgian  bronchitis  in 
the  vascular  ventricle,  was  humanely  considered  by  the  ofScial,  who, 
having  himself  an  hereditary  tendency  to  the  same  complaint,  did 
not  refuse  to  share  the  remedy.  And,  in  short,  for  a  night  in  a 
police-station,  Paul  got  throu^  the  hours  pleasantly  enoufi^h,  and 
heard  some  profitable  discourse,  from  which  ne  may  have  kamed, 
among  other  things,  how  httle  chance  an  accused  person  has  of  escaj^ 
ing  from  justice,  when  her  inferior  ministers  have  sufficient  confidence 
in  one  another's  honor  and  veracity  to  support  one  another  by  any 
confirmation  the  rules  of  evidence  demand. 

In  the  morning  Paul  had  a  tolerable  break£ist  brought  him,  and 
be  had  scarcely  finished  it  when  a  lady  arrived  to  see  him.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  was  poor  Angela,  who  had  already  been  to 
Mrsw  SellinffePs,  and  who  brought  a  selection,  from  Paul's  carpet-bag, 
of  every  thing  he  would  want  for  a  morning  toilet    Angy  was 

ruibly  astonished  to  see  him  come  out  to  her  with  his  usuaTIauffh. 
had  half  expected  to  hear  his  fetters  come  clanking  along,  IDce 
the  husband's  in  Fidelia.  And  she  had  scarcely  a  word  of  scolding 
for  him,  but  was  eager  to  go  anywhere,  and  see  anybody,  and  do  any 
thing  in  the  worid,  afier  the  manner  of  our  beloved  ones  when  we 
really  want  their  assistance.  She  proposed  to  visit  Paul's  antaffonist, 
and  to  try  and  soften  him ;  but  this  Paul  would  not  hear  ot  Ue  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  behaved  rather  badly,  and  he  meant  to  ofier  the 
fellow  an  apology  himself  (though  his  insolence  showed  that  he  was 
a  mere  hound,  who  deserved  all  he  had  got),  but  Angela  should  not 
go  near  him.  What  did  Mrs.  Sellinger  say  f  Angela  had  looked 
into  her  room — slie  was  of  course  in  bed,  for  the  ball  had  gone  on 
until  nearly  six — but  she  sent  her  love  to  Mr.  Chequerbent,  and 
though  fhe  had  tried  in  vain  to  mollify  the  man  he  had  beaten, 
whose  name  was  Shaddles,  and  who  was  a  sort  of  misoellaneous 
grocer  in  the  neighborhood,  she  had  written  a  note  to  the  reporter 
wlio  usually  attended  the  police-court  (whose  daughter  she  had  onoe 
Uughtj,  and  had  beffged  him  to  suppress  the  story  for  the  papers. 
This  piece  of  kind  U^ughtfulneas,  when  she  had  good  right  to  sulk^ 
proved,  Ptol  declared,  that  the  handsome  dindii^  mntaMU^ 
Miaicable  pMrtjr,  and  an  outrand-outeT. 
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Fiiul  tben  began  to  CDoaider  whelber  be  bad  better  defend  htmwlf 
I  hy  counsel,  and  he  thought  of  two  or  three  barristers,  juet  called,  vrbo 
I  had  eaten  many  oysters,  and  applauded  many  Adelphi  perfomiBnc^ 
with  hitn,  and  any  one  of  nhom  would  hare  cheerfully  coine  np  to 
I  Clerkenwell,  and  harangued  the  magistrate  in  liis  fevor,  citing  eveiy 
I  precedent  of  a  combat  &om  Moaee  and  tbe  Egyptian  doim  to  tlw 
I  last  membera  of  Parliament  who  fought  for  a  cab.  But  the  fiiendlf 
I  inspector  di!>sunded  him  from  this  course,  as  inimical  to  his  own  ii>> 
I  leresta,  summing  up  hia  reasoua  in  a  tersii  whisper — 

"  The  benks  bate  IflUgue.  Eb !" 
_  Yielding  lo  this  suggestion,  and  strictly  inhibiting  Uin  Liringstom 
I  from  any  attempt  upon  the  plebeian  Shoddies,  Paul  dismissed  hv 
I  with  his  benediction,  and  arranging  that  they  should  meet  in  ooinl 
I  So  the  little  actress  went  away  somewhat  comforted  at  Paul's  choer- 
I  fulness,  but  still  in  awful  terror  at  the  thoughts  of  the  vengeanoa 
I  which  she  felt  assured  would  be  launched  upon  him  from  the  ma^ 
I  lerial  bench.  She  determined  to  be  near  him  during  what  she  choM 
ink  his  "  trial,"  and  to  console  him  in  lh«  dark  hour  of  doom; 
I  and  although  I  do  not  suppose  her  line  of  reading  had  ever  made  her 
I  acquainted  with  that  sweet  saint  who  sat  by  Russell's  side,  she  in> 
itivcly  resolved  on  a  similar  course  of  devotion.  She  wandered 
t  tbe  streets  (for  she  was  much  too  restless  to  go  home  and 
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that  cla«  with  their  ofaanoe  customerBy  Angela  was  allowed  to  take 
up  a  newipaper. 

Membere  of  Parliament  are  not  the  only  people  who  take  hints 
finom  the  press.  Angela's  eye  happened  to  fall  upon  a  paragraph 
headed,  **  Disgraceful  Bigotry  in  a  Parson."  She  read  on,  and  found 
that  a  clergyman  was  being  vehemently  castigated  for  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  a  certain  theatre  in  his  London  parish  were 
closed.  The  indignant  journalist  made  minoe-meat  of  Uie  haughty 
and  bigoted  buttress  of  a  bloated  establishment  A  parson  presume 
to  attack  the  stage,  whose  business  "  'twas  to  hold  a  mirror  up  to 
nature !"  Probably  this  insolent  priest  did  not  know  that  four  words 
of  an  author  who  had  written  plays  had  been  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  a 
humble  tent-maker,  whom  proud  ecclesiastics  in  purple  and  fine  linen 
thought  beneath  their  notice.  Perhaps  he  had  never  heard  of  Shaks- 
peare,  who  was  not  for  an  age  but  for  all  time,  and  who  had  written 
glowing  lessons  of  virtue  and  morality,  which  it  would  be  well  if  all 
sermons  contained.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  assailing  an  establish- 
ment where  sixty-seven  people  got  their  bread  was  the  way  to  spread 
peace  on  earth  and  good- will  amongst  men.  The  fierce  and  haughty 
priest,  who  would  doubtless  be  a  Laud  or  an  Inquisitor  if  he  had  the 
power,  was  recommended  to  keep  to  his  books,  and  not  to  wing  his 
venonied  shafts  against  the  drama,  which  contained  passages  of  a 
parity  which  churchmen  might  well  imitate,  and  whose  eloquence 
and  pathos  made  their  way  through  the  iciest  bosom,  and  turned  to 
melting  charity  the  coldest  heart 

This  intense  and  logical  appeal,  addressed  to  a  poor,  white,  thread- 
bare, over-worked  curate,  who  had  r^retted  that  a  theatre,  which 
nightly  collected  all  the  scoundrelism  of  the  district  to  see  scoundrel- 
ism  fflorified  upon  the  stage,  and  which  its  managers  avowed  was 
weeUy  supported  ''two  nights  a-week  by  wages,  four  nights  by 
thieves,"  could  not  be  better  regulated,  produced  an  effect  of  which 
the  exasperate  writer  little  dreamed.  It  was  not  the  closeness  of  its 
reasoning,  or  the  beautiful  fervor  of  its  language,  but  the  eulogy  on 
the  powers  of  the  drama  that  did  the  work.  Angela  laid  down  the 
paper,  and  with  a  raised  color  and  a  flushing  cheek  walked  out  of 
the  little  shop,  ringing,  with  a  violent  clatter,  the  spring-bell  on 
the  half  door,  and  cutting  the  shop  matron  short  in  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion, with  another  customer,  on  the  tyranny  of  compulsory  vac- 
cination. 

Miss  livingstone,  with  an  energetic  step,  hastened  to  the  nearest 
stationer's,  where  she  bought  a  very  fine  card  embossed  with  roses 
and  wreaths,  and  upon  which,  with  a  very  scratchy  steel  pen,  she  in- 
scribed her  name,  not  very  legibly,  for  her  education  had  Wa  «l  U.til.<^ 
neglected.  And  then  she  made  off  for  tbe  ^c!lcM^Ky3raix\^'«\k«t^  ^^ot^ 
fomd  oae  of  the  offiwm  who  had  smu  Vmt  aX  <!^  iWicfci^  %a^  ^i^Wv^ 
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nlog  her  erraQd,  conducted  her  to  tbe  magistrate's  private  dooi; 
mad  a[ipriseiJ  her  that  "  the  Ilenk  hEid  shown." 

The  Beak,  known  in  private  eirtles  »a  Mr,  Prior,  had  arrived — if 
t  is  nei'essaty  to  translate — and  while  his  chief  clerk  was  dispoung 
e  routine  business  in  court,  was  amusing  liimseif  with  a  newi' 
ifsper  containing  an  attack  upon  one  of  his  dectaioos.     The  artick 
'a  quite  nuother  vein  froni  that  of  the  energetic  aasaiUDt  of  the 
fclergy,  and  after  giving  a  report  of  the  case  in  question,  proceeded  to 
lirgue,  closely  and  wittily,  that  Mr.  Prior  had  done  an  injustice.     Nor 
'ould  this  be  disputed,  if  the  premises  had  only  been  correcL     Bnt 
—and  the  accomplished  journalist,  who  in  his  West-end  cbamban 
penned  the  smart  and  biting  diatribe,  never  condescended  la  specu- 
on  a  chain  of  such  vulg.ir  chances — the  report  was  incorrect  in 
V  important  particular.     And  for  this  the  reasons  were  so  shot^- 
f  low  that  I  am  ashamed  to  write  them.     The  regular  repeater 
It  the  poljce'court  could  not  attend  at  the  bearing,  because  his  wiii 
s  engaged  in  presenting  to  him,  with  some  difficulty,  a  ninth  oo- 
tem  to  the  manifold  writer  and  the  flimsy.     He  »nC  a  eubstitute, 
o  would  have  been  efficient,  but,  not  expecting  to  be  emjJoyed, 
pad  taken  so  much  whisky  and  water  in  the  course  of  a  religious  ar- 
il with  a  brother-reporter,  a  Catholic,  for  whose  convereion  ha 
High  he  managed  with  habitual  instinct  to  scratch 
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room  with  a  hmitj  bat  heroine's  step.  She  rather  expected  to  be 
confronted  with  somebody  more  theatrically  terrible.  She  supposed 
she  should  find  a  stern  potentate  in  robes,  and  with  a  fierce  frown  : 
while  his  chin,  high  in  air,  in  the  fashion  of  stage-haughtiness, 
shoald  be  over  bis  left  shoulder,  his  hand  should  have  rested  signifi- 
csantly  upon  the  open  volume  of  the  law.  Her  intended  rush  was 
somewhat  spoiled  when  she  found  herself  betbre  a  portly  gentleman, 
certainly,  with  grave  but  handsome  features,  which  lighted  with  a 
pleasant,  encouraging  smile  as  she  entered,  and  who  even  bowed 
slightly  and  laid  down  his  newspaper  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say. 
8he  hesitated. 

**  You  wished  to  spealf  to  me,"  said  the  magistrate,  taking  up  her 
card  and  tr}'iDg  to  read  it,  ^  Miss — a — Lumpingstart — Leamington — 
I  b^  your  pardon  T* 

**  Livingstone,  sir,"  faltered  out  poor  Angela,  who  was  beginning 
to  think  tliat  her  proposed  plan  of  attack  might  not  be  altogether  so 
eligible  as  she  fiincied  it 

**  So  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Prior,  "  but  you  young  ladies  write  such  Italian 
hands  that  they  are  troublesome  to  an  English  eye.  Well,  do  you 
wish  to  speak  to  me  on  business  9" 

'^To  speak  to  him  on  business,"  Angela  thought,  was  hardly  cue 
onoagh  for  the  speech  she  meditated,  so  she  timidly  explained  that  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Chequerbent  was  to  be  brought  up  that 
morning  before  his  lordship  for  an  assault 

**  I>on*t  say  lordship,"  said  Mr.  Piior,  **  because  that  is  premature. 
And  whom  has  your  friend  been  assaulting  ?     You  f ' 

^  No,  sir,"  said  Angela,  startled  into  new  excitement  by  this  sudden 
and  injurious  supposition,  ^  he  would  protect  me  with  his  life.  But  in 
a  moment  of  ungovernable  rage,  and  stung  into  unmeasured  madness 
by  a  taunt  hurled  at  me  by  a  wretch,  he  raised  his  hand  against  the 
b«se  minion  of  tyranny — at  least — his  name  is  Shaddles,"  said  Ango- 
la, getting  bewildered  and  travelling  out  of  the  theatrical  record. 

The  magistrate  looked  amused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said — 

**  Is  the  affair  a  theatrical  squabble.  Miss  Livingstone  f  Because  if 
so,  I  hope  it  will  be  made  up  without  my  interterencc.  You  kuow 
that  words  which  would  be  tremendous  between  private  people  go  for 
nothing  among  professionals — the  most  frightful  vow  of  eternal  hatred 
and  hideous  venge.ince  only  means  a  little  annoyance  at  not  being  re- 
paid half-a- crown,  or  asked  to  supper.  Surely  you  can  make  peace 
among  you  without  me," 

*^  It  is  not  so,  sir,"  said  Angela,  once  more  resolving  to  try  her 
powers,  and  gaining  confidence  at  the  grave  fatherly  voice  of  the 
magistrate.    Measuring  her  distance,  like  a  practised  artist^  she  sud- 
denly dropped  her  bonnet,  dishevelled  her  hmr  \ii  %  ttb;x»ii^v^^ii^* 
ii)f  kf  bit  inee,  knelt  behn  him. 
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"  Mercy,  sir,  O  mercy,"  Ehc  exclaimed  in  those  wild  and  piteom 
I  tones  which  nighlly  tirew  tears  down  ibe  grimy  cheeks  of  her  Hoi- 
n  audienoes,  iu  the  speeth  iVom  The  Hangman's  Darling  ;  or,  T\t 
J  Bridt  of  the  Gallows,  wilh  which  fhe  now  favored  die  worthy  ma- 
I  gistrate.  "  Mercy  for  his  oim  young  blood,  mercy  for  his  Other's  gny 
1  hairs.  Mit^led  hv  infatuatioD,  he  has  plimged  into  the  abyss  of  crime ; 
but  while  the  white-robed  angel  of  Pily  weeping  waves  her  gcnlle 
I  wings  over  the  storm-taahed  deep  (^  Passion,  the  boisterous  eurgemay 
I  be  baffled  of  its  victim,  nnd  the  wanderer's  bark  find  happy  harbor, 
I  Mercy,  sir,  for  vou  too  are  Ijuman — nay,  think  not  that  I  meaoV  in- 
I  suit  rou — but  in  that  quii-ering  lip  I  see  the  workings  of  compassion, 
1  in  ibnt  glistening  eye  I  behold  the  dew^f  sympathy,  a  thousand 
es  more  pret^ious  than  the  diamonds  sparkling  upon  the  monaich't 

Inspired  bv  her  own  energy,  she  almost  listened  for  the  three 
I  rounds  of  thuuJeroua  applsuse  which  habituaiiy  greeted  her  clever 
I  aud  ipa<^modic  delivery  uf  the  above  beautiful  passage.  Instead  of 
I  that  demonstration,  however,  as  ahe  hid  her  fiue  between  her  pretty 
I  hands,  really  crying,  but  sobbing  with  her  shoulders  in  good  melo- 

niatio  style  into  the  bargaiu,  the  magistrate  look  her  hand  and 


a  does  you  great  credit,"  he  said,  "  and  the 
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fike  a  blmk^,  and  made  him  walk  very  awkwardly,  as  if  tiying  to 
get  roand  its  corner.  He  was  attended  by  his  two  daughten»,  who 
looked  as  if  they  came  by  command,  and  seemed  fidgety  and  un- 
comfortable, and  by  no  means  grateful  to  him  for  thrusting  them  into 
rather  a  prominent  seat,  and  talking  to  them  loudly. 

Paul  immediately  went  up  to  Mr.  Shaddles,  and  said,  in  a  manly 
way  enough, — 

**  Mr.  Shaddles,  I  was  both  irritated  and  tipsy  last  night,  and  I  find 
that  I  conducted  myself  very  absurdly,  and,  as  regards  yourself  very 
unjustifiably.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  what  I  did,  and  I  should 
be  more  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  were  afraid  to  say  so.  I  am  willing 
to  apologize  to  you,  in  the  presence  of  such  of  your  friends  as  were 
at  the  ball,  and  to  pay  five  pounds,  in  your  name,  into  the  poor-box, 
or  to  any  charity  you  Uke.     I  don^t  know  that  I  can  say  much  more." 

**  O,  pa  r'  imprudently  exclaimed  one  of  the  girls,  quite  coloring 
up  with  pleasure,  ^  Fm  sure  he  couldn't  speak  more  gentlemanly ; 
could  he,  Nelly  T 

''No,"  was  upon  Nelly's  tongue,  but  she  had  looked  into  her 
parent's  face,  and  the  half-formed  word  expired,  as  the  classics  say. 
Mr.  Shaddles'  scowl,  or  rather  the  instalment  of  it,  visible  outside  the 
•hade,  was  rather  vicious.  Having  apprised  his  child  that  if  she  did 
not  hold  her  d— d  tongue  he  would  knock  her  head  against  the  wall, 
the  amiable  Shaddles  turned  to  Mr.  Chequerbent. 

**  O  r*  he  grunted,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  his  mouth  held 
half  open,  to  let  the  taunt  come  slowly  out,  ^  O  I'' 

Now,  as  was  said  about  Gibbon's  history,  nobody  can  refute  a  sneer, 
and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  offer  a  repartee  to  a  zoological  noise ;  so 
Paul,  though  marvellously  inclined  to  echo  it,  held  his  tongue. 

**  No,"  said  Mr.  Shaddles,  with  a  savage  oath,  "'  not  if  you  was  to 
ofiSer  fifty  pound :  what,  I've  brought  you  on  your  knees,  my  swells 
have  I  r 

*"  Why,  no,"  said  Paul, ""  not  exactly  that ;  but  I  think  that  when 
a  gentleman  has  acted  wrongly,  he  ought  to  i^wlogize  ;  and,  what  is 
more,  I  think  that  a  right-minded  man  will  accept  his  apology." 

**  O,  you're  a  gentleman,  and  I'm  a  man,  am  I  f "  retorted  Mr. 
Shaddles,  furiously.  **  Very  well,  my  gentleman,  we'll  see  what  the 
man  can  do.  I  know  all  about  it :  devilish  little  apology  you'd  have 
made,  if  you  hadn*t  been  in  a  funk,  and  now  you  think,  with  your 
swaggering  airs,  to  carry  it  all  off.".  And  he  added  an  illustration, 
borrowed  from  natural  history,  to  the  efiect  that  Paul's  selection  of  a 
female  pig,  and  retention  of  ner  by  her  ear,  was  not  fortunate.  **  Into 
that  dock  you  walk,  my  cove,"  concluded  Mr.  Shaddles. 

*^  It's  your  place  to  give  orders  in  the  court,  I  suppose,'*  said^  sharn- 
hf,  the  poKoeman,  who  had  witnessed  the  \nt«m<&^  \  ^  ^\\:ki^^^>^^ 
amdjoor  awn  bumnem,  and  not  make  that  tour 
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"  O,  what  r  Raid  Ihc  enraged  Mr.  SbaddJea,  Tindictirelf ;  "  thaA 
ie  game,  ia  il  i  Vnlm  oil,  hHV  f  Nciw,  you'd  best  mind  whM  Mat 
if  pvidea::e  you  give  prestnlly,  Mssl«r  Peder,  or  I  shall  taow  nbit 
C  means.     Look  out,  ihsi'a  all." 

"  Pon't  be  nfraid,  Shaddles,"  replied  ihe  officer  haughtitj.  "  Yon'd 
I  better  take  your  seat,  sir,"  he  sua  to  Paul.     "  Here  oomea  hi»  wor- 

I      "  Then  you  fefiiae  my  apology  and  my  c^er,  Mr.  Shaddles  V  said 
I  Pani  in  h  lower  voice. 

Mr.  Sbfiddlee  msde  do  reply :  but  turoiDg,  so  that  the  magnOiM 
I  could  not  see  him,  he  performed  a  gesture  of  deSaut  derUtoo  Mldon 
laidcred  strietiy  graceful,  aod  least  so  when  executed  with  ■  aaM>j 
I  thumb  on  a  swollen  D0«e,  and  over  a  moutli  opened  to  intimate  * 
ing  Inug'b,  suppressed  by  pnidential  constderatioiia.    So  Paul  one* 
re  took  his  place,  with  a  bow  to  the  yoang  ladiea,  and  the  police- 
n  went  round  to  the  comrade  who  had  aaauted  him  in  tAkin^  Mr. 
I  Ohequerbent, 

Tbe  Beak  seated  himself,  and  for  some  time  there  passed  bdbn 

lim  a  portion  of  the  grim  phantasmagoria  of  depr»»ity,  want,  aijd 

iruulity,  which  every  morning  suites  up  to  the  judgment-seat  &om 

I  the  turbid  sea  of  London  e^iistence.     The  wife,  foully  battered  and 

I  bruisi'd  by  her  husband,  e.ime,  as  usual,  and  hardly  raised  her  swol- 
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fbl  trade,  and  exacted,  10  return,  nearly  the  last  sixpence  it  produced. 
Such  were  some  of  the  "  cases"  of  the  day.  Take  a  chair  in  a  police- 
ooart  for  one  morning,  and  you  will,  perhaps,  go  away  with  a  retiolve 
to  d#  quietly,  and  to  the  best  of  your  power,  the  work  which  lies  . 
nearest  your  hand,  but  not  to  shout  very  much,  for  the  future,  when  ' 
Mr.  Sadducee,  in  the  Commons,  boasts  about  this  enlightened  age, 
and  Earl  Pharisee,  in  the  Lords,  brass  about  this  Christian  nation. 

Mr.  Shaddies'  case  came  on  at  last,  and  the  worthy  man  being 
placed  in  the  witness-box,  and  having  knocked  up  his  green  shade  in 
im  extreme  eagerness  to  bring  the  inspired  volume  to  his  lips,  gave 
his  evidence  against  Paul  with  great  bitterness,  and  held  forward  his 
discolored  eye  for  the  examination  of  the  magistrate.  He  looked 
rather  disappointed  that  the  latter  did  not  recoil  with  horror  at  the 
sight;  but  Mr.  Prior  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  so  many  dozen  black 
eyes  a-week — inasmuch  as  a  mechanic's  wife  seldom  appeared  in  court 
without  one  at  least — that  he  merely  glanced  at  it  with  a  quiet 
**  Humph — ah.**  Mr.  Shaddies  was  then  about  to  call  his  daughters 
at  witnesses,  when  Paul  begged  that  his  admission  of  having  struck 
the  blow  which  produced  the  effect  exhibited  might  save  these  young 
ladies  the  trouble  of  being ^swomf 

The  policeman  who  had  been  cautioned  by  Mr.  Shaddies  then  got 
into  the  box. 

**  From  information  which  I  had  received  your  worship  I  watched 
Mrs.  Sellinger's  ouse  in  Spelton-street  where  a  dance  was  being  car- 
ried on.  At  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  I  card  a  gent  in  the  all  say 
that  there  would  be  a  row  in  two-twoes  to  which  the  other  replied  and 
DO  mistake.  The  door  was  open  your  worship  and  a  cab  at  the  door 
nnmber  2642." 

•*  What  do  you  talk  that  nonsense  for  T  said  the  magistrate.  "  Do 
you  mean  that  there  are  two  thousand  six  hundred  houses  in  Spelton- 
■treetr 

The  officer  had  learned  his  lesson  so  well,  that  being  interrupted 
pat  him  out,  and  he  considered  for  a  minute.  Then  he  looked  un- 
oomibrtably  at  the  magistrate,  and  said,  in  a  low  and  troubled  voice — 

•*  The  cab,  your  worship.'* 

**  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Prior, "  then  you  should  have  said  the  cab.** 

**  Number  2642,'*  resumed  the  officer,  going  off  again  in  good 
•tjle,  **  and  many  coats  and  hats  in  the  passage  which  I  kep  my 
eye  upon.  Hearing  screams  I  ran  up  the  steps  and  see  the  parlor 
door — " 

**  Saw  the  parlor  door,**  murmured  the  magistrate,  by  way  of  pro- 
test, bat  did  not  stop  the  witness. 

^  Open  and  this  person,"  pointing  to  Mr.  Shaddlea^  *^  «^  «Q^tvci5|^ 
up  to  this  mktlenum  (Paul)  and  trying  to  bit  Yum  >x^xi  ii\i\OcL  ^^du^ 
.         /a^iriie  sgoars  up.** 
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'*  But  be  had  knocki.'d  me  down  fust,"  bawled  Mr.  Skaddles,  from 
ihe  floor  of  the  court. 

"  Re  quiet,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Prior,  "  you  li»»e  given  your  evidence. 
The  officer  can  swear  only  to  what  he  witneflsed."  • 

"  O,  that  Ve  hauged  !"  said  the  excitable  grocer. "  it's  all  jugglery." 

"  You  will  be  removed  from  the  court  if  you  make  tmolher  such  re- 
mark," said  Mr.  Prior ;  "  you  do  not  help  your  case  by  showing  that 
your  temper  is  so  bud,  that  even  iu  a  court  of  juaUce  you  cannot  re- 
frain from  misbehavior." 

How  the  oppressed  Misses  Shaddles  enjoyed  this  speech,  and  how 
they  promised  themselves  the  pleasure  of  reporting  it  to  a  rather  nag- 
ging maoim.i  they  had  at  home !     It  would  be  good  stock  for  her. 

"  Then  the  Indies  and  gents  crowded  round  them  and  1  just  stepped 
to  shet  the  street-door  and  then  I  came  iu  aud  Shaddles  gave  this 
gentleman  in  charge  and  I  locked  him  up  your  worship." 

"  But  what  right  had  you  to  lock  him  up  P  said  the  magistrate. 


"  By  your  own  ai'j;ouut,  he 
hands  in  self-defenc*." 

The  policeman  knew  all  about  it  ve 
the  scene  from  the  moment  Angela, 
n  into  the  room,  to  Ihe  discomfiti 


'■  I  took  hii 


rtoftbe  ho 


assaulted,  and  only  raised  his 

ry  well,  having  in  truth  watched 
in  her  Apollo  dress,  had  been 
ire  of  Uie  dancers, 
worship  as  was  wished  by  Mis. 
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Shaddles,'*  castiDg  down  hei^  eyes  (for  she  had  a  good  deal  of  that 
middle-class  modesty  which  hastens  to  fix  upon  any  objectionable 
sobject,  and  then  disquiets  itself  therewith),  "*  in  a  strange  dress, 
though  no  doubt  very  proper  in  its  place,  and  some  unpleasantness 
was  felt,  though  I  dare  say  no  offence  was  meant." 

Sarah  was  determined  to  do  her  best  for  Paul,  if  only  to  beat  her 
fiUher. 

**  Of  that  you  can  hardly  judge,"  said  Afr.  Prior.  "  But  come  to 
the  assault." 

*^  I  did  not  see  the  assault,  sir,"  said  Miss  Shaddles,  "  for  I  was 
dancing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room ;  but  when  I  came  up,  papa 
was  fighting  with  Mr.  Chequerbent,  and  had  received  a«  shocking 
blow,  and  I  was  so  terrified  on  his  account  that  I  am  quite  unable  to 
grive  any  further  information." 

*^  Tou  have  proved  nothing  yet,  Mr.  Shaddles,"  said  the  magistrate. 
^  There  is  your  daughter,  naturally  anxious  to  make  the  best  case  she 
can  for  you,  but  she  only  swears  that  you  were  fighting.  Can*  the 
other  young  lady  prove  more !" 

*^  I  don't  think  so,  sir,"  said  Miss  Sarah,  ^  because  she  was  my  m- 
d-m." 

**  Why,  I  could  bring  a  dozen  witnesses,"  cried  Shaddles,  "  who  all 
saw  him  hit  me  the  moment  I  called  him  an  offensive  puppy." 

" It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  you  couldj^  said  Mr.  Prior,  with 
provoking  calmness,  **  but  I  sit  here  to  decide  on  the  evidence  that  is 
brought.  You  admit  that  you  used  exceedingly  objectionable  lan- 
guage, and  from  your  conduct  here  to-day,  insulting  the  court,  dic- 
tating to  a  witness,  and  uttering  blasphemies  in  the  hearing  of  the 
officials,  I  think  that  quite  probable,  though  I  might  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve it  on  your  own  unaided  testimony.  Have  you  any  thing  to 
say  ?"  he  added,  turning  to  Paul. 

The  policeman  gave  a  look  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  Not  such  a  flat," 
but  he  was  in  error. 

"  Only,  sir,  that  none  of  m  behaved  too  creditably ;  but  as  I  have 
been  locked  up — I  mean  as  I  have  been  in  the  station-house  all 
night,  perhaps — " 

"  Ser\ed  you  right,  and  I  hope  you  will  remember  it.  The  case  is 
dismissed." 

l^aul  was  soon  out  of  court,  and  was  received  in  the  passage  by 
Angela,  who  was  all  smiles  and  delight,  and  who  looked  so  pretty 
that  we  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  Paul  for  being  unable  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  again  postponing  his  journey  to  Aspen,  in 
order  to  take  her  to  diue  somewhere  or  other.  I  could  say  where, 
but  as  there  is  no  place  in  all  London  where  one  can  give  a  lady  a 
casual  and  decent  dinner  in  privacy  and  comfort,  I  see  no  use  in  ask- 
ing Mr.  Bentley  to  advertise  the  establishment  in  quefttiou.   11'  1  ^«\^ 
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:>m.  <^H 

id  tx3M 


not  Hure  Uiat,  nherever  it  was,  tbey  liafl  to  ait  in  a  cold  room.  ( 

I    hoc  room,  or  s  dirty  room,  aad  with  a  Dumber  of  other  people  ;  tfl 

I    the  things  ibej  wanted  were  not  in  the  earU,  and  that  hnlf  Ilio  th^ 

they  ordered  wore  badJy  cooked ;  that  eitier  the  men  in  the  r 

Btjired  at  the  lady,  or  the  wait«rR  looked  Burprieed  she  ihould  c 

there ;  that  the  wine  was  low  in  ftc-ile  and  high  in  pricv,  and  thit 
genemlly  tlie  whole  thing  was  ftlt  to  he  a  mistake,  I  wouM  gladly 
luentiuD  the  plnce,  and  so  I  will,  whenever  a  London  rtttaurateur  haa 
brains  enough  to  take  a  Iceaon  from  hin  Parifiian  rival.  Meantime  my 
brothers,  eat  witii  women  in  private  houses  only.     Liheravi  animam 

One  istafraid  to  think  in  what  frame  of  mind  the  defeated  Shad- 
dies  took  home  his  daughters  and  his  black  eye.  Nor  was  hi*  dis- 
comfiture complete  until  hia  neigbbon,  with  usual  neighborly  kind- 
ness, called  his  attention  to  the  police  report  in  the  next  day's  paper. 
The  conscientious  reporter,  with  whom  Mrs.  Bellinger  had  kindly  tried 
to  tamper,  would  not  bo  swayed  from  his  duty  to  the  journal  he  rep- 
resented, and  gave  a  full  auU  graphic  account  of  the  case.  Hut  by 
aome  accident  Mr.  Chequerbeni's  name  was  muddled  into  St>eckl«- 
back,  or  something  equally  unlikely  to  be  recognized  by  Heaara, 
Moletworth  and  l*enkridg&  I  cannot  think  that  this  was  a  wilful 
blunder, — it  must  have  been  an  error  of  the  press — for  the  excellent 
reporter,  in  his  exceeding  deeire  to  be  accurate,  not  only  gav«  Mr. 
Shaddles'  name  and  address  with  perfect  correctncae,  but,  to  prvvent 
a  possibility  of  mistake,  added  what  he  must  have  learned  from  Paul's 
triend,  tlie  pohcemon — "The  complainant  is  a  tradesman,  who  has 
several  limes  been  fined  for  cheating  the  poor,  by  *  riding  the  mon- 
key' and  other  di^viees  for  giving  falae  weights,  and  who  has  buaated 
that  another  week  of  short  weiglita  always  repaid  him  hia  fine  with 
interest,  leaving  him  the  rest  of  the  cheating  as  clear  profit  on  the 
quarter." 


CHAPTER    XV. 


IT,  privately  deciding  that  for   onco  Mr. 
\  and  that  ihe  Miasca  Wilmslow  were  very  pi 
fate  tliuir  acquaiulance  fci^thwitli,  nnd  being,  i 
\f^  very  gentleinajily  old  DohlcTiian,  siwedily  madt 
He  eotwed  so  eanly  into  the  xouluffioal  oc 
'  '  '    take  to  m'^i  interest  m  the  m 
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menagerie,  that  the  girls  were  quite  delighted  with  him,  and  began 
to  consult  his  opinion  on  points  of  training  and  education,  as  if  he 
had  been  their  friend  and  confidant  since  their  respective  christen- 
ings. And  as  he  chatted  away,  the  old  Sybarite  duly  noted  and 
approved  Emma's  brown  curls,  and  Kate's  large  eyes,  and,  despite 
Amy's  shawls,  and  rather  moped  look,  he  made  out  that  she  varied 
and  completed  a  charming  group,  and  he  half-resolved  to  order  down 
a  painter,  and  have  a  sketch  made,  for  the  adornment  of  one  of  his 
rooms.  It  was  a  sad  thing  that  the  old  man's  appreciation  of  physi- 
cal beauty  was  so  keen,  while  his  regard  for  moral  beayty  was  so 
stagnant ; — a  classical  scholar,  too,  as  he  was,  and  one  who  miffht 
have  learned  from  Horace,  and  other  virtuous  writen,  how  supenor 
mind  is  to  matter,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Wilmslow,  meantime,  was  pacing  from  room  to  room  up-stairs, 
in  great  disquiet  concerning  the  errand  of  the  visitor.  But  at  last 
Canyon  came  in,  and  Henry  Wilmslow,  calling  him  behind  a  door, 
intimated,  with  great  mystery  and  many  grimaces,  that  he  suspected 
a  Philistine  was  about. 

^  No,  no,"  said  Bernard,  ^  Philistines  don't  ride  horses  like  that  I 
saw  at  tlie  door.  I  will  reconnoitre,  however."  And  hearing  voices 
in  the  garden,  he  went  down,  and  found  the  young  ladies  exceed- 
ingly amused  at  a  story  Lord  Rookbury  was  telling  them  about  a 
sea-crab,  which  had,  by  some  accident^  been  dropped  I'rom  a  cart,  and 
left  on  the  green  of  an  inland  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  were 
very  Protestant,  but  not  very  well  informed.  The  earl  was  saying 
that  such  a  thing  had  never  been  seen  by  the  oldest  inhabitant ;  and 
he  was  describing,  with  much  humor,  the  proceedings  at  a  public 
meeting,  which  was  called  to  consider  the  queer-looking  stranger,  and 
at  which  it  was  decided,  by  a  large  majoiity,  that  the  hideous  crea- 
ture must  be  one  of  those  Roman  Catholics  of  whom  they  had  heard 
8o  much.  As  Carlyon  came  out  into  the  garden,  the  girls  all  called 
to  him  at  once  that  he  must  come  and  heai*  one  of  the  best  stories  in 
the  world. 

**  All  Lx)rJ  febokbury's  stories  are  the  best  stories  in  the  world," 
said  Carlyon,  raising  his  hat  The  earl  returned  his  salute,  and  eyed 
him  keenly  ;  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  favorably  cfr  not  The  girls 
looked  much  surprised ;  in  fact,  his  lordship  had  not  mentioned  his 
name,  and  had  at  once  begun  to  talk  so  pleasantly,  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  them  #d  consider  whether  he  had  one. 

**  Oh,  ai-e  you  Lord  Rookbury,  sir  I"  said  little  Amy,  with  her  usual 
straightforward  ness. 

"  Dear  me,  did  I  not  say  so  ?"  said  the  eari.  **  I  thought  I  had 
introduced  myself.  I  must  make  you  all  sorts  of  apologies.  I  sent 
in  my  card,  however,  and  fancied  it  had  been  brought  to  you.  This 
gentleman  received  it,  I  suppose,  as  he  knows  me." 
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"  No,"  Nud  B«niiird  ;   "  and  tbe  MiDut  hu  eridently  sDpprened 
L     Mr.  Wilmslow  is  aoaware  of  your  lordship's  visit ;  I  will  find 

"  A  relstion  !"  asked  Lord  Rookbury,  as  Carlyon  went  off ;  "  you 

lavo  no  brother.  I  ibiok,  Miss  Wilmslow  !"  he  said,  addres^ng  Kate. 

"  Emma  \s  Miss  Wilmslow,"  said  Kate,  bitDdiDg  the  inquiry  to  her 

lister  to  be  answered,  and  #ilb  a  little  blush,  which  did  not  esc«pe 

I   the  Rookbury  eye. 

t  is  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon,"  aaid  Emma ;"  he  is  no  relation, 
but  he  comes  from  the  firm  of  lawyers,  who  managed  our  trial,  and 


he  is  stajiii, 


nilh  u 


"  Understands  all  abont  the  estate,  eh  I  A  very  gentlemanly  per- 
son, apparently,''  aaid  the  earl. 

"I  think  he  understands  all  about  every  thing,"  put  in  Amy; 

There  was  another  show  of  color;  the  young  lady's  "blood  looked 
out,"  and  Ijorii  Rookbury  "  looked  on'i" — so,  whichever  of  the  "  Win- 
;er's  Tale"  readings,  old  or  new,  may  be  preferred,  our  quotation 
Ftill  do. 

"  A  pleasant  companion  in  tbe  country,  and  not  a  bad  one  in  town." 

'd  the  earl,     "  What  do  you  say,  Miss  Kate  f 

"  We  all  like  him  very  much,"  said  Kate,  "  and  he  is  very  good 
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the  recoreiy  of  his  rights,  withoat  makiDg  so  mtrch  fuss  about  it  as 
shonld  iinplly  that  it  was  a  matter  of  grave  conoern.  He  cordially 
welcomed  Wilmslow  into  their  county,  with  a  manner  which  said 
that  now,  perhaps,  the  county  might  go  on  decently.  And  then  he 
complimented  Wilmslow  upon  his  charming  family,  in  a  way  which 
really  intimated  that  the  world  owed  him  gratitude  for  having  fiivored 
it  with  such  a  group ;  and  Wilmslow  almost  began  to  believe  that 
he  had  been  a  model  father  and  educator,  and,  at  that  moment,  a 
very  little  brandy  would  have  made  him  quite  sentimental. 

"  Haw,  yes,  my  lord,"  said  Henry  the  humbug,  drawing  Kate  to 
bim,  in  a  most  affectionate  manner,  ^  after  all,  there's  nothing  like 
one's  children — aw.  They  make  one  happy,  when  nothing  else 
could.*'  And  certainly,  that  was  the  only  time  he  tried  the  experi- 
ment 

**  That,"  said  the  earl,  who  always  took  his  cue  at  a  moment's 
notice,  **  that,  and  the  society  of  their  mother.  I  am,  unhappily,  a 
widower,  and  the  solace  of  female  sympathy  is  therefore  denied  me ; 
bat  the  memory  of  my  own  married  happiness  teaches  me  to  appre- 
ciate that  of  others,  and  yours,  Mr.  Wilmslow,  is,  I  know,  sinfiiilar." 

**■  An  admirable  person,  in  every  respect,  is  my  wife — yes,  uough  I 
say  it  that  shouldn't  say  it,"  responded  Henry,  ^  and  I  wonder  where 
the  de\\\  the  woman's  got  to." 

•*  I  trost  to  see  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  said  the  earl,  "  if  only  to  assure 
her  that  I  hope  she  will  remember  we  are  neighbors.  Kookton  is 
not  quite  what  it  ought  to  be — what  place  is,  without  a  lady  I — but 
I  have  some  pictures,  and  the  conservatories  are  in  good  order.  I 
ought  to  be  a  great  deal  more  ceremonious,  but  these  young  ladies 
have  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  all  for  years." 

**  Quite  right,  my  lord,"  said  Wilmslow,  feeling  perfectly  comfort- 
able, as  Lord  Rookbury  had  intended.  *^  Ceremony  is  all  walker 
among  people  whose  position  in  society  makes  them  sure  there  is  no 
mistake"  (the  Ambassador  was  coming  out) ;  **  and  if  the  aristocracy 
of  England  cannot  afford  to  waive  ceremonials  among  themselves, 
who  the  doose  can  T 

**'  You  be  hanffed  with  your  aristocracy,  you  insolvent  snob,**  was 
the  indignant  reply  thought  by  Lord  Rookbury,  though,  for  that  mat- 
ter, he  had  no  right  to  think  it,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Wllmslows 
came  in  at  the  Conquest,  or  said  they  did,  whereas  the  Rookburys 
were  strictly  anonymous  until  the  Revolution,  points  which  should 
be  remembered  in  estimating  the  worth  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

**  WeUl  waive  it,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Wilmslow,"  said  the  earl,  and 
continued  to  talk  in  a  familiar  off-hand  way  until  Mrs.  Wilmslow  ar> 
rived.  And  then  his  manner  gradually  changed,  fur  though  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  these  Wilmslows  were  living  in  a  comer  of  their 
tMNne,  and  bad  been  very  needy,  and  had  still  no  money  to  qpare,  and 
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could  Dot  \ml  their  richer  neighbors,  he  knew  a  little  loo  &boBt  (aa- 
imoe  nature.  And  though  the  free-and-easy  sljle  was  just  the  tliioc 
lo  plesse  Henry,  the  earl  was  aware  that  a  well-regulated  £og(a£ 
matron  has  do  idea  of  being  eondescended  to,  and  be  was  mocib  too 
wary  to  let  Mrs.  'VVilmslow  think  he  wanted  to  make  allowance  lor 
her  want  of  means,  and  (o  get  her  to  come  in  uadigoiGed  &aluoD  u 
RookloQ.  So,  while  nothing  could  be  plea»anter  than  hia  mannw  to 
Jane,  there  was  also  uodiing  in  it  which  could  make  het  think  hii 
lordship  tlij  not  suppose  «he  had  a  doiea  caniagea  and  a  troop  of 
horses  on  the  other  side  the  garden,  instead  of  not  baring  there  the 
two  liille  jMiiios  of  her  ambition.  He  made  no  attempt  at  an  ea- 
gagement.  knowing  that  Mra.  Wilmslow  would  like  to  receire  a  for- 
Tiial  invilHtion,  duly  carded  and  crested  and  so  forth,  bat  after  walk- 
ing about  the  great  hnll  with  the  family,  finding  a  likened  to  Emma 
in  one  of  the  family  portraits,  and  holding  that  young  lady's  hair 
from  her  fnc£  in  on.Ier  to  make  the  resemblance  more  striUng.  he 
mounted  his  impatient  horse  and  departed,  a  good  deal  ^eased  witli 
the  ladies  of  the  family,  and  leaving  them  and  their  head  a  good  deal 
pleased  with  him. 

Just  on  going  away  Lord  Rookbury  said,  as  if  stiddenly  reccdlect- 
ing  the  subject — 

friend,  Mr.  Carlyon — bnl  he  hunts  I  think. 
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^  Well,  when  I  have  a  chance,  I  shall  expect  you  to  lurk  behind 
the  ladies*  grating,  and  judge  me.  And  now  let  us  see  about  the 
grating  for  your  rubbit-hutch/'  « 

But  on  the  Thursday,  Carlyon  was  at  the  meet  of  the  Z.  P.  H.,  at 
Featherstone-edge.  lie  had  managed  to  get  a  pretty  good  mount 
from  the  town  nearest  Aspen,  and  as  he  rode  lignt,  and  with  judg- 
ment, had  upon  three  or  four  previous  occasions  kept  a  fair  place  for 
a  gentleman  who  dropped  in  upon  the  hunt  as  an  amateur.  He  had 
not  ridden  over  anybody,  certainly,  but  then  nobody  had  ridden  over 
him,  which  was  something,  and  1  need  hardly  say  he  had  escaped 
being  sworn  at  for  any  blundering.  Altogether,  though  not  riding  a 
horse  which  permitted  him  to  do  more  than  get  respectably  through 
the  business,  lie  had  made  the  best  use  of  his  materials.  To-day  the 
hounds  soon  found,  and  an  extraordinaiily  good  run  followed.  The 
pace  was  desperately  telling,  and  of  the  tew  who  saw  the  last  death 
of  the  season.  Lord  Rookbury  and  Bernard  Carlyon  were  two.  But 
while  the  splendid  hunter  fit>m  the  liookton  Woods  stable  looked 
more  splendid  than  ever,  as  he  sprang  eagerly  into  the  field  where 
Reynard  the  Fox  was  dying  mute,  like  Bertram  Risinghame  in  the 
church,  Carlyon's  more  plebeian  animal,  though  he  had  got  through 
his  work  gallantly,  ^  struggling,  yet  stemming  all,"  and  bringing  hia 
rider  to  the  poet  of  honor,  gave  unmistakable  signs  of  being  thor- 
ou^ly  done  up. 

Lord  Rookbury  had  bowed  courteously  to  Carlyon  at  the  cover- 
nde,  and  had  immediately  sent  up  the  stranger  above  five  hundred 
per  cent  in  the  estimation  of  the  observant  members  of  the  21  P.  H. 
He  waited  until  the  last  rites  were  over,  and  then  rode  up  to  Ber- 
nard. 

**  1  thought  it  would  be  so,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  he  said,  nodding  at  the 
distressed  hoFBe  of  the  latter,  ^  and  you  have  managed  admirably  to 
get  him  here.  You  are  just  sixteen  miles  from  home.  My  groom 
will  meet  me  with  a  fresh  horse  somewhere  about  Do  me  the  favor 
to  take  that,  weMl  leave  this  fellow  at  Torling,  the  hamlet  over  there, 
and  if  you  will  come  and  lunch  with  me  at  Rookton  Woods,  we^U 
send  you  home  to-night,  or  in  the  morning,  or  when  you  like." 

Worse  ofi*ers  may  be  made  to  a  man  on  a  jaded  horse,  Czteen 
miles  from  home;  and  in  an  hour  from  that  time  the  earl  and 
Carlyon  were  descending  a  bridle-path  which  led  them  to  Rooktoa 
Woods. 

The  house  was  somewhat  curiously  situated.  The  original  owner, 
or  his  architect,  had  selected  the  centre  of  a  small  valley,  or  rather  ft 
speciee  of  basin,  surrounded  by  wooded  slopes,  for  the  site  of  the  man- 
noo,  which,  however,  though  it  lay  low,  as  r^;arded  much  of  the 
cireumjacent  country,  was  placed  upon  a  gentle  elevation  in  the 
midat  of  tb%  batin.    into  this  baain  water  was  turned  on,  for  a  pretty^ 
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clear  liiUe  river,  plasliing  over  alones,  wound  round  two-thirds  of  the 
oentnil  inouiij — it  whs  scarcely  more — And  was  crossed  by  a  coapla 
of  bridges,  one  of  sione  and  prelenlious,  the  other  rustic  and  effecliveL 
The  house  itself  was  one  of  those  "modern  Oothica"  from  which  Mf, 
Oldbuck  ao  devoullj-  prayed  to  he  delivered,  bnt  which,  thou^  d«- 
rencelesa  in  poiflt  of  tmitc,  was  singulai'ly  defensible  as  a  most  conre- 
□ient  and  luxurious  dwelling.  It  is  possible  that  no  ingenuity  could 
hare  drawn  a  faithful  plan  of  the  confttsed  and  miscellaneous  apart- 
menla  which  shot  out,  struck  out,  and  jutted  out,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  prominence,  from  the  external  sides,  or  which  adranoed 
towards  one  anotlier,  crossed,  or  ran  parallel  in  the  centre,  but  at  any 
rate  there  was  a  noble  dining-room,  a  range  of  capital  drawing-rooma, 
a  comfortnble  library,  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  billiard-room,  a  ball- 
room (with  a  lai^e  organ  in  it),  beades  "all  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  a  nobleman's  mansion."     And,  a^r  all,  a  house  is  made  ta 

"  There  is  Rookton  below  us,"  said  the  earl,  as  the  narrow  bridle- 
path emerged  from  among  some  lofty  leafless  elms.  "  It  was  built, 
in  part,  by  an  ancestor  of  mine,  who  fouitd  his  account  in  bribing  tho 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  George'the  Firet's  luistress,  a  good  deal,  FII 
show  you  her  picture.  An  ugly  wretch.  I  believe  she  cheated  us  in 
too,  after  all  our  trouble  in  comipting  her,  which  proves 
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TOOolIected  that  Bernard  had  much  upon  his  mind.  Firstly,  he  Tvas 
in  love.  Next,  he  had  had  a  most  mystifying  and  apparently  ridicu- 
loos  proposition  made  to  him  by  the  guardian  df  the  lady  of  his 
dreams,  and  the  consideration  of  the  subject  had  occupied  him  day 
and  night,  and  by  no  means  tended  to  keep  his  mind  in  that  healthy 
state  at  which  it  has  perfect  control  over  the  body.  fSThirdly,  he  had 
ridden  very  hard  for  sixteen  miles,  and  less  hard  for  four  more,  but 
then,  during  the  last  stage,  he  had  been  talking  to  an  earl  of  so 
much  age  and  note,  that  he  was  almost  an  institution  of  the  country, 
and  you  may  mumble  as  much  as  you  like  about  all  mankind  being 
equal,  as  of  course  they  are,  but  there  is  an  excitement  in  the  effort 
to  hold  your  own  with  a  celebrity — peer,  cook,  or  even  book-writer. 
Lastly,  the  Earl  of  Rookbury  gave  Bernard  some  extraordinarily  fine 
Madeira. 

No  part  of  this  history  shall  be  shirked ;  and  whatever  damage  I 
may  do  to  the  character  of  my  hitherto  unobjectionable,  and  I  may 
lay  couraffeoua,  chivalrous,  and  intelligent  Bernard,  I  will  not  deny 
that  at  this  artistic  lunch,  and  under  the  agency  of  wine,  round 
which  the  Demons  of  the  Cape  had  howled,  as  it  lay  trembling,  years 
before,  in  the  dark  hold,  and  which  now  came  forth  for  his  especial 
discomfiture,  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon  unbosomed  himself  to  Lord  Rook- 
bury, in  a  way  which,  on  his  first  interview  with  a  nobleman,  be  he 
ever  so  affable,  a  young  gentleman  is  seldom  encouraged  to  adopt 

But  it  was  not  entirely,  or  in  the  main,  his  own  doing.  That  art- 
ful earl,  who  had  been  advantageously  impressed  by  Bernard's  man- 
ners, and  evident  talent,  amused  himself  by  drawing  him  out  And 
Lord  Rookbury  was  an  old  hand,  and  had  lived  in  the  days  when 
men  could  laugh  and  drink — vulgarities  happily  exploded.  He  haj 
an  ample  supply  of  anecdote,  when  he  chose  to  be  lazy,  and  of  wit, 
when  he  chose  to  take  the  trouble  to  talk.  His  manner  was  pecu- 
liarly agreeable,  if  he  so  willed  it  He  passed  his  Madeira  (a  philtre 
he  had  tried  upon  many  an  hereditary  legislator,  and  many  an  aspir- 
ing candidate,  with  singular  success  as  a  test  of  their  contents),  as 
matter  of  course,  and  as  hardly  worth  chilling  wine,  while  he  occupied 
the  attention  of  Bernard  with  his  own  shrewd  and  fascini^ng  dis- 
course, and  ultimately  succeeded  in  inducing  that  young  p9>oQ  ^ 
open  the  fiood-gates  of  his  feelings.  And  when  a  person  of  habitual 
and  strong  self-command,  and  also  of  strong  will,  loses  the  one,  and 
surrenders  the  other,  it  may  be  superfluous  to  say  that  he  gets  very 
demonstrative  indeed. 

Therefore,  and  urged  by  the  Demons  of  the  Cape,  did  Bernard 
Carlyon  set  forth  to  me  amused  and  listening  peer,  that,  proud  as  was 
his  portion  and  beautiful  as  was  his  estate,  ne,  Bernard,  would  some 
day  achieve  a  proud  position  and  a  beautiful  estate  too.  That  he  felt 
ba  had  it  in  nim,  and  he  confidently  demanded  of  Lord  Hookbus^ 
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|wtiether  there  ivere  not  egregious  fools  in  both  Hooses  of  PvKameat 
e  lUteoeil  to,  and  who  r««  in  the  Slate.  To  which  the  agk 
Bwiliingly  sasenl^,  confirming  his  opinion  by  a  preat  oalh,  Tb«B 
ICartjon  put  it,  Ii^caII)*,  ihnt  if  he,  not  being  an  egregioiu  fool,  could 
lobc^n  such  A  start,  sb  the  unwi«e  persons  in  quesiioD,  he  slionld  riMt 
iBernard  then  n»xed  almost  pathetic,  and  stated  his  ca^e  as  that  of  a 
Ifourig,  talented,  well-educated  man,  and  a  gentleman,  who,  in  tha 
Ipresent  vicious  state  of  society,  had  no  means  of  liiHog,  but  bj  link- 
I  ing  himself  to  a  n-oin-out  sTsiem  of  fali!ehoo(l,  called  law,  the  tetA- 
Inicalilies  of  whieh  di^usled  him,  while  its  practical  and  cruel  iajn»> 
Itioe  oliended  his  ^nse  of  humanity.  He  dwelt  upon  the  hardship  et 
I  having  lo  grind  out  his  heart  at  the  wheel,  for  the  sake  of  a  moraol 
I  of  bread,  while  leiw  gifted  persons  were  maldog  name  anil  wealth — ■ 
sinning  beautifnl  and  ftflectionaie  wives,  and  having  children  grow- 
ng  up  around  them.  Lord  Hookbuty  made  faces  at  these  laal  poinl% 
)ut  generally  agreed  with  Bernard,  and  gave  him  more  nin&  Finally, 
iBernard  burst  out  iolo  a  comprehensive  peroration,  in  which  he  nuhcr 
I  neatly  summed  up  his  own  hopes  and  melits,  and  unspannglv  dft-' 
I  nounced  tlie  whole  irysttim,  including  the  law,  the  church,  the  senata, 
land  the  aristocracies  of  rank  and  of  mammon,  which  forbade  him  lo 
learn  nn  honorable  and  gentlemanly  livelihood.  There,  his  eic«edingly 
'uiproper  conduct  is  told,  and  I  am  heartily  shocked  at  iL 
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feOcywi  the  fint  coraHenMnt  of  wine,  but  was  obfkmdy  the  fruit  of  an 
aoqnired  habit  of  not  talkdog  idly  on  other  peo^e's  affiun.  Loid 
Rookbury  noted  thia,  and  rather  applauded  it  However,  he  deter- 
mined to  risk  another  shot     Passing  the  wine,  he  said — 

*^  Well,  mj  young  friend,  I  think  you  have  only  done  jnstioe  to 
yourself  in  securing  one  of  the  Aspen  heiresses.  And  so  we  will 
drink  her  health.'* 

Cariyon  was  more  nearly  restored  to  his  entire  senses  by  this  speech 
than  one  would  have  believed  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be.  But  every 
puppet  has  one  string  which  runs  through  all  its  framework,  and  only 
find  that,  and  you  may  convulse  your  puppet  at  your  will.  He  hao, 
in  his  recent  indignant  declamation,  instinctivelyavoided  the  slightest 
reference  to  his  nopes  in  regard  to  Lilian.  Me  took  it  for  granted 
that  Lord  Rookbury  had  received  some  intimation  on  the  subject 
Another  evil  of  dnnking,  young  people,  is,  that  it  sometimes  makes 
you  too  intelligent 

**  I  have  no  light^T  said  Bernard,  "•  to  think  of  that  which  you 
refer  to.  I  would  not  refuse  such  a  toast,  but  it  must  not  be  so  in- 
troduced." 

**  No  ri|^ht,  my  dear  Bernard  T  said  his  lordship,  paternally.  ''All 
the  right  m  the  workl.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  Jmow  what  young 
ladies  mean  by  their  looks.  You  have  her  affections,  and  the  deuce 
is  in  it  i^  with  your  talents^ou  cannot  manage  the  rest  Come,  her 
health,  I  say.     Miss  Kate  Wibnslow.'' 

Bernard  was  conscious  of  a  very  curious  sensation,  a  mixture  of 
shock  and  irritation,  and — ^a  very  little  self-reproach.  For  he  had  for 
some  time  entertained  certain  feint  suspicions,  which  he  had  chosen 
to  stifle,  but  which,  when  the  subject  was  thus  brought  up,  pre- 
vented his  meeting  the  earPs  eye  with  quite  the  steadiness  he  ought 
to  have  shown. 

*"  Your  lordship  utterly  mistakes,*'  he  said,  gravely. 

**  Of  couTM  I  do— >we  old  men  always  mistake  every  thine — and 
you  look  as  if  I  mistook,  Mr.  Carlyon.  However,  I  have  no  right  to 
refer  to  such  a  matter — only,  when  it  is  no  longer  a  mystery,  perhapa 
you  will  remember  that  the  old  earl  told  you  the  young  lady's  he«rt 
was  yours." 

And  Bernard's  conscience  told  him  that  he  believed  it  too,  and  in 
his  state  of  bewilderment  he  did  not  make  a  very  effective  disclaimer 
of  any  such  hopes,  and  Lord  Rookbury  listened,  bowed  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner,  not  accepting  it  in  the  least,  and  changed  the 
subject 

They  continued  to  chat,  Cariyon  improving  the  impression  he  had 
made  upon  the  earl,  and,  though  talking  with  remsrkahV^  ^«s«i«nv 
talking  neither  Bippauily  nor  foolisUy.     Kud  \i(xd  )BUy^i^Mr^  ^3«x»r 
maoMUjrpat  forth  one  oihih  beat  and  bittorarti  taxcantt^vtASoon^^M 
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dull  or  UDBppreciatire  listener.  Veiled  or  patent,  the  e{Hgtam  told 
with  BeniarU.  Be^des,  he  happened  to  have  read  s  little ;  and  even 
though  one  of  Lord  Rookbury'a  molt  based  itself  od  a  political 
"situation"  or  a  uiurt  iDtrtgue  of  the  remote  dale  of  twenty  yean 
back,  CarijoD  was  not  bo  completely  mystified  by  the  alluidon  as  most 
of  the  nick  of  young  men  of  society  would  have  been.  He  actually 
contrived  to  tell  the  earl  two  good  thingij  of  Luttrell's,  which  Lord 
Rookbury  had  either  never  hoard  or  forgotten ;  and  in  these  dny", 
when  every  thing  gets  into  print,  a  single  new  and  good  tiling  is 
worth  gratitude.  Tliey  enfranchise  the  black  who  finds  a  diamond 
over  a  certain  number  of  carats ;  what  shall  be  done  unto  the  man 
who  presents  you  with  an  epigram  to  which,  at  yom"  own  first  rehear- 
sal, an  auditor  shall  uot  sa_r,  "  Doosed  good,  but  older  than  the  per- 
son you  give  it  to  1" 

"By  the  way,"  said  the  earl,  "I  should  tell  you,  that  as  soon 
as  I  had  secured  you  for  dinner,  I  thought  the  most  hospitable  thing 
vrould  be  to  ask  old  Seymour — the  man  with  the  white  hat  who  M 
at  the  brfok — to  send  up  word  to  Aspen  Court,  as  he  passed  through 
the  village  in  his  way  home.  So  they  will  not  think  that  you  have 
broken  your  neck,  if  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  until 
Oh,  don't  think  about  dress.  The  only  lady  you  will 
lom  you  certaiuh"  will  not  see  whei 
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two  or  three  pictures  that  did  not  suggest  the  impendiDg  ague  or  the 
i4[>proaching  constable.*^ 

^  You  are  riffht,  perhaps.  But  do  jou  know  this — that  I  hate  to 
be  cheated  ?  Now  I  should  .never  be  quite  sure  about  an  Italian  or 
Spanish  picture ;  connoisseurs  know  no  difference  between  originate 
and  copies,  let  them  say  what  they  like ;  and  dealers  are — dealers. 
Personally,  I  do  not  care  a  farthing  whether  a  picture  that  pleases 
me  was  executed  at  Florence  by  Raphael,  or  in  Wardour-street  by 
Levi  Daub.  But  I  should  not  like  to  know  that  people  who  had 
stayed  here  said  at  dinner,  that  the  Rookton  collection  was  well 
enough,  but  that  the  only  original  in  the  house  was  Lord  Rook- 
bury." 

^  Everybody  says  those  things.  An  Englishman  has  described  aa 
a  copy,  a  picture  by  Rubens,  that  has  never  been  out  of  the  chamber 
in  which  he  executed  it" 

^  I  do  not  like  it — that's  all.  Now  you  know  one  can't  be  cheated 
in  these  Dutch  pictures ;  they  have  been  in  few  hands,  and  every  one 
of  them  has  an  authenticated  pedigree  of  ownership.  Their  legit- 
macy  is  untarnished." 

*^  So  be  it,"  said  Bernard  ;  ^  I  prefer  something  pretty,  and  don't 
desire  legitimacy." 

*^  Very  well,"  said  the  earl,  smiling,  *^  possibly  Rookton  may  be 
able  to  satisfy  even  that  combination  of  taste.  But  now  I  must  write 
some  letters  for  town.  I  think  you  have  the  carte  du  pays ;  in  the 
library  you  will  find  some  good  prints,  the  London  papers,  and 
some  French  novels ;  perhaps  you  can  make  out  till  the  bell 
rings." 

Bernard,  left  alone,  established  himself  in  a  luxurious  easy-chair, 
and  began  to  review  the  last  few  hours.  The  active  but  evanescent 
excitement  under  which  he  had  enlightened  Lord  Rookbury,  passed 
away,  and  Mr.  Carlyon  began  to  feel  peculiarly  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self. He  was  angry  that  he  had  not  remembered  how  unfitted,  at  the 
moment,  he  had  been  for  resisting  the  influence  of  wine,  and  though 
in  tiring  to  recall  what  he  had  said  to  Lord  Rookbury,  he  could 
recollect  nothing  of  which  he  needed  to  be  ashamed,  he  knew  what 
abysses  there  are  in  one's  memory  of  a  revel,  and  what  ugly  things 
another  memory  will  sometimes  evoke  from  them.  Still,  he  mfss  con- 
vinced that  his  intellect  had  been  at  high-pressure  all  the  time,  and 
he  felt  tolerably  i^ure  that  he  had  been  preserved  from  niaiserie — the 
thing  Carlyon  chiefly  feared  in  this  life.  It  was  tolerably  clear,  too, 
that  he  had  not  annoyed  Lord  Rookbury,  for,  if  he  had,  he  felt,  from 
what  he  had  made  out  of  that  amiable  nobleman's  character,  that  he 
should  have  been  politely  dismissed,  and  half  way  to  Mpen  by  that 
time.  Somewhat  consoled  by  these  recollections,  and  resolving  to 
kaep  guard  on  himself  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  he  took  up  (om<  ^prtnvUer 
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lir  a  Parisinn  nov^l,  nnd  the  pedantic  lerity  of  its  intrrxlDction  scmib 

own  anliiiote. 

:  h&rv  sltjiil  for  a  coupii^  of  hours,  when  h  small  soft  huid 
•  plflCfd  in  bis  o«d,  antj  ft  disiib^t  j'iMing  voice  mixed  in  hia 

"  Pa]>H  saj'S  that  foit  are  to  Uko  me  in  to  dinner.^ 
"  Bernard  sprang  up,  relaining  the  liuJe  hand,  however,  aod  found 
n^lf  in  darkntss,  the  open  door,  at  the  end  of  the  long  libraiy, 
Ihowing  the  lighted  hnll  at  a  disUnce.  He  could  just  make  out  that 
's  ci-rapaDion  was  a  little  girl,  and  that  her  hair,  on  which  a  raj  of 
e  far-otT  light  glistened,  was  crowned  with  a  white  coronal. 
■■'''■'      n  sj'eak  to  me  more  than  once,  dear  !"  said  Bernard,  ■> 

I  rei!ollecled  himselt 
"  Who  is  Lilian  !"  said  the  child.     "  You  miffht  tell  roe  who  Lilias 
i,  before  we  go  in." 
Carlvon  bit  his  lip,  and  felt  more  wroth  with  himself  than  he  had 

»  long  time. 

"  Talk  in  my  sleep,  too !"   he  muttered,  quite  bitterly  ;  "  what  ia 
/  next  fuolerj  1     Lilian,  dear  !"  he  siiid   to  the  child  ;   "  O,  she  ■ 
1  Indj  of  a  pretty  song,  '  Airy,  ^ry,  Lilian.'     Shall  I  tench  it  to 
by  and  by  !" 
I  thought  saints  did  not  sing  songs,  only  hymns,"  said  the  tittle 
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dtgn^  the  raooUection  of  his  onibreak  in  the  maming.  He  did  not 
Buooeed  in  this  attempt,  however,  for  while  they  lingered  over  some 
incomparable  claret,  the  earl  suddenly  said, — 

^  Mr.  Carlyon,  the  confidence  you  have  thought  proper  to  place  in 
me  to-day  is  my  excuse  for  making  you  an  offer  wmdi  perhaps  there 
is  no  reason  for  yoar  acceptance ;  and  in  that  case  suppose  it  not 
made.'' 

'^I  am  glad,**  said  CSarlyon,  frankly,  ^that  your  lordship  gives 
roe  an  opportunity  of  saying  what  certainly  ought  to  be  said  before 
I  leave  R(K>kton,  namely,  that  under  ridiculous  excitement  which — ^ 

**  If  you  are  going  to  abuse  my  Madeira,  I  will  not  hear  you,** 
said  the  earl.  **  Four  bottles  of  that  wine,  judiciously  administered, 
once  preserved  the  religion  of  these  realms — the  minority  in  the 
Commons,  against  a  most  sacrilegious  motion  being  converted  into  a 
majority,  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  and  myself  dosing  two 
church  re^Mroers  at  Bellamy's  until  they  were  much  too  dnmk  to 
stumble  into  the  lobby.     Respect  it,  therefore." 

**  But,  only,  as  I  am  not  a  church  reformer,"  said  Carlyon,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  may — " 

^  A  pretty  speech  for  St  Bernard,"  said  the  earl :  "  read  your  own 
history.  But  nonsense  apart,  you  have  nothing  to  say,  and  if  you 
regret  that  a  glass  of  my  wine  made  you  franker  than  I  deserved 
you  should  be  with  me,  I  do  not  Now,  I  was  eoing  to  say  this. 
You  have  told  me  your  distaste  for  your  own  profession,  and  I  have 
studied  you  enough  to  know  that  you  ought  to  aim  at  a  showier  if 
not  a  lugher  game.  Opportunities  do  not  exactly  drop  from  the 
skies,  except  in  novels ;  but,  as  somebody  says  in  a  play,  though  we 
never  know  what  Providence  may  do  for  us,  it  ib  always  as  weU  to 
be  in  Providence's  way.  Now  I  think  I  can  put  you  in  a  tolerable 
place  for  the  start,  but  when  the  flag  fidls,  you  must  make  good 
running.     Do  you  know  Francis  Selwyn  f" 

•*  The  Kfinister  T 

^  Yes — ^for  the  present  He  wants  a  private  secretary,  and  would 
answer  any  nomination  of  mine  by  asking  what  day  my  friend  would 
come." 

*^  And  you  are  good  enough  to  think  of  me.  Lord  Rookbury,"  said 
Bernard,  with  a  sparkling  eye. 

**  Think  of  yourself.  Of  course  it  is  not  what  an  ambitious  young 
man  dreams  of,  and,  I  dare  say,  if  you  were  writing  a  book,  you 
would  picture  my  turning  out  one  of  the  old  members  for  this 
county,  and  returning  you  to  Parliament,  where  your  maiden  speech 
woukl  set  all  Europe  rejoicing.  But  no  race  is  ever  run  quite  io 
fast  as  on  paper.  I  think  t^t  if  you  please  Selwyn^  he  will^  oa 
being  ejected  from  o£Soe^  get  you  something  eW^  vnii  ^^m^tais)  TCdite 
ftmrwmjr.'* 
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"  How  to  thauk  your  lordship — " 

"  I'll  lell  you.  I  like  to  see  my  men  win.  I  am  accused  of  ta- 
king up  wbinis,  and  if  you  are  modest,  like  all  good  young  ineu,  ami 
thiuk  your^lf  uudeserviug  of  my  aHsstaoce,  wby,  faocy  that  I  have 
taken  you  up  aa  a  whim.  Only  nodicate  my  choice,  and  doo't  let 
me  be  iauglied  aL  Miaa  Lurbne,  what  are  yon  lookiiig  go  wistlal 
about r 

"  I  want  St.  Bernard  to  leach  me  the  Bong  about  Lilian,"  said  the 
child  plaintively. 

"  All,  very  true — saints  should  keep  their  word.  So  1  shall  lesre 
him  to  do  it  while  I  go  and  write  lo  Frank  Selwyu.  Is  it  under- 
stood, Mr.  CarlyoD,  or  would  you  like  to  &leep  upon  it !" 

"  Not  a  moment'it  delay,  my  lord,  on  my  account  I  shall  only 
too  gladly  avail  myself  of  a  kindness  which  I  shall  ever  remember." 

"  Nobody  ever  remembers  kindnesa,"  replied  the  earl.  "  Don't 
be  behind  your  age.     But  remember  that  /  lit*  to  tee  my  m<n  wtV 
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gidiieas  a  step  to  have  the  staircase  twice  as  long  as  it  i%  and  yet 
Toa  go  op  as  hastily  as  if  you  were  escaping  fix>m  a  poor  relation  f 
Why  does  that  pleasing  bow,  with  which  you  have  so  often  stooped 
to  conquer — ^you  know  it— seem  to  you  at  once  a  great  deal  too  low, 
and  a  great  deal  too  slight,  and  alU^ther  abominable  f  Why  do 
you  wish  you  had  put  on  that  other  cravat  ?  In  short,  why  is  your 
sense  so  keenly  awakened  to  the  outward  man,  and  to  the  outside 
phrase ;  and  why  do  you  forget  that  you  have  hitherto  looked  like 
a  gentleman  and  spoken  like  a  philosopher,  and  generally  done 
your  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
place  you,  and  that  there  is  no  particular  reason  why,  at  one  o'clock 
this  fine  day,  you  should  make  a  fiulure  ?  Is  it  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  say  that  all  this  is  because  there  sits  in  the  low  chair  near  the 
window,  in  that  drawing-room,  a  bright-eyed  young  person  of  the 
other  sex,  who,  if  you  could  only  see  it,  can  hardly  hold  her  crochet- 
work  for  her  tremor,  who  knows  intensely  well  what  you  mean  and 
what  you  have  come  for,  and  who  desifiros  to  make  you  the  kindest 
possible  answer,  poor  thing !  if  she  should  be  able  to  find  proper 
words,  and  who,  in  the  mean  time,  is  in  about  as  fit  a  condition  to 
criticise  you  as  I  am  to  correct  the  Jupiter  Symphony  or  the  Nauti- 
cal Almanac  Let  me  appeal  to  some  of  my  friends  whether  I  have 
overstated  the  case.  There  is  Captain  Pounder,  that  big  handsome 
man  with  the  black  whiskers,  who,  in  one  of  those  dreadful  Punjaub 
fights,  rode  slowly  up  a  slope  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  towards  a 
fort  from  which  our  dear  Oriental  brethren  were  blazing  upon  us 
with  seventy  cannons,  and  remarked  to  his  comrades,  as  he  dashed 
singly  into  the  narrow  breach,  that  he  would  ^  wait  inside** — just  ask 
that  dauntless  person  how  he  felt  when  going  to  propose  to  Laura 
Green  of  the  Engineers.  Or  speak  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Unhesitating  Department,  who  thinks  nothing  of  tackling  a  roaring 
aod  excited  House  of  (Commons  at  midnight,  dragging  a  comrade  out 
of  a  mess,  and  like  Tjrdides,  tearing  the  strongest  battle  of  his  antag- 
onists, amid  shouts  that  would  dismay  a  statue.  Only  ask  how  it 
was  that  he  went  three  times  to  make  a  personal  ofier  to  Lady  As- 
phodel Winglington,  and  at  last  was  obliged  to  do  it  in  a  beautiful 
di^Mtch — ^letter,  I  mean.  Do  not  talk  to  me  about  faint  hearts  and 
(air  ladies— of  course,  we  know  that  many  an  estimable  female  is 
very  good-natured,  and  will  give  you  her  hand  just  as  she  would 

g've  yon  the  salt  or  the  nutcrackers,  because  you  seem  to  be  looking 
r  it,  and  will  in  no  degree  appreciate  your  making  such  sendmentiu 
fuss  abont  the  matter  Tand  a  remarkably  good  partner  such  a  woman 
will  make,  too,  mind  tnat),  but  our  discourse  at  present  is  less  of  part- 
nership than  c^  marriage. 

This  digression  has  siven  Mr.  Garlyon  time  to  vanauish  that  sin- 
gular little  spasm  in  the  throat,  and  to  present  himself  with  some- 
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tfaing  like  compMure.  tliougb.  if  LilisD  Tr«Te)Tsii  had  looked  e)u» 
fully  al  bis  eyes,  ihst  young  Jndy  would  have  fe«D  that  ihey  w«r6 
p*i.'uliarly  rwlless.  Bemani  was  Iwlh  glad  and  sorrr  to  find  that 
Lilian  was  alone.  The  gladoeiB  preponderaled,  for  hosts  of  reason^ 
but  men  gel  very  cowardly  at  times,  and  are  not  always  sorry  for  mi  ' 
excuse  for  delaying  what  they  have  made  up  their  tniuds  to  do.  And 
then  he  thought  the  golden  hair  never  could  have  looked  richer,  the 
delicate  complexion  more  fair,  the  blue  eyea  more  radiant,  nor  the 
cbarmiiig  figure  more  graceful.  Who  was  he,  whimpered  the  demon 
of  timidity,  sneakingly,  that  he  should  presume  to  claim  auch  a  cre»- 
ture  for  his  own  j  \Vho  was  be,  answered  the  demon  of  ambition, 
haughtily,  the  next  moment, — .actually  a  Minister's  secretary,  going 
to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a  Minister  himself,  Peer  of  the  Reslm, 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  Ambassador  to  France — who  knows  f  Bal- 
ancing the  suggestions  of  the  evil  0Ile^  he  saw  no  objection  to  re- 
marking to  Miss  Trevelyan  that  the  weather  was  delicious. 

After  some  other  profound  observations  of  the  same  character  had 
been  made  and  answered,  and  it  would  have  been  clear  to  a  third 
party,  from  the  exceedingly  abaurd  way  in  which  the  merest  oom- 
moD-places  were  insisted  upon  and  bungled,  that  these  were  flouriahea 
to  gain  time,  and  tbat  both  these  silly  young  people  were  dtting  in 
mortiil  fear  of  what  was  coming  next,  Bernard  fixed  his  eyes  intently 
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*  They  win  imss  yon  sadly  at  Aspn  Court,"  said  Miss  Trevelyan, 
without  looki)ig  up.     This  speech  did  not  help  Bernard  at  all. 

**  I  shall  leave  Aspen  Court  to-night,"  he  said,  "  for  it  appears  that 

there  is  a  political  crisis  at  hand,  and ^" 

*    **•  And  you  must  be  there  to  assist,"  said  Miss  TrevelyanTsmiling  a 
little  mischievously. 

**  Eternal  nhAine,  if  at  the  bront, 
Lord  Konald  grace  not  battlers  front** 

"No,"  said  Carlyon,  with  an  open  smile,  which  he  could  afiford, 
as  he  knew  he  had  not  been  going  to  make  a  magniloquent  speech, 
**  but  one  does  not  want  to  come  in  at  the  latter  end  of  a  fray." 

^  I  am  sure  I  shall  always  remember  that  once,  at  least,  you  came 
into  a  fray  at  the  right  time,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  said  Lilian.  **  And  I  al- 
ways feel,"  she  continued,  "that  you  have  never  been  properly 
thanked  for  your  kindness.  My  poor  Uncle  Eustace  is  so  little  in  the 
worid  that  he  scarcely  knows  how  to  express  what  I  assure  you  he 
feeb  most  deeply,  and  Mr.  Hey  wood  talks  so  oddly  that  strangers  do 
not  know  whether  to  be  pleas^  or  insulted,  but  he  speaks  to  us  about 
yon  in  the  warmest  way." 

"  He  is  very  good  "  said  Bernard,  rather  hastily,  "  but  if  you  could 
ponibly  conceive.  Miss  Trevelyan,  how  thankfully  I  look  back  upon 
the  accident  that  introduoed  us,  you  would  not  speak  of — of — any 
thing  else."  That's  right,  Mr.  Bernard,  and  begin  to  stutter  and 
talk  nonsense  just  because  you  think  you  see  an  opening. 

•*  Miss  Trevelyan,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  **  I  am  leaving  the 
country,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  until  I  have  said  that — that 
which  I  came  here  to  say."  The  poor  Bohemian  weight,  how  he  did 
ttare  through  and  through  it — he  had  much  better  have  looked  up 
to  see  how  exquisitely  lovely  Lilian  Trevelyan  was,  i^ith  the  blush 
over  her. 

"  You  know  nothing — ^next  to  nothing,  of  me — and  assuredly  it  is 
not  upon  the  circumstances  th^t  made  us  acquainted  that  I  would 
presume  in  order  to  say  more  than  our  slight  acquaintance  warrants. 
I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  a  question,  though  there  is  a  question 
which  I  would  give  the  world  to  ask,  and  my  life  to  hear  you  an- 
swer as  I  desire.  But  will  you  hear  me — will  you  allow  me  to  speak 
— will  you  only  listen  to  me — and  then — if  you  wish  it,  I  am  gone — I 
will  ask  no  word  from  you,  not  even  a  look,  only  pennission  to  speak." 

His  voice  faltered  with  emotion,  and  some  of , its  tones  sounded 
strangely  on  his  own  ear,  but  he  knew  that  he  was  speaking  earnestly. 
Could  he  only  have  known  how  much  Lilian  wished  him  to  go  on ! 

"  You  do  not  silence  roe,"  he  said  in  a  low  and  respectful  tone ; 
"  do  not  fear  that  I  will  trespass  on  your  exceeding  goodness.  Miss 
TVere^ran,''  ha  oontinned,  rising  and  approaching  the  beautiful  ^rl^ 
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and  eftrnestly  nnd  below  his  brenth,  "there  it  do  need  to  td)  jon 
Ihiii  I  lore  vou,  no  hope  to  toll  joxi  how  passion iitely  and  dcvot«<ily. 
I  feel  that  jou  hsFe  read  that  for  which  1  bsve  no  words.  Il  is  not 
of  a  love,  too  sacred,  too  inleiue  for  uUersncc,  that  I  would  speak  to 
j'ou  now — on  tlial,  if  hereafter  you  should  give  lae  ooe  taint  %iga  fit 
the  eticonragmuent  for  w!iii:h,  at  this  monieDl,  I  dare  not  pray,  it 
will  be  the  happinesa  of  n  happy  life  to  dwell.  It  is  for  me  now.  a 
I  stranger  and  undistinguished  in  the  world,  to  justify,  if  I  can,  the  ja*- 
umption  which  addresses  you." 

He  fancied,  as  he  stood  beside  her,  that  he  heanJ  somelhiog  like 
in  attempt  to  «[>eHk,  but  tbe  word  was  unspokon.  and  the  f&ir  bead 
ras  so  bent  that  the  golden  curU  shrouded  the  lipe  from  bis  gue. 

'■  I  am  a  gentleman  by  birth  »nd  by  education,"  he  went  oo, 
"  and,  having  assured  you  of  this,  I  bare  little  to  tell  you  of  the  past, 
except  tliat  in  the  profession  which  I  entered  I  bare  obtained  sncb 
successes  as  il  permits — small  matters  to  vaunt  o!,  vers  they  multi- 
plied by  the  thousand — triumphs  gained  for  others,  and  wotthkas  ex- 
cept as  slepping-Bionea  to  a  -profitable  reputation.  But  I  have  woo 
them,  and  may  accept  them  as  omens  of  a  nobler  succets.  To 
achieve  this,  I  had  prepared  for  the  severest  and  most  discouraging 
of  struggles — accident  has  suddenly  favored  me,  and  I  feel  that  I 
.,  therefore,  afl  an  unknown  lawyer  that  I  have 
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throbbiogs  t  man,  you  will  want  words  preseDtly — you  ihiuk  she  is 
eoiDg  to  move  her  hand,  have  yours  ready.  Laid  upon  yours  her 
uule  hand,  that  is  well,  and  you  are  on  your  knee,  and  the  blue  eyet 
look  kindly  enough  upon  you,  pale  as  is  the  beautiful  face,  and  yet 
you  can  look  away  from  it.  Only  to  cover  the  white  hand  with  kisses. 
Well,  you  are  excused!  But  speak;  will  you  not?  You  could 
knock  down  two  ruffians  for  her  the  other  day,  and  yet  you  will  not 
mak  to  her  now.  Tears  on  her  eyelashes  too,  and  no  one  to  wipe 
them  away.  What  does  T.  P.  Cooke  say  about  the  man  who  would 
refuse  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  assist  a  virtuous  female  in  distress  f 
Ah  I  that  is  better,  a  good  deal,  and  though  she  blushes  she  is  not 
angry.  Hold  her  to  your  heart,  for  it  will  never  be  in  such  good 
company  to  the  day  it  flutters  for  the  last  time. 

And  now  Carlyon  can  find  words  enough,  and  to  spare,  and  as  Lili- 
an does  not  try  to  escape  from  him,  it  nuiy  be  supposed  that  the  un- 
barring of  the  floodgates  of  his  oratory  and  the  ardent  avowal  of  his 
own  passion,  and  of  his  conviction  of  her  unsurpassable  merits,  physi- 
cal aod  mental,  and  of  his  intense  devotion,  which,  beginning  on  the 
little  hill  near  Aspen,  is  to  last,  at  the  shortest  date,  rorever,  are  not 
disagreeable,  though  her  answer,  breathed  very  low,  and  repeated  in 
a  itiTl  lower  voice,  is  of  the  briefest  * 

•  Bemarf." 

But  it  makes  him  transcendently  happy,  and  he  has  condescended 
to  believe  that  there  is  something  in  this  world  decidedly  worth  living 
for,  a  creed  to  which  he  would  have  given  a  very  half-hearted,  nou- 
natoral  kind  of  adheaon  when  we  first  met  him. 

"  And  you  leave  us  to-morrow  ?''  asks  Lilian  almost  sadly. 

Why,  he  had  come  thither  to  tell  it  her,  and  now  that  she  tells  it 
liim,  the  information  comes  like  news,  and  disagreeable  news.  He 
feels  hostile  towards  Lord  Rookbury,  despises  Mr.  Selwyn,  and  wishes, 
as  they  pretend  Eang  Something  did  when  asked  to  sign  the  death- 
warrant,  that,  he  had  never  learned  to  write.  No,  he  suddenly  re- 
vokes this  last  wish,  and  looks  upon  a  pen  as  a  thing  plucked  from 
the  wing  of  an  angel. 

*  I  may  write  to  you,  dear  one  ?  And  you  will  write  to  me — is  it 
not  so  r 

**  Do  you  wish  to  write  to  me  T  says  Lilian,  softly,  yet  not  without 
a  little  tiny  smile. 

No,  Carlyon  wishes  never  to  have  occasion  to  write  to  her,  and  always 
to  be  by  her  side,  always  to  be  ready  to  listen  to  her  slightest  woitl, 
always — but  it  occurs  to  me — I  never  read  novels  myself— but  all  this 
aoK  of  thing  roust  have  been  said  before,  some  time  or  other. 

However,  as  the  having  a  young  lady,  however  beawV.v^^^k'wv^ 
ID  the  annt  d  a  jonng  geotieman  who  mleiid&  \o  T\a(^  \\i  >^^  y^^*^^^ 
woMf  might  be  locoorenient  in  ih^  Hotn^  ol  C^iiiamQxsas  VQ^  ^ 
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Cabiot^t  Councils,  and  otbemue,  it  is  agreed  that  Gariyon  dull  gu 
»nj-,  and  shall  write  to  Lilian,  and  that  she  shall  Answer  hi«  letten. 
And  tlii?n  Bernard,  promising  that  he  nill  never  have  a  secret  from 
her  in  the  world,  and  very  likely  meaning  it  at  the  time,  and  designing 
>  show  her  the  list  of  the  very  first  cnbioet  he  forma,  ei'en  before 
laving  it  before  Her  Majesty,  proceeds  to  tell  her  of  his  interview 
with  the  Jesuit,  Mr.  Heywood,  and  of  the  strange  proposal  the  latter 
had  made  to  bira.  Lilian  disengaged  hereelC  but  not  unkindly,  irom 
Carlyon's  arni,  and  listened  attentively,  and  with  a  deep  flush  upon 
her  brow,  and  more  anger  in  those  blue  eyes  than  a  stranger  might 
have  thought  they  uould  express. 

"  And  Mr.  Heywood  be^^^d  you  to  take  time  to  consider  hb  pro- 
posal," asked  she,  "  and  then  to  come  over  to  Lynfield,  and  answer  iti 
And  you  nre  here  to-day." 

"Ahl"  said  Carly on,  interrupting  her,  "do  not  for  one  tDoment 
anect  that  foolish  interview  with  one  which  has  been  the  ereu  at 
7  life.     You  do  not,  I  know — I  see." 

"  I  trust  you  in  every  thing,  and  forever,"  answered  Lilian  frankly, 
d  again  ejlending  her  hand.     **  But  you  do  not  know  iir.  Hey- 
wood." 
"  Better  than  be  may  think,"  returned  Bernard,  "  and  at  all  eventa 
is  siimethiDg  to  know  that  one  does  not  know  him.     But  I  treated 
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pTM^'sed  the  me  of  her  Christian  name,  it  came  so  naturally), 
^  whether  you  comprehend  his  real  drift,  and  in  what  way  he  sup- 
poses that  I  can  aid  in  restoring  you  the  inheritance  lost  to  your 
family  f" 

*^  Why  not  ask  the  question  of  himself?*^  said  the  priest,  who  had 
entered  the  room  unperceived  by  the  young  people,  and  who  now 
stood  between  them  with  a  smile,  indicating  that  he  was  rather 
amused. 

"An  eares-dropper,  sir  ?"  asked  Carlyon,  indignantly. 

"  Why  no,*'  said  Heywood,  carelessly,  "  not  exactly,  though  as  one's 
ears  are  given  one  by  Providence  to  hear  with,  I  do  not  consider  it 
wrong  to  use  them  when  desirable,  and  I  should  have  been  an  eaves- 
dropper, as  you  elegantly  word  it,  had  there  been  any  reason.  Well, 
I  presume  from  Miss  Trevelyan's  heightened  color  that  your  conver- 
sation has  been  interesting, — may  one  hear  the  result,  omitting  sighs, 
adjectives,  and  other  non-essentials  1^ 

••  The  only  part  of  it  I  need  trouble  you  with,  Mr.  Heywood,"  siud 
Carlyon,  ^^  is  that  which  relates  to  a  falsehood  you  thought  it  worth 
while  to  tell  me.*  You  use  explicit  language,  and  am  I  sure  you  will 
excuse  it.*^ 

**  I  scarcely  remember  the  exact  words  of  our  conversation,*'  said 
Heywood,  ^  but  my  impression  is,  that  I  told  you  several  falsehoods, 
or  rather  parables,  which  are  falsehoods  in  illustration  of  truths, — at 
once  the  civiller  and  the  more  philosophic  way  of  describing  them.'' 

**  Of  course,"  said  Bernard,  with  a  very  lofty  scorn,  "  it  is  profound- 
ly immaterial  to  me  in  what  hght  you  consider  an  untrue  statement^ 
but  I  thought  it  proper  to  mention  to  Miss  Trevelyan  why  I  had  not 
obeyed  an  order  you  pretended  to  bring,  and  I  find  that  it  was  your 
own  invention.*' 

**  Do  you  know  that  I  like  yon,  young  Carlyon  f"  said  the  priest, 
with  a  good-natured  air  of  patronage.  **  I  like  you  for  coming  here 
to-day,  rej<'cting  my  plan  without  hearing  it,  and  honestly  avowing 
your  love  for  this  young  lady.  I  did  not  think,  I  tell  you  frankly, 
that,  after  what  I  had  said,  you  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
doit" 

'^  As  it  is  impoesible,"  replied  Bernard,  who  thought  he  saw  the 
trap,  "  to  say  how  far  you  have  to-day  carried  out  your  theory  about 
ears,  I  shall  make  no  answer  to  you,  except  to  observe  that  my  cour- 
age, be  it  what  it  may,  was  not  learned  in  a  seminary  where  the  tu- 
tors are  courageous  enough  to  teach  listening  and  — ^ 

He  hesitat^,  for  tempting  as  was  the  alliteration,  Lilian  was  in 
the  room,  and  Heywood  was  a  clergyman.  So  he  shifted  the  strong 
word  and  added  "  parables."     The  priest  laughed  out. 

"  I  tell  you  that  you  will  do  in  the  House  of  Commons — cultivate 
your  Ulent  lor  retort — ^it  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  lifts  the  deba^ti^ 
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Jt  of  commaa-plnoi?,  now  llint  oratory  is  abolUhed.  And  bo  tou 
live  plii^Uled  fsith,  young  people,  and  are  to  correspond  until  Mr. 
I  Ciu-lyon  becomes  Preniier,  und  in  the  mean  time  he  is  to  ke«p  the 
I  chain  now  round  his  neck.  The  whole  arrangement  seems  very 
I  complete,  and  I  make  you  mj  gratulations,  and  answer  for  the  appro- 
1  baliun  of  Uncle  Euatuc^,  which  of  coarse  you  have  not  thought  worth 
troubling  yourselves  about." 

"  Falher  Heywood,"  said  Lilian,  with  some  firmness,  "we  are  not 
I  strangers,  and  I  can  read  a  kind  meaning  in  a  mocJcing  tone.     But 
Mr.  Ckrlyon — " 

"  Belter  known  as  '  Bernard"  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,"  interpi^ 
I   ted  llie  piicst,  and  Lilian  grow  crimson,  but  continued — 

''  Mr.  C.irlyon  does  not  understand  you,  and  ought  not  eves  to 
I  think  himself  iuaulted  in  a  fiunily  whose  daughter  he  has  saved  bora 

"Mr.  Csrlvon  has  repaid  himself  a  thousandfold,"  returned  the 
I  priest,  "  for  striking  n  couple  of  blows  for  Miss  Trevelyan,  ia  enlisdog 

T  to  strike  one  for  him." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Bernard  qaite  radiantly,  "  whether  meant  in 
I  sincerity  or  in  taunL" 

"I  told  you,"  said  Lilian,  turning  to  him,  "  that  if  you  came  here 
)uld  meet  some  strange  people,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  are 
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Added  tendeHy,  **  and  shall  sever  ^ak  again  to  such  happy  pur- 
pose.** With  a  good  deal  more  to  the  wime  effect,  which  was  very 
satisfactory,  no  douht,  to  Lilian  Trevelyan,  but  might  be  ten  so  to 
any  other  person.  It  need  only  be  recorded,  that  after  a  protracted 
inter\'i€w,  which  neither  seemed  inclined  to  abridge,  though  really 
every  thing  that  either  had  to  say  had  been  put  into  every  variety  of 
form,  and  something  sadly  like  repetition  had  been  going  on  for  a 
very  long  time,  Bernard  and  Lilian  actually  separated,  in  the  pretty 
words  of  Mr.  Praed*s  song,  **  with  a  kiss  and  with  a  prayer."  And 
Bernard  little  thought  how  hard  he  rode  as  he  hastened  across  the 
country  to  Aspen  Court 


^  • » 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

A   NIOHT   WITH   THE   8PKAKXR. 

It  was  known  that  the  Cabinet  was  to  falL  The  Opposition 
tmropets,  some  of  them  brazen  enough,  had  Ions;  been  sounding, 
fierce  as  those  of  mosquitoes,  around  the  Ministerial  Jericho,  whose 
walls  were  already  heaving  and  riving.  But  few  knew  how  near 
was  the  grand  crash. 

The  Minister  to  whom  Carlyon  had  been  accredited  by  his  aristo- 
cratic friend,  was  a  tall,  large,  CTay-headed,  able  man,  of  extreme  in-  > 
dustry,  and  untiring  energy.  He  was  the  model  of  a  man  of  public 
business.  But,  far  from  ^ing  a  mere  red-tnpist,  he  held  enlarged 
and  elevated  views,  and  a  high  sense  of  principle,  for  none  of  which 
did  the  keen-«ghted  public  give  him  much  credit.  For  this  there 
was  a  reason.  The  Minister  was  a  haughty  man,  perfectly  confident 
hi  the  purity  and  wisdom  of  his  own  intentions,  and  in  his  ability  to 
carry  them  out  He  knew  that  with  the  matters  in  his  own  depart- 
ment not  to  say  with  those  of  half  the  other  bureaux,  he  was  as  well 
qualified  to  deal  as  any  person  in  England,  and  by  dint  of  a  tolerably 
well-justified  contempt  for  most  of  the  units  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact  he  gradually  acquired  a  less  defensible  contempt 
for  tliose  units  in  the  aggregate  called  a  people.  He  served  the  na- 
tion well,  but  he  cared  Tittle  for  the  compliments  of  his  masters,  and, 
happening  to  be  a  rich  man,  still  less  for  their  wages  and  perquisites. 
When  called  to  public  account  for  any  of  his  actions,  he  was  not 
oolr  ungracious  in  his  explanation,  firing  away  upon  his  interrogator, 
aa  if  the  latter  had  maliciously  sought  to  inteTtVL^l  \\\^\>wci«ti^  ^\^^ 
eoaatrjr,  but  he  was  id  the  habit  of  assignimg  \\k^  moiX.  V»(^XiMr^  vfi^ 
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routine  reasons  for  acts  h>  nhi^rh  he  had  really  been  prompted  by 
high  and  noble  laolives.  E>-er  refusing  "  Btalesman'a  cxptmiKCioB 
wbeii  n  clerk's  was  sufficienlly  plausible,  be  was  estimated  by.  the  na- 
tion as  a  clerk,  though  in  reality  a  Btateaman.  \Ve«k  after  week  the 
DHiTowDcss  of  his  uotions  tras  pointed  out  to  the  public  by  speakpra 
and  by  wrilere,  when  die  fact  was,  Uiat  he  was  niwTow  only  because 
he  chose  lo  be  precise.  Never  was  a  valuable  sen-ant  of  the  people 
less  appreciated,  and  more  unpopular  than  Francis  Selwyn.  He  was 
a  religious  man,  also,  and  not  aabamed  of  his  religion,  and  tliis  did 
not  add  to  his  popularity ;  for  though,  as  of  course  we  all  know,  Eng- 
land is  the  tno«t  pious  country  in  aJl  the  world,  the  poeaeasion  of  per- 
sonal religion  and  of  a  sense  of  its  obligations,  by  a  public  man,  is 
vulgarly  held  to  be  somewhat  incompatible  with  any  rery  brilliant 
discharge  of  a  stateman's  duty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  withering  sneers 
to  which  the  suspicion  of  such  superstition  exposes  him  when  peopla, 
who  know  religion  only  as  something  connected  with  churcb-raies 
and  the  shutting  beer-houses  in  cburch-time,  imagine  they  detect 
him  in  error.  Whetiet-  all  this  arise  from  an  imperfect  view  of  the 
political  or  of  the  religious  duty,  is  not  now  the  question. 

Mr.  Selwyn  received  Bernard  very  kindly,  and  evinced  mora  in- 
terest in  awertainiDg  from  hira  Lord  Rookbury'a  views  of  the  romiog 
crisis  than  Carlyon  anticipated  he  would  display.     It  seemed  strange 
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**  Bmppcm  we  ne  tbe  ««dc  oaC  llr.  Cariroa,  before  traabli^  roa 

with  any  busnesiL  There  will  be  fome  hot  work  in  the  House,  which 
yon  mnj  ms  well  tee,  and  I  will  pot  tcni  under  the  galleiT.** 

The  state  of  parties  was  a  feroish  one.  The*  bodfet,  eagerlf 
looked  for,  had  been  produced,  and  IumI  latiafiMl  nobodj — ^it  was  aa- 
aailable  on  a  bandied  points,  and  defenable  oolr  as  a  whole,  and  as 
a  compromise.  On  another  mbject,  a  strong  roeasore  had  been  de- 
manded bj  the  ooontrr,  bat  onlr  a  strong  ^leeeh  and  a  weak  meas- 
ure had  been  accorded  bj  the  goremmenL  An  aggricred,  or,  at  afl 
events,  a  complaining  party,  had  mustefed  for  a  cpeneral  charge,  and 
their  dexterous  leader,  derising  a  kmn  of  appeaL  in  which  the  largeal 
number  of  independent  members  could  join,  had  made  a  damaging 
ooslangfat  upon  the  ministiT,  who  had  been  barely  sared  by  their 
own  dScial  Tote&  An  important,  though  fragmeDtary  motion  am. 
the  franchise  was  opposed  by  the  goremment.  and  carried  against 
them  by  a  trinrophant  majority.  It  was  dear  that  the  coup  de  ^ram 
most  speedily  come.  Paragraphs  appeared  stating  that  cabinet  coun- 
cils were  sitting  daily  for  mree  and  ic*ar  hour^  and  the  **  Court  Cir- 
cular" spoke  of  numerous  interriews  with  the  sorereign.  An  im- 
mense number  of  rising  young  men  obtaineii  their  own  consent  to  be 
tmder-secretarics  under  the  new  rtmme  which  was  coioing — the  coun- 
try attorneys  rruh^  to  church  to  pray  that  a  di«o!mi*jn  might  be 
necevary — four  peers  became  per^tly  clamorrxu  at  the  neglect 
their  claims  for  promotion  had  experienced,  and  one  of  ibem  wrote  an 
nngrammatical  remonstrance,  which  was  malerol-^tly  «hovn  at  the 
Lycurgua,  and  parodied  in  an  evening  paper,  whereby  the  enraged 
remonstrant  became  convinced  that  the  world  was  at  an  eoii.  Par- 
liamentary ofiScials  growled  that  all  this  would  reiarl  :he  proroga- 
tion, and  there  would  be  no  getting  to  t);e  Rhine  and  L>anTibe  before 
the  end  of  August,  when  &e  evenings  cl<]«e  in  fo  conf'>anded]y. 
Westr«nd  tradesmen,  in  their  wTath  nt  the  iDJury  to  the  .«euon, 
wished  there  was  no  constitution,  an-i  tigbed  for  a  <ief>po:i»m  with  a 
George  the  Fourth  as  em\teroT,  The  tut^is  began  to  danc^  up  and 
down  in  the  Threadneedle  thermometer,  and.  in  short,  England  was 
in  a  fidget,  the  England  worth  speaking  of — the  people  generally 
being  most  impertinently  ui»concem^d. 

At  last  the  hour  came  for  the  last  a*^t.  Long  before  r.rtir  o'«:l^x*k 
the  entrances  to  the  Howe  of  Commons  were  crowded  witli  sturdy, 
neering  artisans,  who  must  all  have  had  business  to  attenfj  Ur,  but 
who  thought  proper  to  leave  it  in  order  to  see  how  meml^r^  of  Par- 
liament looked,  on  thdr  way  to  do  execution.  It  was  a  fine  hoi 
afternoon,  and  many  of  the  Ministers  walked  to  meet  their  fate.  It 
waa  curioua  to  hear  the  growl  of  recognition  with  wbicb  they  were 
graeted,  and  the  unhesitating  interpretation  which  was  pat  tipon  the 
mifnmom  their  fiioes  were  interpreted  to  wear. 
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"Loofca  quite  cocky,  don't  he!     Me«i>*  to  die  game,  I  shonld 
Bay." 

"Ah  1  hut  look  at  this  one.     My  eye,  isn't  he  down  in  tbe  moDlh 

"  Don't  iilcc  losing  his  salary.     Smnll  blfoue  to  him." 

"That's  Warpingham.  How  he  grins! — as  much  as  to  say,  Tre 
I  feathered  my  nest,  so  go  it,  you  cripples." 

Amid  these  and  other  popular  criticisms,  the  devoted  Ministen 
entered  the  House.  Selvryn  bad  walked  donn  with  Cariyon,  and  as 
I  liiey  crossed  from  Great  George-street,  an  enlightened  politiciAii  re- 
I  mnrked— 

''  The  tallest  one,  the  oldish  cove,  that's  Selwyn.  A  bleased  proud 
I  chap  thaL    The  Queea  csWb  him  Master  Lucifer  whenever  she  speaks 

likely,"  said  a  pale  young  man,  who  had  an  impression  that 
I  good  manners  lingered  at  court 

1  "  Clh,  but  I  know  it,"  relurcs  the  other.  "  The  young  iin's  his  son, 
I  whom  he's  training  up  in  bis  footsteps,  and  you  see  he  walks  aa  am- 
I  bilious  as  blaMS." 

"  Come,  now,  Selwyn  wns  never  married,  I  know  that,"  says  a 
I  third  man,  "  for  mr  aunt  lived  with  the  family,  and  he's  very  reli- 
I  gious.  and  strict  like." 

■ "  It's  those 
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I 

grace  and  courtesy  of  rival  tradefimeD.    At  last  Uie  House  recollected 
Siat  it  had  met  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  uatiou,  not  the  dividends 
of  water-jobbers,  and  shouted  for  a  division.    The  bill  was  rejected 
by  291  to  146,  and  the  Chogglebites  and  Bunkumites  were  doomed  / 
to  another  year  of  dirty  water. 

Then  came  the  petitions.  Petitioning  is  the  grand  right  of  the 
Englishman,  and  it  is  a  proud  thing  to  see  how  it  works,  up  gets  a 
member,  roll  in  hand. 

^  A  p'tition,  sir,  from  inhabans  of  Mumble-mumble,  prajring  that 
House  will  be  pleased  to  mumble  mumble  mumble  mumble  duty  on 
mumble  P  And  even  if  he  did  not  sink  the  last  word,  it  would  be 
drowned  in  his  skip  from  his  place  to  lay  the  precious  document  on 
the  table,  where  a  clerk  instantly  seizes  it,  and  thrusts  it  into  a  hrgB 
carpet-bag. 

Little  think  the  people  in  the  little  borough,  when  the  petitioQ  is 
carried  round — with  the  explanation  of  reasons,  and  there  is  the  sigr 
nature  under  protest,  and  the  signature  as  a  personal  favor,  and  the 
signature  as  matter  of  principle,  the  signature  withheld  as  a  duty  to 
the  countr}',  and  all  the  other  negotiations  and  considerations  and 
fnasifications,  ending  with  the  careful  transmission  to  Our  member, 
and  the  request  for  an  acknowledgment  by  return  of  poet,  if  not  by 
the  electric  telegraph — little  do  they  dream  of  the  mumble  and  the 
thrust,  which  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute  at  longest  dispose  of  theii*  man- 
ifesto. Perhaps,  if  they  saw  the  process  once,  they  would  keep  their 
parchment  for  their  children's  drums,  which  make  a  good  deal  more 
noise  than  any  petitions. 

After  the  petitions  came  the  questions.  Mr.  Cornwall  was  anxious 
to  know  whether  we  were  going  to  war  with  Russia  this  week  or  the 
next ;  Mr.  Devonshire,  what  pattern  Government  recommended  for  the 
stamps  on  butter ;  Mr.  Dorset,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
wa.H  to  be  put  on  half  salary  ;  Mr.  Somerset,  why  the  Edinburgh  post 
had  been  late  on  Tuesday  fortnight ;  Mr.  Wiltshire,  whetlier  there 
was  any  objection  to  his  having  copies  of  all  letters  ever  written  by 
Government  since  the  accession  of  William  Rufus ;  Mr.  Hants, 
whether  he  noight  have  a  copy  of  a  private  note  sent  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  Mr.  Quartermaine,  of  Greenwich,  about 
the  Ministerial  Whitehait  Dinner ;  Mr.  Sussex,  what  day  the  codifica- 
tion of  all  the  laws  of  England  would  be  ready  for  distribution  ;  Blr. 
Surrey,  whether  the  Home  Secretary  would  recommend  a  pension  to 
Stanislaus  Zzychymzschi,  a  Polish  pickpocket,  who  had  been  incar- 
cerated all  night  on  a  charge  which  there  was  no  evidence  to  sup- 
pott  ;  Mr.  Berks,  whetlier  the  Mint  intended  to  coin  silver  fivepenoea 
for  the  convenience  of  buyers  of  newspapers ;  Mr,  Ku^Vw^jii^'^VK^w^^Q^ 
ouiaaiice  of  church  he/Zs  in  liondon  wa&  \o  V« '^viX  ^tjwu\  ^Si^  Ma* 
Monmouth,  what  wvek  it  wouM  be  convvmeuV  !oT  CtovenrDRftXiX.  \ft  ^^^ 
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aim  in  order  that  he  might  Fcf  forth  Iiis  nolioos  on  GoveniinetiC, 
iBefonn,  Agriculture,  EUucuiioo,  Public-houses,  India,  (he  Factorial 
I  the  Ecclesiastical  Comiuissiou,  (he  Ordoance  Sun-ey,  ihe  Cuirency 
I  Question,  and  a  fen  other  topics  to  vfhieh  the  honorable  membw 


niehed  to  call  the  attention  of'ihe 
:  having  answered,  refused  t 

i  hoped  thai 


I  coming  0 


o  the  paper,  and  w 
mpelled  to  n 


B  House.     And  luinisler  after  a 

t  evaded  the  inquiiy  ad- 

L  the  great  bustnesB  of  the  evening 
rieh  member,  Mr.  Valerian  Filzbog 
Ls  enchanted  at  finding  a  full  House, 
1,  instead  of  a  dead  certainly  of  s  count 
He  (avored  the  assembly  with  an  hour  and  a  half  of  brogue,  the 
I  theme  being  the  dismissal  of  th«  Master  of  the  Workhouse  at  Kii< 
I  lyEculIyoleary.  Five  minutes  would  have  sufficed  a  Saxon  for  stating 
I  this  grievance,  but  thtn  a  Saxon,  in  his  stolid  dulness,  would  not  have 
I  enriched  his  argument  with  a  sketch  of  the  Danish  luvaaion,  the  Bal- 
Itle  of  tlie  Boy  He,  the  French  Revolution,  Lord  Cast  lereagh  and  the 
I  Union,  and  a  few  other  matters  apparently  not  necessarily  connected 
I  with  the  case  of  Mr.  Macparings,  the  dismissed  muster,  but  deeply  in- 
I  teresting  to  lovers  of  Irebnd.  Of  course,  if  one  Irish  member  speaks, 
'ive  othera  must  attack  him,  and  five  more  muEt  batter  his  assailnnta, 
>  that  an  Iri-ih  row  helped  on  the  evening  until  half  after  nine. 
u  the  Speaker  retired,  with  views  which  strangers  interpret  accord- 
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itt  their  redoubled  rehemenoe,  had  tfiey  been  showered  upon  the 
speech,  and  not  upon  the  speaker  and  the  situation. 

He  was  hardly  down  when  one  of  the  staunchest  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  stood  at  the  red  box  on  the  other  side.  He  confronted  the 
Ministers  boldly  as  became  the  fearless  and  honest  commoner,  lord  o(  . 
half  a  county,  and  with  a  pedic^ree  few  lords  can  show.  Lacking  the 
practised  composure  of  the  Minister,  he  grew  excited,  even  with  the 
game  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  broad,  hale  face  reddened  up  to  the 
roots  of  the  silver  hair.  A  fine,  kindly  old  man,  that  county  member, 
and  one  who  would  far  gladlier  have  led  the  whole  House  after  one 
cf  his  fuzes,  than  have  hounded  tliem  on  to  tear  down  a  minister,  but 
he  thought  he  saw  duty,  and  it  had  been  a  way  with  the  men  of  hia 
blood,  for  eight  hundred  years,  to  do  it.  The  House  rang  again  with 
hiii  lusty  old  voice,  as  he  denounced  the  bad  measure  and  the  worse 
cabinet,  and  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

The  Speaker's  eye  fell  right  and  left  with  extreme  impartiality,  now 
calling  up  an  energetic  barrister,  bent  on  a  solicitor-generalship,  and 
now  a  wealthy  shipowner,  strong  in  well-applied  sense,  stronger  in  ill- 
applied  aspirates.  A  professional  orator  delivered  his  prepared  har- 
angue— it  did  not  fit  very  well,  being  an  answer  to  what  had  not  been 
said,  hut  was  othemt'ise  unexceptionable — and  another  gentleman^ 
primed  with  champagne,  let  off  a  "  smart^  speech  which  he  had  got 
ready  for  a  previous  night,  but  had  not  been  able  to  make — the  jokes 
misled  fire  certainly,  but  so  they  would  have  done  at  any  other  time. 
Ireland  pronounced  against  the  Minister,  and  again  enlivened  the 
8c«ne  by  another  little  internecine  war,  in  which  Muuster  scoffed 
mightily  at,  and  was  scoffed  at  mightily,  by  Connaught 

The  night  wore,  and  the  great  guns  roared  not  Timid  cries  of 
*^  divide**  broke  out  as  two  or  Uiree  bores  successively  rose. 

Watching  hia  opportunity,  and  springing  up  after  the  very  stupidest 
of  these,  in  order  that  he  might  snatch  and  mangle  him  by  way  of  an 
opening  compliment  to  the  House  (which  tolerates  bores  wonderfully, 
but  rejoices  to  see  them  tortured),  the  great  Leader  of  Opposition 
^ood  in  the  battle.  A  perfect  and  accomplished  debater,  calmest 
when  a[)parent]y  stormiest,  with  a  studied  tone  for  every  taunt,  and  a 
prHcti«ed  gesture  for  every  jibe.  His  shaft  missed  no  mark,  his  arm 
struck  no  blow  short  He  appealed  to  ancient  principles,  to  historic 
riames,  to  the  honorable  traditions  of  party,  to  the  proud  elements  of 
the  constitution,  and  he  urged,  in  accents  alternately  sonorous  and 
bitter,  that  for  an  old  principle  the  advisers  of  the  crown  had  substi- 
tuted a  Manoheater-made  expediency ;  that  they  read  history  back- 
wards,  as  witches  read  prayers,  and  with  the  saixiA  d«»x%^  >iDAX  dL 
raiiiii^  a  destructive  Bead ;  thai  they  had  •\)axidoik«\  WN*1  xxm^^^^oKSoa. 
Xv  dugnoefid  backstering,  and  tJftii  if  tb«j  \kaA\aUM\A  i^oi^JfiaB^ 
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1  deslroTiDg  ihe  const! tutron,  it  was  dtiefly  because  ther  had 
&o]>^d  to  make  a  better  bai^ain  by  selling  it.  With  these  and  a  few 
liiT  geatie  itoputationss  delivered  in  the  most  masterly  and  aitiAio 
rlc  of  which  oratory  is  capable,  and  with  a  glowing  euli^xim  upon 
e  party  with  which  the  speater  was  advanciog  to  save  the  comiti^, 
coucluded  one  of  ihose  dashing  and  deadly  philippics,  which  an  a, 
Mture  in  parliamentary  history. 

men  ro»e  at  once  as  he  Mt  down,  for  men  get  aadinoua  ai 
nidnight,  and  like  the  Glendoveer,  are  ready  to  stand  forth  in  Seevs^ 
light  against  the  most  dreadful  Rajah.  The  Speaker  selected  tha 
liihe  of  patriotism,  and  Carlyon,  in  his  place  in  the  pew,  only  wut«d 
la  »ee  Oiat  the  chosen  member  was  a  dull  good  man  on  the  Goveni- 

"  If  they  will  hear  him,"  he  thought,  "  I  can  manage," 

And  sometimes  they  will  hear,     Aflyr  a  brilliant  di^laj  it  is  not 

linrefreshing  to  have  a  dnllard  for  a  little  while.     Hence  many  men 
audience  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  do  not  muuiDder- 

[tand.      '0(0  House  did  not  cry  the  speakeT  down — and  Carlyyxi 


"  To  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,"  he  said  to  f 
II  can  go,  and  a  shilling  a  minute 


smart  cab^Jrirer,  "  ■■ 
for  every  minute  under 
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Down  went  the  bore  and  up  got  the  miDistenal  barrister,  dashed 
at  the  opposition  leader  like  a  falcon,  and  paid  him  back  sarcasm  for 
sarcasm,  and  insult  for  insult,  shouted  against  his  shouts,  aud  sneered 
affainst  his  sneers.  Coarse  but  effective,  the  onslaught  told ;  but, 
when  brandishing  the  pamphlet  in  the  air,  he  brought  it  down  upon 
the  table  as  impressively  as  if  it  were  a  document  he  had  kept  for 
years  to  be  ready  for  that  night,  and  amid  the  derisive  cheers  <^  the 
House,  stated  that  it  was  a  corrected  report  of  a  speech  delivered  not  a 
very  long  time  since  by  the  honorable  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in 
which  he  avowed  sentiments  utterly  hostile  to  those  he  had  expressed 
that  night ;  the  coup  told  as  such  things  always  do.  As,  in  a  high, 
clear  voice,  the  Minister  read  passage  after  passage,  with  commentB  of 
ironical  cheering,  re-echoed  (as  in  the  Cato  case)  **  to  show  that  the 
sarcasm  was  unrelt,^  and  the  long  lines  of  members  waved  up  and 
down  with  excitement,  Bernard  Carlyon  actually  began  to  think  that 
he  had  done  something  for  the  nation.  He  was  a  young  man,  and 
we  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  him  for  being  pleased  with  himself 
that  he  had  remembered  the  mischievous  document,  the  less  so  that 
after  the  division,  which  took  place  an  hour  later,  and  the  Ministers 
were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  fifteen,  Francis  Selwyn  introduced 
him  to  three  or  four  of  them  in  the  lobby  as  the  gentleman  who  had 
brought  down  the  pamphlet,  and  that  m  reply  to  his  disclaimer  of 
any  merit  beyond  that  of  memory,  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  is  a^lassical  schoUur,  said  with  a  good-natured  smile — 

**  Yon  have  profited  by  your  Eton  gnunmar,  Mr.  Carlyon.    In 
tmmport  veiUiH^  quod  ommwU'ett  primumP 


<•» 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

THX  pkrub  of  the  dsxp. 

It  ia  due  to  our  fiiend,  Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent,  to  say  that  when  he 
aat  down  to  the  banquet  which  he  gave  to  himself  and  Miss  Living- 
stone, in  honor  of  his  triumphant  acquittal  at  the  bar  of  justice,  he 
fully  intended  to  depart  into  the  country  on  the  following  day.  But 
a  dinner,  even  such  a  one  as  can  be  procured  in  London,  too  frequent- 
ly changes  a  man^s  course,  and  converts  intentions,  which  might  be- 
come the  basis  of  very  meritorious  actions^  into  a  ^t\\<^\i  ^^  *^^ 
pavamenft  whereof  the  Spanish  proverb  te\\a  na^  «xA  N«\iv^ W  v^^ 
pnwrb  npnmat  hirly  wliat  ia  going  on  eAadiiW^ts^^s^^  "Co.  ^^ 
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I  constant  a  stale  of  disarrangeinent  as  the  parement  in  our  vn  oie- 
1  trojKilia.  Mr.  CliefjiitrbfnC,  yii'lJing  to  the  spirit  of  the  convivial 
I  hoard,  at  which  all  man's  best  feelings  possess  him,  eipressed  his  con- 
D  thflt  the  kind  aEtentlon  Miaa  Liringstone  had  ^o«ra  turn,  al  a 
I  period  when  suuh  sercice  was  most  valnable,  deserred  some  olh«r  Te- 
I  cognition  than  a  mere  dinoer,  and  that  a  very  poor  oiM,  and  be  jnsily 
I  remarked  that  so  few  people  behaved  properly  in  this  world  that  virtue 
I  ought  not  to  go  unrewarded.  He  therefore  demanded  what  Angela 
ilil  like  as  a  memorial  of  the  day  which,  if  justice  were  done, 
I  would  go  down  to  posterity  with  that  of  the  ocqiuttal  oi  the  Seveo 
"'ishops. 

"Suven  bishops!  whatfwr  were  Ibey  tried  forf  asked  AngeU, 

I  whose  reading  on  suth  matters  wiis  ristriuted  to  the  memoirs  of  the 

I  Scotch  gentleman  with  roses  tull  his  sliooo,  Jack  ihe  painter,  Suil 

I  Dhuv  the  coiner,  and  such  other  historical   peisoaages,  whose  cases 

'lure  been  ruheard  at  the  foot-lighia,  aud  reproduced  in  peany /eMill&- 

loJM.  with  a  colored  frontispiece. 

"They   were    obstinate    partiea,"  said    Paul,   "who    always  voted 
Bgaiust  King  Charles  having  any  money  for  his  ships,  so  one  day  be 
!   down   to   the   House   of  Ooinmons   and   seized   them,  saying, 
y  those  baubles.'     The   lailies  in  the  vebtilntor  called  out 
it  the  king  ouglit  to  have  had  too  much  fense  to  be  there,  on  which 
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holiday.  I  am  Bare  I  often  look  at  the  bright  sky  of  an  evening, 
about  six,  and  thick  how  nice  it  would  be  to  go  and  wal]dl|uietlr  m 
the  fresh  air,  instead  of  turniug  out  of  the  sunlight  into  a  den  where 
one  must  spend  seven  or  eight  hours  in  the  heat,  and  dust,  and  smell, 
and  ffasligbt,  exertiug  and  exciting  myself  till  I  am  ready  to  drop ; 
but  I  never  was  forfeited,  for  all  that" 

"  I  should  be  forfeited  about  twenty,  times  a  week,**  said  ICr.  Che- 
querbent,  ^  and  I  only  wonder  why  you  professionals  are  so  loyal, 
knowing  how  particularly  quickly  managers  pitch  you  to  the  deuce, 
if  they  can  get  hold  of  any  thing  likely  to  be  more  profitable.*' 

^  Some  do,  some  don't,'*  said  the  little  actress.  ^  At  the  Frippery, 
where  I  sprained  my  ankle,  they  were  very  kind,  and  sent  me  wine 
and  jelly,  and  a  railway  ticket,  when  I  got  better,  for  me  to  go  to  my 
aunt's  at  Sevenoaks.** 

^  They  could  afford  to  do  that,**  said  the  skeptical  Paul,  ^  never 
pajing  any  salaries  to  anybody  who  is  well.'' 

**  M,  some  people  are  paid  there,"  said  Angela,  "  though,  of  coutm, 
fcH*  appearance  sake,  they  are  bound  to  declare  they  never  fl;et  a  shil- 
ling. Fancy  Placket,  for  instance,  as  selfish  an  old  card  as  livei, 
•topping  there  all  this  time  without  his  money.  It's  only  the  poor 
things  who  can't  help  themselves  that  are  not  paid." 

**  I  can  tell  you  something  about  that,"  said  jPaul ;  ^  but  now  look 
here — where  shall  we  gfi  to-morrow  f" 

**  All  places  suit  this  child,"  said  Angrela,  smiling,  **  provided  she 
is  taken  the  greatest  care  oi^  and  every  Uiing  of  the  best  is  provided 
forher.*' 

**  It  has  been  very  hot  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent  *  **  If  it  is 
like  this  to-morrow,  we'll  go  on  the  water." 

**  I  am  agreeable,"  said  the  young  lady.  **  But  now,  will  you  mind 
doiDff  me  a  favor  t" 

''Will  you  do  me  the  &vor  of  naming  itf"  said  our  Paul,  po» 
litely. 

^  Perhaps  it  will  bore  you,  but  never  mind  for  once.  I  want  you 
to  let  Mrs.  Bong  to  with  us.  She's  a  good  old  soul,  and  behaved 
very  well  to  me  when  I  was  out  of  an  engagement,  and  hardly  knew 
which  way  to  turn.  It  would  be  such  a  treat  to  her.  Do  you  mind 
very  muchT 

'^I  don't  mind  at  all,"  said  Paul,  who  was  good-nature  itself; 
*  bat  she  will  look  such  a  thundering  Quy — won't  shef 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Angela ;  ^  she  looks  very  respectable  in  private 
life,  and  sometimes  smartens  herself  up  prodigiously,  if  she  happeni 
to  have  an  extra  shilling,  poor  old  thing.  Once»  you  know,  she  waa 
a  very  fine  woman  indeed. 

"I don't  know  it," said  Paul;  "but  mj  tiJilkM  xmk^ Vmki^ >Ji*A. 
hkgnuid&ther  §ay  aa" 
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"  jS'onsenso,  dow,  Paul.     WLen  sIm  ivas  Misa  SLa]luDghoree  she 

Las  gre^y  mliiiLri.-<i  by  the  Duke  of  Cmnberlaml." 

I  "  1  tnoii,"  suid  Paul,  "  but  ha  broke  off  with  her  before  be  fou^t 
i  batiJe  (j(  CuIIoden  in  !ieveiit«e&  hundml  and  forty  soinetbing^ 
out  a  liuodred  and  ten  yeais  ago.  It  was  very  cruel  of  him — but 
(t  nas  his  nature — and  ahe  has  iie?cr  heard  froax  him  since. 

ftowBver,  she  shall  go  with  us,  if  il'a  only  to  comfort  Ler.  Where 
■a  she  live  ?" 

'  Orer  the  watcr,^'  said  Angela.     "  I  will  send  her  a  note  lo-nighl, 
I  we  will  fetch  her  in  the  morning.     Shall  I  meet  yon  Za  tbfi 

n  "  On  Iluogerford  Bridge,  at  eleven,  Misa  Livingstone,"  aaid  Paul ; 
■  '  e  good  enough  to  remember  the  right  one,  as  I  knew  an  en- 
;ouple  who  made  a  ^imilAr  appointment,  and  one  of  them  mi»- 
pok  the  bridge,  eo  thoy  walked  up  and  down  in  parallel  lines,  for 
X  houi^  one  on  Hungerford,  the  other  on  Waterloo,  actually  within 
'  t  of  one  another,  if  they  had  thought  of  looking,  and  then  rushed 
e  nod  indited  furious  farenelU  forever.  So  think,  if  you  please, 
f  being  hungry,  and  of  fording  a  river  without  your  shoes  and 
jtkings,  which  no  young  person  could  better  afford  to  do  than 


'■  Row  shockingly  r 


'  said  Mia» 


vingstone. 
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ft 
as  he  had  done,  are  apt,  I  am  told,  to  find  with  weather  which 

naakee  the  virtuous  quite  radiant     Little  Angela  was  very  pinctual, 

and  they  set  off  into  the  wilds  of  Surrey  in  auest  of  Mrs.  Bong.  I 

In  a  tiny,  illbuilt  cottage,  in  the  middle  oi  a  large,  dreary  nursery- 
garden,  Mrs.  Bong  resided.  As  they  entered  the  gate,  which  was  an 
enormous  distance  from  the  house,  a  tremendous  voice  came  down 
upon  the  wind,  and  bore  a  greeting  which  might  have  been  heard 
through  a  storm.  Angela's  pleasant  little  organ  was  exerted  in  re- 
turn, but  was  utterly  inaudible  by  her  friend  until  the  space  between 
them  had  been  diminished  by  a  good  half,  when,  by  dint  of  extreme 
straining,  Angy  contrived  to  say — 

**  Sorry  you've  got  such  a  bad  cold.     You  can  only  whisper." 

**  Come  along,  you  saucy  thing,"  roared  Mrs.  Bong  with  a  kindly 
smile,  strangely  at  variance  with  that  portentous  voice.  And  as  they 
approached,  Paul  could  quite  make  out  that  she  must  have  been,  as 
Angela  had  said,  an  exceedingly  fine  woman  in  her  time.  The  com- 
manding figure  was  not  entirely  unpreser>'ed,  and  the  face,  worn  as 
it  had  been  by  a  hundred  troubles  and  a  thousand  coats  of  bad 
rouge,  retwned  a  pleasant  expression.  The  eyes  were  still  bright, 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  melancholy  animation  which  seemed  to  say 
that  the  poor  woman  was  heartily  tired  of  life's  drama,  but  that  she 
would  play  her  part  with  spirit  until  the  last  long  **  wait" 

**  And  BO  you  have  found  the  old  lady  at  last,"  said  Mrs.  Bong, 
whose  voice  toned  down  to  manageable  thunder  as  soon  as  she  got 
her  visitors  into  the  smallest  room  that  ever  held  a  sofa-bedstead,  a 
great  black  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  mighty  armchair,  besides  some 
ordinary  and  puny  furniture.  ^  And  now  sit  down ;  you  get  upon 
the  sofa,  sir,  and  you  here,  Angy.  And  now,  will  you  have  some 
beer  after  your  walk  ?     Don't  say  no  if  you'd  rather  not" 

**  We  don't  know  the  liquid,"  said  Angela. 

"  Never  heard  of  it,"  said  Paul.  **  But  still  one  would  like  to 
learn,  and  if  it  is  any  thing  cool  and  refreshing,  we  are  not  too  proud 
to  try  it" 

In  a  minute,  a  not  over-clean  but  handsome  lad  was  vigorously 
dragged  from  an  out-house,  a  squealing  dusty  kitten  was  torn  from 
one  of  his  hands,  and  a  jug  thrust  into  the  other,  before  he  could 
well  shut  his  mouth  after  his  first  astonishment,  and  his  aunt*8  finger 
indicated  a  solitary  house  with  a  new  blue  sign-board  appended 
thereto.  He  was  started  at  full  speed,  but  Paul  suddenly  dashed 
afier  him. 

*^  Halt  young  Shaver,"  cried  Mr.  Chequerl>ent,  arresting  him,  and 
patting  a  shilling  into  his  hand.     **  Mind  you  say  that  the  beer  is  for 
me,  the  Right  Revereud  the  Lord  Archbishop  o(  C«w\.^\\>\ir^^vcA  ^s^ 
them  thi%  Mod  then  you'll  get  it  good.     »ow,  cuVJ^     Ktv\  V^  ^^fiX 
Imck  to  ibe  worn,  to  which  his  hoetefia  had  not  -j^V  T^VvixxtfA. 

7* 
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I  "  Wliat  were  yon  saying  lo  ibe  poiSPUby,  Paul  T  aslced  Angck. 
''Ob,  nothiDg;  only  one  doa''t  «aot  tbe  old  girl  to  be  B|>e&diBe 
r  money  foi-  us ;  I  dare  say  sbe  h&s  nut  too  much  of  iL     But  teU 
T  to  make  huBte  and  get  mady.^ 

"  Put  a  piu  ihrough  your  nose  and  look  sharp,  aunty  Bong,'*  cried 
fcngelii.     "  ril  come  iuid  quicken  you."' 

1  Left  to  himself,  Paul  took  a  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  apart- 

;,     Oo  tbe  walb  were  likenesses  of  the  Reform  Ministers,  pub- 

d  at  tbe  time  ihey  earned  lliat  imposing  name.     The  Lord  Giot 

as  s<?owling  frightfullv,  and  menacing  tbe  throne  *ilh  a  huge  rM 

parcbmeot,  ins^Tibed  the  bil  ;    the  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  wig, 

Iras  waring  over  bis  head,  as  beseemed  bis  energetic  nature,  auotber 

)I1,  letternl  wbole  bil;  wbile  the  Lord  John  Ruaaell  was  iodig- 

mtly  slapping  his  bosom  with  a  third  vast  parchment,  marked  ash 

;t,  three  Parliamentary  feats  which  Mr.  Hansard  shame- 

liUy  omits  lo  chronicle.     The  room  was  littered  in  every  codomv- 

jle  way.     Half  a  dozen  yellow  covered  play-books,  much  worn,  lav 

jout,  and  all  the  lines  belonging  to  Mre.  Bong's  parts  wore  soorea 

'it  convenient  study.     There  was  a  dream-book,  staled  lo  bft 

't  reprint  from  one  whicb  the  Emperor  Napoleon  always  cos- 

n  tbe  eve  of  battle,  and  therefore  especially  useful  to  a  lady; 

1  crochet,  improved  by  the  various 
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did  not  open  for  the  season  until  next  Mondi^,  ao  she  was  sorry  to 
aaj  she  was  her  own  mistress. 

**  So  am  I,^  said  Angela,  **  for  a  wonder,  for  there  is  a  ben  to- 
night, and  I  am  in  neither  of  the  pieces^'* 

•*  Who'^  Ben  ?"  asked  Paul,  puzzled. 

**  I  am  not  sure  whose,**  replied  Angela,  not  seeing  that  he  was 
mystified,  **  but  I  think  it's  the  Jovial  Vaccinators  and  Friendly  Covt- 
fluent  Scarlatinas  who  have  taken  the  house  between  them,  and  they 
have  got  up  the  Surgeon  of  Parii^  the  Black  Doctor,  and  the  ballet 
of  St.  Vituis  Dance,  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  They  always 
have  a  good  benefit*' 

••Ben — benefit — pideo,  carpo  twiggo^  said  Paul.  And  away 
they  went  for  the  city  of  shrimps. 

''And  how  are  you  getting  on,  aunty,**  asked  Angela,  9a  soon 
as  she  was  ensconced  in  a  comer  of  one  of  the  large  carriages 
by  which  the  North  Kent  directors  have  done  their  best  to  destroy 
the  comfort  and  privacy  of  first-class  travelling,  and  which  entail 
upon  the  unfortunate  passengers  near  the  door  the  necessity  of  a  fight 
sC  every  station  to  prevent  twice  the  proper  nnmber  from  being 
fcroed  in  by  the  officials. 

^  Oh !  pretty  well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bong,  in  deep  and  melan- 
choly tones.  "•  The  money  is  regular,  such  as  it  is.  But  it  is  hard 
work  to  earn  it  For  the  last  six  weeks,  and  till  we  closed,  I  headed 
a  conquering  array,  and  also  a  band  of  brigands,  every  night,  with 
five  fights  ;  but  that's  nothing.  But  I  had  to  be  carried  over  the 
rocks,  tied  on  a  wild  horse,  which  with  my  weight  is  rather  nervous 
business ;  and  I  have  had  to  double  a  part  which  poor  little  Mrs. 
Scurchin  was  obliged  to  give  up,  being  as  ladies  do  not  wish  to  be 
when  they  have  to  ride  on  an  elephant,  and  slide  down  by  his  trunk. 
Then  we  have  a  nautical  piece  three  nights  a-week,  and  I  have  rather 
a  tiresome  bit  in  that — I  have  to  hang  from  the  mast,  in  a  storm, 
while  the  ship  rolls  and  pitches  up  and  down,  and  this  goes  on  as 
long  as  the  applause  comes ;  one  evening  they  kept  me  swinging  for 
ten  minutes — and  the  week  before  last  the  thing  broke,  and  I  fell 
through  a  trap  and  bruised  myself  sadly.  I  was  obliged  to  lay  up 
one  night,  but  they  stopped  ray  salary,  and  that  won*t  do,  you  know, 
with  ^\^  moutlis  to  feed,  so  I  crawled  to  work  again  directly.  And 
our  rehearsals  are  very  heavy,  with  so  much  spectacle  ;  and  I  fully 
expect  to  break  ray  limbs  one  of  these  mornings  out  of  a  cockle- 
shell of  a  car  which  they  are  trying  to  make  six  horses  brine;  in  on 
their  backs,  at  an  awful  height,  and  me  in  it — the  poor  things  Kick  so 
and  get  so  unmercifully  beaten ;  but  Brax  swears  it  is  as  safe  as  a 
cradM — a  cradle  on  the  tree-top,  I  tell  him.  However,  it's  onl^ 
slaTery  for  life,  that's  one  comfort,  and  \C\\  be  «X\  ^<^  laxfis^  %»\:»S!^ 
dndjmn  bmoe,  that's  another.*^ 
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I"  By  Jove,"  said  PauL     And  he  became  tLoughtful  for  full  tlirea 
lnuU:s,  coD^ideriiig  bow  hard  some  people  worked   (or  a  morael  of 
"     his  mediutiona  did  not  last,  and  be  rattled  airaj  in  his 
il  style  unlil  U)ey  reached  Gravesend. 

I  dine  at  \Vat«»'e,''  ^^    ^-  Cbequerbeut,  "^  aod   in   tbe 

e  we'll  embark  ou  tbe  boeom  of  tbe  deep.     1  hope  you  Kn 

J  ordered  dioiier,  Paul  sallied  forth  upon  the  Ultle  pier  in 
It  of  the  hotel,  and  was  beset  b^  half  a  dozen  owners  of  boatii 
h  of  vhom,  with  that  good  feehng  peculiar  to  the  race,  assured 
:i  that  every  one  of  the  lival  caudidales  was  a  rascal,  bad  no  nnm- 
or  lieeofe,  kept  an  unsafe  veuel,  and  was  generallj,  bopeleasly, 
utterly  wiA'thless.  Bui  Paul  knew  his  men,  and  speedily 
Liged  them  into  lulenible  silence.  He  made  choice  of  a  dean 
lat,  handed  liie  ladies  iu,  and  immediately  became  iulensely  nau- 


Ll. 


1  may  sheer  off,  skipper,"  he  observed  i 
was  set,  "  I  shant  w 


<  the  boatniw),  at 


"  Good  gracious,  Paul," 


y  looked  frightened. 
"1  belter  go  with  you 


lid  jVugela,  "you  meui  (o  take  the  roan, 

lu't  manage  the  boat     0  law  f  and  Aa 
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'^  Taobting  men"  know  on  suoh  tabjects,  and  who  ventored-  to  correct 
his  allegation  that  port  and  starboard  were  the  same  thiog,  and  that 
larboard  was  the  right-hand  side  of  the  vessel ;  but  as,  according  to 
his  custom  when  confused,  he  offered  a  bet  on  the  subject,  Angela 
would  not  believe  him  wrong.  On  went  the  little  boat  merrily,  and 
a  little  nautical  song  from  the  pretty  actress  was  introduced  with 
much  appropriateness. 

'^^ow  glonous  to  be  upon  the  waters,  and  feel  that  you  ride  them 
aa  their  master  T  said  Paul,  heroically.  ^  After  which  sentiment,  I 
will  refresh  myself  with  a  cigar — smoke  not  disagreeable  to  you,  Mrs. 
Boog — rather  like  it  than  not,  of  course — so  do  you,  Miss  Living- 
stone— very  good.  Then  here  goes."  And  he  made  fast  the  tiller, 
while  he  bent  forward  to  get  his  paletot,  which  he  had  tossed  into 
the  bow. 

As  he  was  fumbling  for  his  light,  a  tremendous  shout  from  Mrs. 
Bong  came  upon  his  ear,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  scream  from 
Angela.  He  leaped  up,  and  to  his  especial  dismay,  beheld  a  steam- 
tug,  drafffipng  along  a  huge  vessel,  and  bearing  directly  down  upon 
tb^,  wLne  a  perfect  storm  of  curses  broke  from  the  deck  of  the  tug, 
with  an  order  which  would  have  been  perfectly  intelli^ble  to  a  sea- 
man, but  which,  in  Paul's  state  of  fluster,  sounded  only  like  a  com- 
mand to  go  to  a  very  bad  place  indeed.  Nearer  and  nearer  came 
the  tug,  Mrs.  Bong  tliundenng  her  mandates  to  it  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  Mid  Angela  screaming  and  clutching  at  every  thing  in  turn,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  doing  some  good.  Paul  made  a  leap  at  the  main 
sheetf  but  misMd  his  footing,  and  fell  down,  and  Angela,  seeing  what 
be  intended,  instantly  firasped  the  rope,  and  pulled  it  into  an  un- 
manageable knot,  at  which  Paul,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  him- 
self^ hanled,  and  swore  in  vain.  Then  was  a  moment  of  intense  ter- 
ror for  them  all,  and  the  next  the  tug  struck  the  boat  amidships,  and 
a  crash  was  heard,  at  which  Mrs.  Bong  roared  in  her  fright,  while 
Angela,  white  as  ashes,  trembled  hke  an  aspen  lea(  and  Paul,  in  a 
mingled  state  of  wrath,  remorse,  and  fear,  stamped,  raved,  and  looked 
helplessly  around.  In  another  instant  they  would  be  under  the  roar- 
ing paddles  of  the  steamer.  It  was  but  a  moment,  however,  for  the 
tug^s  men,  not  altogether  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes,  were  on  the 
alert,  an  enormous  grappling-iron  was  dashed  into  the  boat,  and  she 
was  brought  up  alongside.  But  the  crash  had  been  so  severe,  that 
she  was  no  longer  seaworthy,  and  the  water  began  to  pour  in  through 
the  fissore. 

**  We  are  sinking !  we  are  linking !  Save  us !  oh^  save  us,  if  ye 
be  men  and  sailors  r  exclaimed  Angela,  her  stage  recollections  com- 
ing back  to  her  in  the  hour  of  need. 

They  told  better  on  the  Thames  than  in  the  Tnamiiix«XjS^  t^^^so^vci^ 
ihtf  cmpiMta  cf  the  tug,  sorely  reluctant,  \ioire^«c^M«QadL  ^^  c2R\«c^\f^ 
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lase  and  to  stop  her.     Rojvs  were  thrown  oot,  and  in  a 

])Hrt_v  hfld  scrambled  upon  ihe  dirty  deck  of  the  tug.     Angela 

nedialt-lT  fninled,  nod  Paul,  in  his  efforts  to  restore  her.  led  «  cOAr 

Kderable  pHri'of  the  sarcasms  which  nero  larished  upon  him  l^  tha 

if  (he  tue.     fint  AS  the  pretty  girl  gave  Mgn»  of  retanuDg  ani- 

I,  he  wud  spiritedly — 

jw,  be  good  enough  to  bold  your  tooguea  on  the  lubject-    Yott 

It  lose  by  ciTility,  but  you  may  by  insult.     The  aflkir  w*»  an 

ecideni,  and  there  is  an  eod  of  it.      When  can  you  put  us  ashore?* 

"To-morrow  some  tiuie,  perhaps,"  MJd  the  captain.     "There  goM 

lour  boat,  you  see." 

\  And,  truly  enough,  there  was  the  boat,  filling,  and  in  a  v«ry  fair 

ny  to  verify  the  pi'ediction  of  the  disooutented  mariner  on  the  pv^ 
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waste<L  It  w»  iL^znd  qwjcg  iz  vct'j  di*^  iriiiLTy  rwrtis^^ms  tpt^ 
oem,  which  fo  c<m  imkR  a  ii?f>^<i«'^  wili-c  ir  r»»*:-«  i«L  cf- 
cover  how  iDQcb  he  an  ^x  wbz  i>vm  jaez^^sLr^  ^pqmu  r  s  ti  ns 
comforu Uut  besboold  <io  r-  EaCM tp^tc.  KDr  *i^  uEij»-f  r  ii-;»f. 
for  it  was  his  tautr's  iniij*  hkt!-  :'Tjn  ii»  ira^*  "iac  -aH-  "w^  thsr»^  - 
but  it  was  not  in  him.  amd  a  s^n'«  ini  ^r-^sD^c  mnnnnc  iir  t:aS' 
lish  that  was  ricioasw  aad  La£?x.  U;i:  -w  cir^^nnr  smunai. 
kindliest  reiDociKnBee  m  m'gc  zti^  rnvm:  tmohxt 
giTeo,  and  Eoscaoe  ith  |t*«^  wTW?r  lis  ^  '^-f*.  mit  "»-ar  isiran*^ 
to  work,  bnt  Jurem]  :«e».4»e  ciarK.  ubi  S-.*;*i»»">^  i»«sBrnur«'?^-  n. 
the  moQth  ci  their  ic^i^  -ati^inrvb^.  p^mzHiabHXE  -v^b  ]iifiiT««fL  urc 
wantonW,  but  a»  ooe  of  iftK  eKKnc»gii?  viiin^  wi*»a.  uI  'rfi*  ior 
h\\vd,  it  is  l*at  j:2<rL<e  %&  rr — LaRb!«  -vttJa^cl  loc  "Si^  ^mmanr 
pot  DO  new  energr  'imo  hsK.  7^«a  t*«e^  w  sl  •mc  vf  'ae 
— he  was  let  akne.  aad  kz!|ct  <s«<  r.r.  Woe.  -m'j^  sax  t 
do  with  such  a  mi&i — a  teac^fe?  wi:^  a  £.ini3M  amkai  *»  'nulr^'BK  ■ 
For  niDetr-niDe  of  iha:  £iahzr«*i.  *.!*»  -rnirr^thii^  'f  »-  f.  iM  vsmvh  » 
salutary  and  bracing — ^Ea&ae«  was  z2m^  Liib»xL  aui  ::ii»  -kawqiiitil 
The  great  school  o^d  Lia  :»:•  r^<c.  ami  is  sraan  ahoa?*:;:  iia 
yoang  life.  Whea.  ui  tAer  j-esv  b^  vAxSiti  iQ»:a  ^aift.  itt  laii  ii-x 
the  philosophj  to  be  ccm^ihi  vr  *m  ?Ki:i»»*:Ciia  'JdC  iL  i7v«»>na 
most  work  axi('k<saBtiT  kr  i»:c=»k«:<?7.  sail  'Jue  «*:•  m-th  &  3i:Tb:r*T 
as  he  represent  ed  cosh:  id  Trytt^  '.i*:  'i^e  nAVr-ir  yih  *-.  !a*?>:.  -jir 
stead  of  coroptaicing  of  hs  f'Vi.  -zii^rrvs*^— :■::  1:^*9.  n  iua  >ms. 
aaid  that  he  was  not  nrnMiii.*!^  ir  i^  zL^-.-^tt. 

Eiwtaoe  was  ha|-r4er  as  ^JiirL  m  -mm  i^''^*^.  T^f^f>t  :b^  ^  ir^< 
man  can  remain  oniDMfSii^.  :z  :»»-  >.-jaM*  :  s£r:  L>Ck  *;  «a«.  '  t  ■:.  -ji 
of  hard  teaching,  a  prc&ri<«^:  it  ti*r  ar:  c<f  fc^-:tz  •:«i*  -f  n*  ■■  17  :ff 
other  people.  The  c..;m.  grai^i  rvi  tt:v.H>r.T  wfc  t-t^  k:;»:  to  1.3. 
in  the  war  he  most  wishes  zr^i  k.  te  was  tfoc  'j^cqout*:.  A:  ^t^b-.f. 
he  had  been  cccnpeiied.  a:  tin>fc<w  *>  ran.  :o  rr/w.  a:*:  *"f*n  *.:  tr^\ 
bot  at  college  thcr«  is  do  cocnpaisioQ  10  Uto>RH;  ath.'^:>:  a ?&:!.<  j  .<i- 
wilL  He  neithi!^  rtad  hard  nor  eate  »iikr  T*r:>w — ■»**  :«!-->tr  :!j*-i- 
ailist  nor  pozsliat — D«r:tiier  wraLgi^i  Lor  cha&i.  H*  vas  f;v.--r 
quiet  and  iD(«c&tts:ve.  ai*l  he  wa;*  i..o»^i  :»>  r-main  v.  L:<:  A  r-- 
non  St.  Agincourt  ihiuv^J  srrewtfi^  fti-rewiE*i  up  Ea<jb>r'*  :-,.,.  _  -, 
and  the  present  ex'.*eiieo:  Bisijrjp  ^^  HirMaGroo  ^«i!aK  ct..  j  *:::•?  t  % 
cat,  adome<l  with  cra^:ks:T«.  in  at  ni-"-  wi&iow.  tra:  :•>■<*  w*rr  :ir  '.^> 
persecotiiios  which  he  had  t>  re«jrd  (luring  hs»  ox^^rzt^  ::5; 

A  pruUrSKiou,  as  hab  been  saiii.  «a»  n<H-i!rs<L'T  ^.-r  L;n;.  ar^i  ir^r^  wis 
a  fMiuily  li^iug;  of  iome  Taloe,  maik«r«!  duw  r.  a»  :M.     Qr  -.u.j  r^^-i^r^l 
h*ily  ucder^,  au«i  wa*  as  ^Iniv  ni«iu.:i?»i-     Ar^-i  ji.-ri mic::*  •if  Iv-^-'*  "V 
Jbo^tace  TrvreJjau  »;««  o<'C  iltv  lu^n  t*i  li-^uv  vu-*  ^.uv.«:u<^  '.y^vvc-,\«^ 
dmrmtwmnmcf  acfioo  ibr  her,  nad  to  uua^wik  ^^MSOk  %^gu»iL  ^ 
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,  qualities  whith,  it  would  eecm,  beconie  dtiy  br  dfty  nun 

■pcessary  in  (lie  eervanui  of  l)m  altar,  which  must  he  lainioiuuy,  or 

S  I>'s  ^Dlle  oalure  and  cuncitiuting  disposiuon  mode  the  quiet 

e»  of  his  rural  parish  pleasant  enough  to  the  meek  priest.    Vet, 

I  iQ  the  retired  district  oommitted  to  him,  (here  occurred  tcettiat 

Irhich  he  nould  glfldly  have  avoided,  itrifo  which  diEtjoieted  the  io' 

lurpoaiiig  pastor  more  than  the  brawling  rivals :  deaih-beda,  where  hia 

Im  furinalas  and  common-place  consolations  became  mock«ri«  in 

e  presence  of  solemn  skepticism  and  of  maddening  ramone.     £a>- 

0  would  retire  from  suuh  conflicta,  consdotis  that  he  bad  been 

ther  diguified,  nor  wise,  nor  successful;  sjid  with  a  bewildered 

iu  and  llultering  nerves,  would  fling  himself  down  in  his  garden, 

Lnd  repine  that  antagonism  was  acondition  of  useful  eiistenoe,  ands 

Boudition  that  even  uselesEDess  could  not  esi^pe. 

But  a  more  perturbed  lot  was  destined  to  Eustace  Treveljan,  and 
'ue  time  it  lell  to  bis  hand.  The  petty  irritations,  the  darker inct- 
s  of  his  ministration,  troubled  him  but  for  a  time,  for  the  came 
ire  which  bade  him  sbun  conflict  bade  him  also  shua  its  memv- 
■,  and  he  gradually  trained  himself)  not  uosuccessdiilly,  to  thehdnt 
Ivhich  dismisses  the  things  of  vcsterday,  and  looks  forward.  He  waa 
I,  but  not  content-  He  dii'Iru^ted  him)«eit  his  intellect,  and  hia 
even  found  a  humiliating  comfort  in  the 
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browad,  Uack-ejedf  Frenchified  daughter,  who  came  with  oo  ^ood 
grace  from  her  Boulogne  circle  of  scampish  pleasantness  to  rusticate 
in  an  English  countr}'-nouse.  Flora  Larrendon  liked  adoration  mur- 
mured from  under  moustaches,  and  forgave  it  for  being  scented  with 
cigar  smoke  and  seasoned  with  double  entendre.  Fearless,  unhesita- 
ting, and  unabashed,  she  was  the  star  of  a  French  watering-place,  with 
its  icarU,  intrigue,  and  shiftiness ;  but  in  an  English  country  town 
— ^all  propriety,  spite,  and  Sunday-schools — Flora's  splendid  black 
hair  streamed  like  the  hair  of  a  comet.  The  sensation  made  by  the 
dashing  Miss  Larrendon  was  painful,  and  the  sentiment  she  excited 
was  something  like  that  of  the  fashionable  youn^  woman  in  the 
*^  Spectator,''  who  went  to  a  quiet  church  in  such  style  that  ^  one  very 
wise  old  lady  said  she  ought  to  have  been  taken  up." 

Flora  Larrendon  was  doomed  to  her  rural  seclusion,  at  least  until 
her  wearisome  and  exacting  fiither  should,  like  other  wicked,  be  at 
rest,  or,  at  all  events,  cease  from  troubling.  But  amusement  was 
necessary,  and  she  looked  round  for  it  Her  state  must  have  been 
desperate  when  she  could  find  no  better  game  than  the  poor  clergy- 
man. Really,  however,  she  was  reduced  to  Eustace,  or  plain  and  or- 
namental needle-work,  for  there  was  nobody  else  to  speak  to.  The 
doctor  of  the  town  was  sixty,  and  of  thtf  two  lawyers,  who  were 
gentlemen,  one  had  ax  children,  and  the  other  was  newly  married  to 
a  wife  whom  he  liked.  There  were  no  country  houses  within  reason- 
able distance,  and  in  (ici  Eustace  was  the  only  educated  man  within 
reach.  Flora  turned  her  superb  eyes  upon  Eustace,  and  almost  felt 
compassion  towards  him  for  the  extreme  helplessness  with  which  he 
instantly  dropped  at  her  feet  As  usual,  the  man  made  no  fight  at 
alL  It  was  really  no  victory  for  her ;  it  was  tlie  })oor  racoon  on  his 
tree,  calling  to  the  never-mi:ising  American  sporteiman,  '^  0 !  is  it  you  I 
you  needn't  fire,  I'll  come  down." 

All  that  Eustace  wanted,  and  felt  he  wanted  in  himself,  ho  found 
in  Flora  Larrendon.  His  slower  intellect,  his  timidity,  his  uncertainty, 
were  all  rebuked,  but  not,  poor  fellow,  unpleasantly,  in  the  presence 
of  her  quickness,  courage,  and  decision.  She  read  him  at  a  glance, 
and  needed  not  to  notice  twice  his  nervous  entry  into  her  presence, 
his  color  heightening  at  the  shortest  notice,  or  his  wordy  and  unpre- 
cise  speeches  (so  different  from  our  epigrammatic  snip-snap,  natu 
autre*  Frun/gw)^  to  see  how  fragile  a  person  was  her  spiritual  pastor 
and  master.  Her  real  difficulty  was  to  avoid  frightening  him  by  too 
much  encouragement,  for  she  had  quite  perception  enough  to  know 
that  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  sensitive,  and  that  a  very  little  extra-de- 
monstration would  scatter  the  flirtation  to  the  winds.  But  the  good 
Flora  managed  very  well,  and  Eustace  loved  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  his  hfe.  I  wish  that  Flora  had  been  a  b^V\ftx  ^\\^^<^\  ^^  ^^ 
gFmigood  to  TrerelfHD. 
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The  psagion  awoke  him.  He  had,  hitherto^  b««n  little  betlw  than 
i»underiag  boj: ;  he  became  h  man.  H«  tiiroed  a  oew  face  upoolh* 
Id.  ntid  confronted  tliat  which  the  world  lunied  upon  him,  ptij^ 
y.  a.1  well  a-i  morally.  Tbe  step  grew  more  frteadr,  ibe  «f9  man 
>lut'^  tbe  voice  more  dct^idcd.  The  moral  nature  Etanimed  intft 
loess.  Ew>tace  began  to  do  bis  6aty  as  one  who  had  himtelf  lo 
wer  to,  but  who  was  not  afraid  of  the  tribitoal.  He  Gnbmitlod 
to  dictation  f^-om  others,  and  ioMsted  more  upoQ  bis  postioii  and 
oitv.  The  priest  asserted  himself  and  demanded  reverence  fer  bis 
letitialK.  The  changu  was  sudden,  and  though  there  were  few  sub- 
souled  pajcho!<^sIa  in  his  parnb,  the  effect  was  noted.  In  a  Iom 
«tive  nature  than  that  of  Trevelyan,  it  would  have  been  lev  ob- 
ervRble,  This  eleiation  and  iniproveraent,  Eustace  owed  lo  Flock 
rtndon.  But  in  her  presence  there  was  little  of  it  seen.  Tfaei^ 
[Eustace  was  what  he  had  been  on  their  lirst  ialerriew.  It  would 
Li  ,is  if  they  had  tlien,  and  at  once,  &llea  into  relaiire  attitude^ 
e  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  thi«  Eustace  himself  felt,  and 
',  have  changed  it  if  he  could.  He  knew  that  he  wM 
Stronger  as  against  the  world,  and  he  was  content  to  owe  thatUrcDgtIi 
man  before  him.  He  loved,  and  yet  was  grateful ;  tbe  pam^ 
a  his  nature.  It  will  not  be  found  in  that  of  many  men. 
I  less  sti-ange  was  the  fact  that  his  love  reacted.     When  tbe  flirt 
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hsppfnen  thenoefbrtb,  and  until  the  psmng  bell.    But  it  was  not  to 
be  eo. 

Thej  were  all  but  forniHlly  plighted.  Flora  met  him  on  his  min- 
isterial rounds,  in  the  peasants  cottage,  in  the  village-school,  by  the 
bed  of  sickness,  and  was  zealously  taming  her  wild  heart  to  his  loving 
hand.  One  day  he  had  ridden  some  distance  to  visit  a  brother  clergy- 
man, and  was  returning  home  somewhat  rapidly  in  the  twilight,  when 
bis  horee  started  and  tlung  away  from  an  object  lying  in  the  road. 
Trevelvan  had  reined  in  and  dismounted,  to  make  out  the  cause  of 
the  animal's  fear,  before  he  noticed  that  a  gate  which  opened  into  the 
road  had  swung  across  it,  and  that  the  field  was  one  of  Sir  Frederic  Lar- 
rendon's.  Flora,  a  fearless  rider,  had  been  aware  of  the  hour  at  which 
be  would  return,  and  had  set  out  to  meet  him.  It  could  be  but  mat- 
ter of  surmise  that  she  had  dashed  acix)ss  the  field,  instead  of  taking 
the  bridle-lane,  that  she  had  put  her  horse  at  the  gate,  and  that  be, 
de(*eived  by  the  approaching  shadows,  had  struck  it,  and  it  had 
swung  open.  At  least  so  said  those  who  sought  to  disengage  the 
body  of  Flora  from  the  clutch  of  the  half-maniac  priest,  kneeling,  rav-  I 
iDg,  and  blaspheming,  if  the  wild  noises  wrung  from  torture  have  a 
i^ilty  meaning. 

**  The  hair  is  long,  and  thin,  and  gray,  but  its  grayness,  and  a 
stoop,  manifest  even  while  he  is  sitting,  seem  the  traces  of  suffering 
rather  than  of  age.  But  the  strangest  characteristic  of  bis  face  is  its 
Qtter  blood lessness^  Its  whiteness  is  startling,  and  troubles  tlie  eye. 
It  is  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ashiness  of  death  than  we  might  deem 
that  life  could  make  and  live.'^  So  was  Eustace  Trevelyan  described, 
but  many  years  had  then  rolled  over  his  head. 

There  were  new  phases  of  trouble  for  that  man.  Strangely,  as  some 
may  think,  when  the  first  shock  and  agony  were  over,  Eustace  re- 
gained his  calmness  with  no  long  delay.  He  would  not  leave  his 
parish,  though  an  exchange  was  offered  him,  and  though  his  duties 
would  daily  lead  him  where  the  memories  of  his  sorrow  must  spring 
up  at  every  turn.  He  spoke  much  and  often,  and  never  hesitated  to 
speak  of  her  who  was  gone,  or  even  to  dwell  upon  the  fearful  event 
Her  tomb  was  his  especial  charge,  and  he  covered  it  with  inscrip- 
tions. These  were  all  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  were  read  by  few 
in  that  obscure  country  town ;  but  one  who  could  interpret  them 
would  have  found  that  they  all  spoke  of  gloom,  of  sadness,  and  of 
terror.  The  grave  for  him  who  traced  these  lines,  was  the  mansion, 
not  tl\e  door.  One  line  was  repeated  on  all  four  sides  of  the  tomb- 
it  was  this:  Vere  tremendum  est  mortis  mcramentum.  But  there  was 
no  one  to  ponder  on  the  words,  or  to  muse  on  the  prooA*ss  which  might 
be  teething  and  rending  the  braiu  which  had  »ug;ger«te<I  thetu. 

The  jMhtor  did  hh  woik,  and,  as  it  ai)\)eaved  Xo  \.Vioe*i  «tt\v>\\^^^^3Ka. 
A#  Imbond,  weJJ,    The  sick  were  tended,  tibe  ^poot  ^«t^  v>i\\a^%i^ 
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I  the  Eternal  Truths  nere  spolicn ;  nor  did  Enstac«  sbnn  the  secular 

I  portion  ol'ji  country  clergj-maii's  duly;  offenders  were  pointed  out  to 

I.  and  the  liurdacsB  of  those  who  would  griud  tile  fao^  of  the 

I  pitupc-r  w^  checked  at  the  instani^  of  his  spiritual  protector.    And 

I  when,  after  about  a  year's  time,  it  was  suddenly  bruited  about  that 

I  Mr.  Trevcjyan  had  croesed  the  country  to  his  bishop's  palace,  and, 

I  entering  bin  lordship's  presence  in  bis  surplice,  had  slipped  il  off  be- 

'ire  his  bewildered  superior,  and  casting  himself  on  his  knees,  had 

rayed  to  be  relieved  of  his  ordiaaiion  vows,  none  were  more  aston- 

I  ished  than  the  flock  which  had  beheld  liitn  doing  his  pastoral  work 

lo  regularly  and  efficiently. 

Such  a  scene,  however,  did  take  place.     Eustiice  had  thrown  him- 

I  self  at  the  feet  of  his  bishop,  and  implored  that  hands  which  had 

I  bound  on  earth  might  loose  on  earth,  and  that  the  credentials,  by  vir- 

e  of  which  he  spuke  with  authority,  might  be  cancelled.     iW  good 

nh-jp  was  puzzled  ;  for  though  the  prayer  was  wild,  and  its  being 

I  granted  was  impossible,  the  reasons  the  suitor  assigned  were  such  as 

D  could  treat  lightly.    Had  be  Uttered  one  incoherent  Benl«Dce, 

I  the  bishop  could  have  summoned  assistance  ;  but  Trevelyan,  at  the 

I  episcopal  foot,  spoke  better  than  he  had  ever  spoken  in  his  life,  and 

I  the  kiodly-uatured  prelate  had  something  of  the  sensitiveness  of  Etia- 

e  himself,  and  recoiled  frocn  the  idea  of  transferring  to  a  mad  doe- 
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grim  hjniDs  with  wLich  unauthorized  expounders  have,  through 
years,  terrified  young  and  sensitive  minds,  by  a  cruel  mingling  of  (he 
material  and  the  spiritual ;  those  lyrics,  too  coarse  for  the  Greek 
mythology,  too  grovelling  for  the  worsliipper  of  Odin,  but  accepted 
as  Christian  interpretations  of  the  most  refined  and  most  exalted 
mysteries.  These  Eustace  Trevelyan  would  mutter  and  moan  over 
for  hours.  Bat  he  was  not  content  with  mere  words ;  he  would 
eagerly  select  pictures  and  other  representations  of  mortality,  and  with 
these  he  would  adorn  his  apartment,  to  the  very  curtains  of  his  bed, 
making  gentle  reproach  if  any  one  sought  to  remove  them ;  and  the 
relics  of  mortality  itself  had  even  a  greater  attraction  for  the  diseased 
brain.  At  first  it  was  thought  well  to  oppose  this  morbid  taste,  but 
the  extreme  suffering  into  which  the  poor  creature  was  thrown  by  any 
aach  demonstrations,  and  the  abject  weakness  with  which  he  peti- 
tioned to  have  back  his  ghastly  toys,  prevented  any  prohibition  b«ing 
continued. 

Do  you  remember  the  skeleton  which  sat  in  Aspen  Court  ? 

Not  that  Eustace  Trevelyan  sank  into  imbecility.  When,  for  the 
time,  he  was  relieved  from  the  death-terror,  he  was  calm  and  mild 
ID  his  manner,  neither  isolating  himself  from  those  with  whom  he 
dwelt,  nor  abiding  silently  among  them,  as  is  the  manner  with  many 
who  are  similarly  afflicted.  The  original  character  of  his  intellect 
seemed  to  be  preserved  in  its  ruins.  Eustace  still  shunned  all  oppo- 
ntion,  and  in  comphance  with  the  wish  of  others  would  remain  with 
them,  converse  with  them,  and  even  bear  his  part  with  a  semblance 
of  cheerfulness,  which  sometimes  deceivcil  a  casual  observer.  But  it 
was  sorrowful  to  note  that  all  that  he  did  seemed  prompted,  not  by 
his  own  will,  but  by  an  instinctive  desire  to  avoid  offending ;  and  even 
more  sorrowful  to  watch  the  furtive  glance  which  he  would  direct 
towards  the  &ce  of  any  of  his  companions,  if  he  ima^ncd  that  he  had 
done  any  thing  to  cross  their  wishes.  When  he  passed  into  the  i 
charge  of  Lilian,  under  circumstances  which  will  be  explained  by  and 
by,  it  became  a  study  and  a  duty  with  her  to  ob^^erve  tlieso  eager, 
timid  glances,  and  to  mei't  tliem  with  a  ready  and  rcassurine  smile, 
until  at  length  poor  Eustace  acquired  a  child-like  habit  of  looking  to 
Lilian  for  appiobation  of  his  acts  and  words — a  habit  hardly  less  pit^ 
eous  than  his  previous  apprehensions.  Mr.  Ueywood  also  treated  him 
with  cxc*feding  consideration,  but  then  the  feminine  tenderness  and 
the  vigilant  watch  were  wanting,  and  at  times  the  intellectual  man 
forgot  the  need  of  his  helpless  brother,  and  the  full,  proud  eye  fell 
coldly  on  Trevelyan,  who  would  quiver  under  its  gaze.  But  never 
was  an  unhappy  an<l  bereaved  man  more  kindly  cared  for  than  Eus- 
tace under  tlie  guardianship  in  which  we  found  him. 

One  fbBture  wore  id  his  insanity  was  coniMicle<i  VvXv  \i\^  \Kct<^\  ^ 
desih,  Mod  tbrnt  wm  bk  clinging  to  what  seemed  U)  \ioW  mcfcV.  y^tm^ 
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I  of  lifij.  To  the  youog,  nnd  especially  to  children,  Eustace  attached 
I  him^If,  u  if  in  their  society  were  some  charm  against  what  ha 
I  dreaded  so  deeply.  His  gentle  maonera  eaaiiy  won  the  youngest  to 
■,  and  if  permitted  he  would  sic  for  houra  in  such  compattion- 
I  ship,  soothed  io  1)eiiig  allowed  to  hold  some  little  haud  in  his,  and  at- 
l  happy  if  a  joyous  child  would  aestle  by  him,  or  mfllce  a  pillow 
IS  knees.  And'  it  was  chiefly  lo  children  of  that  nature  that  his 
I  aSectloos  swayed — -thoiw  whose  life  was  moBt  a  sport,  and  in  whose 
I  Teins  the  healthful  blood  ran  merriest.  For — and  mors  than  one 
I  pang  was  cansed  by  the  strange  antipathy — he  would  withdraw  from 
I  the  caress  of  a  child  whose  pallor  or  pensiveness  seemed  to  give  note 
I  that  il£  days  might  not  be  long  with  us.  And  slight  as  was  the  mao- 
I  ifesUtiion,  and  licnidly  as  Eustace  would  edge  away,  hia  gesture,  which 
night  have  something  of  prophecy  in  it,  would  set  a  mother's  heart 
I  throbbing  wildly,  and  send  ber  from  his  presence  in  a  paa^n  of 

His  history  has  been  sketched.  In  himself  a  man  of  no  mark, 
I  Eustace  might,  under  ordinary  circudislances,  have  plodded  his  undis- 
I  tinguished  way  tlirough  life,  neither  honored  nor  bappy,  hut  with 
I  perliiips  gometbing  more  and  sontethiog  less  of  suffering  Uiaa  fxlls 
I  to  t!io?e  at  once  less  sensitive  nnd  less  forgetful.  But  his  being,  ai- 
Hlely  agitated  and  stagnant,  wa.s  once  stirred  to  its  depths,  a: 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A   PARTY   AT  TUB   TBMPLB   OF  JANUS. 

It  was  Tery  good  of  the  Marqais  and  Marchioness  of  Rotherhithe 
to  keep  open  house  at  this  period  of  the  political  crisis,  for  thej  both 
detest  crowds,  and  have  bc^n  actually  known,  after  twenty  years  of 
marriage,  to  spend  a  whole  month  in  one  of  their  country-seats  with- 
out a  single  visitor,  and  in  what  they  are  intrepid  enough  to  call,  and, 
it  is  believed,  deluded  enough  to  think,  the  enjoyment  of  one  anoth- 
er's society.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  world  did  its 
amiable  utmost  to  affix  a  disagreeable  significance  to  their  matrimo- 
nial amity.  First,  it  was  urged  that  they  were  stingy,  but  the  good- 
natured,  o{)en-handed  couple  speedily  lived  down  this  scandal.  Then, 
sootething  was  hinted  about  the  state  of  the  marquis's  intellect,  and 
little  Baldy  Curlew,  whose  mission,  in  this  world,  is  to  account  for 
things^  dis<x>vered  that  a  great  aunt  of  the  family  had,  in  the  year 
1773,  been  under  restraint,  which,  as  times  go,  was  almost  enough 
to  establish  the  desired  conclusion.  But,  unluckily  for  Curlew,  the 
marquis  came  out  with  a  mathematical  treatise  which  set  all  tlie  uni- 
versities of  Europe  assailing  him  with  eulogies  and  diplomas.  Then 
people  said  it  must  be  the  marchioness,  and  speculated  whether  she 
kept  out  of  society  for  fear  of  meeting  some  ouly  man  she  had  really 
loved ;  but  this  hypothesis  was  inconveniently  met  by  tlie  utter  im- 
possibility of  fixing  upon  the  dre^ided  man,  with  any  decent  show  of 
probability.  Next,  the  Kutherhithes  were  suspected  of  religion,  and 
both  St  Bamabas's  and  Exeter  Hall  were  clo»cIy  watched  by  the 
social  police,  but  no  criminating  evidence,  Tiactarian  or  Evangelical, 
could  be  obtained;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  unconscious  couple 
attended  Ascot  and  the  Opera  with  much  regularity.  So  the  solu- 
tion was  left  to  time,  and  the  world  is  quite  ceitain  that  one  of  tlieso 
days  the  truth  will  come  out.  Of  course  it  never  occurred  to  the 
world  to  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  its  real  cause,  but  the  simple 
fact  was,  that  the  marquis  was  sincerely  attached  to  his  wife,  tliat  the 
marchioness  loved  him  very  earnestly,  and  that  they  wore  both  ac- 
complished people ;  he  having  a  good  deal  of  the  student^s  nature, 
and  she  liking  best  that  which  best  pleased  him.  Anxious  to  avoid 
personality,  I  will  not  say  a  great  deal  about  people  whose  infirmity 
IS  'Jot  so  common  as  to  prevent  their  being  easily  recognized^  but  it  is 
fair  to  recordp  ihjU  Mmong  the  inoomcrabW  sacn&ce^  vcAfi^N^'j  ^^^^^:^ 
Mi  the  pmod  of  the  oruk^  that  of  the  B^^tt^^O^M,  ^\)«^  >^i^  ^ 
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I  crowds  lo  be  a  bore,  was  Dot  tbe  sm.iltest,  ae  will  be  admitted  br 

I  tlio!^  wfao  recollei'l  that  at  the  flame  eventful  Attte,  eeveral  expeclAnt 

liileainen  sacrificed  thcjr  ptCTious  principles. 

It  was,  however,  but  common  ciiarity  on  the  part  of  the  Roiher- 

I  billies  lo  offer  a  neutral  ground,  where  men  could  meet  iheir  (rienijs 

mies  witliout  being  compromised.     There  was  a  mass  of  be- 

I  wildered  politidiuis,  who,  just  Iben,  could  go  nowhere  with  Rjrfbty. 

I  Tbe  various  leaders  on  both  sides  kept  their  doors  ehut,  meditated  a 

li(.'ir  intended  policy,  and  a  great  deal  on  speeches  explana- 

I  lory  thereof     To  the  houses  of  a»owed  partisans,  of  lesser  not«,  it 

•urse  dangerous  to  go  until  patriotism  saw  its  way.     But 

I  Roiherbilhe  House  was  a  harbor  of  refuge,  where  tiie  political  mee- 

>f-war  could  lie  at  anchor,  and  indeed  lie  in  any  way  that  occurred 

o  ihKm.     The  marquis  bad  politics,  but  they  were  in  his  proxy,  and 

lis  proxT  was  in  the  hands  of  a  good  and  great  man,  in  whose  koep- 

ng  many  a  goo-1  and  small  man's  conscience  was  better  plac«d  than 

f  its  owner  had  retained  iL     The  marchioness  bad  more  decided 

I  politics,  but  they  were  chiefly  foreign  and  very  impartial.     She  cnl- 

1  tivatcd  refuHiees  of  all  kinds.     So  that  a  man  had  mn  away  (nm 

I  sometbiDg,  uie  deitr  inarchioii<.>ss  cared  little  bom  which  side  he  had 

caped.     She  was  Urilannia  in  miniature.      Poles,  Carfiste,  Magyais, 

I  Jesuits,  Rude,  Whitea,  and  Blacks,  were  sure  of  a  place  under  the 
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tean  go  to  work.  Next  to  his  lordship  bad  sat  the^Umdj  danocrati 
CUvering  Dorset,  of  whom  the  bishop  had  been  a  little  afi-aid,  know- 
iog  tliAt  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  aristocracy,  Dorset's  avowed 
iidth,  like  tlie  Book  of  Esther,  contained  no  such  word  as  Crod  or 
Lord.  But  then  Clavering  had  behaved  with  exceeding  propriety, 
and  had  gone  so  far  in  agreeing  with  the  bishop  on  the  topic  of  edu- 
cation, and  likewise  on  that  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  that  his 
lordship  was  quite  pleased,  and  thought,  in  his  heart,  that  if  the 
people  were  led  bj  no  worse  men  than  Dorset,  they  could  not  go  so 
▼ery  wrong  bat  thieit  sermons  and  church  extension  might  do  the  rest 
There  were  a  few  other  people  of  quiet  note,  and  the  Rotherhithes 
would  have  been  tolerably  pleased  with  the  dinner,  but  that  a  crowd 
was  to  come  in  later. 

The  rooms  looked  very  well  when  filled.  If  they  were  mine,  I 
should  take  out  at  least  half  the  sculpture,  and  lighten  those  heavy 
lines  in  the  elaborate  ceiling  of  the  principal  saloon,  and  hang  the 
laige  painting  where  it  could  not  be  seen  so  well ;  and  I  should  fur- 
ther improve  the  house  by  keeping  out  Baldy  Curlew,  and  all  the  men 
who  talk  to  him  in  a  low  voice  ou  landings,  and  give  a  nwuchard  air 
to  their  proceedings.  »  But  Rotherhithe  House  is  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  London,  and  this  evening  its  statues,  and  its  flowers,  and  its 
■oft  lights,  and  its  music,  and  about  three  hundred  people,  ^  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired,'*  as  people  say,  except,  perhaps,  the  absence  of  Bal- 
dy Curlew,  whose  mission  is  to  account  for  things. 

Selwyn  had  guod  naturediy  got  an  evening  invitation  for  his  young 
Secretary,  who  had  commenced  his  duties,  and  had  given  some  satis- 
fisction  to  his  chief  by  the  tact  with  which  he  had  dismissed  a  job- 
bing deputation  whom  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  the  ex- 
minister  to  receive.  Curly  on  iiad  mimaged  to  convey  such  intense 
regrets  on  the  part  of  Selwyn  tbat  he  could  not  see  the  party,  and 
hsul  so  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  them,  that,  if  there  were  one 
subject  in  the  world  to  which  tlio  Minihter  devoted  mornings  of  study 
and  nights  of  reflection,  that  bubject  was  the  best  way  in  which  Eel- 
Pie  Island  could  be  made  a  naval  dipdt^  that  the  courtesy  of  Selwyn 
had  been  trumpeted  at  half-a-dozen  vestry  meetings.  And  tlie  feat 
did  the  more  cre<Iit  to  the  Minister  and  to  the  Secretary,  seeiug  that 
the  former  had  utterly  forgotten  the  appointment  until  the  deputation 
was  announced,  and  the  latter  had  only  time  to  catch  a  few  hurried 
words  from  Selwyn  and  to  get  up  the  points  from  the  Eel-Pie  memo- 
rial as  he  walked  down  staiiB  to  turn  the  memorialists  out  Bernard 
had,  tlierefore,  honestly  earned  hi^  card  for  the  marchioness's  party. 

That  amiable  person  had  also  extended  her  invitations  to  all  her  pre- 
WDtable  refugees,  and  there  were  a  good  many  picturesque  heads  and 
well- waxed  woustMcbes  spn'okled  among  Uie  ^axVj^%sA  \Si>\Oi^^x%'^^ 
sad  hmliMa  Bweiied  the  miscellaxux)ua  munoox  ii^Stf^  NWMi  \r) 
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I  pleasant  feminine  kutfha,  came  upon  the  ear  as  one  Mc«Dd«d  iha 

I  granJ  staircase.     As  BerDsrd   Trent   up,   Lord   Rookbory,  who   had 

I  only  waited  to  see  Grisi  poisoc  her  son,  aad  was  now  marking  tlio 

I  people  who  nrrireJ,  called  to  him. 

I      "  Well,  Mr.  Carlyon.     Constructing  a  new  ministry,  eh  1     What 

I  do  jou  keep  for  vurself !" 

I      "I  thoDghl  of  asking  your  lordship  what  you  considered  me  fit  fv," 

I  said  BcmarH. 

■hat's  quite  another  matter.     Suppose  you  take  the  colo' 

I  nies — they  will  improve  you   in  ge<igraphy,  and  as  nobody  can* 

I  about  them,  any  little  blunder  at  starting  will  do  no  great  harm. 

""lere'e  always  a  run  for  the  colonies  when  there's  a  change— so 

toy    ri^Dg  men   want  to   qualify   themselves   for   more    serious 

Ibusinesa.      Do  you   know  the   marebiooess!      Not      Til    preaeat 

I  Tbe  introduction  made,  Carlyon  was  going  on  through  the  rooms, 
I  but  Lord  Rookbury  detained  him. 

I  "  Slay  here  n  little — never  mind  the  women — a  statesman's  mind 
I  should  be  above  such  mfle-«.  Here's  Acton  Oalveley,  another  young 
Iman  whos^  ^'^'''*p''y  ^''"  ^^'  improTing,  vide  his  last  book,  pot- 
mtim.  He  has  n  notion  that  the  uew  men  will  give  him  something, 
[whereas  they'll  do  notbiny  of  the  kind,  for  two  reason*.     Well.Cai- 
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Rooklxiiy,  looldng  after  him  for  a  moment.    "  Wl^  oould  jon  have 
to  do  with  it  r 

**  That  is  exactly  what  I  should  have  asked  him,  if  he  had  waited," 
uid  Beroard.     "  But  why  did  you  refer  to  me  !^^ 

**  To  show  you  what  feather-heads  these  talented  young  men  are. 
You  must  study  such  people,  as  you  will  be  in  contact  with  a  good 
many  of  them  in  your  time,  Mr.  Secretary  Carlyon." 

Bernard  did  not  answer,  but  he  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  Calve- 
ley  was  in  a  more  respectable  position  than  the  earl,  who  had  sim- 
ply acted  a  lie,  and  had  mystified  the  younger  man.  Resolving,  if 
be  had  an  opportunity,  to  undeceive  the  latter,  so  far  as  his  own  share 
in  the  affair  was  concerned,  Carlyon  again  entered  the  saloon,  and 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd.  Presently  he  met  Selwyn,  who 
was  coming  away. 

"  Makis  the  best  use  of  your  time,  Mr.  Carlyon,''  said  the  ex-min- 
ister, smiling. 

**•  Good  advice  from  anybody,"  said  an  exceedingly  pretty  woman, 
with  a  dark  eye  and  a  slightly  resolute  lip,  who  was  looking  earnest- 
ly at  Selwyn  as  be  passed — ^  but  from  you  it  sounds  like  an  awful 
warning.     Any  thing  excessively  dreadful  going  to  happen!'* 

Selwyn  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  the  rich  musical  voice  of  the 
•peaker  were  not  particularly  welcome  to  his  ear,  but  the  expression 
on  his  well-trained  features  was  so  evanescent  that  it  escaped  Carl- 
yon, if  not  the  lady. 

**  Who  could  speak  of  dreadful  things  to  Mrs.  Forester  T  he  said, 
with  a  half  smile,  and  would  have  passed  on,  but  an  advancing  group 
com|Xilled  him  to  pause  for  an  instant,  and  the  painted  feathers  of 
Mrs.  Forester's  fan  lay  on  his  arm. 

^  Why  do  you  avoid  me — why  do  you  eschew  me  ?"  she  said,  in  a 
low,  earnest  tone.  ^  Yon  understand  the  word — it  belongs  to  your 
own  school.     You  hate  me." 

••  Fancy,"  said  Selwyn,  coldly. 

^No,"  she  whimpered,  ^you  will  not  take  the  trouble?  I  am  not 
worth  your  hate  ?  That  is  the  thought  in  your  brain  at  this  moment. 
I  can  read  it'' 

"*  You  are  a  first-rate  actress  in  charades,  they  tell  me,  Mrs.  For- 
ester,*' said  Selwyn,  still  with  a  cold,  but  very  courteous,  manner,  ^  but 
we  hII  make  mistakes  at  times.  See,  there  is  Alboni  going  to  the 
instruroeul — how  delighted  we  are  going  to  be  !" 

**  No  affected  pleasure,  Mr.  Selwyn.  You  are  known  to  care  noth- 
ing for  music.  But  any  thing  to  evade  an  answer.  Sit  here  and 
listen  to  Alboni,  and  I  will  promise  not  to  interrupt  your  newly  dis- 
covered sensations." 

7be  ex-miuMter's  ghiDce  was  not  one  of  grmtAtkeSi^lioiv  «!L\3^\^%'^iSQi^ 
onrfmtf  io  take  hk  jjjaoe  beuda  one  of  thft  moa  t^ip^^^^^  ^qgyH^Sgp» 
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1,  but  he  (?ould  bnrdly  disobey  the  commuid;  and  as  he  at 

le  met  the  keen  eye  of  Lord  Kookbiuj-,  who  wsa  watriihy 

ae  with  erideot  amu^ment.     As  soon  m  the  earl  «aw  that 

pelvja  had  obaen'ed  him,  he  made  a  little  mockjog  bow,  so  dight 

Lo  be  UDDoticed,  except  by  his  theological  friend,  and  then  nallced 

ay,  and  plantiug  himself  before  the  piciure  of  Joseph  and  Poti- 

ir\  wife,  which  hangs  between  the  windows,  affected  lo  study  ih* 

1    ■7- 

I  The  finest  contralto  voice  in  the  world  then  silenced  evetjbodj, 
he  artiste,  witli  a  frank,  hearty  smile,  put  out  one  [^ump  aim. 
;  gloTcs  which  a  duke  handed  to  her,  and  the  other  for  ths 
bouquet,  over  which  n  field-marshal  had  kept  *igilant  gnard.     Amid 
;e  well-bred  raptures  which  followed,  Mrs.  Forester  said — 
"  '  '    nibly  hope  she  has  repaid  you  for  the  Teiatiou  of  hanng  tft 

e  for  five  minutes." 
"  What  strange  things  you  say  P  replied  Selwjn. 
I   "  And  who  diives  me  both  to  do  and  to  say  strange  thingsf  re- 
lumed the  lady,  reproachfully. 

n  "  The  devil,  I  believe,"  Raid  Seltryn  to  himself,  but  he  framed  tfae 
Jeply  somewhat  more  courteously  for  the  lady,  "  Is  that  another 
(haradc  !"  he  asked,  laughing.     '■  I  give  it  up," 

a  of  these  t 
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gkneiiif  down  at  his  ma^ifioeot  stads.  ^  Wh j  doo't  lie  tell  her  to 
moL  I  should  like  to  catch  her  or  auy  other  woman  horing  me,  if 
I  didoH  choose  to  give  her  encouragemenL" 

^  Hang  it,  Man  vers,"  said  the  other,  who  having  more  elements 
of  success  about  him,  spoke,  as  is  usual,  in  a  better  tone  than  the 
mere  pretender,  ^  what's  he  to  do  ?  If  she  likes  him,  there's  no 
law  to  prevent  her  telling  him  so.  I  only  wish  it  was  my  case  in- 
stead of  his.*" 

^  I  suppose  it  would  be  yours  or  mine  either,  if  we  took  the  trou- 
ble,^ replied  Mr.  Alfred  Man  vers. 

The  handsome  man  brought  his  chin  over  the  edge  of  his  neck- 
ooliar,  in  order  to  look  loftily  at  the  speaker,  as  this  assumption  of 
equality  by  no  means  pleased  him. 

**  Dare  say,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  don't  think  you  know  her." 

*•  But  I  do,"  replied  Manvers ;  "  I  was  iutroduced  to  her  at  Chis- 
wick  by  the  Wintertons.     I  gnt  up  her  carriage." 

^  Well,  I  want  to  hear  her  speak  again.  Go  and  talk  to  her, 
that's  a  good  fellow.  Her  voice  remiuds  me  of  somebody's,  I  can't 
tell  who9e.     Til  keep  near  you." 

Mr.  Manvers  did  not  appear  over-eager  to  accept  the  mission,  but 
he  could  hardly  refuse  it  after  what  he  had  said,  so  he  lounged  up  to 
the  couch  on  which  Mrs.  Forester  sat,  talking  to  Bernard. 

**  IIow  de  duo,  Mrs.  Forester  ?  Quite  a  crowd.  Alboni  really 
quite  unbearable  to-night — can't  think  what^s  possessed  her  to  sing 
that  thing.     She  alwap  spoils  it." 

Mni.  Forester  could  see  rather  better  than  most  persons  in  the  room, 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  carry  a  weapon  of  defence 
against  Alfreds,  and  so,  having  put  up  her  glass  and  looked  at  the 
speaker  very  conscientiously  for  some  time,  she  said — 

**  I  dare  say  it  was  very  bad,  but  I  don't  remember  you." 

**  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Chiswick  the  other  day," 
aaid  Mr.  Manvers,  who  was  growing  hot,  the  rather  as  his  fiiend 
was  e«iging  as  close  as  was  convenient.  "  I  was  with  Mrs.  Win- 
terton." 

"  Oh !"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  as  she  would  have  received  a  servant's 
apology  for  a  mistake,  and  immediat4*ly  resuming  her  conversation 
with  Carl  von.  **  Then  vou  think  the  statue  idealized  out  of  all  woman- 
hood — well — yes — t>ut  then — ^" 

**That  will  do,  Al,"  said  his  friend,  passing  him.  ^  You  needn't 
wait  I  remember  the  voice  now — it's  Kacliel's,  where  she  speaks  so 
contempt uouhIv  to  what's  liis  name — you  know  the  play.*' 

And  as  Mrs.  Forester  did  not  betray  the  slglitest  intention  of  l(X>k- 
ing  nnmd  again,  Mr.  Manveis  after  a  pniise,  thought  he  had  better 
not  waity  and  departed  with  malice  in  hia  \\l\\\^  WuxV^  vcoA  ^\«&\\\i\\^K^ 
io  JuDt  MOModMl  MgaiDMt  bet  in  mil  placea.    S\\^  YksAVi^XXJifc  Ya.'^^  ^y^kh^ 
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0  Ihe  fool,  whom  she  remembered  perfectly  (Lucy  Fo»e»ter  only  fi>rg(it 

le  l[i\ng  in  all  her  life],  nnd  ihnaked  liim  for  geUing  up  faer  c«r- 

ige,  auij  then  he  wouIU  have  beeo  harmless.     1o  be  sure  he  could 

>t  do  mueh  bttrta,  but  one  never  kaows,  and  beiudes  vtheti  o&e  comes 

o  ihink  of  it,  il  Is  Dot  Chrisiianlike  to  anooy  people. 

Mr.  MaoreiE,  di^oDcerted,  made  his  way  itiU>  one  of  the  smalW 

joni^  and  foUD<l  that  souie  kind  of  Ecene  was  in  progTMS.     Tbera 

19  quite  a  urowd  of  girls  and  lu^io  eocircling  somebody,  wlio  seemed 

isily  making  Brraugcmeuls  for  a  display   of  iiigennity.     Being  a 

mallish  peisun,  Mr.  Manvers  soon  peoclraied  to  the  hwtrt  of  tiM 

slerj'.     One  of  Lady  Rolherhitbe's  foreign  pels  nas  preparing  to 

stinguish  him-ielf,"  a  process  which  all  except  the  best  clan  of 

tigneni  deem  necetsary  in  society.     The  actor  in  question  was  » 

niBB,  with  rather  tihort  legs,  over  wbiiJi  his  Irowsets  were  severely 

nghtened.     Ue  showed  hq  ainpli^  (rxpanae  of  white  waistcoat,  and  hn 

cropped  so  short,  acid  so  frtsteucd  back  with  cunning  itppli- 

BncfS,  iliat  his  large  elephant  ears  weie  bi>ougbt  iuto  ahnosC  unde^ir- 

3  piotuineuce.      Witli  ej'es  very  wide  apait,  with  a  huge  and  ter> 

c   nose,  and  wilh   a   bliick   heilge   of  i^unrse  mousLache   biislliiig 

|ouud  his  nioulb,  )ie  might  perhaps  have  been  called  hideous  by  those 

e  siandard  of  beauty  is  conventional,  a  class  now  being  lieavily 

MUiaged  by  the  P.  K.  B.  Htid  olhei-s.     He  was  addressing  liisvety 
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**  Dtr  Fm$ehutM  was  ]Mt)daoed  at  our  theatre.  The  atudenti  at- 
tended en  masse,  Alexis  and  myself  sat  side  by  side.  The  opera  was 
triumphant — ^it  was  a  glory — ^it  was  a  madness.  Yet  there  were  some 
who  resisted  its  inspiration.  Among  them,  I  grieve  to  tell  you,  was 
my  own  dearest  friend,  my  Alexis.  He  saw  no  beauty  in  those  wild 
and  demoniac  waitings,  and  he  turned  the  sweet  love-strains  to  ridi- 
cule. I  bore  it  long,  for  the  first  notes  had  d<Mie  their  work  on  me, 
and  I  could  have  gone  proudly  to  death  for  the  man  who  thought 
out  that  god-like  overture.  Scene  by  scene,  the  hearts  of  Alexis  and 
myself  became  more  and  more  estranged.  I  remonstrated,  I  im- 
plored, I  entreated,  I  wept,  but  he  was  mBt  cold,  then  angry,  Uien  in- 
sulting. Finally,  when  the  terrific  scene  opened,  and  Caspar,  sur- 
rounded by  the  skulls,  and  with  the  fire-eyed  owl  beside  him,  dragmd 
Adolph  into  the  diaboUcal  circle,  and  pronounced  the  incantation, 
amid  thunder,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  owl,  and  the  howls  of  the  de- 
mons, Alexis  burst  into  a  scornful  laughter,  and  hissed.  Yes,  he, 
Alexis  Lamidofi^  dared  to  uiss  Von  Weber.  I  can  tell  you  little 
more — my  love  was  hate — I  struck  him,  and  in  a  fierce  battle  we 
rolled  under  the  seats,  and  were  both  kicked  out  of  the  theatre.  We 
mutually  swore  a  deadly  revenge,  and  parted  forever.^' 

^  Deuced  amusing — glad  irs  over,"  drawled  a  haughty-looking 
goardiman  to  the  pretty  ^rl  on  hb  arm.  "  Will  you  have  an 
ice?" 

^  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  all  over,**  said  the  young  lady.  ^  I  must 
hear  it  all    It's  deUghtful." 

^  Too  violent  for  my  taste,  but  as  you  please,"  replied  the  guards- 
man, with  the  air  of  a  martyr. 

**But  times  changed,"  said  M.  Maximilien,  wiping  his  forehead 
with  a  pocket  handkerchief,  and  looking  at  it,  to  see  whether  the  dye 
came  ofi*  his  hair ;  ^  and  I  had  for  some  years  led  the  medical  pro- 
fef«ion,  and  had  become  the  manager  of  the  opera  in  the  dty  of 
Schlossaltenburg.  The  revolution  broke  out  I  did  my  best  to  keep 
my  opera  going,  for  music  has  no  party.  Wlien  the  aristocrats  tn- 
umphed,  I  wrote  a  song  in  their  glory,  which  my  prima  donna  sang 
in  an  ecstasy  for  loyalty,  wrapping  the  duke^s  banner  around  her. 
And  when  they  were  murdered,  I  wrote  another  song  in  glory  of  the 
revolutionists,  which  my  prima  donna  sang  in  an  ecstasy  for  liberty, 
wrapping  the  tricolor  around  her.  All  went  well.  Among  my 
operas  I  revived  Der  FreischutZy  with  great  splendor,  and  though  my 
actors  were  fighting  in  the  barricades  in  the  morning,  and  could  not 
attend  rcheafsal,  still  our  ensemble  was  superb.  But  one  afternoon, 
after  much  fighting  in  the  street?,  I  was  called  to  the  hospital  to  see 
one  of  iijy  performers,  wlio  had  been  wounded.  As  I  consoled  him, 
my  eye  fell  on  the  lace  •»!'  a  badly-hurt  paU^xvV.  ou  WkolCcvftX  \sft^»  '^vi 
won  a  uDtform,  cnm^fii  v.\:U  Wood,  dart  \>f\\Vi  tXvkXA.    Vv.  vRWk  ^«c^ 
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mrho  haf]  entered  the  militaTy  serrice,  and  who  had  come  to  Schlos- 
iHlleuburg  to  fall  upon  our  barricades.  Our  ej'es  mat  savngelir.  Each 
eiiienibi:red  the  «aib  of  deadly  vengennce.     That  night  he  died." 

M.  MaximiJien  sprang  from  hia  chair,  and  clearing  hb  way  ri|^ 

Ind  left  amid  ihe  circle,  seized  a  footstool,  a  vase  of  flowers  from  a 

lide-lable,  candelabrum  from  a  bracket,  bud  enalchiDg  several  hala 

*r  aatonished  owners,  proc<jeded  to  Tange  the  various  objecta 

e  on  the  floor.     Casting  his  eyes  around,  he  perceived  ono 

ftf  thoee  quaint  little  owl-inkstands  which  stare  an  auth<»'  oat  of 

Tounienance,  and  this  ha  plaeeil  on  the  chair  by  his  side.     Then  tei*- 

pok^r  from  the  hearth,  he  sprang  into  the  ring  he  had  made. 

am  Caspar.     Round  mu  are  the  skulls  fivm  which  the  fiend- 

Bght  is  to  gleam  ouL     Here  is  tbe  devil-owl.     But  where  is  AdolphI 

Bla !"  he  exclaimed ;  seizing  in  his  strong  and  brawny  hand  the  startled 

ftlr.  Alfred  Manvers,  he  dragged  that  dandified  young  gentleman  over 

■  e  hnti,  and  into  the  riug,  and,  despite  his  uncomforlaUe  protest 

Id  him,  as  in  a  vice,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  spectators, 

**  Do  not  laugh,"  be  thundered,  "  but  attend.     I  have  told  yon  that 

|Mexis  died.     The  guardians  of  the  hospital  were  my  frienda.     It  ii 

jugh.      Three  nights  Liter,  Der   Freischutg  was   performed — lh« 

Bheatre  was  crowded,  shouting,  maddened.     I  was  the  Caspar.     The 

Incantation  scene  came  on,  and  Caspar  stood,  ai  now,  in  the  ring,  and 
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'Quite  rigliC  and  Lord  Rookbonr.  ''Well,  OalTekj,  my  Irah 
news  f  I  told  joa  how  things  were  going,  but  you  did  not  look  as  if 
you  believed  me,  though  you  saw  I  was  speaking  to  Mr.Selwyn's  con- 
fidential secretary.** 

"•  Who,  howerer,**  said  Garlyon,  '^begs  to  disclaim  haring  furnished 
Lord  Rookbury  with  any  information,  or  having  had  any  to  furnish 
him  with."  ^ 

**  That's  the  wly  these  young  diplomatists  talk,**  said  the  eari, 
coolly.  "  Tbey  have  no  conscience.  The  statement  comes  well  finom 
him,  as,  now  that  Selwyn  is  gone,  he  and  I  are  the  only  persons  in  the 
room  who  know  that  there  is  to  be  no  new  ministry." 

Acton  Calveley  looked  astonished.  Mrs.  Forester  looked  astonished. 
Bernard  Carlyon  was  ffoing  to  look  astonu^hed,  when  he  reipembered 
the  peculiar  talents  of  Lord  Rookbury.  The  Marquis  of  Rotherhithe 
came  up. 

^  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Rookbury.  Selwyn  has  told  Maria  that 
they  are  all  back  again.     Can  she  have  mistaken  him  ?" 

**  No,  she  never  mistakes  Mr.  Selwyn,"  said  the  earl,  looking  straight 
at  Mrs.  Forester,  as  he  spoke.  **  But  then  the  marchioness  is  a  peison 
of  Uct" 

The  answer  might  have  been  in  Arabic  or  Chinese  for  aught  that 
it  conveyed  to  any  of  the  hearers  except  the  lady,  who  struggled  hard 
against  a  flush,  and  kept  it  down. 

•*  How  vou  all  stare !"  said  the  earl.  **  Mr.  Selwvn's  own  secretan*, 
too,  pretending  that  be  did  not  know  this  afternoon  that  the  queen,  on 
the  duke*s  advice,  has  ordered  all  the  Ministers  back  to  their  places 
until  further  notice.  Yes,  Mrs.  Forester,  Mr.  Selwyn  and  all,  with  a 
thousand  apologies  for  anticipating  your  inquiry.  It  is  time  of  peace 
again,  now,  my  dear  marquis,  and  your  Temple  of  Janus  may  close  as 
ioon  as  you  like.  The  crisis  is  over,  and  the  country  rather  better 
than  could  be  expected.** 


♦  ■ » 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CHIEFLT    IXTEXDED    FOR    LAWTSR8. 

•*  Rut  whether  you  intend  to  follow  your  profession  or  not,"  said 
Mr.  Molesworth  to  Bernard,  shortly  after  the  n.-tum  of  the  latter  from 
Aspen  Cuuit,  '•you  should  cjuality  yourself  fur  it  by  paKHin^r  your  ex- 
amination.   It  wiJJ  do  rou  no  harm,  in  afler  \\t\£^  Vo  Vv!^  ^»$i«^\v\j»^ 
fcntmH  well,  nnd  besidea,  it  looka  Tague  ixA  Kcn«B^i*cv^  \ft  Vs»% 
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■en  jour  notices  for  the  purpose,  and  fo  h«re  served  oot  your  tme, 
YOU  have  done,  snd  then  to  turn  away  from  tbe  Hall.  A  duo 
)ii!d  complete  what  he  undertakes." 

The  nrgumeuh  were  unexceplionable,  and  Bernard  Carlyon  pr»- 
sarcd  for  the  exainination  which  soliciUTS  have  been  of  late  year^  re- 
0  undergo,  before  receiving  the  cerliScate  that  they  are  oom- 
>elent  to  be  trusted  with  the  interests  of  their  fdlow-suljecta.    TIm 
_  il  Great-Go  is  not  a  very  formidable  affair,  howArer,  aod  the  yotnig 
tnlieman  who  fails  in  il  must  have  given  beer  and  dgars  &n  unfair 
Ereference  over  Blackstone  and  Chitty.     In  tbe  old  times,  the  jadgB 
Jvho  admitted  the  solicitor  to  practice  was  Bnppoeed  I*  investigate  bta 
si  acquirements;  but,  for  many  yeirs  before  the  regular  esamina- 
a  was.  ordained,  the  judges  imagined  that  they  had  almost  cnougli 
do  without  performing  this  educational  operation,  and  the  ibiog 
:ame  a  form.     Some  sto<:k  anecdotes  on  the  subject  are  still  pro- 
ved for  the  benelJt  of  the  novice — tbey  ate,  however,  the  Joe  Millera 
>f  Chancery  Lane,  and  nobody  repeats  them  except  in  lay  compaoy. 
pne  of  them  records  that  the  great  lawyer,  Lord  Ellenborougb,  obaerr- 
r  a  country  youth  of  nn  ingenuous  appearance  come  up  to  be  ad- 
ited  na  a  solicitor,  burst  upim  him  with  the  following  inquiries — 
"  We!!,  sip.  you  bnve  Icamed  the  law!" 

V  lord,  I  mean,  at  least  I  hope  so,"  wa^  the  very 
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Kttle  hasty.    Bat  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  not  to  tell  this  or  any  other 
story  that  nn^uircs  explanation. 

The  Hall  of  the  Liw  Sckciety,  in  Cbancery  Lane,  has  various  merits, 
and  one  of  tbem  is  the  remarkable  talent  with  which  the  architect  b;i5 
jammed  it  into  the  narrow  slit  which  alone  could  be  spared  to  it  in 
tiiat  costly  territory.  The  interior  of  the  Hall  is  handsome,  and  many 
bilia  of  costs  roust  have  been  duly  paid  before  the  funds  for  raising 
the  structure  could  have  been  accumulated.  The  portrait  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  honored  members  of  the  profession  is  the  only 
offering  by  the  fine  arts  to  their  sulky  sister,  described  by  Lord  Coke 
as  "*  the  Ladv  Law,  who  loveth  to  lie  alone.^  There  are  lectures  de- 
livered,  at  night,  to  the  rising  generation  of  legalists ;  and  under  the 
same  rooC  moreover,  is  a  ver}*  good  club,  whose  wines  are  choice, 
and  have  been  shed  in  honor  of  many  verdicts  gained — and  lost.  It 
was  into  this  Hall  that  Mr.  Bernard  Carlvon  and  about  a  hundred 
other  gentlemen,  who  had  paid  tlieir  countr}'  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ffuineaft,  were  inducted  one  morning,  in  order  to  its  being  seen  how 
far  they  were  qualified  for  getting  back  that  liberal  outLiy,  and  per- 
haps the  odd  thousand  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  which  their  fees 
and  five  years*  probation  had  cost  most  of  them.  Far  be  it  from  a 
writer,  who  hath  to  do  with  social  life,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  lend 
his  aid,  small  or  great  as  it  chanceth,  towards  the  cleansing. away  and 
aweeping  forth  of  our  social  cobwebs,  to  seek  for  sophistical  reasons 
why  the  wholesome  broom  should  not  rattle  and  ferret  about  Chancery 
Lane.  But  there  may  be  no  objection  to  the  disabusing  the  popular 
mind  of  a  current  impression  that  a  solicitor's  education  is  a  cheap 
thing ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  not  an  artful  way  of 
further  prejudicing  the  public  against  the  profession,  seeing  that  it  will 
naturally  and  liberally  be  supp^^  that  the  more  a  lawyer  hah  spent, 
the  more  eager  he  will  be  to  get  his  money  back. 

It  was  a  gloomy,  chilly  morning,  and  as  the  assemblage  of  solicitors 
in  expectancy  waited  the  opening  of  the  doors,  the  general  aspect  of 
the  crowd  was  not  lively.  The  young  lawyer,  however,  be<!omes  a 
grave  man  of  business  long  before  the  collegian  or  the  medical  stu- 
dent has  finished  what  I  am  told  is  called  landng.  There  is  such  an 
utter  absence  of  every  thing  but  prosaic  commonplace  in  I'.e  lawyer's 
avi^cation  (with  the  exception  of  that  vviy*  small  proj)oriion  of  his  en- 
gagemontit  which  connects  itself  with  the  public  triaUi,  and  hucIi  an 
absolute  uec^ty  for  that  commonplace  to  be  iegul:u(y  and  htiictly 
followed  out,  that  a  few  months  of  .«uch  pun^uit  U^nesdowu  thf?  young 
pTLuessional  man  into  order  and  gravity.  He  han  no  animating  strug- 
gle, no  collegiate  houorn  to  prompt  uml  lo  reward  hit  night>»  of  Uj\\ 
and  labor;  he  sees  none  of  the  Strang*;  and  yaryiu^r  pii)Mc:d  pli^n<^ 
mena  which  render  the  meuioai  care^^r  oui:  ^A  '\\iy>issM2^\  Av^ww^vx- 
cUmmaL    And  without  any  vulgar  d'\s\t;iTafc,<^AW^u\.  01  vui  \NAiSi«iee^9^ 
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Iillmg  ren'^ererl  ignoble  by  exceptional  foUowois,  it  i«  imponible  to 

',  that  while  the  collegian's  siudies  are  chiefly  of  an  elevKling 

act^r,  and  while  the  wildest  jroiing  fellow  who  ever  ran  the  hi»- 

must  feel  that  in  every  baodage  he  eecnrea,  every  mascle  be 

^aru!;,he  is  persoDallj' doing  something  for  the  good  of  huroaDity,  Ibe 

ing  lawyer  must  lake  an  unusually  extended  view  of  hia  butatiesc, 

inch  more  than  a  complicated  macbine  for  faelfni^ 

—  j: —  iQ  j^]g^  j(j  healthy  and  enduring  lore 

in  the  working  of  the  engine  into  ooa 
>.  bewildered,  and  prejudiced  brace  of 
e  draw  a  pellucid  stream  inequity, is 
o  be  appreciable.  The  absence  of  ailT 
nine-tenths  of  a  young  lawyer's  wort 
Kith  bis  premature  abandonment  of  eo- 


inkind  to  indulge 

■id  of  which  w 

lietuies,  while  from  t!ie  other  w 

jally  so  indirect  as  scarcely  U 

Irect  aud  visible  purpose  t: 

fij  Lave  something  to  do  w 

isJA'm  about  it.     The  groups  which  clustered  in  the  portico  of  tha 

K  Hall  on  the  morning  in  questioa  presented  a  marked  contrast  to 

,r  gatherings  at  Guy's  and  at  the  Univereity. 

ist  of  the  men  looked  as  if  ihey  had  been  reading  hard.  Mid 

were  calm  and  conlidciit  enotigh.     But  there  were  a  few  who 

kd  scorned  any  prcparators"  traiuing,  and  had  been  very  vaantAil 

a  few  days  of  tlie  appointed  dale,  when  they  suddenly 

V  frightened,  and  laid  out  for  themselves  a  system  of  reading 
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*  JiHt  SO— ft  bin  of  leriTor  and  sapplement,"  said  Bemaid.  ^I 
think  I  like  your  system,  but  you  have  only  answered  half  the  qnea- 
tion." 

**  I  know  that ;  Tin  going  on,"  and  he  struggled  to  recall  his  im- 
agery. **  Confound  it,  if  they  would  examine  me  in  my  own  cham- 
bers I  should  be  perfect,  because  I  know  to  what  comers  to  look  for 
my  signs,  but  here  I  am  lost  Revivor  and  supplement,  well,  so  far 
80  good.  Then  there's  a  nobleman's  eldest  son  William,  that's  a 
second  title  to  the  bill ;  and  then  a  chap  beating  clothes,  that's  aba- 
ting the  suit ;  and  then,  a  theatrical  bespeak,  that's  praying  a  specific 
performance.  No,  I  don't  seem  to  have  got  what  you  ask.  Try  an- 
other." 

'^  Yes ;  what's  that  dirty  fellow  eyeing  you  in  that  curious  way 
for  ?  He  looks  like  one  of  Tango's  men.  Are  you  afraid  of  any 
thing!  Shall  I  speak  to  him  ?  It  won't  do  to  be  caught  to-day,  you 
know." 

^  Would  you  be  so  good  ?"  returned  the  fiist  man,  looking  round 
in  some  trepidation. 

Bernard  had  seen  this  sort  of  thing,  and  the  watcher  and  he  came 
quickly  to  an  understanding,  promoted  by  Carlyon's  fingers  coming 
into  contact  with  the  other's  dirty  paw  for  a  moment 

''I  can't  say  after  to-day,"  said  the  man,  mysteriously. 

"After  to-day,  I  dare  say  he  don't  care,"  said  Bernard,  "and  he's 
always  to  be  fouud,  you  know." 

"  No  go,"  said  a  keen-faced,  dark-eyed,  not  ill-looking  person,  evi- 
dently of  the  Hebraic  faith,  gliding  from  behind  a  column — ^  I  must 
have  him,  Mr.  Carlyon.  The  clerk  to  the  firm  that  sues  is  actually 
standing  there,  going  up  to  be  examined.  He  sent  over  for  me. 
There's  no  help,  unless  he  had  the  sense  to  bolt,  and  now  it's  too 
Ute." 

**  Deuced  hard  upon  a  fellow,  on  the  day  on  which  bis  chances  all 
depend.     1*11  speak  to  the  other  man." 

**  No  go,  I  tell  you.  He's  now  pointing  at  Blibei  with  his  thumb, 
behind  his  back.  What  an  ass  Bliber  was  not  to  cut  Ah,  he's 
going  to  try  it  now,  but  it's  of  no  use.  Exactly  so,  the  other  man  is 
pretending  to  be  friendly,  and  really  stopping  him — see.  Between 
yon  and  me  and  this  stone  post,  it  ^n't  matter,  for  Bliber's  no  more 
chance  of  passing  than  that  cab — which  is  passing,  you'll  say.  Not 
bad.  My  boy,  Solomon,  who's  eleven,  has  picked  up  more  law.  Mr. 
Bliber,  «r." 

The  capture  was  made,  and  Mr.  Bliber  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
sherifT.  He  looked  rather  depressed,  poor  fellow,  as  he  departed 
across  the  street  with  the  officer. 

"I'll  come  over  to  you  as  soon  aa  lb\s  \s  donft"  %«A^tc!A9i\\ 
"idgp  op  jrnur  npiritA.    Afid,^  he  said,  Ti^«r  XoodX^ , lA^wm^ ^^m«^ 
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abont  him,  "  if  anv  otber  person  has  apprabcoNons,  I  sdriie  him  to 
be  off  ai  once,  as  ibere  is  a  genLleman  here,"  and  he  looked  at  tba 
inforninnt,  "  whose  good  ft^linc  at  inch  a  lime  teaches  him  to  pcnnl 
out  his  fcilotr-cjiDdidaies  to  ihe  bailiffs" 

The  individual  in  queelion.  an  uudemzed,  wiry,  rather  andean- 
lookiug  persoD,  angrily  duured  Mr.  Carlson  to  miud  his  oirn  bu»- 

"I  should  recommend  anybody  to  mind  his  own  busineas  rather 
than  intrust  it  to  sucli  dirty  hands  as  joure,"  replied  Bernard,  a  retort 
'U'hicb,  being  impertinent  rather  than  vitty,  told  with  great  effect 
upon  ibe  by-standers. 

One  of  rbein,  a  siahrart  youT)g  ScotchTnnn,  brought  a  long,  lean, 
but  henvj-  ami  upon  thi;  hut  of  the  Bmall  man,  imd  inextricably  boo- 
neled  iiim  wilb  ihc  blow.  Tlie  doors  al  that  moment  opened,  and 
the  blinded  man,  struggling  in  his  hat,  was  hustled  by  the  indignant 
crowd,  and  thnist  with  rarinT  kicks  into  the  rear  of  the  group.  And 
as  several  of  the  men,  as  they  went  in,  gra?e]y  assur^  the  door- 
keepers that  the  fellow  was  a  weli-knowu  pickpocket,  ihe  entir 
which  he  was  ukimaleiy  permitted  to  make  into  (lie  Hatl  was  not  al' 
togelher  triumphant. 

For  ibe  awful  e«reroony  of  tlie  eiaminatJon,  rows  of  tables,  covered 
with  green  baize,  and  furnished  with  writing  materials,  ran  up  the 
nail,  and  at  the  end  n  transverse  t;ible  was  placed  for  the  emmint 
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wfawnee  to  some  wpurate  departmeot  of  law.  Bernard  Apeedilj  saw 
that  in  four  of  the  classes  he  was  perfectly  easy,  and  that  he  could 
give  a  sufficiency  of  reasonably  exact  replies  to  the  remaining  queries. 
The  distinction  will  be  underetood  when  it  is  mentioned  tliat  in  the 
more  aristocratic  offices  conveyancing  and  chancery  practice  are 
chiefly  attended  to,  while  in  others  common  law  is  the  sheet-anchor. 
Criminal  law  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  certain  establishments, 
and  few  of  the  generality  of  young  lawyers  know  more  about  it  than 
they  learn  from  the  police  reports. 

in  the  first  half  hour  there  was  a  dead  silence,  every  man  studying 
his  paper.  The  seats  are  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  communica- 
tion between  the  candidates  is  not  easy,  and  there  is,  besides,  a  sort 
of  gentlemanly  patrol  constantly  walking  up  and  down  to  see  that 
men  do  not  help  one  another.  But  they  manage  to  do  a  little  in 
that  way,  and  small  rolls  of  paper  might  be  seen  gliding  along  the 
green  baize,  like  miniature  billiard-balls,  in  several  directions,  some- 
times in  any  line  but  that  desired  by  the  propeller.  They  were  not 
always,  however,  petitions  for  advice,  some  of  them  containing  mis- 
cellaneous criticism.  One  rolled  so  near  the  patrol,  that,  though  not 
willing^to  see  more  than  he  was  compelled  to  do,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  taking  it  up,  and  though  no  steps  resulted,  it  was  subsequently 
known  to  iiave  been  read  at  the  examiners^  board.  It  contained 
a  very  irreverent  and  indecorous  illustration  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing. 

•*  The  old  Fpgint  at  the  end  of  the  Hall  reipectfully  request  that 
their  pupiU^  the  youny  prige^  will  look  alive.  Therefore,  Jamett,  go 
aheadr 

An  hour  passed,  and  a  few  of  the  more  rapid  candidates  completed 
their  work,  and  successively  carried  up  their  replies  to  the  examina- 
tion-table. They  were  desired  to  leave  them,  and  not  to  retain  copies 
of  their  answers. 

^  What's  that  injunction  for,  do  you  suppose  ?''  asked  one  man  of 
another,  as  they  went  out. 

"  That  we  may  not  be  able  to  prove  them  in  the  wrong,  if  they 
pluck  us  for  incom|)etency.'' 

**  I  conclude  that  one  of  the  examiners  is  going  to  publish  a  law- 
book, and  wit&hed  to  avail  himself  of  my  iiicom)>aiable  notes  on  the 
Bubjet't.  I  hope  he  means  to  write  on  criminal  law,  as  I  flatter  my- 
self I  have  rather  done  the  thing.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  I 
have  answered  all  the  questions.** 

^  DeucA  you  have  ?  I  left  them  blank.  Before  whom  have  you 
Mid  that  offences  committtni  on  the  high  seas  are  to  be  tried  f* 

•*  Before  the  Lord-Mayor,  of  cxiutse.*' 

'*Non!iense.     Why  r 

'^B^oMtm  he  m  Coniervator  of  ibe  Bi'v^t  TVaxd^.   *1\^<%\ma 
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I  enou^b  for  »  gentleman,  who  never  diitifd  liis  hands  witL  crimiul 

Cnrlron  *as  not  among  the  firet  groDp  who  went  up,  Dor  was  he 

stpsi.     Long  after  he   haU  left,  a  Iwge  body  of  ihe  candidates  sat. 

I   and  MDme  of  ihein  lingere<]  until  late  in  the  day.     Considering  that 

0  Toung  lawver  reeeires  the  nlighlest  trsining  or  direction  from  his 

I  employers  as  to  his  course  of  study,  beyond  powibly  a  recommeiida- 

1  tion  to  buy  one  or  t«o  of  tlie  standnid  books,  and  as  there  is  tto 

I  recognized  system  round  which  his  reading  can  be  concentrated,  it  i* 

I   creditable  to  the  shrewdness  and  indastry  of  the  rising  legid  gen- 

n  that  thev  manage  to  collect  so  large  a  qnantitr  o(  inforuutiioa, 

)  pass  their  examinations  crcdiUblv-     It  would  be  unjust,  under 

the  ctrcuiu'^tances,  to  make  the  trial  very  severe,  but  eveu  conducied 

ss  it  is,  with  every  desire  to  help  rather  than  to  hinder  the  candidates, 

a  few  fall  victims  to  their  own  idleness,  and  to  the  want  of  the  ofdi- 

naty  assistance  afforded  to  every  other  class  to  wh<Hu  such  tesia  are 

proi>osed.     A  few  lectures,  to  which  the  guardian  of  our  interests 

(and  who,  according  to  the  greatest  liviug  lawyer,  must  now  be  al- 

I   ways  at  our  elbow  to  scare  away  the  Succession -Duty  vultures)  may 

I   sub^ribe  or  not  as  lie  pleases  iii^  )>'l  the  assistance  affordeiito  help 

n  self- qualification. 

was  contrived  that  the  story  of  the  bailiff  and  ihe  man  who  had 
t  the  victim 
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booormUe  fellowa,  nominall  j  of  the  aanie  ealliDg.  But  this  is  another 
•enae  in  which  the  law — and  not  the  London  Tavern — is  open  to 
*•  every  body." 


■♦♦♦■ 


CHAPTER  XXn. 
MR.  Carlton's  corrbspondikts. 

No.  1. — The  Ifi$$ei  Wtlmslow. 

Aspen  Court.  WedoMday, ) 
and  seven!  other  days,    f 

Dear  Mr.  Carlton, — We  have  devised  a  much  better  plan  than 
yonre.  Instead  of  our  writing  separate  notes  to  you,  and  boring  you 
with  the  same  things  three  times  over,  whicli  we  should  very  likely  do, 
we  intend  all  three  to  join  in  the  same  letter,  and  so  each  can  re- 
lieve the  other.  This  we  consider  a  most  clever  invention,  and 
whatever  merit  it  has  belongs  to  Kate.  [A  fn^eat  story.  Amy 
thought  of  it  first  A.]  First  you  will,  of  course,  be  naturally 
anxious  to  know  how  the  squirrel  is.  Well,  it  is  dead.  We  think 
that  the  poor  thing's  loss  is  entirely  the  result  of  Amy  V  allowing  it  to 
nibble  a  cake  of  vermilion  out  of  her  color-lwx.  [We  don't  think 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  Bernard ;  it  was  frightened  to  death  by  a 
strange  cat  A.]  However,  perhaps  it  is  for  the  best,  for  it  used  to 
eat  holes  in  the  new  curtains,  and  though  mamma  is  sorry  it  is  dead, 
we  think  she  used  to  set  the  window  o}>en  to  let  it  run  away,  which 
was  very  artful  of  her.  We  tell  her  we  should  like  her  veiy  much 
if  she  were  not  so  artful.     [She's  a  dear.     A.] 

We  suppose  that  you  go  every  night  to  the  opera,  and  therefore 
we  expect  that  you  will  send  us  some  new  music,  of  the  best  kind, 
but  it  had  better  not  be  loo  difficult.  You  will  easily  guess  whose 
laziness  dictated  this  last  sentence.  [Not  mine.  A.]  Kate  and 
Emma  can  now  manage  Oiomo  d^orrore  tolerably  well  iu  their  own 
estimation,  but  their  parents  do  not  listen  to  it  with  much  enthoii- 
asm — mamma  saying  that  we  ^  want  practice,''  and  ]»apa  telling  ns, 
in  strong  terms,  that  we  want  diable  /  Kate  thinks  that  if  she  could 
hear  it  once  g^ven  by  the  first-rate  people,  she  should  know,  at  all 
events,  where  our  weakness  is.  As  for  Amy,  she  scarcely  ever 
touches  the  instrument,  except  to  ridicule  us.  [Do  not  believe  them. 
She  pnustised  yesterday.  A.]  Yes,  while  we  were  putting  on  our 
bonnets. 

Martha  brought  us  in  four  hedgehogs  yesterday,  but  they  are  stupid 
little  thingi^  and  we  are  going  to  send  ti\em  avi-HX^W^^tcyx^Mti  Y^^^*«^^ 
Mw«f  e&0m,  sod  rfce /boJish  dog  getA  hia  noi^  <k\\  «c^^ 
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I  There  is  a  superstition  about  them,  it  swnia,  that  ihey  ke^  off  eril 
I  eyes.  We  lokl  this  to  Lord  ISookbury,  who  has  been  over  here  se»- 
I  enil  times,  and  lie  laiiglied  heartily,  and  said  BomelhiDg  in  Freoch 
I  whiuh  we  i^ulii  pone  of  us  catch.  Perhaps  it  was  a  proverb,  niiti 
I  }'oii  know  it !  Lord  Rookbury  seems  to  have  (skea  a  great  lildn^ 
'  r  papa,  and  walks  about  the  grounds  with  him  for  an  hour  together. 
I  They  seem  to  have  known  a  good  many  people  in  common,  whom 
I  they  call  by  the  oddest  names.     fMamma  don't  like  the  earL     A.] 

0  right  lo  say  tliis,  Mr.  Carlyon.  Mamma  has  never  said 
I  any  thio^  of  ibe  kind,  and  vfe  have  suolded  Amy  for  putting  it  in, 
insists   on   having  her  way.     [They  know   it   as  well  as  I 

Prav  take  uo  notice  of  such  nonsense. 


You 
J  how  yc 

I  HUT  young 


ke  V 


lot  written  a  copy  since 

Dear  Mr.  Carl  yon,  on 
J  lude  lo  it  when  you  writ 
I  friendship  between  papa 


;ry  soon  and  tell  us  how  you  are  going  on,  and 
new  engagements  Amy  says  that  if  then  are 
the  family  you  are  not  U>  offer  lo  improve  ihai 
you  no  credit.  It  is  right  to  say  that  die  has 
ace  you  left.  She  bas  now  run  up-staire,  wb  be- 
er one,  in  order  to  contradict  this. 

i  in  perfect  confidence,  and  do  not  al- 

'i.     We  are  not  quite  happy  about  the 

certain  person.     There  seems  no  reason 

listens  earnestly  to  what  they  say 
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No,  2. — Mr,  Paul  Chequerhent, 

Soathend,  Esmz. 

Mr  DBAB  Carlton, — Once  more  I  want  you  to  get  me  out  of  a 
•ampe^  and  positively  for  the  third  and  last  time  of  asking.  I  was 
gmng  to  write  that  I  would  do  the  same  for  you,  but  you  never  get 
into  scrapes,  at  least  not  to  my  knowledge,  so  I  can  only  say,  that  if 
ever  you  do,  command  Paul  Chequerl^ent. 

**  Amo^  amas,  I  love  a  lass."  If  that  does  not  tell  you  the  whole 
story,  I  cannot  help  it.  Dut  tha  fact  is  this.  I  ought  to  have  gone 
down  to  you  at  Thingiimy  Court.  Welly  I  did  not.  I  went  to  a 
hall,  and  then  to  the  station- houst*,  and  then  to  dinner  (a  precious 
bad  ODg),  and  then  to  Gravesend,  and  then  I  nearly  went  to  the  hot- 
le  Thames,  and  but  tor  a  s|>lendid  di.sf)lay  of  nautical  skill  on 
^part,  whitelmit  would  be  lunching  on  ine  at  this  present  writing. 

I  am  here — here  means  a  honibly  retired  watering-place  on  the 
ThaAes,  and  I  am  at  the  principal  inn,  with  two  viituous  females  in 
distress  living  with  me.  One  of  them  weighs  about  nineteen  stone. 
We  are  in  pawn.  I  have  spent  all  iny  money,  and  therefore  make  it 
up  ii  swagger,  for  fear  the  landlord  should  suspect  any  thing.  Just 
■ow,  as  A  mere  financial  operation,  I  thieatened  to  smash  the  waiter^ 
a  warlike  attitude  sendin<r  up  the  funds.     But  this  cannot  go  on. 

Will  you  do  two  things?  See  the  old  Mole,  and  make  it  all  light 
for  me  to  come  back  to  the  office.  Tell  him  1  am  innocent  or  ])eni- 
tent,  or  have  got  the  measles,  or  any  ihin^  you  think  will  soften  hia 
heart,  for  he  is  a  stern  and  oyster  man.  Next,  manage  to  send  me  a 
post  office  order  for  ten  |x>unds,  and  I  will  ]>ay  you  back  in  a  fortnight 
at  latest,  adding  the  blessings  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner.  If  you  knew 
what  a  pretty  girl  was  in  pawn  with  me,  to  my  nothing  of  an  exceed- 
ingly heavy  Chiistian,  nineteeiu stone  as  aforesitid,  you  would  hasten 
to  take  us  out.  Till  you  do,  I  must  go  on  ordering  champagne  and 
iasultiDg  the  waiter. 

Perpetually  yours, 

Btmurd  Cariyon,  Ewj.  Paul  Chkqukrbiot. 


No.  8. — Mr.  Molestaorth, 

Dear  Bernard, — I  dined  at  the  Law  Club  this  evening,  and  of 
ooorse  met  some  of  the  dons  who  had  presided  at  the  examination. 
You  may  like  to  know  that  your  answers  are  perfectly  satisfactory, 
ftod  something  more,  and  regret  was  expressed  that  a  man  who  had 
mastered  his  work  should  desert  it  when  likely  to  be  profitable.  I 
forestall  tim  official  intimation.     Let  me  see  you  to-morrow. 

Yoort  truly,  ^lJLo\a3S«^\eoa. 
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A'o.  A.—Lilia 


Trevelyan. 


Five  letters  from  you,  dearest  Bernard,  nnd  only  one  poor  little 

lote  t'rom  me  in  anS'Wer,  aod  yet  per/iapt  that  one  liltle  note  cauf«d 

ne  more  thought   than   you   bestowed   upon   all  your   tied   ietten. 

I  Ah  I  I  hear  your  reply  as  clearly  as  if  you  were  tnunuuring  it  at  my 

I  ear.      You  would  tell  me  to  let  my  heart  speak  as  you  do  yours,  And 

I  tlieo  there  would  be  liltle  Deed  for  thoug-bt.     Tell  me  when  you 

irnle.  Iltmard,  wheiher  thoM  were  not  the  words  ihnt  flew  to  your 

ips  when  you  rend  what  I  have  written.     And  yet  you  need  not,  for 

[  am  ceilam  tbtv  were.     Indeod,  my  beait  is  speaking  to  you. 

^melimes  I  think   that  it   can   Rpeak   better  in  a  letter   than  when 

ne  are   tLgetbir  and  then   again  1  know  that  H  is   not  so.     B4^^4 

pou  must  not  read  nir  Intteis  uith  your  eye  only,  hut  take  theni^^ 

lome  quiet  plaLO  and  retid    tberu  aloud  to  youiself.     Try  to  pot- 

Lilian  s  aiceuts   upiu   Lil  an  e  nords.     She  will  truft  you  to    bt  her 

liulcrpreter  fur  she   belieiea  (hat  you  underetand   her.     I  will  answer     ^ 

I  tor  lb  it  on  hi.r  part. 

lie  ueier  loved  befcre,  dear  Bernard  {do  I  write  your  name 
lloo  olleii ' — ah  if  )ou  Cfiulicnly  ^ee — but  never  mind),  but  yon 
I  must  have   been   loved.     Perhaps  there   is  wme  poor  toman's  heart 
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sore,  I  have  not  done  so.  But  I  am  certain  that  you  are  not  out  of 
his  thoughts.  I  know  this  from  little  symptoms  which  it  is  but  of 
late  that  I  have  thought  of  remarking.  In  speaking  only  yesterday 
to  a  visitor,  he  quoted  something  that  you  said,  on  your  first  visit, 
and  he  used  your  exact  words,  and  then  scoffed  at  tiie  opinion,  but 
he  never  alluded  to  you.  And  he  has  discarded  a  favorite  book 
which  used  seldom  to  be  out  of  his  hand — the  title  is,  **  The  works 
of  F.  Rabelais,  Physician."  I  am  certain  that  you  s])oke  of  the 
book,  and  he  threw  it  away  one  day,  remarking  that  he  supposed 
that  it  would  be  a  school-book  one  of  these  days,  considering  what 
sort  of  persons  professed  to  understand  it  now.  I  am  positive  that 
he  alluded  to  you,  and  the  more  so,  because  he  would  not  look  at 
me  while  he  spoke.  Am  I  not  a  keen-sighted  little  spy  ?  But  I 
hope  it  does  not  vex  you  to  hear  this  ?  Mr.  Hey  wood  is  a  clever 
penon,  but  dreadfully  prejudiced,  and  bitter  when  he  takes  an 
antipathy. 

My  dear,  dear  Bernard !  that  is  what  I  want  to  repeat  to  you  until 
jou  are  tired  of  hearing  it,  and  so  long  as  you  please  you  may  say  it 
i  to  yourself  for  me.  You  must  pardon  any  thing  that  you  do  not  al- 
together like  in  my  letter,  and  say  to  yourself^  ^  Poor  Lilian  has  been 
neglected,  but  we  will  teach  her  better.*^  God  bless  you,  my  own 
Bernard.  Your  affectionate 

LiUAN. 
Bmntrd  Carljon,  Esq. 

P.  S. — Every  day  t  Of  course.  And  if  there  are  two  poets,  which 
I  think  there  are,  you  are  to  write  twice  a-day.  I  wonder  whether 
joa  wear  that  chain. 


No.  6. — J£r$,  Forester, 

Tark-strMt,  Friday. 

Mr  DiAB  Mr.  Ca'rltok; — If  you  are  the  good-natured  petaon 
you  professed  yourself  to  be,  you  will  look  in  here  to-morrow  night, 
after  the  Opera.  There  will  be  two  or  three  pleasant  girls,  so  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  a  Ute-a-tite  with 

That  Mas.  Forxstse. 

P.  S. — Mind,  I  should  not  ask  you,  if  I  did  not  want  you. 


Ao.  6. — Mr,  BUber, 

Hotel  JeroMlem. 

Mr  DiAR  Carlton, — I  can*t  turn  in  until  I  have  scribbled  a  few  • 
words  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to-day,  and,  as  they  chaige 
threepenoe  for  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  penny  j^ii  ^«&v^x^  ^w\  v«v^y^\!>ki^ 
ibrm  QaeBD'B  bead,  here  goes  for  nx  fdWlli^^  ^ox^^  ^^ 
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sense  iipart,  uM  mna,  I  am  devilishly  thankful  to  70Q.  Aa  to  tha 
mopus4^  of  course,  we'll  put  that  nil  straight  as  soon  rb  E  can,  meiui- 
time,  I  ini:lose  my  I  O  U,  which  if  the  Bank  of  England  were  car- 
ried on  upon  !he  true  principles  of  currency  would  be  discouotal  im- 
promptu, and,  in  fa<!t,  with  thanks  to  me  for  encouraging  iboir  estftb- 
iishmenl.     I  driak  vour  health. 

Well,  I'm  loiked  up,  and,  1  fancv,  likely  to  be,  for  betveen  yott 
and  me.  Tve  rather  oveiylooe  the  thing.  The  goremor  has  paid  me 
out  twice,  but  he  can't  manage  it  again ;  his  living's  a  sni&ll  one ; 
and  then  I  have  a  set  of  unnatHrnl  brotfaeis  and  sistere  who  think 
they  ought  I0  be  tuaintained  as  well  as  me,  and  they  may  have  Soom 
faint  show  of  right  on  their  side.  They  have  clubbed  tlieir  little  «ix- 
pences  fur  me,  often,  and  I  mean  to  pay  them  back  some  day.  But, 
clt^rly,  I  shall  not  let  the  Rectory  party  know  of  the  present  state  at 
afl'aira.     I  shall  write  that  I  am  sent  to  Pitris  on  a  special  mission. 

Somebody  told  me — a  fool,  I  suppose — that  you  were  going  to  cut 
the  bw.  The  best  answer  to  that  was  my  seeing  you  at  the  law-ebop 
to-day.  If  I  had  your  chances  and  your  talent,  1  would  make  a  for- 
tune. Don't  you  tliink  of  going  out  1  Now,  to  encourage  you,  I 
will  give  you  a  job.  Vou  shall  have  the  honor  of  taking  me  through 
the  iDsolvent  Court.  Such  a  chance  does  not  <Aea  occur  to  a  Touug 
begintier.     I  see  in  it  your  lirst  atep  to  a  brilliant  career,  and  I  diink 
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brooffiit  him  m  nice  little  bundle — sbaTiDe  things,  a  night-cap,  and  some 

coagpn  IozeDgei«.     How  tlio  women  think  of  you  when  you  are  in  a 

DMSft !     As  fioon  as  I  have  gone  tlirough  the  Court,  I  shall  many.     I 

wish  1  had  done  it  sooner.     The  clerk  talked  of  poisoning  himself;  a 

nasty  idea,  out  of  which  I  have  argued  him.     I  appealed   to   his 

mora!  sense,  but  that  shop  was  shut  up.     But  luckily  he  has  assured 

his  life  for  some  trumpery  hundred  pounds  for  poor  little  Maiy — thafa 

hit  wife — and  as  soon  as  I  reminded  him  that  the  policy  woukl  be 

vitiated,  he  actually  spirted  out  the  brandy  and  water  trom'his  mouth, 

at  if  that  were  poison  too ;  and  he  was  not  far  wrong.    I  suppose  there's 

nothing  can  be  done  for  the  little  wretch ;  if  there  could,  1  8hould.«be 

glad,  as  his  wife's  eyes  are  like  my  sister  Fanny'sw     Your  health  ]ff  " 

This  is  a  long  rigmarole  ;  but  what's  a  fellow  to  do  but  write  when 

he  is  locked  up  in  a  spongine-house,  with  nobody  but  a  weeping  dot* 

and'gowunner  to  talk  to.     Come  over  to-morrow,  that  is  a  go^  old 

man,  and  bring  some  cigars  and  a  sporting  paper.     Finally,  your 

health  I  Ever  yours, 

^^^  Samukl  Buber. 

Mr.  Culyon.         ^^H 

P.  S. — I  hear  tnlOl*Farlane  nearly  smashed  that  rascal,  and  thai 
you  all  kicked  him  round  and  round  the  Hall.  What  a  lark  !  When 
I  get  out,  I  shall  study  the  art  of  cookery  with  express  reference  to 
his  goose.     • 


1^0.  7. —  The  Rev,  Cyprian  Hey  wood, 

Lynfleld  Magnt. 

Dbar  Sir, — Evasisti,  and,  either  voluntarily  or  accidentally,  you 
have  abstained  from  giving  ine  an  opportunity  of  hearing  you  further 
on  the  matter  of  which  we  sjKike.  The  subsequent  interview  at 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  assisting,  when  you  and  L.  T.  appeared  to 
iiave  completetl  certain  personal  explanations,  in  no  degn'v  interferes 
with  tiie  arrangement  made  between  ourselves.  The  only  treason  for 
my  referring  to  that  interview  is,  that  I  may  duly  recognize  the  fact 
that  you  did  not  take  the  step  which  was  to  announce  the  end  ot  our  • 
ni^gotiation.  This,  therefore,  I  hold  ratiiied.  You  aie  prepared  to 
win  the  hand  of  L.  T.  upon  the  terms  we  discussed.  The  high  con- 
tracting parties  understand  one  another. 

I  apprises]  you  tliat  if  you  sliould  accept  our  proposals,  you  would 
find  yourself  ably  supported.  Measures  have  been  already  taken  to 
prepare  such  support  for  you.  You  will  see  the  impowibilily  of  my 
entering  by  letter  into  detaiU ;  but  in  order  to  show  you  that  such  is 
the  case,  let  me  say  that  the  same  iutluence  which  ^^  so  recently 
given  joo  an  important  advancement  in  iVie  ^\\\  nUKw;^  <:i\n«^^ 
oai  ibr fooneif  bMB  been  at  work  in  lUe  c\uw\.w  '^QM\^N^^^t*2««8^'^ 


uo^pbind  t] 
ie  ofTS  few  Jj 
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I  quitted.     T   hnve   reason  to  tliink  that  tou  already  uot 

I  sliitement,  but  if  not,  your  correspondei! 

x\\\  full)'  explain  .'lUii  coofinn  it     If  1  Htjid  tliat  in  repl.viag  to  that 

I  quarter  you  will  Jo  well  t*>  use  a  discretion  which  the  cliaraoter  of 

I  your  correspondents  does  not  seera  to  call  for,  I  think  you  will  gire 
e  creilit  for  not  advising  you  idly.  I  have  only  to  add,  fur  ihd  mo- 
ent,  that  I  shall  receive  with  satisfactioa  any  commuoication  from 

So  mufh  for  biii^ueaa.     And  so,  young  Cftrlyon,  you  wish  to  servis 

I  the  state,  nnd  to  thai  cud  have  gone  into  burner.     I  applaud  yonr 

n  ;  any  audience  is  belter  Uian  the  Furred  Law  Cats.     And 

I  you   iuive   got  a  strong  man   for  your  driver,  a  perfect  Talus  of  a 

charioteer,  with  an  iron  flail  for  a  whip.     Good  also — you  will  learn 

your  paijes  the  faster,     I  know  Selwyn.     A  sleiidy  coachman,  with 

his  Protestant  lights  well  trimmed,  and  small  mercy  for  the  wicked 

wlio  run  under  his  wbeele.     But  all  public  meu'are  alike.     You  will 

have  to  play  hypocrite  with  him  and  br  bim,  just  aa  if  he  wer«  m 

I  ini<jiiciant  a  GhIIio  as  Melbourne,  whom  you  h^AvecolIecL     Only 

I  that  vi'beo  the  work  is  done,  and  the  mask  o^^^Hre  of  expecting 

I  laug^  with  you  at  the  imposition.   ^BtiU  be  stem,  and 

d  coDscientious.     He  may  have  brought  himself  to  think, 

li  \'oltairc',  that   if  Kifnwn^t   n'esl   un  eiee  que  ijuand  ii  fait  da 
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It  will  nia  through  tome  veiy  good  diaiD^roomi  and  some  brilllmnt 
MKmtili^and,  posnibly — I  don't  know — mt>;  promise  to  run  near 
tome  amall  judicial  appoiolmeDt.  By  the  way,  recouiider  jour  bocj, 
and  enttu-  an  ioo  of  CourtT  Like  Abel  Drugger,  f  ou  do  not  know 

"  what  gnen  h«r  Onoa  nuj  da  jou — ia  black  atoS." 

Rely  npon  it,  tho  barriiiter's  gown  ia  the  wedding  garment  of  tha 
Briliih  feast  o(  fat  things. 

Find  time  to  write  to  me,  if  io  charity.  It  is  a  comfort  to  have  » 
letter  from  anybody  who  ooatndicts  and  irritatea  me.  I  bare  broken 
down  the  hearts  of  the  folks  of  Lyofield,  and  they  agree  with  me  in  all 
things  in  ft  contemptible  mwiier,  for  the  which  llutte  them.    Jbi, 

itttar.  an. 


CHAITER  XXm. 


It  may  be  a  quertion,  though  one  whii;h  will  certainly  not  bo  dia- 
cuaed  here,  whether  a  young  gentleman  ao  attached  aa  we  have 
endearored  to  represent  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon,  had  any  particular 
busineaa  at  Mt&  Fore-UrV  <t^^^^^uJ  )><>rlinps  ihut  liandsoine 
woman's  assurance  th;ii  h^  "^^^^^K  i;o^|Aai.to  sit  teie-H-tiU 
with  her,  for  tliat  thecu  wuul^^^^^^k^^^^n  in  the  pBrty, 
will  lie  held,  by  engagi"!  '^■^'^^^HH^H^^Hj^^^^  aUawt  an 
aggravation  of  his  o&i'iice^^^Vru^^be  iimHi^^Bnuje  can  be 
DO  sott  of  doubt,  that  <  Virl^lllHNjf  lopliiKl  ir>  Lilian  h  a^tionatu  , 
letter  by  the  evening  post,  »liouid  have  c^iucluiJed  his  iiPlhitary's 
labors,  and,  after  a  quiet  repast,  nhould  hav^  bcUben  himsutf  |^ ' 
K^lude  of  his  chaiubcts,  meditJtfhl  ou  Lilian's  beauty  and  i 
tnerite,  on  his  own  go&i  lomin.-  in  hnviug  sei-iireil  liiT  lienrt,  ii 
plans  for  hastening  their  union.  And  as  it  was  Saturday,  and  there 
would  be  00  early  mail  next  morning,  he  might  have  written  another 
very  long  hitt«r,  and  perhaps  a  poem,  to  be  sent  in  a  parcel  to  Lyn- 
field  by  one  of  the  Sunday  Irains.  And  so,  with  his  waking  mind 
fall  of  Lilian,  he  should  have  retired  lo  his  couch  in  order  to  dteam 
ol  her.  That,  or  something  vety  like  it,  is,  one  knows,  what  tiie 
mora  trustful  girl  would  doirc,  and  what  the  more  exacting  iprl 
voold  demand,  and  a  really  good  young  aaa  would,  ham  1<i>fi&K£^i^ 
any  out  to  ptea^ag  a  prpgnumne.     oali.  \xs9  few  fpoA.  !«»&%  lai^ 
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Lul  us  hope  that  ihe  teaching  conveyed  in  Uiis  Lktory 
•ui  luuicHse  the  ntmiber. 

Bernard,  however,  hnviog  an  opera  stall  for  that  night,  did  not  oon- 
'eive  that  he  should  he  doiog  any  treason  to  lilian  dj  occupying  it. 
i>f  course  it  was  aa  easy  to  think  of  her  amid  the  caressing  tones  of 
1  the  Sonnambula,  as  in  a  sohtary  alenl  room  in 
Lincolo's  InD  Fields.  But  he  had  scanty  taken  his  seal,  when  Mr^ 
Forester,  who  hnii  a  pit-hos  near  the  orchestra,  made  him  out  and  sig- 
nalled him.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  go  round  to  her. 
She  iras  looking  eiceedingly  well,  her  fully,  hot  not  too  fiilly  devel- 
oped form  appeared  to  mudi  advantage  in  evening  dr«n — is  there 
any  harm  in  putting  it  iu  another  nay,  and  confeasiog  that  her  laizd 
while  shoulders  and  rounded  arms  were  pleasant  lo  behold !  Goetha 
says  that  no  one  who  ri;ally  cultivates  his  faculties  will  allow  a  day  to 
pass  in  nhich  he  does  not  listen  to  some  fine  muiac,  gaze  on  a  good 
painting,  and  talk  to  a  iveautiful  woman — and  that  is  by  no  means 
the  wurbt  coun.se]  tliat  ever  came  from  Germany.  And  Uen,  beudes. 
herself,  Mrs.  Forester's  box  contained  a  jouos|^B^  dfeiMelet  Ska 
as  much  eieuse^^^Haeafflog  a  (too 
a  its  intelligence  t^^^Kta  regularity  at 
iilght  have  found  a  good  many  &ults  !d 
'  her  black  curK  her 
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that  first  glancing,  sketchy  recollection. '  '*  IIow  can  you  say  so,  when 
I  have  hardly  uttered  a  wonl  Biiice  the  opera  began  !'^ 

^  Well,  now  utter  a  good  many.  Any  political  news,  Mr.  Carlyon  t 
Of  courvc  you  will  not  tell  me,  but  it  is  good  practice  for  a  rising 
diplomatist  to  be  questioned  by  idle  people/' 

^  I  know  of  none,''  said  Bernard,  ^  except  tliat  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  Lumley  will  have  this  place  next  year.*" 

^  Take  that  chair.  Mr.  Selwyn  told  me  last  night  that  you  were 
a  learned  authority  on  music.  Is  that  so ;  and  are  you  a  believer  in 
any  one  particular  school,  and  intolerant  of  all  others  ?  Because  no* 
body  will  give  you  credit  for  understanding  Beethoven  unleaa  jm 
•coff  at  Bellini."  ' 

**I  shall  be  very  happy  to  sooflf  with  you  in  any  directioo  you 

f  lease,"  said  Carlyon ;  ^  but  it  seems  very  possible  to  appreciate  Doth 
idelio  and  this  tiling." 

**  I  toll  you,  no.  No  roan  can  serve  two  maestri.  Music  is  the 
neit  thing  to  love.  Can  a  man  love  two  women  at  once  i  Answer 
that,"  said  Mra.  Forester,  leaning  a  little  forward,  and  looking  up 
into  Bernard's  eyes,  as  if  she  were  earnestly  asking  for  a  pieoe  of  in- 
formation. 

^  Without  answering  for  the  expansiveness  of  other  people's  afifoo- 
tioDs,"  replied  he,  *^  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  could  not" 

"  Did  you  ever  try !"  jerked  in  Miss  Maynard,  with  another  toss  of 
the  bhuJc  curia. 

**  The  answer  is  on  his  tongue,"  said  Mre.  Forester ;  "  but  he  thinka 
that  having  known  you  for  about  five  minutes  only,  you  may  imagine 
it  premature.  Ue  will  not  hesitate,  when  he  is  a  little  better  ac- 
qnainted  with  you,  Mary,  to  say  whatever  comes  into  his  head— or 
heart  He  was  going  to  declare  that  he  never  felt  more  temptation 
to  tnr  than  at  this  moment" 

**  Nobody  who  liked  you  could  possibly  like  me,"  retorted  Maiy 
Maynard,  with  some  haste. 

*^  Me,  my  dear  child  I  I  was  not  so  presumptuous,"  said  Mm.  For- 
ester, carefullv  keeping  out  of  her  tone  the  contempt  that  was  most 
assuredly  at  her  heart  "*  But  Mr.  Carlyon  is  an  engaged  man — at 
least,  so  Lord  Kookbury  says." 

*"  Oil,  how  capital  I"  said  Miss  Maynard,  brighteninfr  up  with  a 
great  show  of  delight  ^  Now  we  shall  be  the  best  of  fnends.  I  like 
engaged  men,  because  they  cannot  misinterpret  any  nonsense  one 
talks.  I  am  so  glad  you  are  engaged,  Mr.  Carlyon.  Tell  me  all 
about  the  young  lady,  won't  you  1" 

Bernard  was  a  little  puzzled.  If  he  had  met  this  unhesitating  Maiy 
liaynatd  in  a  different  atmosphere,  he  would  have  had  a  liiirder 
thoogfai  for  her.    In  hd,  if  he  had  fiirted  with  her  on  the  stairoase  at 
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V  partj-  enstnnrU  of  the  Eden  cif  civilization,  be  woulij  merely 

!  caileil  liL-r  a  fast  girl,  and  giveu  Iter  some  more  diampBgne. 

Itut  liow  she  should  come  to  be  the  prolipie  of  Mrs.  Forester,  who 

p-ent  to  Kotht^rhitbe  IIoa<(e,  aud  who  was  cocfideDtial  with  a  Miiii»- 

— And  then,  agaiD.  why  had  that  old  earl  been  talkiiiB  to  Mn. 

9ter  about  him  I     However,  one  must  speak,  and  not  thiolc,  with 

women  in  an  opera-box ;  and  so  Bernard,  resolving  to  compre- 

1  the  matter  as  ho  might,  caught  up  Miss  Majnard's  edifying 

,  and  between  them  they  managed  to  get  throngb  a  good  dettl 

f  eiceeding  nonsense  before  the  evening  was  over.     Mrs.  Farestv 

iKik  bnt  little  share  in  the  chatter,  but  when  she  did  interpose  it  was 

p  lend  it  a  liitle  increase  of  earnestness  and,  rather  adroitly,  to  intar^ 

>t  the  speakers  in  one  another.    And  when  Amina  was  mad«  ha|^y, 

I  "  If  you  young  people  do  not  care  about  the  ballet,  we  will  ga 
ne — you  are  engaged  to  me,  Mr.  Carlyon,  you  know," 
Sis  nnn  was  of  course  Mrs,  Forester's,  as  they  went  to  the  car- 
^-,  but  as  he  handed  Miss  Maynard  in,  she  not  only  took  hia 
id,  but  pressed  it  with  evident  intention.  Nothing  but  gratitude^ 
f  (Murse,  for  his  having  amus^>d  her  so  well,  But  she  never  sppke 
)n  their  way  to  Park-street. 
i.  Forester's 
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make  no  differenoe  in  a  lady's  merits  whether  she  resides  in  White- 
hail  or  Whiteohapel.  But  I  never  pretended  to  depict  a  perfect 
young  man — whom  should  I  ask  to  sit  to  me  ?  I  repeat,  that  the 
social  influences  had  begun  to  tell  upon  Bernard  Carlyon — that  he 
felt  he  was  exalted  to  a  better  level  than  heretofore,  and  he  was  stim- 
ubted  to  seem  to  deserve  the  position  he  was  acquiring,  and  to  accli- 
matixe  himself  therein.  And,  therefore,  when  Mrs.  Forester  desired 
him  to  amuse  her  and  the  piquante  Mary  Maynaid,  this  young  man 
resolved  to  do  his  best  to  that  end.  It  is  ]K)ssible  that  the  tone  of  the 
new  world  into  which  he  had  been  taken  was  not  to  be  caught  in  an 
instant,  and  that  the  keen  and  practised  eye  of  Mrs.  Forester  might 
remark  somewhat  too  much  of  effort,  and  too  evident  a  des»ire  to 
please ;  but  if  so,  she  kept  her  criticism  to  herself,  and  gave  the 
frankest  smile  and  the  silveriest  laugh  to  the  wit  of  the  young  secre- 
Xxry,  He  played  his  part  well,  wlup{>ed  the  trifle  called  talk  with  an 
adroit  hand,  and  finding  that  the  slightest  dash  of  foreign  fhivor  was 
not  unwelcome  to  the  taste  of  Mrs.  Forester,  he  availed  himself  of  cer- 
tain Parisian  recollections,  which,  if  indiscreet,  he  managed  discreetly 
enough,  and  which  were  quietly  appreciated  by  Lucy  Forester,  and, 
it  must  be  said,  still  more  evidently  relished  by  Mary  Maynard.  And 
the  little  supper  being  perfectly  sen'ed,  and  Mrs.  Forester's  wine  being 
so  exquisite  that  Carlyon  wondered  who  could  attend  to  it  for  her,  the 
party  became  exceedingly  radiant  as  the  Sabbath  came  in.  Mrs.  For- 
ester lay  back  in  her  delightful  chair,  and  resting  her  classic  head 
upon  a  soft  little  cushion,  listened  with  the  most  charming  smile,  and 
retorted  without  taking  the  trouble  to  move  her  eyes  from  the  lamp, 
while  that  strange  Mary  Maynard,  under  some  pretence  or  other,  had 
curled  faenelf  up  in  a  comer  of  the  couch  on  which  Bernard  was,  and 
aat  in  a  sort  of  Oriental  attitude  which  had  many  advantages,  not  the 
least  being  that  it  enabled  Carlyon  to  observe  that  her  foot  was  ex- 
ceedingly pretty. 

'^  >\e  have  laughed  enough,**  laid  Mrs.  Forester.  ^  Now  let  us  talk 
loroe  metaphysics." 

^  That  we  may  laugh  the  more,**  said  Bernard.  *^  But  who  knows 
any  ?     I  am  afraid  mine  are  forgotten.** 

^  i  thought  it  was  an  amusement  for  two,  not  three,**  said  Mary 
Maynard.  *^  At  least  I  have  noticed  that  it  always  ends  in  whisper- 
ing, which  seems  absurd  among  three  people.  But  I  want  you,**  she 
added  to  Bernard,  ^  to  tell  me  something  about  that  lady  whom  Lord 
Rookbury  mentioned-*-!  am  very  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  per> 
•on  would  enchant  you.** 

Bernard's  heart— or  was  it  his  conscience  ? — gave  him  the  least 
twitch,  as  he  endeavored  to  answer  with  the  fnlsehooil  which  ordinary 
civility  seemed  to  require. 

•"Nonwiiser  sud  Miss  Maynard,  with  a  litUe  pout    ""I  expected 
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I  better  nnsn^r  from  you.  I  urn  certain  that  I  resemble  her  in  not  am 
;le  risfjiecl,"  A  Injili  wUicli  Bernard  aiJmitted  lo  himself  not  ex- 
_f  with  dissaliflfaction.  "  But  I  will  describe  her  to  you,"  contin- 
i  the  young  lady.     "Shall  1 1" 

"  One  would  like  to  know  how  &cenrate  Lord  Rookbary  is." 
"  Bui  iny  description  has  nothing  to  with  Lord  Rookbary.     1  Ks- 
vo  Ihftt  he  told  Lucy  nothing  about  her.     I  judge  from  yotir  owk 
aract^r,  which  I  have  been  readine'  fdl  the  evening." 
J  "  U»d  I  known  that,  you  should  nave  had  a  more  amoung  page>" 
fcplied  Bernard.     "  But  will  you  tell  me  what  you  have  read  f  ' 

I  "  Some  of  it.     Yon  are  very  proud — therefore  you  have  dtoien  a 
ftdy  who  will  do  you  honor.     So  she  is  beaudful,  and  gntcelbl,  and 
mplished.    You  are  very  worldly  yourself,  but  yon  ridicule  woridly 
le ;  I  suppose,  tlierefore,  that  she  is  something  religious,  and  piooi^ 
aii  that     I  can  hardly  lell  about  her  appearance,  but  she  is  Cur, 
use  Mrs.  Foresler  is  so,  while  I  am  dark,  and  you  have  been  look- 
g  at  her  almost  all  night,  and  scarcely  ever  at  me.     Aodlthink  she 
I  tall,  for  a  reason  which  1  shall  not  tell  you." 

"All  wrong,  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  to  Bernard'*  surprise:  "I 
liean,  all  except  the  grace  and  benuty,  of  coarse." 

>lied  Miss  Maynard,  almost  Tohenoently. 
"v  looked  a         ^     t^    ..    .  .,        _ 
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'Queer  g^  that — Bomething  wrong/  And  to-monow  yoa  wiO  dt 
down  and  write  to  Mitt,  and  tell  yoor  dearest  love  that  you  went  out 
to  supper,  and  met  the  oddest  sort  of  girl,  with  her  drett  off  her  shoul- 
ders, and  black  hair,  not  altogether  ugly,  but  cracked,  you  belieTe ; 
and  then  you  will  make  a  sketch  of  me  for  Mitt's  amusement^  and  as- 
sure her  that  she  has  no  cause  for  jealousy.  I  know— don't— teU— 
mef^  And  she  ahnost  gasped.  Bernard  compassionately  took  her 
hand  (a  yery  soft  and  warm  one),  and  she  looked  iu>  quite  ptteously. 

**  Say  you  will  not  write  that  in  your  letter,"  said  Mary,  in  the  most 
earnest  and  petitioning  way. 

**  I  should  never  have  thought  of  writing  any  thing  like  it»"  said 
Cariyon  kindly.    ""  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

'^Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mary,  kneeling  upon  the  couch.  ''But 
I  am  so  wretched  P 

A  single  silver  sound  was  just  audible,  as  if  a  small  table-bell  had 
been  struck,  outside  the  room. 

**  If  I  could  tell  you  every  thing,**  said  she,  still  kneeling;  **  but  that 
IS  impossible  now.    I  wonder  wl^ther  I  shall  ever  see  you  affain." 

^  Certainly,  if  you  wi^  it,"  said  Bernard,  not  exactly  knowug  what 
else  to  say. 

*^  Oh,  I  do,  I  do,  so  much  P*  she  replied,  sobbing.  *^  Will  you  prom- 
ise it  f — will  you  pledge  yourMlf  to  it  ?  There,  I  am  sure  yoa  will* 
and — and — ^ 

It  was  so  evident  that  she  meant  to  be  kissed,  by  way  of  confirma- 
tion of  the  promise,  that  there  was  really  no  appeal ;  and  though,  of 
course,  Bernard,  under  existing  circumstances,  most  reluctantly  ap- 
proached her  lips,  he  did  touch  them.  And  whether  she  had  bent  too 
nr  forward  in  her  kneeling  position,  or  however  else  it  might  happen, 
a  cloud  of  black  curls  fell  upon  his  cheek,  and  Mary  Maynard  into  his 
arms.  He  could  hardly  look  up  for  a  moment  or  so,  but  as  her  curls 
fell  back  from  his  &ce,  he  did,  and  met  another  gaxe. 

**  Which  is  the  white  Hermitage,  young  Carlyon  ?"  said  Mr.  Hey- 
wood.    ''Ah !  thisL  I  think,"  he  added,  quieUy  filling  his  glass. 


^  • » 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


'^snroinB  walls  do  not  ▲  prison  macv." 

MkOnqmBxin^s  peace  was  easily  made  for  him  by  Bernard^  Uu^ 
thar  that  the  old  MoJ^  as  Paul  very  impto^TV}  \«tEM^\i>3ik«cu^^*«> 
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;s,  of  grent  coatlines*,  on  Iiehnlf  of  one  of  Paul's  couotry  relalire«u 

I  tliere  »ere  some  olber  people  less  placable  than  the  head  of  the 

B  of  MoIcBworth  and  Penkridge,  and  one  morning,  early,  Mr.  Paul 

phequerbeat,  throwing  aside  the  streaming  cortains  of  bis  shower- 

lath,  stepped  out  to  confront  a  jolly-looking  man,  nho  bad  somehow 

|iidden  into  the  bedroom  while  Paul  was  concealed  within  that  t«in- 

e  of  health,  and  who,  good-naturedly  enough,  invited  him  to  dma 

his  leisure,  and  to  come  and  break&st  at  the  bouse  of  a  oommon 

V  that  he  could  lake  co  denial,  he  opened  tile  door, 

^nd  admitted  nuother  gentiemnn,  of  somenhat  less  pleasing  coDnt«- 

wbocii  be  requested  to  witaess  the  invitation.     Paul  ^t  rather 

Itaggered,  bat  he  bad  been  expecting  the  blow  for  a  long  time ;  and, 

fi  the  classic  authority  whence  we  derive  so  much  consoTation  in  our 

fflictioDs  soDOrouiilj  observes,  MediUxtio  futurorwm  vtalorum  Unit 

orum  adventue.     And  it  might  have  lallen  at  a  worse  lime,  for  be 

e  sovereigns  in  bis  pocket,  and  Angela  bad  gone  off  to  play 

I  short  engagement  in  the  country.     So  he  handed  his  cigar-caa«  to 

er  of  law,  dressed,  and  in  due  course  found  himself  breaking 

,t  the  very  table  whereon  his  friend,  Mr.  Bliber,  bad  written 

tarljon  the  letter  contJiiued  in  our  last  cbaplCT  but  one.     As  soon  as 

'  e  Hotel  Jerusftieiii  bad  been  notified  to  the  proprietors 
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dO|  until  you  see  wbmt  you  can  do,  you  know.  Don^t  be  in  a  hurry. 
Tou  can  be  pleasant  enough  here  for  a  day  or  two,  while  you  see 
how  things  is  to  go.  Take  a  bit  of  paper  and  write  down  every 
shilling  you  owe  in  the  world,  from  this  here  tailor  down  to  last 
week*s  washing,  and  then  see  whereabouts  you  are.  What  time 
will  you  dine  ?  There'll  be  a  jynt  at  three,  but  you  can  have  what 
you  fike.'' 

80  Paul  made  out  a  statement  of  his  affairs,  in  a  way  he  hid 
never  done  before,  and  was  astonished  to  find  what  a  goodly  muster^ 
roll  of  creditors  he  could  produce,  and  more  astonished  than  pleased 
to  find  how  little  he  had  to  show  for  money  which  would  have  to 
be  paid  one  day  or  other.  And  he  actually  calculated  his  allow- 
ance, and  the  extra  sums  he  had  received  from  his  guardian,  and 
having  spent  all  tliis,  and  adding  his  bills  to  it,  he  found  that  he  was 
living  very  discomfortably  at  the  rate  of  about  seven  hundred  a  year. 
Mentioning  this  discovery  to  the  small  clerk,  the  latter  began  to  cry, 
and  said  that  he  had  been  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long  on  one  hun- 
dred and  forty,  with  his  little  wife  and  two  little  rooms ;  but  that 
was  all  over  now ;  their  furniture  must  be  sold,  and  she  must  go  back 
to  her  mother. 

^  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,**  said  Paul,  earnestly,  ^  that  a  fellow 
can  keep  a  wife  for  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year  ?  Why,  it 
has  cost  me  a  deuced  deal  more  than  that  for  dinners  only,  during 
the  last  year  T 

^  A  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year  is  seven  shillings  and  seven- 
pence-farthing  a  day,  sir,  as  you  know,  or  about  two  pounds  thirteen 
and  sixpence  a  week.** 

**  No,  ril  be  luingiHl  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the  kind,^  said  Paul, 
**  or  how  you  find  it  out,  but  I'll  take  your  word  for  it.  But  I  sup- 
pose two  |KH»pIe  ini|jjlit  manage  on  it  Lft*s  see.  Breakfasts — cotfee, 
ham,  and  eggs  we'll  say.  Well,  they  charge  two  shillings  at  a  moderate 
hotel ;  I  suppose  it  could  be  done  at  home  for  eigh teen-pence.  By 
Jove  !  that's  only  one,  though.  Well,  a  woman  don't  eat  so  much 
as  a  man — say  half-a-crown  for  two.  Lunch,  a  shilling.  Then  din- 
ner. Weil,  you  can  dine  decently  enough  at  a  slap-l>ang  for  eigh teen- 
pence — that's  three  shillings,  and  I  sup[>oi«e  you  couldn't  do  it  cheap- 
er at  home  :  making  in  all — what  did  I  say  ? — yes,  that's  six  and 
six.  And  then  supper — by  Jove,  there's  only  one  and  a  penny  for 
supper  I  You  must  starve  your  wife,  sir ;  there's  no  other  way  of 
doing  it" 

**  God  bless  me,  sir  T  said  the  little  clerk,  quite  alarmed,  '*  youVe 
taken  ami  eaten  up  all  the  money.  Where's  the  rent,  and  the  coak, 
and  my  clothe^  and  my  w\(e\  aud  the  money  to  be  put  away  ay^ust 
her  oonfinement  V 

"Ob,  do  people  pat  away  money  fox  <bfi«^  lim^i^V*  ^a^"^^"^ 

9* 
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Iho  boijan  lo  ihink  fLer 


9  he  had  Dot  considered 


I  "  AiL<i  theo  tiien-'n  the  tharwoman  ihfit  comes  to  do  the  rough 

|ork,  she  must  be  paid,  nnd  as  for  nay  lilik  ewureion  on  Sundftv — " 

•-  That's  wicked,"  said  Paul,  "  nnd  I  fihull  decidedly  injt  thiil  off 


r  hili." 

I  "  If  jou  knew  the  good  it  did  us  both,  sir,  ■when  I  have  been  v^at- 

II  my  eyes  over  aecouDta  all   the  week.  Mid  luy  wife  has  seen 

Jelling  hut  a  dirty  red  brick  wall,  aud  I  have  bad  the  noise  of  vheels 

I  my  ean,  and  she  the  clatter  and  screaming  of  the  court  near  oar 

tnse,  which,  besides,  is  not  drained  as  it  ou^t  to  be,  or  the  lodgers 

lonld  uot  look  quite  so  while — to  got  into  a  PorlianieDtaiy  train  oo 

ISiiudnv  momiug.  and  fur  a  lew  pence  to  be  placed  among  quiet 

a  trees  in  Uod's  fresh  air,  aud  so  get  up  Mreugth  and  npirils  for 

(lotlier  week's  work — but  1  shall  never  do  it  any  more."  sobbed  the 

ftn, -quite  desponilingly. 

"  But  I  am  damned  if  jou  shan't !"  exclaimed  Panl,  who  waa 

inly  mcive^l,  aud  now  felt  outrageous  on  considering  his  compan- 

'i  hardships.     "I  shall  stick  your  debt  in  among  mine — it's  no 

,1  matter  when  one's  about  it,  and  we'll  get  out  logelher."     But 

e  small  clerk  shook  hia  head,  and  looked  up  with  a  watery  and  in- 

uile  at  such  nn  uiibusineaa-like  suggestion. 
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poted  grsaft  oonfidenoe.    Beroard  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  aEum- 
moiM. 

^  You  don't  look  m  if  you  were  sony  to  see  me  here,"  said  Paul, 
ehakiDg  hands  with  Bernard. 

"^  Vm  not,  old  fellow,"  replied  Carlyon,  "  setting  aside  the  present 
annoyance,  because  I  think  your  visit  here  will  get  you  into  the  right 
groove  for  the  future.     Now,  have  you  any  plan  for  yourself  t" 

*^  I  have  prepared  a  statement  of  my  liabilities,"  said  Paul,  with 
affected  pompousness,  ^  which  I  beff  to  place  in  your  hands." 

"  A  very  good  si^,"  said  the  oUier.  "  I  give  you  credit  for  at 
once  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns.  What's  the  total  f  Oh,  come. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty  odd,  eh  ?  I  fancied  it  would  be  more — ^you've 
every  thing  down,  I  hope." 

^  Every  thing  but  the  money  you  sent  me  to  Southend  the  other 
day,  to  take  me  and  the  ladies  out  of  pawn." 

^  Ah  I  well,  that  may  stand,"  said  liemard,  laughing.  ^  I've  a  lien 
on  the  ladies,  you  know,  and  I  have  a  strong  notion  that  youll  want  to 
pay  me  off,  some  of  these  days,  as  regards  one  of  them.  Mrs.  Bong^ 
of  course,  I  mean.    But  now,  what  do  you  propose  f" 

*^  There  are  but  two  ooutms  open,  I  take  it,"  said  Paul  ^  I  must 
pay  these  fellows,  or  wipe  them  out  Now,  the  first  I  can't  take,  and 
the  second — " 

"'  You  shan't  take.  Let  us  try  a  third.  Can  you  manage  any 
money  at  all  T 

**  I  have  been  considering  that  interesting  problem.  I  think  that 
by  dint  of  several  piteous  letters,  deploring  the  error  of  my  past 
ways,  statinff  that  my  eyes  are  now  open,  and  engaging  that  if  deliv- 
ered from  this  slough  of  despond,  I  would,  with  the  help  of  Provi- 
dence, punue  a  new  life  in  future ;  such  letters  being  powd^ed  with 
a  good  many  quotations  from  the  Prayer-book — you  could  stick 
them  in  (or  me,  old  fellow, — and  perhaps  blotted  with  some  water 
drops,  to  be  remded  in  the  light  of  my  tears— or  would  that  be  too 
strong  t — I  could  get  two  aunts  and  one  godmother  to  oome  out  with 
a  hundred  a  piece.  But  though  they  are  good  souls,  and  all  that, 
they  would  insist  on  going  reguuuly  to  work,  and  seeing  that  the  tin 
was  duly  applied." 

**■  So  much  the  better.  You  write  your  letters,  and,  if  you  like,  I 
will  ffo  and  see  your  friends,  and  prove  to  them  that  it's  all  right" 

**  Just  so ;  you  are  a  brick ;  and  you  are  so  mve  and  plausible 
that  they  will  conceive  a  great  respect  for  you.  I  always  joVed  my- 
self out  of  their  good  graces." 

**  Never  joke  with  dull  people ;  a  joke's  lost  if  it's  not  understood, 
and  a  friend  if  it's  niisunderetood.     Wait  fur  a  safe  audience,  and,  in 
tba  mean  time,  talk  about  the  weather,  and  ibfe  vAxvcAa^  v^xv^v^ 
is  pnaoiwg  oommmucation.     But  now^  Vxik  \y»^    ^i  ^^^  ^G^ 
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^oar  three  hundred,  that  is  only  about  half  t^  joardebla,  and  if  one 

sunt  should  refuse  to  melt,  you  are  in  a  raeaa.  I  see  thst  a  tmmber 
of  these  creditors  are  West-eoders,  who  charge  prices  calcalated  on 
long  credit,  bad  debts,  splendid  shof^fi-onta,  aud  heavy  rents.  There 
is  no  particular  renson  lor  your  paying  for  either.  The  course  I  ad- 
vise ia,  thnt  you  should  »end  »oine  fellow  rouod  to  all  ihe^  men  and 
maka  iheni  an  offer.  Pay  all  the  liitJe  ones  in  full,  and  iLe  othere 
•oraething  more  like  what  is  fair.  If  you  do  not  know  a  mati  who 
would  do  it  well,  1  can  inlrodut.-e  one  to  you." 

"  Who's  thai,  Carlyon  I" 

"  A  man  namt^  Kether,  a  Jew,  who  will  do  your  work  capitally." 

"  I  don't  like  Jews." 

"  Why  not !" 

"  Well,  becaase  they  are  sure  to  cheat  you." 

"  There  are,  down  on  this  paper,  from  thirty  to  forty  names  of  mea 
who  want  bo  cheat  you,  and  I  don't  He«  that  one  of  them  k  a  Jew'a 
uame.  Is  Jones,  the  man  hero  who  has  run  you  up  so  awfully  for 
costs,  a  Jew !" 

"  No,  not  he.  Ho  goes  to  an  Ebeneier  three  times  erery  Sunday, 
and  whips  his  children  like  fuD  if  they  laugh  when  walking  home — 
one  of  them  told  me  so,  poor  liule  beasL     But  I  don't  like  Jews." 

"  I  do ;  and  I  fancy  I  know  a  good  deal  more  about  them  than  you 
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dooH  wmt  to  ooDTert  you  to  Judaisin,  bat  only  to  my  partieiikr  chfld 
of  Judah,  Leon  Kether ;  and  if  your  prejudices  are  not  too  strong,  I 
will  at  onoe  go  and  try  to  find  bim.** 

**  Leon— didn't  he  rule  a  wife  and  have  a  wife  ?  said  Paul  ^  I 
wish  I  had  followed  his  example  in  the  latter  particular,  and  then  I 
should  not  have  been  here.  Though,  by  the  way,  there's  a  poor  fel- 
low in  the  coffee-room  whom  marriage  has  not  kept  oat  of  qood.*" 
And  he  briefly,  but  after  his  own  fje^hion,  told  Carlyon  the  clerk's  tale. 

**  Just  so.  He  will  be  ruined,"  said  Bernard  quietly.  ''He  will  go 
over  to  prison,  and  being  rather  a  feeble  creature,  will  be  speedily  de- 
moralized, and  finally  be  discharged  as  a  pauper  under  the  Act  For 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  will  be  a  shabby,  sneaking,  needy  wretch,  and 
his  wife,  who  is  unluckily  pretty,  will  soon  weary  of  such  a  compan- 
ion, and  find  another  or  so.  Two  people,  who,  if  they  were  a  little 
eared  for,  would  plod  on  contented  and  respected,  will  become  rogue 
and  the  other  thing.  Now,  if  that  man  were  a  Jew,  he  would 
be  taken  in  hand  by  four  or  five  other  Jews,  who  would  lift  him 
out  of  his  scrape,  taking  special  good  care  of  themselves,  too,  and 
he  would  be  kept  on  his  little  less — It  is  the  way  with  the  Jews,  and 
not  altogether  an  unwise  or  an  inhuman  one." 

**  Where  did  you  pick  up  all  your  knowledge  of  them,  I  wonder, 
Carlyon  f  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  been  in  some  queer  comen 
in  your  time." 

**  Perhaps  I  have,"  said  Bernard,  ^  and  now  I  will  see  in  what  queer 
comer  I  can  find  Leon  Kether." 

In  a  short  time  Bernard  retamed,  bringing  Mr.  Kether  with  him. 
The  Hebrew  was  a  small,  compact,  active  man,  dressed  with  scrupu- 
lous neatness,  but  without  ornament  of  any  kind.  His  features  were 
strong,  but  the  Jewish  type  was  not  very  obvious,  nor  were  Paul's 
pRJudioes  against  the  nation  called  into  violent  action  by  any  thing 
markedly  Hebraic  in  the  manner  of  his  new  acquaintance,  which  was 
easy  and  gentlemanlike.  Kether,  however,  having  speedily  made  out 
Paul,  evidently  regarded  him  as  a  child  put  into  his  hands  for  pro- 
tection, and  during  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Chequerbent's  affairs  invari- 
ably turned  to  Bernard  for  a  decision  on  any  questionable  point 

*^  I  have  DO  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  most  of  these  people," 
said  Mr.  Kether.  ^  I  shall  regularly  prepare  a  schedule  of  your  liabili- 
ties for  the  Insolvent  >Dourt,  and  call  upon  the  various  persons  to  as- 
certain whether  you  have  stated  their  debts  accurately,  preparatory  to 
your  passing.  Then  you  see  they  will  be  inclined  to  look  at  any 
middle  course  at  clear  gain  to  themselves,  which,  indeed,  it  will  be." 

**  And  any  time  hereafter, you  know,"  said  Carlyon,** when  you  are 
rich,  yoa  can  reward  their  moderation  by  paying  them  their  sdditxoi^* 
•1  chiiiges  for  their  carved  sbop-fironta,  and  tcx  Ui«vT  \Mii  ^<^:^^  ^^.^^ 
m  eomitrt  io  jroa  to  know  that/* 
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"  A  great  consolation,"  said  Paul.  "  Indeed,  sucli  s  {Miytoent  is 
e  thing  to  wLieh  I  look  forward  with  rspture." 
lu  liave  not  much  in  tiw  aco«planoc  way  here,  I  eee,"  s^d  Hr. 
son  Ketber.  ''  Is  there  aay  other  p&per  of  youis  out.  Let  tis  hxn 
No  blank  stamps  in  ^ends^'  haiide — ^no  old  one«  unie- 
lurn«d  when  tbe  new  ones  were  &en[i  Recollect.  Nothing  lik» 
Iweeping  cleiin." 

1  "  I  don't  remember  any  thing  but  what  Fve  set  down,"  said  Paul; 
I  but  I  will  go  over  the  ground  again  this  afternoon." 
I  "  Strange  thing  how  careless  men  are  in  euch  mattarB,"  said 
l^ether.  "  I  have  ju«t  finished  a  buaiuen  arising  out  of  a  nun's 
r  foUf  about  a  stamp.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  was — it  inaj  be  ■ 
ft-aming  ta  you-  There's  a  client  of  mine,  a  retired  colonel  in  tba 
,  living  down  on  a  small  estsle  of  his  in  Staffordshire — wa 
q'l  mention  names,  su  we'll  call  him  Green,  which  he  was,"  ob- 
d  Mr.  KeCher  gmvely.  "  Well,  sir.  Colonel  Green  had  a  com- 
>le  little  iocoroa,  which  he  always  spent,  and  more ;  and  one  day 
itjDg  money  very  much  indeed  for  soma  great  let-off  (»'  anothai^ 
not  lildng  to  come  to  me,  be  answers  one  of  theee  onoDymom 
'  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  may  have  wfaat- 
i  they  like  on  good  security,'  regular  swindle-traps.  He 
'       '  '  '  o  see  the  parties 
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'  m  tell  TOO  what,  I  have  tome  bodct  htn,  I  fern  bqc  ■mLT  a»d 

he  opeiHMi  the  drawer.  '  I  limrtr  brre  odIt  *u.»x  firj  [►-«••■>— i»3t 
\%  luiiV  I  he  fteci>Dd-*las*  (kre  to  your  ^liaoe  f  *  >  ^«ni  in>:  nii^^.-^J 
•ays  the  ooionel,  «roo<it;fiiig  whjit  be  meAOL  'Triocr  kre^^  *ii:  *dx 
in  <  De  tbiitreo,'  m\s  the  hanker:  *cab  frocc  ij^re  a  tii:^Lt£.  i^b^k 
tlie  oiatne,  th  ttV  otitr  fifteen.  If  T«ia  Lk«r  :o  take  Ui>  fifrr  >.«2i'i»  azid 
go  away  to-ni^ht,  aod  to  pay  iL*-  obe  firuK^ii  I^^^ma.  Uij  c>e?k 
sliall  get  the  money  aa  miod  aft  thr  baiik  '.^f^tt^  in  Vbt  uarjruogz. 
aud  l>e  with  tou  hv  one  o'clock  with  iL  Lbi  me  i«<« — Le  vlii  Lare 
to  bring  yon,  after  taking  off  thk  fifty  and  tlae  railway  frf%.  ir^r 
forty-eight  five — is  it  not  bo  V  *  Jua  co.*  mt*  the  c».4oE«-i :  *  tiiat 
will  do  very  well."  *  Don^  give  tike  clerk  a&y  tiling  ^xr^-pl  a  Imit 
bread  and  cbee»ie,  perbaf«.*  nyft  the  lAt-kir".  *  V«ry  veil,  poc  isl- 
low/  says  the  coloiiel.  «|aite  bumaoif.     An>i  c^L«  f['>aC 

**  And  no  clerk  cankr,  of  o^urM:.'*  <«aS<J  PauL 

**  Vott  imder-i^maie  tlie  talent  uf  tbe  partie*.  Hr."  nrplied  Mr.  Ketlfetf. 
**  He  came  by  a  still  earlier  train  tban  that  appfjins«<i«  oiJy  be  dkl  ik4 
bring  the  money,  but  said  tliat  in  drawing  tiie  bill  a  wrong  fUmp 
bad  been  used,  which  made  it  inionnaL  fto  be  had  boim  P^^^^^  ^  ^ 
get  a  new  one,  but  tiiat  anociier  clerk  waft  aotuaiiy  on  bi*  way  with 
tiie  money.  He  got  the  new  bill  from  Gf«en,  but  could  not  give  op 
the  first  one,  not  hanng  it  with  him ;  iiowever.  l^ne  on  a  wrong 
stamp,  that,  he  said,  was,  of  coone,  no  Ufte  u^  anyUjdy.  Away  l^ 
went,  and  there,  naturallv,  eiided  all  the  coloDeFft  tnoMcti^xi*  wi*Ji 
tlie  silrer-haired  man,  who  could  never  be  bear<l  of  any  more,  and 
who,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  gave  up  bis  offioeft  the  very  day  after 
the  colonel  had  seen  him.  Well  here  w^re  biii«  ijr  twelve  hmylrM] 
pouiMls  somewhere.  Old  Green  never  told  me  any  thing  of  tbi%  until 
the  last  minute,  or  I  might  have  manag»?d  better :  but  three  m^xiths 
and  three  days  aA«*rwards  be  comes  Uj  me  with  a  f^fniteut  face,  dis- 
closes bis  folly,  and  also  two  writs,  each  for  six  hun<ired  pounds,  with 
which  be  had  that  day  been  nerved,  tite  plaintiff  being  one  .\braliams, 
of  whom  he  bad  never  heard  liefure.  Now,  all  thU  sort  of  swin<ile 
happens  every  day,  and  though  I  hope  the  story  will  warn  you,  Mr. 
Cbequerbent,  such  stories  never  warn  anybody  else.  People  always 
think  theirs  is  to  be  the  exceptional  case,  and  that  tiie  thieven  tkty 
deal  with,  will,  for  once,  be  bonesL** 

^  But  what  was  the  end  T  asked  Paul ;  "^  did  the  okl  party  pay  the 
twelve  hundred,  lesft  the  fifty  T 

^Skk  he  could  not,  and,  if  he  could,  I  would  not  have  let  him.  I 
was  determined  to  root  out  the  swindle,  an^i  I  went  to  work  at  once. 
I  took  an  old  bailiff,  who  knows  every  rsAcal  in  Lond«.»n,  into  my  ser- 
rice,  and  he  was  not  long  in  ascertaining  tliat  our  friend  Abrahams 
was  a  mere  man  of  straw,  and  kept  a  manue  ^ux^  ^o'KTiVdi^*^^^ 
BJjghwMf,  with  M  big  hlmck  doU  hangoig  ouX  iX  ^  ^^!^^*    v^C^^ 
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clear  he  coulii  linve  giren  no  consideration  for  such  bills.  But,  (o 
mnto  mslters  sut'e,  my  bailiff  got  hold  of  a  son  of  Abrahams — 
Shadrach,  I  think  his  name  wrs — a  horrible  Irtlle  fellow,  with  a  fac« 
all  senmed  with  the  small-poi.  and  with  snob  &  lisp  that  it  waa  a 
wonder  he  ever  got  a  word  out  at  all.  This  young  gentleman  had 
(Quarrelled  with  nis  Culher,  and  was  ready,  on  being  paid  for  hii 
trouble,  to  swear  any  thing  likely  to  upset  the  old  man's  case.  I  only 
wanted  tbe  fact,  and  got  it,  1  gave  battle,  and,  on  the  trial,  old 
Abrahams  distinctly  swore  to  having  given  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
leaa  discount,  for  the  bills,  while  young  Abrahams  as  disdnctly  saore 
that  liis  fEitber  had  not  twelve  hundred  pence  in  the  wide  world.  The 
jury  looked  at  probabilities,  and  we  gained  the  day." 

"  Bravo,"  said  Paul,  "  I  like  to  hear  of  victory  going  with  justjce." 

"  Tbe  sc'Dlinieat  is  good,  but  premature,"  said  Mr.  Leon  Keiher, 

IS  we  were  a  long  way  from  victory.     Abrahams'  backers  moved 

'  a  new  trial,  and  brought  a  whole  gang  of  witnesses  to  swear  that 

Shadrach  was  an  uodulifui  boy  and  a  sad  liar,  for  that  his  affectionate 

parent  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  had   thr«e  thousand  pounds  at  R 

I  certain  bank.     But  we  got  a  r.lerk  from  ibat  bank,  and  he  flowed  the 

e  by  proving  that  no  -sucb  pereon  ns  Abrahams  kept  an  acconnt 

re.     After  other  Uoiigcs,  and  much  Gghling,  the  new  iria!  was  re- 

I   fuseii,  and  the  plnintJfe  were  beaten  down  again,  and  I  determined  U 
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"  Much  better  m  it  iB,**  taid  Bernard ;  ^  but  joa  cai^t  jour  plain- 
tiflt  Kether  T 

**  Well,  Master  Shadrach  kept  hanging  about  my  staircase,  looking 
wistfully  at  me  every  day ;  and  at  last  I  said  to  bim,  *  What  will  vou 
sell  your  &ther  for,  you  scoundrel,  for  you  know  where  he  is  ?'  *  Ha !  )ia ! 
Sell  my  father,'  says  he,  *  very  good,  very  funny,  Mr.  Kether.' — *•  Sell  him 
or  get  out,'  says  L  He  got  out  that  day,  but  the  next  morning  he  came, 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  hurt  a  hair  of  the  old 
man's  head,  but  that  in  the  end  the  money  must  come  out  of  the 
pocket  of  a  brother-in-law,  whom  Mr.  Shadrach,  who  had  a  gift  for 
hating,  hated  venomously.  So  he  agreed  to  hand  over  his  fiither  to 
my  bailiffs,  for  twenty  pounds,  to  be  paid  the  day^f  capture.  It  was 
no  business  of  mine  how  he  managed  it,  but  I  heard  that  the  way 
was  this.  The  old  Abrahams  was  hiding  in  a  house  at  Chelsea,  and 
the  young  one  forged  a  note  to  his  father  from  the  brother-in-law,  in- 
viting the  ancient  rascal  to  come  and  spend  the  Sabbath  with  him, 
and  armed  with  this,  took  the  officer  to  the  house  at  Chelsea.  Noth- 
ing was  known  of  such  a  person  as  Abrahams  until  tlie  forged  note 
was  produced,  and  then  Shadrach  and  the  officer  wore  shown  into  his 
bedroom.  I  am  told  that  Shadrach's  pretended  indignation,  on  dis- 
covering that  he  had  been  duped  into  consigning  his  father  to  prison, 
was  fine  acting.  He  tore  his  hair,  and  swore  hideously.  The  old 
man  waa  taken  off  to  the  Fleet,  and  Shadrach,  by  way  of  comple- 
ting the  fisrce,  went  to  the  brother-in-law,  and  vituperated  him  furiously 
for  writing  the  very  note  Shadrach  had  forged,  and  for  thus  betray- 
ing the  poor  old  man.  Then  he  came  to  me  for  his  money,  and  got 
it,  and  I  had  got  old  Abrahams  for  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
Then  for  a  month,  I  had  pretended  friends  of  Abrahams  coming  to 
me  every  day  to  beg  me  to  let  him  out  on  easier  terms  than  my  claim. 
He  was  very  old,  he  was  very  poo^,  they  could  raise  a  little — a  very 
little— would  I  Idll  the  poor  old  man  by  confining  him  in  a  dung«K>n, 
and  so  on.  I  had  one  answer  for  them  all — *  Ihi  dies  in  jail,  or  I'm 
paid  in  full.  Where's  the  three  thousaml  pounds  you  swore  to  V  Ho 
first  they  offered  me  twenty  pound^  and  then  fifty,  and  tlien  a  humlrerj, 
and  so  forth,  bat  I  would  not  take  off  one  farthing,  and  at  lA««t,  wlien 
the  old  fellow  had  been  in  jail  f<>r  a  month,  ao^l  tliey  saw  1  w^m  de- 
termined, a  most  respectable  tailor  called  on  me,  paid  me  <;very  shilling, 
and  requested  the  honor  of  my  commands." 

Mr.  kether  tpeediW  took  leave,  promising  imin^liatA  MUAniUm  Uf 
Panl's  afijuim,  and  Bernard  followed  him,  after  a/jvisio;^  I'atil  u,  k^ 
up  hit  ^rita,  as  he  was  now  Ub;ly  Up  nai  Utm^U  rif^it  wifh  tl^i 
world,  aod  to  go  on  pleasantly  d/r  the  future.  Atyl  \w.  ^^ni  liirn  lu  a 
munbar  of  books  of  a  cI«m  %aiUBfi  Uf  Mr  <^i^iwif\i^t9i\  [i*i^nr^  'Mifs^ 
wlneli  was  aoi  mwen.  And  even  wt^n  Vm\  \iKai«\  \^\u«kA\  Vr^un^ 
iakf  Am  bmboom,  hr  ieti  be  abovkl  atakik  aii^  vidumtf^  •AiffV  >«>  W 
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IpBTt  from  the  custody  into  which  he  had  ikllen,  he  only  Un^ed,  &nd 
lit'  bis  snidit's  bad  leii  him  among  the  older  poeta,  he  would  probnbJj 
Ihare  quoted  the  line  which  gives  a  UlJe  to  our  chapter,  but  as  it  was, 
Ibe  contealad  himself  with  apprising  the  penou  outude,  that  ha  waa 
Ito  mind  and  let  him  out  if  the  house  caught  fire.  And  then  lie  went 
Ito  ale^p  and  dreamed  of  Angela  Liringstone. 


•         CHAPTER  XXV. 

A    QUABTER   or   A   WNTTK. 

"  RBBE&RsiNa  a  charade,  young  people !"  said  Mrs,  Forester,  who 
Ifollowed  Heywood  into  the  room,  aa  Mary  Maynai^l  wae  extncathw 
Iherscif  from  Carlyon's  unresisting  arme.  "May  one  know  the  w<ml 
ll  am  a  great  authority  in  such  matteis,  though  really  I  do  not  think 
Ithat  I  could  improve  this  part  of  the  petfonnance.  What  do  ^on 
":.  Ueywood !" 

h  tilings  are  not  much  in  my  way,"  said  the  priest,  careleasly. 
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**  Verj  fiberal  in  yon  to  call  that  ugly,  pokey,  proprietary  preadi- 
ing-house  a  church,^'  said  Heywood.  *'  Even  as  a  Catholic,  I  ain  sur* 
prined  at  you,  while  that  Protestant  Giovanni  there  must  be  actually 
■hocked.  '  Why  don't  you  give  things  their  right  namea,  Mrs.  Forest- 
err 

**  The  edifice  is  nothing — the  edification  every  thing,''  said  beauti- 
fol  Mrs.  Forester,  demurely. 

**  It  is  the  Minister  that  draws  you  there,  then,"  said  Heywood  in 
an  undertone.  *^  So  I  hear.  Does  he  lend  you  a  Secretary  to  carry 
your  prayer-book !" 

**  It  is  not  you  who  ought  to  tease  me,"  said  the  lady,  but  not  look- 
ing in  the  least  offended.    And  soon  afterwards  the  men  went  away. 

^  I  like  her  having  you  here,"  said  Heywood,  with  a  quiet  Ungfa, 
almost  before  the  door  had  closed  on  theoL  ^  I  do  like  it  There's 
a  new  display  of  that  amiable  straightforward  perseverance  which  is 
the  great  charm  of  some  women.  She'll  have  yoor  master  yet,  sir, 
your  Evangelical  Talus  of  the  iron  fiaiJ.  Won't  even  let  his  Secre- 
tary alone,  but  gets  up  a  supper  and  a  flirtation  for  him  the  instant 
he  is  installed.  Don't  be  ungrateful,  Bernard  Carlyon.  It  is  a  sad 
wicked  world,  but  show  it  an  example.  Help  the  poor  woman  if 
you  can,  and  especially  give  her  the  earliest  information  of  Selwyn's 
iDOvementa.     Will  he  be  at  chapel  to-day  f 

**  I  hardly  know,"  replied  Bernard,  wishing  to  try  whether  Hey- 
wood thought  him  mystified.  **  But  as  a  matter  of  the  merest  guess, 
I  should  say  that  he  would  not" 

**  Then  you  are  clearly  defimudinff  Mrs.  Forester  of  her  supper  and 
the  other  little  amusements  nrovided  for  you,  by  going  away  and 
leaving  her  in  error.  Go  back  and  tell  her." 
*  ^  And  perhaps  prevent  her  receiving  nobody  knows  how  much — 
what  did  she  term  it  {—edification.  'So,  no,  I  hope  I  am  more  scni- 
pvlotts,"  replied  Bernard,  with  gravity.  Some  furtlier  talk  in  the 
•ame  tone  brought  them  to  Jermyn-street,  whence  Heywood,  renew- 
ing his  invitation  to  Carlyon  to  call,  dropped  down  upon  that  most 
gloomy  but  most  convenient  ^  place,"  which  reminds  us  of  our  first- 
martyred  Christian  and  last-martyred  borough. 

The  Rotherhithe-House  party  had  been  on  the  Friday,  and  the 
•upper  in  Park-street  on  the  Saturday.  On  the  following  Tuesday 
morning  Bernard  received  a  letter  from  Aspen  Court,  where  Mrs. 
Wiloudow  begged  his  immediate  presence.  The  letter  was  sliort, 
but  so  earnest,  that  Carlyon,  whose  regard  for  the  writer  had  attained 
a  warmth  uniunial  with  him,  resolved  to  obey  the  sumouins.  A  am(^4 
from  Selwyn  was  speedily  obtained,  but  it  occurred  to  Benmrd,  tliat 
■a  his  ooDnecti(»  with  the  Wiliiislows  had  originated  solclv  iu  his 
kkm  with  Mr.  Molesworth,  it  would  be  ^co^ttc  VAVcSonscw  VcaX  >m- 
thai  he  ptvpoeed  to  revisit  them.    B^  m«^^iMflic4»c^^Rlt^^ll^ 
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I  LioD  Square,  bul  found  from  bis  old  comradee  that  Mr.  Molesworth 
I  had  left  town  for  some  days — not,  bowever,  tor  Glou(.-ei»<ershire. 
I  Curlfon,  ihcrefore,  wrote  to  Mr.  Mulesnorlli,  apprising  him  of  his  io- 
I  Ication  to  run  down  to  Aspen,  and  depaited  by  ihu  railway.  I>unDg 
e  jourDey  he  naturally  specuUlad  as  to  the  emei^ocy  whicli  had 
I  caused  Mrs.  Wihn&low  to  Eumnion  him,  and  pretty  speedily  settled 
i  of  pecuniary  mishap.  In  fact,  he  j'ictared 
I  Henry  Wilmslow  lolliug  on  otie  of  the  ccucnes  in  his  Hmoking-room, 
ind  drinkiug  brandy  and  water  nith  a  brace  of  dirtv  but  joccce  cnft- 
I  lodiaii^ 

e  of  those  huge  stations,  where  tlie  line  expands  into  a  great 
ron  wnys,  and  where  superficial  people  may  suppose  that  the 
I  rolling  stock  is  bred,  from  the  multitude  of  loaee  engines,  lai^  mnd 
I  small,  straying- «ad  feeding  in  all  directions,  and  ninoiugiuto  and  out 
I  of  sheda,  apparently  at  their  own  whim,  the  Gloucester  train  stopped. 
I  A  lew  minutes  later,  and  as  the  bell  rang  for  the  down-train  travellet« 
1  to  finish  tlieir  excellent  soup,  and  leave  off  admiring  the  fHi--giaaciDg 
I  Duugbtcts  of  the  Kuil  who  serve  it,  and  whose  tasteliil  toilettes  make 
I  travelling  dowdies  very  sarcastic  for  the  first  half  hour  afier  lunch, 
I  the  up-lrain  arrived.  Bernard  had  r^nined  his  own  comer  of  the 
I  cnrringe,  as  tli(-  latter  train  glided  sJuwIy  to  a  stand-still,  and  a  mov- 
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eadi  hiid  htd  time  to  read  a  whole  history  in  the  &ce  of  the  other, 
and  to  know  that  the  other  had  done  the  same.  There  was  no  re- 
jecting the  mjsterj — it  must  be  solved. 

Needless  to  saj  which  way  Bernard's  convictions  went  Certain 
suspicions  of  his  own,  relative  to  the  little  scene  at  Mrs.  Forester'Si 
instantly  attracted  other  suspicions  which  were  floating  in  the  atmo- 
^here  of  the  young  gentleman's  perturbed  imagination,  and  the 
whole  were  speedily  a^omerated  into  a  coherent  plot  against  hitak 
A  practical  mind,  too,  was  Bernard's,  and  of  course  practical  men 
never  go  wrong.  Mr.  Hey  wood  had  seen  the  affair  with  Mary  May- 
nardf  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  had  therefore  had  ample  time  to 
write  a  full  account  of  it  to  Miss  Trevelyan ;  and  she  was  naturally 
offended,  and  having  no  time  for  explanation,  and  not  choosing  to  be 
hypocritical,  and  smile  when  angry,  had  taken  the  only  means  in  her 
power  to  let  him  see  her  feelings. 

The  first  shock  of  the  incident  of  course  jarred  upon  all  sensation, 
and  set  Bernard  wrong  with  everybody  and  every  thing  around  him. 
It  inspired  him  witli  a  contemptuous  dislike  of  his  fellow-travellers, 
made  him  regard  the  beautiful  country  about  him  as  hard  and  com- 
mon-place, and  caused  him  to  feel  that  the  journey  he  had  undertaken 
would  be  a  fiulure,  and  that  he  was  foolish  and  hasty  in  making  it. 
For  a  little  shake  puts  the  human  instrument  vilely  out  of  tune, — and 
that  quarter  of  a  minute  had  a  whole  world  of  discouragement  in  it. 
But  we  get  over  these  things.  In  a  short  time  Carlyon  began  to  re- 
view the  matter  more  calmly,  and  he  had  scarcely  done  so  when 
sunshine  broke  in  upon  his  mind,  and  a  few  miles  further  on  the 
journey  which  was  separating  him  from  Lilian,  he  might  have  be4;n 
ibund  comforting  himself  wiSi  great  earnestness.  Fimt,  he  thought 
of  the  sorrowful  look  which  had  crosf^ed  her  &ce  for  a  mrtfr^md,  and 
thU  cheered  him  exceedingly ;  for,  as  he  arguerl,  with  remarkable 
novelty,  no  one  looks  sorrowful  except  when  a  strf>ug  interest  is  felt 
So  that  he  really  began  to  be  obliged  to  Lilian  for  having  mv^n  him 
so  delightful  an  assurance  of  her  regard.  How  indif^jautiy  li«;  now 
spumed  at  the  posf^ibility  that  he  had  not  been  re<;r^niz^^,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  sav. 

Then  he  began  to  calculate  how  s[ie«^)ilj  he  couW  r/^nn  to  an  ^-x- 
pbnation  with  her — hardly  before  tlie  feli<iiiing  ev<-nin((— ari«!  thi* 
naturally  brou^t  him  to  th«^  consider  at  i^>n  of  wlta:  he  •hotiid  «iv. 
The  truth  ?  No  man  really  an*!  iK^tH^tly  in  Uf%ti  *'%^  i/M  ilt*'  ttuih 
yet  If  he  state*  things  m  ih*^  aie.  h»;  wb^  tUfu  ftf^tt  n  \PnU\  ».< 
view  which  no  lover  can  #x:/:uj»y.  !•  i«  «|ij:f#'  fUf^'^u  f'*r  h.tit  'o  •  ;tr^ 
them  aa  he  wUh^  tli^m  to  Ur.  Fi-*-.  l**-  oiily  v.r»'i.' a  «^  i,  *  fr-.n  »• 
an  hntorian  at  the  fXf^-n-r  'f  li>  tniiji  :n  a  >#-.#••,  *.*. ;  m  %  ^r^r  $i,hit 
allectingto  be  iLtox:c*Xc«j— a  c/ju*^.iay\\,*i  *»j;\,*,  «  *\m.  w  o  .  *\A  w*- 
■§ak§^km nyartahfe  tian  the  intoccvM  vua  ^Bno.^M.  x*  ^^m. 
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I  will  cot  outrage  Carljoo's  cliaracter  by  assuminv  that  be  «m  to 
&!se  and  hoUow  as  to  think  of  telling  Lilian  the  truth.  He  was  onl; 
thiuking  bow  best  he  should  put  the  matter,  so  as  to  arrive  meet 
epeedilv  at  the  grealest  happineaa  for  both — a  complete  rccondliatioQ. 
He  might  hare  saveil  himself  much  trouble,  and  Maiy  Mayiutrd'i 
black  hair  would  not  have  come  eweepiug  across  his  lueDtsl  eye  so 
often*  if  he  had  koown  that  Lilian  bad  never  heard  of  his  having 
BUjtped  in  Parfc-sirect. 

What,  be  wondered,  had  Heywood  said  i  There  was  one  comfort, 
he  must  have  written,  for  Bernard  had  called  that  morning  in  Sl 
Albau'ft  Place,  and  misled  bini  by  a  few  minutes  ooly.  So  that  there 
was  a  letter,  which  Lilian  would  produce,  and  its  falsehoods  aod  &Jfe 
coloriug  (detestable  things,  thought  Bernard)  could  be  eipoeed. 
Meantime  he  could  trust  in  her  affection,  vrhich  would  be  alJUDg 
euough,  he  argued,  to  forgive  him,  if  wrong,  and  which  ought  there- 
fore, assuredly,  to  ac(]uit  him  where  the  case  was  doubtful.  Uerdo  he 
reasoned,  perbapn,  with  more  logic  than  experience,  as  soiua  luilluxi- 
ties  hold,  that,  in  love  roattera,  you  had  better  be  guilty  than  be 
wrongly  suspected,  first,  inasmuch  as  you  will  be  much  more  earnest, 
and  therefore  much  more  successful  in  obtaining  a  reconciliation ;  and 
I  secondly,  as  you  will  appeal  to  the  heart  rather  tbou  to  the  head  of 
But  this  is  mere  scandal,  let  us  hope. 
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mttiAffe  it^  and  I  bare  blundered.    By  Jove  I  thoogfa,  Fll  make  a 
daih  for  it,  and  save  her  a  scene  with  that  asB.'' 

**  So  ho !  Master  Lawyer,^  exclaimed  the  gentleman  Bernard  had 
ibaa  designated.  **  Who  expected  jou,  I  wonder  ?  What* s  in  the 
wind  now  T 

•*  That's  the  only  way,**  thought  Carlyon,  alighting.  "  Why,"  he 
aaid,  **  surely,  I  can't  have  beaten  Mr.  MolesworUi  ?" 

*^Hang  It,  I  don't  know  why  you  shouldn't,"  retorted  Henry 
Wilmslow,  brilliantly  ;  ^  he  deserves  beating,  I  dare  say,  as  much  as 
any  other  of  the  trade.  Present  company  ^ways  excepted,  of  course, 
balbar 

**  Thanks  for  the  exception,  which  certainly  mends  matters,"  said 
Bernard,  affecting  to  be  heartily  amused.  ^  But  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  Mr.  Molesworth  is  not  here  ?" 

**  Here  I  no  man,"  said  the  Ambassador,  whose  grin  rapidly  toned 
down  into  a  discomfited  expression,  as  he  began  to  comprehend  that 
the  lawyer  was  coming.    ^  What  should  he  do  here  ?" 

^  That  he  must  tell  you  himself*  ^id  Bernard,  **  for  I  have  no  idea 
why  he  should  come.  All  I  know  is,  that  I  was  in  his  ofBce  this 
momingp — that  I  was  requested  to  come  down  here,  and  that  he  left 
town  b^ore  I  did.  Since  you  say  he  has  not  arrived,  he  must  be  de- 
tained somewhere.  I  must  ask  your  hospitality  until  the  mystery  is 
cleared  up." 

**  I  say,  Lord  Rookbury,"  said  Henry,  walking  away  from  Bernard 
without  replying,  ^  here's  a  screw  loose."  And  going  up  to  his  noble 
friend,  he  conmiunicated  the  news. 

**  What,  Mr.  Secretary,"  said  the  earl,  ^  leaving  the  Government  to 
take  care  of  itself,  while  you  run  into  the  country  afler  the  ladies  f 
I  cautioned  you  against  that  sort  of  thing  at  liotherhithe  House — ^it 
won't  do  for  a  man  who  has  his  way  to  make.  Wait  till  you  are  a 
Premier,  and  thttC 

^  If  he  has  come  with  that  view,  hell  be  devilishly  sold,  won't  he, 
my  lord  ?"  said  Henry.  ^  Bird's  fk>wn,  Mr.  Secretary,"  added  the 
Ambassador,  with  an  ill-bred  man's  readiness  to  catch  up  a  sobriquet^ 
and  me  iL  ^ 

**  Not  having  come  with  that  view,"  said  Carlyon,  determined  to 
preserve  his  ffood-humor,  ^  the  sale  is  postponed  until  furtlier  notice." 
And  his  Uu^  was  not  a  bad  imitation  of  the  ex-officer's. 

Nobody  here  but  Mra.  Wilmslow,"  said  her  husband.    ^  But  if 
ou  want  any  thing  to  eat,  I  recommend  you  to  go  and  make  love  to 
for  iu"     And  with  this  gracious  intimation  he  turned  his  biick 
upon  Carlyon,  and  spoke  in  a  lower  voice  to  the  earl. 

^  Being  dreadfully  Punished,"  said  Bernard,  **  I  will  avail  myself  of 
your  permistton."    And  he  was  paaaing  \u\o  \!bA\tfNflM^'«WL\sst^ 
EookbaijmH  Jookii^  keenly  at  mm, — 
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"  I  aaj,  Mr.  Carlyon,  you  are  do  longer  in  Molesworth's  employ — 
lioH  hapjiens  it  [hat  you  are  doing  his  errands  T 

"  I  conclude,"  said  Bernard,  carelessly,  "  that  my  h&ring  so  recently 
had  much  to  do  with  Mr.  Wilmslon-'s  tiusineea  made  it  not  unreason- 
I    able  to  ask  ma  to  attend  on  an  emergency." 

"  And  what  is  the  cniei^ncy  !  for  I  know  nothing  about  it,  nor 
does  my  friend  Mr,  Wilmglow,  1  believe." 

aid  Henry,  pleased  at  the  title  of  Lord  Rookbury's  friend, 
and  disputed  to  be  Laugbty  thereupon.  "  Aud  it  seems  a  d— d  queer 
thing  lo  me,  and,  in  fact,  not  the  thing  at  all,  that  a  set  of  Unyen 
should  be  ruslijog  into  a  geDtleraan's  boose  without  giving  him  notice 
of  any  kind." 

"  I'll  stop  Mis,"  muttered  Bernard,  beginning  to  get  indignanL 
*■  I  tbougbt,  Mr.  Wilmslow,'"  be  said,  "  that  you  had  bad  enough  of 
notices  Irom  lawyers,  in  your  time,  not  to  make  you  so  particularly 
eager  for  tbem." 

"  Neatly  planted,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  who  was  always  most 
amialily  impartial  in  applauding  a  hit,  whether  IViend  or  foe  safiercd. 
Hia  approbation  stifled  any  retort  from  Wilinalow,  and  Bernard,  not 
eorry  to  cut  tbe  discussion  short,  raised  bid  bat  and  entered  tbe 
Crossing  the  well-known  ball,  he  prooeeded,  uoannounoed, 
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'  Gdm  mi  th«  Jodfe  of  Trnth  at  length  I  eom«, 
To  vciffh  thy  menu  and  pronouooe  Xhj  dooin, 
So  »hAll  mv  imst  from  all  reproach  be  nee, 
Aod  earth'and  time  confinn  the  item  decree.*  *' 

**Now  you  repeat  them,"  said  Wilmslow,  •*  I  remember  them  per- 
fectly, but  they  bad  gone,  like  thousands  of  similar  things." 

''ivreat  storr-stelliT,  this  man,**  said  Lord  Rookbury,  taking  up  a 
volume  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Wilmslow  and  Bernard  were  coming  to 
their  own  explanations.  Jane  explained  tliat  she  had  intended  to 
meet  him,  but  had  found  it  impossible  to  go  out  unobserved,  and 
she  thanked  him  for  his  nue,  deploring  that  slie  was  compelled  to  the 
humiliation  of  being  thankAil  for  a  piece  of  deception.  And  after 
every  hurried  apology  for  calling  Bernard  into  the  country,  and  beg- 
ging him  to  pardon  any  Questions  which  might  seem  peremptory,  but 
which  she  feared  might  oe  interrupted  if  slie  put  them  less  quickly, 
the  entreated  him  to  explain  to  her  precisely  the  position  of  herself 
and  her  husband  in  regard  to  the  Aspen  Court  property. 

It  will  be  remembered,  I  hope,  that  in  one  of  the  very  earliest 
chapters  of  this  book  we  have  seen  that  Carlyon,  anticipating  this 
very  Question,  demanded  of  his  then  employer  how  he  should  answer 
it,  ana  nive  a  certain  promise  in  conseauonce  of  its  being  found  that 
BemanJknew  far  moro  than  Molesworth  had  intended. 

"IK)  not,**  replied  Carlyon,  **  suppose  lliat  I  am  hesitating  over  the 
answer.  I  promise  not  to  leave  you  without  satisfying  you  on  all 
points.  But  it  will,  perhaps,  not  retard  explanation,  Mrs.  Wilmslow, 
if  you  tell  me  in  the  first  place  why  you  now  ronuire,  hastily,  what 
you  had  so  many  opportunities  of  asking  at  leisure  when  1  was 
staying  here.** 

^  Oh,  Mr.  Carlyon,''  she  answered,  "  if  you  rould  understand  my 
feelings — if  you  could  comprehend  the  stati*  of  gratitwh?  and  tran- 
quillity into  which  a  mother  is  lifled,  when  hhc  suddenly  finds  lierM^lf 
able  to  remove  her  children  from  a  condition — "  and  hero  [kkh-  Jane, 
whose  nerves  were  obviously  all  unstrung,  began  to  weep  at  old  nrc^/l- 
lections.  Self-possession  rctume<l  to  her  nf\cr  mmts  inrniKmtn,  and 
she  itontinued,  "*  I  cau  only  say  that  we  had  had  troubles  enough,  aiMl 
I  was  too  glad  of  an  interval'of  peace  to  care  V)  disturb  it  by  asking 
aliout  tlie  future.  But  now  I  must  know  all,  for  deeper  inatteni  are 
iuv'^lved  than  mere  monev.  Bernard,  let  me  s|ienK  Ut  jiM  m  a 
luoiher  might  speak  to  her  son.  li  that  I>/rvl  Rookbury  ymr 
friend  r 

^  We  were  strangers  till  we  became  acquainte'l  in  hunting.    Tlie 
fint  day  we  passed  together  he  offered  to  Mn^  iaa^  veA  ^^^T' 

"*  For  his  own  /Mnposss.** 
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"  Why  does  auy  one  serve  anoLher  f  Lord  Rookbntr  beg«o  nttfaer 
lier  in  our  acquaintiinccship  than  usoal,  that  is  aii." 
'  Do  not  npeak  bo,  at  least  not  li>  mc,  Bernard,"  sAid  Kin.  Wilm*- 
,  [arning  her  still  Vautiful  blue  eym  nilh  a  kindly  expres^n 
t  that  llie}'  always  liad)  fall  upon  liiru.  "  Fof  I  know  that  yaa 
^out«elf  would  do  much  to  serve  poor  mc,  who  cao  do  tM>tiiiDg  for 
u  in  return." 

"  Auil  God  koai¥«,  if  you  believe  that,  Mis.  Wiim^ow,"  said  tin 

■oQug  iDflu,  muved  out  uf  his  ordinary  sclf-possessioo,  "you  aniplj 

lepay  any  thiug  I  could  do      Aod  now  tell  me,  what  is  it  that  j<M 

Bppreheiid  from  Lord  Rookbury !     Be  (\»\te  sure  that  you  cau  teU 

e  notbiog  about  him  that  will  startle  nio." 

"AuJ — you — Ray — thai,"  said  Jane  alowly,  gadng  on  him  witfc 

Ibat  steady  yet  vacant  eKpi-e«sion  which  may  prece<le  either  a  shri^ 

Ir  a  fall.     But  she  strutted  with  her  heart,  good,  loving  creatnra 

|hat  she  was,  aud,  for  tiMs  lime,  conquered.     "  He  i»  a  veiy  tad  moa," 

e  repeated  iu  a  gentle,  low  voice. 

"  Kuy,  nay,  do  uot  let  us  make  things  blaeker  thau  they  need  be," 
uud  Bernard,  strangely  puzzled.     "Bad  and  good  in  tbe$e  days  ai« 
'i  of  comparison,  and  I  dare  say  Lord  liookbury  is  not  woi«9 
people  who  are  thought  lietter.     But  what  on  earth,  dear 
's  character  h 
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sad  who  afterwards  called  him  p^Ni;  ibe  maj  haiw% 
adopted  fiivorite.** 

**  You  know,  Bernard,  that  it  is  u*A  so  T 

*^  I  have  DO  right  to  know  it — dot  do  L  Boi,  to  apeak  as  finanklj 
as  joo  ought  to  be  spokeo  to,  I  hare  one  cloe  tu  Lot  line'*  hisuwr. 
Loukiog  at  the  eail*«  pictures,  I  acc^dvoiaik  laid  that  I  iikt^d  what 
Mas  prettv,  and  care^J  little  about  Icgiiiiuacy.  He  said,  with  hia 
eurtoos  cuil  ot'  the  lip,"* — Jaoe  shudtieicd — **that  Hooktoo  Wooda 
might  be  able  to  gratify  me ;  and,  later  io  the  ere&ing,  ibe  child 
pujoded  me  by  sajing  that  I  had  proods^i  to  be  food  id  her.  Tha 
Doosense  is  not  wotth  repeatiDgr 

**  On  jocu*  honor,  Bernard,  did  too  see  that  chiid's  mother  P 

^No,  upon  mj  honor;  nor  have  I  the  fiiighiest  reason  to  know 
that  such  a  perMm  exista.*^ 

^  Bernard,'^  she  said,  in  a  calm,  sad  roioe,  ^  I  am  a  helpiess  woman 
in  a  lonely  house.  1  have  no  money — it  is  all  taken  awny — And  I 
am  watched  for  fear  I  should  eicaipe.  No  creature  so  powerless  caa 
be  imagined.  And  they  haxe  taken  my  children  from  me,  all  mj 
children.  Even  my  little  darling  Aiuy,  they  ha%e  taken  her  toa 
Ah !  I  see  what  vou  are  thinking,  bat  I  am  aa  rational  aa  yourself  I 
Bernard." 

^  Bot,  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  what  are  yon  saying  I  We  do  not 
take  away  children  in  these  days,  at  least  not  by  loroe,  and  without 
law.  You,  who— mav  I  sav  it — hare  always  been  mv  model  of 
reason  and  kindness, — I  am  utterly  ashaiued  to  find  myself  pie- 
soming  to  offer  yon  advice — but  suiely  there  raUfet  be  some  itraoge 
misunderManding.  Who  could  take  the  young  ladies  away  frum 
Aspen  r  Ue  hardly  knew  what  he  said,  for  such  a  revelation  (ram 
the  calm,  mikl,  Jane  Wilnulow,  made  him  doubt  whether  he  were 
dreaming  or  awake. 

*  There  was  no  force  used,  and  ik>  law,  Mr.  Cariyon,  nor  was  it 
necessary.     Yev^eixlay  Mr.  Wilmslow  drove  up  to  his  door  in  a  phae- 
ton which  has  been  lent  him  by  Lord  Koukbury.  and  touk  the  three   ^ 
girls  for  a  drive.     Ue  returned  at  uigiit  without  them.*^ 

^  Ilaving  lefl  them,  where — in  heaven's  lumie  ?  Pshaw,^  ha 
added,  '^  1  am  a  fool  for  helping  to  agitate  yotL  He  has  left  them  on 
a  risit — where  T 

**  At  the  seat  of  your  friend.  Lord  Rookbary,  at  Rookton  W^oodSb" 

**  Well,**  said  Bernard,  "*  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  do,  a  very  strange 
thing ;  but,  except  ibrits  strangencM,  I  see  no  very  great  harm  in  it, 
and,  certainly,  nothing  to  cause  vou  all  this  distnsaa.  Surely,  it  can- 
not be  necessary  to  say  that,  at  Kookton  Woods,  the  house  of  a  no> 
bleman  old  enough  to  be  their  grandfather,  thev  will  receive  the  most 
moeful  attention,  and  I  am  only  surprised  mkX,  Xj^^^'dttjf^^a^s^'^ 
mhw,  sad  aU  ttUiing  yoa  acroaa  ihm  oonatrr  W  *yASi  ^^dmaT 
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"You  hare  nol  henrj  nil,  B«rnard." 

"  No,  I  feel  tliat,"  said  Catlyon ;  "  pray,  tell  me  what  I  am  mm  I 
^ould  hoar." 

"  Lord  Rookburv  has  proposed  for  Emms." 

"The  old  earl— lias  jiroposed  to  many  Miss  Wilni&low  ?'  repeated 
arlyon,  fairly  astonisht^  this  lime ;  "  And  she — but  »be  could  hardlj 
aiiBle" 

"  If  forty  years  had  been  taken  from  his  age,  and  the  uoioo  rear 

red  rational,  Emma  would  liave  hesitated  as  little  as  she  did  when 

9  asked  for  her  band  in  that  hall.     Emma  lofea  her  mother,  and 

comprehends  what  her  luother  has  endured  ;— no  earthly  temptatiaa 

pould  induce  a  daughter  of  Jane  Tracy  to  marry  a  profligate." 

"  He  was  refused,  of  course.    And  do  I  understand  that,  aAer  thal^ 

Lnd  knowing  il,  Mr.  Wiltnslow — " 

"  Yes.   You  have  described  Lord  Rookbnry,  and  best  know  nhether 

n  likely  to  be  deterreil  by  a  girl's  rejectiou,  when  ihatgiii'a 

0  bis  power.     Mr.  Wilnialow  is  his  slave,  and  I  am — mj 

Jiusband's." 

*'  Pardon  me,"  said  Carlyoa,  speaking  Mmething  hasliiy,  "  but  all 
Ihis  soutids  like  an  affair  of  the  stage,  not  of  i«ality.    1  cao  uods^ 
1  that  Mr.  Wilmslow  owes  Lord   Rookbury  money,  and  may, 
:  but  when  we  come  tti  forced  n 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 


A   TOUNO    WIFE^B  TROUBLES. 


A  WKW  days  elamed,  during  which  Mr.  Kether  reported  satisfactory 
progress  with  Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent^s  creditors,  most  of  whom  came 
to  terms,  even  without  the  application  of  tlie  screw,  which  tlie  former 
gentleman  kept  ready  in  case  of  need.  ^  Why  did  he  keep  away 
fiom  meT  was  the  general  inquiry.  **I  did  not  want  to  hurt  him; 
but  if  a  party  will  not  bo  seen  or  heard  of,  it  looks  shy  ?**  So  Mr. 
Kether  duly  cautioned  Paul  against  such  a  display  of  shyness  for  the 
fiiture  ;  and  Paul  promised  to  struggle  with  his  natural  modesty,  at 
the  other  assured  him  it  was  not  appreciated  in  mercantile  circles. 
The  aunts  and  godmother  behaved  pretty  well,  but  would  seem  to 
hare  had  their  eyes  a  little  opened  on  previous  occasions,  as  they 
insisted  on  their  advances  being  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kether, 
and  not  in  those  of  the  penitent  prisoner,  a  piecaution  which  Paul 
declared  to  be  highly  insulting  after  the  lavish  outlay  of  pathos  and 
protest  which  he  had  made  in  his  appeal  to  their  sympathies.  Bat 
the  checks  came  up,  carefully  drawn  in  neat,  stiff,  old  ladylike  handi^ 
and  Mr.  Chequerbent  justly  observed  that  painters  might  talk  as  they 
pleased,  but  never  did  a  little  bit  of  color  produce  so  cheerful  an 
effect  as  the  pink  paper  of  a  check  in  a  letter  to  a  hard-up  m<in. 

Less  lucky  was  the  poor  little  clerk  incarcerated  with  him,  and 
whole  spirits  Paul  good-naturedly  tried  to  keep  up,  with  less  succest 
day  after  day.  Physically,  as  well  as  mentally,  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
Mooi^  became  more  and  more  wretched,  as  the  period  of  his  impri»> 
oomeot  was  prolonged,  and  yet  seemed  no  nearer  its  termination.  For 
it  is  not  a  very  new  remark,  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  luxu- 
ries and  oomfortB  are  often  better  able  to  endure  privations  than  those 
to  whom  such  mattere  are  neater  rarities — anybody  who  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  take  a  rough  journey  with  hut  servant  has  made  the 
observation — it  also  occurred,  I  believe,  to  the  late  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, when  certain  military  officers  of  the  most  delicate  dandyhood, 
rather  distinguished  themselves  in  one  of  his  severest  cam{)aigns,  by 
complimenting  the  cdteietie  ii  la  chair  de  cheval,  while  the  privates 
were  almost  m  mutiny  against  their  rations.  Mooter  was  a  clean, 
tidy,  reg^ular  little  man,  who  hung  his  walls  at  home  witli  mazimi^ 
wnttc*n-  in  a  fine  hand,  and  framed,  whereby  he  reminded  himself 
that  there  was  a  place  for  every  thing  and  that  every  iIuui^*WnwJA  V>^ 
in  iuplaoiv  ^*  *  stitch  in  time  sav^  mn^^vViiX  ^i\%svA:Xvv»=w.N9»  \tfe5\.\a 
godliam^  Mod  Uuu  if  be  took  oiure  of  thft  ^TVTi\ef^V\iA\o^'^^^^'^^ 
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sre  of  themsekes.     His  clolhes-brush  had  its  hook,  and  so  had 

il-bnisb,  and  ba  "  did  not  lite"  lo  see  one  in  the  place  of^Ka 

Lher ;  and  tbe  plensiag  way  in  nbi(;h  he  looped  up  nnd  Inid  away 

Hunted,  would  have  delighted  Teresa  Tid;  ber- 

^li;  and  bavcturuisbed  her  with  h  niiieteenih  rule  t>f  life.     This  waa 

It  ihi!  d'enlure  to  brook  with  any  dej^i'ee  of  toleration  the  careless, 

pshod,  dilatory  lifo  of  a  dingj-  spongiug-hoxse.     At  first  he  strug- 

0  be  orderly  and  regular,  to  fini^  his  meals  at  speciGc  hour^ 

bd  to  keep  bis  clotlies  spolie^i,  and  his  linen  while.    But  the  deteiio- 

liting  influenoe  of  the  den  was  loo  mm;h  for  him  ;  and  as  tlto  weary 

j  wore   on,  and   hia   poor   iitlle  Mary  looked   sadder   and  BOnier 

■y  lime  she  came  to  ii>ee  him,  Abel  Mootet^H  resolution  declined. 

ivould  lie  in  bed  until  an  hour  at  trhich,  when  at  liberty,  half  bn 

_. '«  woik  was  done.     He  would  wear  alippen  all  day,  and  negleoied 

p   brush   hia  oout,  whii;h  becamu  creased  and  &ii(ty ;  and  he  u'ouM 

e  t-meared  aad  loppy  shirt  collar  three  momii^ 

II  sigus,  but  they  belonged  to  a  small  man — JB 

■rojHirtion,  who  knows  but  thnl  tliey  had  the  saiue  significanoe  as  the 

bkMn  ndedui«i  into  wliiuii  divers  grand  historical  pe.sonages,  wham 

13  iu'eveietii  to  lemeaik-r  in  such  uoiiipauy,  and  might  be  pulnntio 

b  mention,  I't-ll   in  tlieir  siiiierti  miffurtune^ !      Wben  my  good  fiend. 
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fbtnid  by  Mr.  CaH jon  among  his  correspondenoe,  wai  a  eleHt  in  a  < 

rj  and  h»  salary  was  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  y« 
that  very  foolish  little  man  was  ever  deluded  into  placing  i 
name  upon  a  bill,  to  serve  a  fneud,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  whicn 
can  only  he  solved  by  that  invaluable  mode  of  resolving  all  tlie  dit-'  I 
cords  in  earth^s  music,  a  reference  to  tlie  exceeding  folly  of  human 
nature.     It  was  done,  and  circumstances  over  which  his  Ihend  had  no 
control — friends  whom  one  assists  are  usually  and  cruelly  martyred 
by  such   circumstances — prevented  his  taking  up  the  document, 
though  they  did  not  prevent  his  going  over  to  Paris.     So,  in  doe 
time,  a  very  short  one,  Abel  Mooter  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Aarona, 
and  Mre.  Manr  Mooter,  his  three  month*s  wife,  was  at  her  poor  little 
wits*  end.     llow,  the  evening  when  he  had  been  walked  off  from  hit 
tea  by  the  officers,  she  did  run  about  those  two  small  rooms  of  theirs, 
furnished  so  scantily,  yet  witli  such  expenditure  of  thought,  and  oom- 
paiison,  and  bargaining!     How  she  looked  at  erery  article,  and 
counted  up  on  a  little  penny  slate  what  all  had  coat,  and  then,  belier- 
ing  that  she  could  raise  the  money,  she  hurried  in  a  good-natured 
bioker,  and  while  he  was  making  his  valuation — it  was  soon  done- 
she  was  considering  what  she  should  give  Abel  for  supper  when  he 
came  home  that  night  aAer  his  trouble.     She  had  all  but  decided  ou 
a  nibliit  and  onions,  rejecting  the  pretensions  of  aria-mode  bee(^  w 
the  broker  turned  round,  and  offered  her  a  quarter  of  the  sum 
wanted,  but  advised  her  not  to  sell.     What  a  cir  she  had  on  the 
as  he  went  away !     But  a  girl  who  can  cry  like  that  is  good  for 
something  beside  cr}'ing,  and  another  idea  struck  her.     In  a  minute 
she  was  up — had  instinctively  smoothed  the  bed,  and  her  own  pretty 
Lair,  and  was  off  to  her  mother.    That  old  lady  could  not  have  much 
money,  because  it  was  within  a  fortnight  of  her  next  dividend  being 
due  at  the  bank,  but  there  was  plate — there  were  the  six  spoons 
which  she  had  always  promise^  Mary,  besides  that  wonderful  silver 
teapot  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  presented  to  the  mother  on  her  wed- 
ding day  by  her  cou.<in  tlie  Lieutenant  in  the  Merchant  Service. 
Tliat  piece  of  plate  had  l>een  a  wonder  and  a  fear  in  the  family,  and 
it  was  dreailful  to  think  of  parting  with  it,  even  for  a  time,  but  with 
Abel  in  prison— on  hurried  Mary  Mooter.     Her  short  tale  was  soon 
told,  and  in  ten  minute^  with  the  troubled  old  lady's  fullest  consent, 
the  precious  boat  teapot  was  on  its  way  to  a  pawnbroker^     Mary 
was  not  to  rai^e  more  than  she  wanted,  as  there  was  no  use  in  paying 
interest,  but  she  was  to  tell  the  man  to  be  sure  and  lock  the  valuable 
up  in  his  strongest  and  safest  iron  chest. 

**  Rum-looking  affair,*^  remarked  the  keen-eyed  young  man,  whom 
Mar^'^A  |»retty  face  had  induced  to  attend  greatly  out  of  her  turn,  to 
the  wrath  of  the  occupant  of  tho  i\s\iVVia.tiCL  %Vt^>  %.  "w^TtA^y^iCRiai^ 
wmtberwoiOMn  who  was  pawning  some  Uce-^f^  la^ad^^  ^\»^  ^f*r 
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ie  (wliich  would  Dot  have  to  go  home  aotil  Saturday),  ia  order  to 
Q  out  ofplaige  tbii  ciuptDier's  tools  of  her  tips;  husbuid,  nhoJW 
,  heard  of  a  job — and  not  much  to  ibe  satisfoctioo  of  a  ima 
ing  fellow,  who  had  got  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  Bible,  and  a  stomadi- 
Qip  beri>re  him,  probably  all  his  available  movables,  and  whom  a 
g  lady,  whose  face  was  set  Cr^mome-wards,  impatiently  awaited  at 
«ufeutioner'a.  "  Yes,  a  rum-looking  afikir,  but  I  dcfsay  thou^t 
fcuite  stunaing  \u  iu  time.     Vour  own,  of  course  !" 

'*  My  mother's  sir,"  said  the  accurate  Uary,  somethiug  flurried  at 


.  she  sends  you  with  it,  my  dear,"  said  the  young  man,  famil- 
"  It's  all  right,  I  can  see."     And  he  proceeded  to  open  Hia 
e^sel,  and  to  poise  it  in  his  hand. 
bi'en  waiting  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Jamea,"  grumbled  (Le  w^her* 


"  Then,  in  course,  you  can  wait  a  little  looger,  being  used  to  it," 
Lbserved  Mr.  James,  without  evenlookiug  up  irom  the  article  he  was 

£"  Well,  my  deai;  and  what  does  your  respected  moths 
ia  remarkable  article  !" 
*■  Tweoty  pounds,  if  you  please  sir,"  said  Mary,  confidently. 
"  Shilling  you  mean,"  eiiid  the  pawnbroker,  believing  that  in  her 
fusler  she  had  used  t!ic  wrong  word.     "  Well,  yon  see,  it's  very  light. 
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kirdiicf  yoa  lort  fer  me — what  a  power  of  oaths  I  bad  to  swear  be- 
fiM^e  lady  would  believe  I  never  had  it'* 

M  denay  yoa  keep  ia  very  good  practice  at  that  work,  Mrs.  Sudds. 
Sometimes  I  should  almost  believe  you  mjrself^  if  I  did  not  know  you 
•o  well.  In  a  minute,"  he  added,  nodding  to  a  tall,  well-dressed,  dia- 
apated-looking  man,  with  an  imperial,  who  had  leant  forward  to 
watdi  Mary  Mooter,  and  now  made  signs  to  the  pawnbroker,  who  ap- 
peared to  know  him.    *^  Fve  sent  up  for  it** 

**  Keep  it  to-niffht,**  said  the  other ;  "  on  second  thoughts,  I  think  I 
want  the  money. 

*^  Very  well,**  said  the  young  man.  "  Fll  get  you  back  the  dupli- 
cate, wluch  is  gone  upstairs.** 

**  Take  care  of  it  for  me,**  said  the  other  hastily,  and  darted  out 
The  pawnbroker  saw  through  the  game  in  a  moment 

**  My  dear,**  he  said,  sharply  beckoning  Mary,  who  had  been  slowly 
refolding  her  treasure  in  its  papers.  She  brightened  up,  poor  thing, 
in  the  hope  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  better  offer,  and  drew  close 
to  the  counter. 

**  If^**  he  whispered,  ^  a  man  with  a  tuft  on  his  chin  speaks  to  you, 
the  less  you  speak  to  him  the  better  for  your  mother,  and,**  he  added, 
observing  that  Mary's  glove  was  off,  ^  for  somebody  else,  I  see.** 

She  listened  without  much  comprehension  of  his  meaning,  and 
went  sadly  out  of  the  place,  and  towards  her  mother's.  As  she  reached 
the  comer  of  Bayling  Plac^,  she  was  accost«^  by  a  tall  stranger,  who 
said,  in  a  gentlemanly  voice,  and  raising  his  hat, — 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.     Are  you  Mrs.  Arti8h*8  daughter  ?** 

^  Yes,  sir,**  said  Mary,  surprised. 

"*  She  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Does  she  %'ery  much  want  the 
money  which  you  have  been  trying  to  get  at  the  pawnbroker*8  ?^I 
am  not  rich,  but  sooner  than  that  woman  should  want — I  would^ 
never  mind.     Tell  me,  is  she  in  any  distress  ?** 

He  spoke  so  earnestly,  and  as  one  who  did  not  wish  to  make  many 
words  iKffoie  acting,  that  Mary  felt  she  had  a  friend.  She  briefly  ex- 
plained her  trouble,  and  the  stranger  listened  with  attention. 

**  He  is  locked  up  for  thirty-five  pounds,  you  say  ?**  said  the  stran- 
ger, thoughtfully. 

^  Yes,  but  we  liad  five  in  the  house,  and  mother  has  six,  and  we 
oould  nunage  the  other  four — if  we  had  only  the — the  twenty,**  said 
Mary,  in  whose  eyes  the  sum  had  become  not  lightly  to  be  named, 
since  the  sad  defeat  of  her  teapot 

**  It  is  strange,**  said  the  otlier.  "  I  was  in  the  shop  with  you,  and 
had  actually  put  down  ten  pounds  to  redeem  some  things  of  my  own, 
when  somethinij^  suggested  to  roe  to  hold  the  monoy.  There  is  ten 
fer  you,**  he  added,  placing  a  note  in  her  hand. 

10* 
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-t  ruDDin^  over  witb  Ihanlu,  "  nbom 

1  Be«  tnotlier."  ^ 

"No.  1  should  not  be  welcome; 

u  the  only  return  for  wlial  I  may 

1.  Aniah  tbAt  you  hnre  seen  me. 

's  Russell ;  but  not  a  word  to 

\  liATe  a  right  lo  o 


I   "Oil,  sir!"  said  Marv,  her  hea 
II  I  spiiaking  to  f     Come  in  au 
"  No,"  siiid  the  sIrHnger,  aaiJIy. 
■t  anj  nte  Dot  yet.     Promise  me. 
lo,  that  j-Du  iTtll  Dot  me'niioD  to  Mis 
will  tell  you  my  uame,  of  coui^; 
ur  mother,  until  1  de5ii«  it" 
"  Of  courae,  sir,"  said  little  Matr,  " , 

ru  tenus;  but  if  you  tliinb  inollier  bents  but  old  grudgu  agHinst 
u,  or  anybody  else,  I  iissure  you—" 
I  "  Uusli,  hush !  Not  %  woiil  of  it,"  said  the  other  impress!v«1f. 
Vou  revive  recollections  which  hud  belter  b«  let  alone.  Your  motlier 
rt'cd  me  ivell.  and  I — but  no  matter.  Time  i^  precious.  It  b 
>n-  nine  o'clock,  and  if  your  husband  ia  to  be  relent  to-night,  ws 
Kst  be  speedy,  I  hiive  only  another  sovereign  or  two  about  me.  but 
home  i  Lnve,  1  thiuk,  enough  to  make  np  the  balanc«.  Come  oo 
my  house  at  once,  and  I  will  give  it  you." 

"  How  shrill  I  ever  thank  you !"  said  poor  Mary,  exulting  in  tlw 
liouglit  of  her  husband's  liberation. 

ur  mother  Hhsl!  thank  me," said  the  stranger,  "when  Ibe  Utoo 

Here,  cab !"    be  cried,  as  a  vehicle  trawled  slowly  along. 

■iied,  hard-mouthed  animal  was  iucontinenlly  tu^^ed  round,  and 
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Ae  nelodnimatie  ttmnger  tbrew  himself  on  gnavd,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
ttfL  that  before  the  officer  could  interfere,  the  soi-disant  Mr.  Russell, 
wiln  a  very  fierce  curso»  had  delivered  a  smashing  blow  into  the  face 
of  the  pawnbroker,  which  sent  him  down  at  the  foot  of  the  lamp. 

**Tase  that,  and  mind  your  own  business  in  future,'^  said  Mr.  Roa- 
aell,  with  a  savage  laugh.    The  officer  seized  him  by  the  collar. 

**Just  the  thing,"  said  the  policeman.  "  Wuss  assault,  more  na- 
provoked,  I  never  see.  For  you,  m*m,  I  should  say  the  sooner  yon 
went  home  the  better.    And  as  for  you,  cabby,  cut  it** 

"*  But  here  is  his  money ,*^  said  Mar}%  holding  out  the  bank  note  at 
arm^s  lengtli,  as  if  afraid  it  would  injure  her;  "take  his  money,  pray  da** 

** Money  no  object,"  said  the  officer,  "especially  when  the  notes 
comes  out  of  the  Bank  of  Elegance ;  curl  your  hair  with  it,  m'm  ;  he's 
got  plenty  more  in  his  pocket,  I  dessay." 

"  I  warned  you  against  him,"  said  the  pawnbroker,  sorrowfully  pick- 
ing himself  up,  and  holding  his  hand  over  his  astonished  nose,  "  but 
I  doubted  you  minded  me,  and  I  owed  him  a  grudge.  Don't  forget 
your  teapoL" 

And  the  plaintiff^  the  defendant,  and  the  executive  departed,  lear- 
ing  Mary  to  return,  in  no  alight  state  of  bewilderment,  to  her  parents 
BrsiHuoor  front. 


^»  1 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

8KCRET8   COMB   OUT. 

"  CoNFiDKiniAL  communications  broken  off,"  murmured  the  etil 
to  himself  as  he  entered  the  room  with  Henry  Wilmslow.  "Our 
TOUttg  secretary  is  diplomatizing  without  his  patron's  leave.  Well, 
iir.  Carlyon,"  he  said,  "  how  did  the  Forester  supper  go  off  ?  I  was 
honored  with  orders  to  attend,  but  could  not  I  hope  the  esteemed 
lady  was  hospitable." 

"  More  hospitable  than  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  said  Cariyon,  who  thought 
that  Jane  would,  perhaps  be  glad  to  make  her  escape, — "  for  although 
I  have  nleaded  my  extreme  need,  I  have  heard  no  orders  given  lor 
my  comfort." 

*"  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  Bernard,**  said  Mrs.  Wilmslow, 
catching  at  once  her  young  friend's  eye  and  meaning,  and  rising  to 
leave  the  room* 

«*  There's  a  bell,  Mre.  Wilmslow,  I  suppose,"  said  Henry,  wiijh  %  <Sop 
tal^fial  mMoo0r,  ioteoded  to  prevent  bei  go\ik^ 
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"  But  I  hare  rung  it  four  times  without  anj  rwolt,"  said  Bernard 
vory  coolly,  and  opening  tlie  door  for  Jan»,  who  wetit  out  nther  hast- 
ily UDder  coVlt  of  this  little  bit  of  protection. 

"A  viaiou  of  Mr,  Carlyon's  future  L-iuaiph«,"  said  Lord  Rookbary. 
"  He  has  opened  his  budget  so  eogrossiiigly  that  diaucr  is  quite  for- 
gotten  in  the  houi«.  Aud  how  do  you  get  on  with  the  religions  and 
gracious  Selwyn !  Does  he  often  set  you  to  prepare  a  prtcit  of  a 
chapter  of  Ezetiel  or  Habakfcuk,  by  way  of  jimciice  t  And  is  it  tma 
that  he  calls  in  all  the  clerks  to  prayere,  before  sending  out  a  dis- 
paicli  r 

"  I  should  disgrace  your  recommendation,  my  lord,  if  I  let  out  offi- 
cial secrets,"  said  Carlyon,  "  but  1  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  mate- 
rially injurious  lo  the  public  interest  if  I  admit  that  we  get  on  pretty 

'■  He  gives  me  a  very  good  account  of  your  capacities,"  said  the 
earl,  "  and  I  think  that  if  you  would  let  him  convert  you,  he  would 
most  likely  introduce  you  to  a  capita!  match,  by  way  of  proripg  that 
Providence  lakes  care  of  the  believer.  1  would  not,  were  I  m  your 
place,"  added  his  loi'dsbip  significantly,  "let  any  tnfle  stand  in  the 
way  of  my  spiritual  and  lenipoml  proaperily." 

"  Such  a  pnze  is  one  of  the  ihiogs  which  your  lordship  likes  to  aes 
those  in  whom  you  are  good  enough  lo  be  interested,"  n 
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« Wfant  firr  Mod  HfiDfy  bliiDtlj.  ^Is  tbm  aor  thing  cHraor- 
dinary  in  the  MiflB  WilmtlowB  going  to  Tint  hit  lordMiip,  thetr  mfigb- 
bor  in  the  ooantj,  and  if  I  maj  say  to,  my  lord,  their  fatker'a  tifittd  1 
I  doQ*t  nnderrtand  your  obaerration,  Mr.  Carlyon,  which  aemm  ^niUs 
uncalled  for." 

^Dear  me,**  aaid  Bernard,  with  moch  deference,  ''do.  not  kd  me 
be  misanderatood ;  I  only  meant,  that  with  three  such  very  ttffn^M 
▼ifltora  at  Rookton,  one  felt  surprified  to  meet  Lord  Boc^bury  any* 
idiere  else." 

''There  it  is,  Wilmdow,''  said  his  lordfthip,  laughiof^  '^thiw;  y^tuf 
fellowB  cannot  imagine  it  possible  for  older  men  t/>  d^ny  ximttm^Um 
the  pleasure  of  the  society  of  women,  eren  when  grave  tnMXOen  urn 
in  question." 

"  I  could  not  be  aware  of  these  gniTiti^ai,  you  kjy/w,**  hu^\ 
Carlyon. 

"Why,  you  come  and  announce  them,**  said  Jy/rd  H/x/kl/vrr« 
sharply;  "you  tell  us  of  an  emergency,  and  tliat  Mr  M^/i^w'/nii^ 
the  great  lawyer,  is  coming  down,  and  that  ytM  are  Uftn  frt^n  ^it^ 
business  of  your  country  to  help  him,  an^J  then  j*/u  my  ttuu  y/g  mrn 
not  aware  of  grave  matters  being  in  question.  Are  y/a  tifA,  a  JJUUr 
inconsistent,  my  young  diplomat  f* 

A  little  less  self-possesnon,  and  the  fictj'^n  (^\r<Ai  liad  ^ttifrnt^  f/r 
poor  Janets  benefit  had  at  once  been  scatUrr*:'].  J/tjt  iVrfuard  uif^ 
Lord  RookbuiT*8  suspicious  eye  very  fX^yiWy,  ab'i  r<^i^i  — 

"  But  may  1  ask  how  my  news,  brouf^flit  an  h^/or  a(('/.  au^W]  U*  yfhit% 
your  lordship  from  Rookton  W/xid%  which  y</u  miait  have  l«ft  l^^/re 
I  even  entered  the  county  T 

"  He  stands  cross-examining  very  well,"  ii«i«l  Oie  ^'sH,  with  a  mu'iU, 
"  I  shall  leave  him  to  you,  WilmsU/w."  fV/r  in  truth,  thMifffi  tlie 
keen  old  man  believed  that  Carlyon  had  anu^.  down  *m  Mr»,  Wilrn»- 
k>w*s  request,  he  did  not  wi^h  to  mortify  J^marri,  m\um%  \t^;  \t)wA,  \ty 
pressing  the  point,  and  much  preforre'i  tiiat  lleriry  %\ttfiM  f(ive  the 
offence. 

"  Meantime,  as  a  witness  is  entitled  to  refr*Ahinetit,**  sai^i  (Uuly^m, 
"I  will  see  whether  mine  is  in  progr^M.**  Ami  lie  Mt  tlie  t'Mftn,  e 
wanceuvre  which  occurred  to  tlie  earl  aa  sr/tnething  11  k^  that  'A  /rest' 
ling,  in  chess,  when,  an  attack  being  pre|j«red,  t)«e  dtadel  itielf  Mfd* 
denJT  shifts  its  place. 

**  Your  wife  haa  managed  to  send  to  Mol«iworth,"  said  f/ird  lUjfAi' 
bury,  aa  aooo  as  the  door  closed,  "  and  he  baa  clKJwn  Ui  get  thia 
youngster  to  come  down  to  reconnoitre.  That  is  the  state  *A  matterii 
Wilmslow."  • 

"  Curse  his  impudence,"  said  the  AmDaasador,  angrily.  "  f>oo'i 
yon  think  I  ought  to  kick  him  out  of  my  bouse  T 

What «  mi^chieroits  oM  man  that  VoiA  mm\  01  t0aBm^>Mril 
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omcnding  any  mch  oonrse,  but  be 
drd,  and  instftotly  delermined  to  lor- 

I  mm. 

Vour  bigh  geutlemanty  spirit,"  he  mid,  '>  has  pointed  out  tb« 

*r  (^oiirse,  as  I  knew  it  would."     And  as  Henry's  face  grew 

er  under  this  unexpected  answer,  Lord  Roolibiiiy  quire  cbuckled. 

You  think  he  ought  to  he  turned  out !"  wid  Hr.  Wilmslovr,  iii»- 

iiilely  softening  the  form  of  proceeding. 
"Kicked  oui,"  said  the  ruthless  eail,  "  was  your  first  eipresaon,  I 
.     And  the  impulses  of  an  arisloorstio  nature  like  youra  may  be 
trusted,"  he  added,  respeclfiilly. 
'■  The  only  thing  that  makes  me  hesitate,"  said  Henry,  "  is  ths 

iglit  that  he  is  in  some  way,  I  believe,  a  friend  of  your  lordship'R. 
Iiat  is  the  only  thing,  and  the  respect  I  have  for  you  would  make 

Hippress  my  iiatund  indignation,  and  simply  tell  him — tell  him  ia 

lie  perhaps. — thnt  he  hftd  better  go  away." 
"  My  dear  Wilmslow,"  f*''^  the  unhallowed  peer,  getting  op  and 

ping  tile  otber's  hnud,  "I  fully  feel  all   your  delicacy,     liut  it 

I  never  be  said  thtit  vour  frlAidsbip  for  Charles,  Earl  of  Rookbuiy, 

reuluil  the  due  assertion  of  your  honor.     Act,  therefore,  as  yoa 

n  tliat  honor  diclntes." 

Q  humbugs  stood  for  a  moment  band  in  band.     But  ns 
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*T  lum  been  thinKof  fib  the  vcit  desoc;*  and  Heorr,  "  tot  Ok 

trmiiMctioDS  run  over  so  inaDV  rean  that  I  am  fasr'.r  keviidefedL 
We  must  have  had  a  pnecioos  deal  c^  mooer  ooi  c^  hlia,  benda  bia 


u 
a 


Have  you  no  account  of  his — did  he  newr  g:re  too  acr  f 
I  Mem  to  think,^  said  HeDrr.  routing.  **  ti^at  mhfn  «e  Kgned 
those  last  things  he  did  show  me  foroetL:Qg.'" 

*^  Signed  what,  signed  when,  Mgned  where  P  uid  the  eaH  qmrklr* 
**  You  never  told  roe  of  that.  Let's  hear  ail  about  iL  AVilu  were 
they,  eh  1    That's  the  main  poinL.*^ 

•*  Well,  if  vou  a&k  roe  that,"  said  HenrT,  i^owlr. 

"  I  do— of  counse,*'  Aaid  the  ifuj*t>-Tjt  p«rr. 

**'  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  han^^J  if  I  can  tflh  toyl.**  con- 
tinued Mr.  Wilmslow.  ''Jane  Eeem«fri  to  under^t^n*!  thern.  but  I 
don't  know  whether  she  did,  woff»«'n  are  •'Uch  humbugs  az>d  hrp»- 


cntes." 


"^If  she  did  she  won't  tell  now."  said  thf;  eaiL  promptly.  '*  But 
confound  you,  roan,  you  roust  kiiow  «h<^L^r  tl.<e  tLin^  were  roort- 
gagea,  or  settlements,  what  their  g»-Deral  ratur^r  mai.  Vou  c^rrtjkioly 
would  not  be  soch  a  preposterous  jafrkan  a^  Xo  go  aiyj  f  ign  in  tJM 
dark.** 

**  Xo,  it  was  not  in  the  dark,^  nid  the  Kt^rsI  Ifenry,  **  th^^gh.  br 
the  way,  the  light  was  not  a  \ery  good  ocie.  bfring  only  a  lamp,  with 
a  shade  to  it.** 

**  Ah  r  said  Lord  Rookbnry.  snatching  at  the  nMrr«n^t  trifV,  **  then 
yon  Mgned  them  at  night,  afb-r  rf-^nilar  hotjr*  of  btLMneM.  WliO  atw 
you  Mgn  ? — some  of  his  clerks,  *rh  T 

"  No.**  said  WiIin*low,  - 1  know  nil  </  th«fm.  Larinsr  hn4  to  see 
them  a  good  deal  ti»o  f*fVen.  I  ihink  M«/!^ftw«>rth  ha^J  •om«:U>jy  np- 
ftairs,  whom  he  called  down  to  »itiK-»«  f>m  Hifiiifjt:.'' 

•*  Ami  nt  nigfit,  too,  but  there  mii^it  \p:  n*AUiufr  in  thai,"  |X;odefed 
Lord  Kix)kburv. 

•*  Yw,"  Miid  Uenrj-  \Vilm«low.  •*  ther«r  wa«  »•«;*!  hi  rig  in  it.  I  Lave 
no  «4fcri*ts  fiom  you.  my  lo:d.  fiui-*;  you  have  h^juo  «^l  m«;  with  a  our 
friendship." 

**  Nor  1  any  f  om  you.  my  de  tr  f.*iIovi-,  f.>r  whtn  on*?  find*  a  kifK]r««] 
spirit,  oui.'  trLS*3«  evffTy  thing  ?m  hiiii.**  «-iid  *.Ur  fhil ;  -  \ou  know  I  t^^M 
vou  only  ve^terdav  nb^u:  Mo»h*T  Carhun<'!#'.  m,  mri  on." 

"  You  did  so,  my  lord,"  ^aid  H«fnry,  ^  and  1  hof<r  Lam  wo'thv  of 
vour  conndt-nce.     I  mn.^  fir*''' iT  to  «>av  that  tlie  f«*al  reason  whr  this 
UMn«'M  was  tr:inv»i.t«»d  at  ni^ffi:  hm  that — tliat  I,  U-ing  lather  un«kr 
a.cliiU'I,  and  I  mny  ^y  uy  a  tr-*f — " 

"  D«'iu-<.'d  <Hid  j'ljire'i  l«,r  lii«*  fa*h»T  <-(  a  f«n»i!y  T  iutefjarulated 
Lord  Rookbury. 
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Jnas  rather  the  ticket  for  me  to  be  scarce  until  the  Philistznes  had 

"Confiiuiiil  your  slang!"  Mid  the  hasty  earl,  speakdng  of  couna 

Uith  the  freedoDi  of  fi-Kndship  to  the  man  he  had  just  eulc^ied. 

'  You  mean  that  you  were  afraid  lo  be  out  in  the  daylight,  because 

f  the  bailiffs  T 

"Something  of  that  sort,"  &aid  Henry,  a  little  sulkily,  for  the  eail 

fiad  daslied  at  liim  unceremoniously. 

"  Don't  mind  my  plain  sjwaking,  my  dear  Wilmalow,"  said  Lord 
Kookbury;  "Imo^i  hke  a  man  very  much  indeed  before  I  franklj 
him  know  my  miud.     And  this  was  yonr  condition  when  yoa 
^ji'd  the  deeds.     When  was  this!" 
"Not  long  l>efi>re  we  came  here," 
"Bui,  after  the  decision  which  gave  yoti  Aspen  Court!" 
"Certainly,  uerfainly,  my  lord.     I  remember  there  was  something 
|ibout  Aspen  Court  in  iJie  deeds." 

Tli  be  bcaiiid  there  was,"  wiid  the  earl.     "Tell  me,  Wilraslow, 
pid  Molesworih  give  you  any  money  then?" 

"  Yes,"  Bajd  Henry  ;  "  then,  and  about  that  time,  we  had  a  pret^ 
mp,  but  I  I'urget  the  amount."  He  did  not  forget  the  grand  nm- 
■  elosk,  willi  sabk-s,  though  (winch  look  the  money  ihiit 
e  bought  tiotlies  for  his  g^rls,  and  a  good  deal  more),  or 
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Bot  whit  a  man  will  be  at  the  last,  I  am  afraid  we  must  wait  for  the 
last  to  know." 

**  You  speak  as  if  you  had  reason  to  doubt  him,"  said  the  ear],  with 
that  happy  manner,  evincing  interest  but  avoiding  intrusion,  which 
he  had  studied  so  carefully,  and  found  so  useful,  especially  with 
women  of  the  best  class. 

**•  Ah,  no,"  said  poor  Jane ;  "  my  days  for  trusting  or  doubting  are 
pretty  well  done."  And  her  eyes  glistened,  but  she  affected  to  busy 
nerself  about  some  household  trifle,  and  concealed  her  agitation. 

**WHy,  Mr.  Carlyon,  what  can  you  have  been  saying  to  Mrk 
Wilmslow  to  make  her  so  melancholy?**  said  Lord  Kookbury.  ''You 
are  a  nice  person  to  enliven  the  Bower  of  Beauty,  as  we  used  to  call 
a  lady*s  room,  in  my  younger  days." 

**  On  the  contrary,"  said  Bernard,  **•  I  almost  venture  to  hope  that 
I  have  talked  Mrs.  Wilmslow  into  something  like  cheerfulness." 

**  You  have  brought  her  some  good  news,  then  ?  Of  course  I  must 
not  ask  what  they  are,  but  perhaps  her  husband  may." 

^Certainly,  I  have  a  right  to  hear  them,"  said  A\  ilmslow. 

**  Why,  no,"  said  Carlyon,  who  determined  to  meet  the  inquisito- 
rial tendencies  of  Lord  Rookbury*s  conversation  as  quietly  as  possible ; 
^  I  had  nothing  so  dignified  as  news  to  tell,  but  I  tried  to  make  some 
London  gossip  acceptaUe — not  a  very  easy  task,  for  Mrs.  Wilmslow 
does  not  much  care  for  such  things,  but  she  has  been  so  good  as  to 
listen,  and  I  think  to  laugh.  What  an  excellent  look-out  these  win- 
dows give — almost  the  best  in  the  line." 

**  Ask  Mrs.  Wilmslow  to  give  you  the  room,  when  she  gives  you 
Miss  Kate,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  jerking  the  startling  speech  into  the 
middle  of  the  group,  like  a  shell. 

It  hit  the  three  others  very  suddenly  and  very  hard.  They  all 
three  sat  for  a  moment,  as  if  nothing  had  been  said,  and  then  the 
shell  exploded.  Cariyon  blushed  to  the  very  eyes  with  a  mixed  feel- 
ing, in  which,  however,  anger  was  a  large  comjionent  Mrs.  Wilms- 
low experienced  a  choking  sensation  which  perhaps  prevented  her 
from  quite  knowing  at  the  instant  what  hurt  she  felt  While  the 
coarser  nature  of  Wilmslow  recei%'ed  its  shock  of  surprise,  and  imme- 
diately broke  out  lie  began,  of  course,  with  an  oath,  and  pro- 
ceeded— 

"^Gire  him  Miss  Kate!  your  lordship  is  joking.     But  by  — ,  if  I  ^ 
thought  that  my  wife  luid  been  encouraging  the  young  gentleman  in 

any  such  d— d  idea,  I'd .**    He  clencheil  his  fist  and  ground 

his  teeth,  his  oratorical  resources  not  supplying  him  on  the  instant 
with  a  threat  of  sufficient  terror.     Lord  Kookbur}*  smiled  to  see  how 
inatinUively  WilniMlow's  rage  walked  away  from  the  two  men,  and 
aattkd  upon  his  helpless  wife.    Wilmslow  waa  ti  icQtNb:^  YAi^^o^imM^ 
mpoiiee  repotUi  gn. 
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Carlyon  was  (he  nexl  lo  speak,  and,  in  tie  ooofusion  of  iden 
Ivhicli  followeii  tbe  eail's  remnrb,  liis  mind  BRRlcbetl  at  the  first  OM 
iiiili  offered,  and  whiili  was  hIiiiobI  forced  upon  him  bv  Wilraslow. 
"The  young  gentleman,  Mr,  Wilmslow,"  he  said,  haughtilj',  "b 
it  in  the  habit  of  accepting  any  encoungemeot  which  cnn  expoie 
e  persoTi  who  gives  il  to  inauU  aod  bruwlily.  I  don'l  suppoae  Ui»t 
111  can  imderBtMnd  hinv  offensife  yoitr  speech  is,  and  certainly  it  is 
it  in  Mt9.  Wilmslow'a  presence  that  I  cnn  reply  to  it  as  it  deserves. 
jt  if  you  will  be  goo<l  enough  to  imagine  that  I  have  said  to  yoa 
Bttiy  what  jou  would  least  like  lo  hear,  you  will  much  oblfge  me." 
IlenryV  wrath  had  been  uu-h  n  mere  impulse  that  it  speedily 
Jhmk  away  from  its  duty  of  Eustaining  him  in  the  face  of  a  counter- 
lauglit.  Dut  still,  under  the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  his  patron,  ■ 
a  must  show  some  6ghl.  and  Wilmslow  felt  himself  bound  toblua- 
out  something  about  infernal  mistakes,  and  people  forgetting  their 
ition,  and  tbe  desirability  of  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon's  walking  off 
Il  himself.  But  then  tbe  woman's  lum  came,  and,  as  n^al,  tin 
lale  and  superioi'  creatures  had  cause  lo  be  ashamed  of  the  figures 

"  Bernard,"  she  said, ''  for  my  sake  you  will  do  as  you  have  before 
llhis  unhspjiy  houw.  You  wili  retrain  from  angry  words. 
'        '  '         ■  ■    -  '1  confidence  in  your  honor.  I 
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Init  tbat  if  we  could  search  into  the  mysteries  of  a  mother's'lovo,  her 
heart  was  rennng,  after  a  hainh  and  sudden  shock,  and  was  rejoicing 
that  a  cliild*:)  confidence  had  not  been  stolen  awnj  from  her.  I  tliiuk 
that  Jane  Wihnslow  had  suffered  too  much  of  mere  insult  and  out- 
rage in  her  time  to  feel  the  ordinary  indignation  whicli  Lortl  Rook- 
buryV  t^fieoch  would  have  called  up  in  a  mother  untried  bj  Uie  results 
of  a  maninge  uiih  a  man  who  had  been  **a  little  too  gay." 

It  was  now  Lord  RookbuiVs  turn,  and  if  anybody  who  reads  this 
story  could  have  seen  that  ol<l  man's  fare,  the  kindliness,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  himself  a  good  (h.»al  huit,  and  the  desire  to  make 
all  right  and  comfortable,  we  should  get  very  little  credit  for  any 
thing  we  may  hei^after  have  to  say  ai^ainst  him. 

He  could  not  tell  them  how  he  regn»tted  his  having  been  Iwtrayed 
into  a  sjjei'ch  which  had  given  pain.  He  solemnly  assured  them  that 
it  aruKe  fi\)m  a  ceit;iin  misuuderstanding  on  his  ]>a'.t,  which  he  now 
cleariv  saw,  and  he  wondered  how  he  could  have  so  far  blundered. 
But  the  manly  and  spiriteil  conduct  of  his  young  friend,  Mr.  Cailyon, 
must  have  rai<eii  him  in  the  estimation  of  them  all,  and  he  could  not 
help  adding — even  though  his  doing  so^  involved  a  little  revelation 
on  his  jiart,  for  which  Mr.  Cariyon  wa<*  doubtless  not  prepared — U^at 
he  hail  a  right  to  regret  an  engag«*ment  which  put  an  end  to  hb 
bones  of  calling  that  gentleman  his  brother-in-law. 

Now,  thought  his  lordship,  and  with  a  sweet  smile,  let^tis  see 
whether  she  has  told  him.  Hut  Carlyon's  attention  w:us  turned  upon 
Jane,  who  l»ecame  very  pale  at  Lc^rd  Rookbury's  last  words,  and 
Boeme^l  to  ke(*p  hei'self  from  fainting  by  a  strong  eflbrt. 

''S«>me  water,''  he  said,  darting  to  the  bell,  and  pulling  violently. 
A  moment  or  two,  and  he  re{K.'ated  his  effort,  but  no  ser\'ant  ap- 
peared.    Dusk  was  coming  on. 

'*C>h,  by  Georg»»"  said  Henrj'  Wilmslow,  glad  of  nn  excuse  for  re- 
suming ]>eac*'lul  ivlations,  "  yuu  may  pull  the  house  down,  but  you 
will  get  no  hearing,  'i'here's  a  fight  out  by  Bogley  Bottom,  and  one 
of  the  fellows  is  cousin  to  our  servant  giils.  Til  lay  my  head  tlie 
ftluts  have  run  off  to  know  how  the  affair  has  gone.  1  should  have 
gone  m}'self  but  for  his  lordship  l»eing  heie." 

Lord  Kookbur}'  sprang  up  with  a  Inn's  agility. 

**  Dogley  Bottom,^  he  said,  with  something  almost  amounting  to    < 
agitation*    '*ril — no,  no.    Heie,  Cariyon.    Come  here,  man,"  he  said, 
itamping.     ^'Soe  to  your  wife,  Wilmslow." 

liis  gestures  were  ro  sudden  and  imperative,  that  IVmard  felt 
tJiov  ou<rlit  to  Ik*  obeved.  He  crossed  the  rixim  to  Lord  Rookburv, 
who  drMgg<sl  him  fiom  i*  by  the  ami,  Jin<l  when  in  the  pass;ig«»,  said 
a  few  InL^tv  womK  wlrn'h  iii«*tantlv  tlircw  <'ai!yon  inti>  a  *»'iil  tWavr 
excitement  Uu  broke  Loin  Loid  UookWi^t^  \ivAl\>«^A  \m^\>:^  >a 
ih^  stmir-heatL 
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'"  Suiy,  stay — one  moment — you'll  save  time  by  it !     My  horta,  ona 

iliiun,  is  io  the  stable  here.     Take  him,  and  ride  like ," 

It  Has  H  stJ-oDg  comparison,  no  doubl,  but  Carlyon  did  nol  hear  it 
iur,  will)  a  vrord  of  asaent,  ha  fled  dowo  ihe  staire,  aad  in  an  in- 
dibly  short  space  of  lime  Lord  Rookbury  heard  the  clatter  of  w«U- 
:>va  hoofe,  as  a  re;:kless  horseman  dashed  away  &om  AgpeD  Couit 


CEAITER  XXIX. 

NoTBiHa  could  be  much  simpler  (»'  more  strughtforward  thiu  (bs 
Irocess  by  which  (Le  three  young  Indies  of  Aspen  became  the  invol- 
Bnlary  guests  of  the  lord  of  Itookton  Woods.  As  Mrs.  Wilmslow  b» 
Tftid,  iheir  pupa,  driving  rotind  (tf  lie  dwr  in  8  phseton  lect  him  by 
'        Miging  earl,  invited  thtni  to  mke  ft  long  round  willi  him,  and. 
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to  do  to,  and  it  suited  bim  just  then,  very  particularly.  They  had 
their  fiuher  with  them,  too,  which  was  someUiiDg  after  all,  bad  style 
of  fiuher  as  he  was.  If  they  had  noticed  the  intense  contempt  which, 
for  one  second.  Lord  Rook  bury  concentrated  into  a  glance  at  Henry 
Wiimslow,  as  the  latter,  in  his  false  and  made  voice,  desired  that  the 
carriage  might  be  lHt>ught  round  again  in  an  hour,  the  poor  girla 
might  have  had  their  filial  instincts  unpleasantly  quickened. 

For  reasons  of  his  own,  I  suppoete,  the  earl  did  not  conduct  his 
visitors  through  his  house  by  the  usual  route,  but  ordering  lunch,  he 
led  them  in  and  out  among  the  labyrinths  of  which  mention  was 
made  a  long  time  ago,  and  in  each  room  he  seemed  rather  bent  upon 
directing  their  attention  to  some  single  object,  than  upon  mriking 
them  understand  the  plan  of  the  mansion.  Still,  he  did  all  with  so 
little  effort,  that  Emma  and  her  sisters  could  hardly  notice  that  they 
were  rather  hurried  from  point  to  point.  They  saw  the  gallery,  and 
the  library,  and  the  conservatory ;  and  then  lunch  was  announced, 
and  the  earl  took  them  up  stairs  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  from  the 
latter  to  the  drawing-room  floor,  whence  crossing  two  or  three  pas- 
sages, they  came  to  a  charming  circular  room,  furnished  with  great 
elegance,  and  lighted  only  from  above.  The  Rookton  Woods  ser- 
vants must  have  ueen  quick  as  well  as  tasteful,  the  round  table  being 
beautifully  let  out  with  flowers,  and  silver,  fruit,  and  cut  glass — the 
pleasantest  mixture  of  color  and  glitter. 

**  O,  what  a  pretty  room  T'  said  Amy ;  ^  I  feel  as  if  I  was  insidt^  a 
kaleidoscope.'* 

*"  Very  well,**  said  the  earl,  smiling,  ^  and  wo  will  turn  the  kaleido- 
scofie  for  you.**  And  placing  his  hand  to  the  wall,  a  contrivance, 
which  escaped  the  eye,  apparently  gave  motion  to  some  outside  cy- 
linder, the  central  portion  of  each  of  the  brightly  painted  panels  slid 
away,  and  rose-colored  glass  took  their  place.  The  light  was  then 
the  most  channing  that  ever  broke  upon  one  in  a  dream  of  fairy* 
land, — or  at  the  end  of  one  of  Mr.  lianche*s  accredited  revelations 
from  those  partji. 

*•  ihy  you  like  that  better  r  asked  Lord  Rookbury. 

^  No,'*  said  Kate,  ^  but  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  is  managed." 

*•!  nill  nhow  you  pressenliy,'*  re[»lii'd  ilie  earl;  "but  why  do  you 
uut  think  it  an  improvement  r 

**  I  think  the  first  arrangement  was  in  nmch  better  taste,**  said 
Kate ;  ^*  bei«ideS|  we  loi<e  tlie  etl'ect  of  those  beautifully  {jaiuted  walls, 
which  I  suppnie  arc  co[)ies  from  i'on]|H;ii.** 

*•  They  are,**  Miid  the  earl,  ^  and  1  si-e  you  are  a  critic  of  the  first 
force,  so  we  will  leave  things  as  tliey  were."     And  agiiin  touching 
the  machinery,  the  panels  resumed  their  former  poiiitiou,  and  the  soft 
light  came  down  frum  above  u[iou  the  eX(\a\«A\«&  co\Vk^\tk^Vv^^>^  v^ 
cahn  of  th0  old  Fompeiaa  artiata,  upon  nViv^  Vc  ^ikmXWm  ^^^muux 
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o  difcourw,  but  needless,  as  they  are  already  reproduced  among  tli« 
'     cest  nwrvels  ol'Sydenbaiii  Palace,  Piixlooia. 

And  BOW  tor  junuli"  said  i«id  Kookbury.     "If  I  had  known 
VDur  )>Hpa  iva.s  guing  to  be  bo  very  kind  as  lo  bring  you  lo  see 
ve  would  Iiuve  Lad  all  sorts  of  nlc<j  tliing,<,  for  my  confeuiioner, 
AI.  Meiingue,  tins  liis  talents,  and  will  break  tiis  heart  at  finding  what 
ii:e  of  appreciutioo  he  has  ini&sed ;  you  must  promise  him  au- 
Wilinxluw,  we  aitt  like  John  o'Uioat  here ;  there  is  no  top  or 
1  to  our  table,  but  evciybody  is  at  the  head.    Amy,  sit  new 
yiis  Wihiiilow  will  peiliups  lake  cai-e  of  her  papa,  and  the 
nill  cut  up  ihutpdle  uiib  lier  usual  discrimiuatiun." 
ivish  we  liad  a  round  loom  at  Aspen,"  auid  Amy.     "I  like 
luoms  bei^ujie,  you  see,  there  ai«  iiu  voruera  for  the  ghuals  to 
Ihide  lu." 

iD't  talk  &UL'h  cursed  istuff,''  said  her  papa,  angrily. 
iv,  iiHV,"  iuturjM>^d  llie  earl,  ''1  think  she  is  perfectly  right, 
|iad   tliat  is  a  great  advanluge,  and,  if  she  likes,  we  will  manage  U> 
uild  her  a  room  at  Afpcu,  uue  ot'  these  dayji,  in  the  shape  she  pm- 


very  good  of  vo 


to  apolc^ze  for  her,  my   lord,"  said  Mr. 
hear  a  girl  talk  such  internal 
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&m  to  gall  rettohitioii.  The  girb  continued  their  preparationa,  bat 
still  Lord  Rookbury  returned  not  Thej  looked  at  one  another,  and 
their  fiither  went  on  filling  and  emptying  his  gl&^s.  Half  an  hoar 
passed,  and  still  no  earl. 

**  How  very  odd  that  he  shoald  stay  away  T  said  Kate. 

••Not  odd  at  all/'  said  Mr.  Wilmslow.  **  What  the  devil  do  yon 
mean  by  odd  ?  A  gentleman,  and  above  all  a  nubleman,  has  a  n^ht 
to  do  as  he  likes  in  his  own  hoa«e,  I  should  suppose,  without  bemg 
called  to  account.  I  am  d— d  if  I  ever  heard  a  more  insulting  ob- 
•erratioa." 

^  I  had  no  intention  of  being  insulting,  papa,"  said  Kate,  quietly. 

•*  Don't  tell  a  lie,  for  you  had,"  said  Wilmslow,  savaprely,  but  yet 
not  caring  to  meet  the  child's  eye.  ^  Insulting  I^rd  Kookbury,  as 
my  friend,  and  me  also,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  stand  it,  either  from 
yoa  or  anybody  else.  I  know  who  has  taught  you  to  do  it  and  set 
you  against  his  lordt^hip,  and  I'll  let  her  know  I  do  before  long ;  but 
M  for  yoo,  just  mind  what  you're  after,  that's  all."  And  with  a  furi« 
oos  gesture,  half  his  fury  being  sham,  ho  gulped  down  another  glasi 
of  wine,  spilling  some  of  it  over  his  dress  iu  the  way,  an  accident 
which  helped  his  temper  to  the  desired  ])itch,  especially  as  ho  detect- 
ed a  little  smile  on  Amy's  face.  lie  swore  an  oath  which  need  not 
be  written  down,  and  demandeii  what  in  the  name  of  the  worst  of  all 
places  she  meant  by  sitting  there  grinning  at  him. 

•*  Why,  papa,"  said  Amy,  outspoken  as  usual,  **  you  did  look  very 
fanny  with  the  wine  running  from  U/th  corners  of  your  mouth." 

•*Coroe  here,  miss,"  leplied  her  father,  doggedly.  The  wine,  to 
whii.'h  he  was  little  accustomeil,  was  working  uith  h\i  coarse  nature, 
and  the  fictitious  excitement  was  giving  way  to  a  real  one. 

Poor  little  Amy  turni'd  lallicr  jhIc  at  the  tone  in  vhich  he 
spoke,  but  nevertheless  sprang  to  his  side  with  an  alacrity  which 
bbouM  ha^-e  disarmed  any  irritation.  lie  gave  her  a  violent  slap  on 
the  fine. 

•*  Take  that,"  he  wiid,  spitefully,  "  and  now  see  if  you  find  any  thing 
to  laugh  at  in  your  own  face.  You'll  laugh  at  the  wrong  side  of 
your  mouth,  I  fancy,  this  time. 

Amy  did  not  cry — she  even  stood  patiently,  for  a  moment,  a&  if 
waiting  the  pleasure  of  her  parent  to  deal  her  another  blow,  liut 
Ejuma's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  Kate,  who  was  by  Amy's  side 
in  an  instant,  diew  her  away,  and  placed  her  iu  Emma's  arms.  Then 
tbe  little  thing  began  to  sob  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  How  dare  you  commit  that  piece  of  impudent  !"  roareil  Wiluris- 
low  to,  or  rather  at,  Kate.  **  Bring  her  back  hero—hero — this  in- 
•tmntf  or  by  G —  I'll  servo  you  the  same." 

^  I  would  rather  jou  struck  me  than  Am^^  V^V*^  ^"'^  'VkS^A^N^^ 
mmtff  rakm,  '*  becMm  Amy  hii  been  lU.^ 
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"  Bring  her  here,  I  say,"  stormed  Wilmalow,  thumping  upon  the 

ible,  "  or  it  wiil  be  ihe  worse  for  you." 

"  Lict  me  go  to  him,  Emmy,"  saiil  Amy,  her  eyes  atreaming,  and 

I  tryiog  to  extricate  herself  from  her  sister's  affectionate  dutch  ;  "  he 

I  may  yil  me  if  be  likes.     1  am  not  lo  live  very  long,  and  it  is  no 

I  matter.     Let  me  go,  there's  a.  darling." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Emma  in  a  low  voice,  but  it  readied  Wilm&low. 
"What's  thatr  he  shouted,  his  vile  passion  now  aioiied  beyond 
lonti'ol.  He  rose,  and  was  on  the  point  of  striding  across  to  the 
sat,  embracing  Amy,  when  Kate  aaid,  laying 


I  coueh  o 


T  hand  on  hie  a 
"  Papa !  Lord  Rookbury  is  watting  you.'" 

Tbe  words  chcckcil  him  io  an  instanL  He  looked  all  round  the 
I  room  as  ho  forciji)  his  inflamed  features  into  a  sort  of  smile  with 
which  to  greet  his  patron.  Lord  Kookbuiy  was  not  there.  But,  fol- 
lowing Kale's  eye,  Wilmslow  saw  that  it  was  fixed  upon  a  portion  of 
I  the  ornamental  painting  on  the  wall.  He  could  see  nothing  else,  but 
I  instantly  gavo  the  earl  credit  for  having  some  «py  contrivanoe  which 
I  Kate  had  delected.  And  the  reader  will  probably  be  of  the  same 
I  opinion.  Yet  it  happened  that  tbe  case  was  not  so — the  idea  had 
started  to  tlie  poor  girl'*  brain  in  the  eitreraity  of  her  tenx>r  le«i  her 
r  should  be  raaltrented.  and  she  hazarded  it  as  a  last  chance. 
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For  Mmie  time  after  his  d^Muture  Emma  and  Eate  naturally  ooou* 

ed  tbemaelveB  with  condoling  their  sister,  and  deploring  the  con- 
ditioo  into  which  their  respectable  parent  had  brought  himself.  But 
as  time  wore  on,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  his  return,  or  the  earl\ 
the  young  ladies  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and  at  last  agieed  to  send  a 
servant  to  their  papa.  This  was  a  sensible  resolve,  but  not  fiited  to 
be  earned  into  effect,  for  all  their  researches  could  not  detect  a  beU- 
bandle  in  the  circular  room.  But  they  argued,  there  must  be  a  bell 
somewhere  in  the  house,  and  Kate  undertook  the  discovery.  Her 
travel  was  brief.  The  door  of  the  room  opened  to  her  hand,  but 
that  of  the  passage  which  led  from  the  gallery  to  Uio  apartment  they 
occupied  was  f^istened  from  without.     They  wore  prisoners. 

Then  they  almost  began  to  be  firigbtened.  Still,  Kate  and  Emma 
had  plenty  of  sense ;  and  it  speedily  occurred  to  them,  that  their 
fiuher,  in  going  out,  had  secured  the  door  by  mistake,  or  in  caprice, 
and  must  rel^ise  them  in  due  time.  Amy,  however,  was  by  no 
means  so  easily  calmed,  and  grew  hyAtericAl,  and  intimated  her  belief 
that  they  had  been  lured  into  a  dreadful  tower,  and  were  to  be 
starved  to  death,  and  stay  there  until  they  became  skeUtom.  And  the 
child  dwelt  upon  the  word,  and  repeated  it  in  a  way  which  had  a 
painful  significance  for  her  sisters. 

Kate  grew  indignant,  and  determined  to  clatter  at  tlie  outside  door 
until  she  attracted  somelxxly's  attention.  Hut  on  tryiuir  it  she  found 
that  she  could  make  verv  little  noise,  the  door  bein^  thickly  padded, 
obviously  that  the  chamber  to  which  it  led  might  be  as  quiet — even 
when  the  house  should  be  full  of  visitors — as  its  wayward  proprietor 
c<HiId  desire.  She  gave  up  the  idea  in  de8{>air,  and  her  next  was  to 
week  for  the  machinery  by  which  the  earl  had  shone  the  rose-KX>lored 
windows. 

•*  I  know  whereabouts  the  contrivance  lieR,"  she  said,  "  for  when 
I>ord  Kookbury  touched  it  the  second  time,  1  laid  my  fork  in  the  di- 
rection to  which  his  hand  went.     Ijut  me  see — where  was  I  sitting  T' 

And  Kate  proceede<l  to  fix  upon  a  K|X)t  in  the  wall  where  she  was 
certain  the  handle,  or  spring,  was  placed.  But  all  her  roseartthes 
fiul«d  to  discover  it 

•^If  you  found  it,  dear,  there  would  be  no  use,"  said  Emma,  "for  1 
DOti<vfl  that  the  windows  did  not  open.** 

*^  Thev  would  break,  1  suppose,'^  said  the  energetic  second  child 
of  the  house  of  As{ien.  "However,  if  we  ojinnot  make  ourselves 
lieard,  I  suppose  we  can  only  wait  in  patience.**  And  they  did  wait, 
beguiling  the  time  with  conjectures,  and  with  assurances  to  Amy 
tliat  there  was  no  possibility  of  their  having  been  left  there  to  perish. 
I'erhaps  |>apa  had  gone  to  sleep  off  the  wine. 

Evening,  however,  drew  on,  and  the  rays  oC  tlx^  iaXXxQ%  v^^  ^^ 
opoD  ooe  ado  of  tlie  doino-light  glass  root  q(  Oda  tweo*   T^>^^ 
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Ibectune  weaiy  &iid  silent,  and  poor  Amy  nctiiNlIy  subeideJ  into  a  di>- 

auiet  sleep,  ruffled  by  start  and  sob.  l>mk  appr(mi:btrd, — but  jo&t  ms 
le  room  w&s  groniog  gloomj,  a  figure  entered  il.  Kitl«  ^>nuig  to 
I  her  feet  id  bd  JDstaot,  liut  there  was  no  grent  CAUse  for  alarm.  ^«ir 
I  visitor  was  an  exceedingly  respectable  and  re»peciful  looking  fenuJa 
Iwn'ant,  of  a  superior  order,  who  begged  to  know  wbetber  the  mi|^ 

■  attend  the  yoiiog  ladies  to  tlieir  rooms. 

I     "  Our  roojDS !"  said  £at«  astonished.     "  Pray  where  is  papa — Mr. 

I  Wiliuslow  !     Will  you  please  lo  ask  him  to  come  to  ua  directly,  at 

Ishow  us  where  iie  'sV 

"  ne  has  gone  out  with  my  lord,  misB,  but  his  directions  vTcre  that 
Toa  to  attend  you,  and  Ke  that  you  had  eveiy  thing  you  ni^ied 

"  A  strange  time  to  go  out,  in  the  country,"  said  Kate.     "  Did 
lyou  understand  when  he  would  return!" 

I  "He  did  not  s.iy,  miss  ',  but  Jameson  mentioned  soraelhio^  about 
lalale  breakfast  to-morrow,  so  he  is  probably  coming  over  in  ih* 
I  morning." 

saving  ua  here  for  the  nigbll"  exclaimed  the  two  girls;  and 

■  Amy,  awakened  by  the  voices,  sat  up,  and  gaud  wikliy  about  her. 
■  ""  "  I  think  has  become  of  ua  r  said  Emma  pit- 
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walk  mod  the  dome — and,  to  her  still  greater  astonishment,  that  the 
table,  with  all  its  varied  contents,  had  utterly  vanished.  She  stood, 
for  a  moment,  gazing  at  the  changed  aspect  of  the  apartment,  when 
light  gushed  up  from  the  floor,  and  the  table,  re-arranged  with  a  per- 
fect hide  dinner  complete  to  the  finger-glass,  rose  once  more  to  its 
place.  It  had  not  of  course,  been  intended  that  she  should  see  this 
process.  And,  for  some  undefinable  reason,  it  produced  any  thing 
but  a  pleasant  sensation  in  the  girl's  mind.  She  had  heard  of  such 
oootrivances,  or  at  least  read  of  them,  but  could  not  remember  that 
such  boards  had  ever  been  surrounded  by  the  best  class  of  company. 

^  Que  of  Lord  Rookbury's  fancies  I  suppose,''  slie  said,  describing 
tke  incident  to  her  sisters,  **aud  he  thinks  it  will  amuse  us.** 

**  Perhaps  our  beds  are  on  the  same  things,"  said  Amy  solemnly, 
^  and  at  midnight  we  shall  descend  into  some  grim  charnel-house 
and  be  left  theie  for  ever  and  ever.** 

**  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense,  darling,'*  said  Emma.  ^  You 
do  not  even  know  what  a  charnel-house  is.  I  wonder  where  you 
caught  hold  of  the  word.** 

**  Where  did  the  V^eiled  Prophet  take  Zelica  from  the  dance?** 
■aid  Amy,  shuddering.  ^'Did  not » the  dead  people*s  eyes  glare 
out—" 

^  Be  quiet,  Amy,**  said  Kate,  anxious  to  break  off  the  train  of 
ideas  upon  which  the  child  had  tastened,  '*  and  just  snap  my  bracelet 
for  me,  dear,  will  you.** 

^  Yes,**  said  Amy,  taking  her  sister's  pretty  arm  between  her  own 
hands,  and  calmly  adding,  "*  A  snake !  Ah !  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
•nakes  down  there  in  the  piL  Uow  will  they  wind  m  and  out  among 
our  bones!** 

£mma*s  distressed  look  at  hearing  the  child  pursue  this  singular 
theme  nearly  set  Kate  off  cr}'iug,  but  she  controlled  her  agitiition, 
and  the  three  returned  to  the  other  room,  where,  with  the  aid  of  ano- 
ther discovery  they  made,  namely,  a  collection  of  books  and  port- 
folios, chosen  as  if  for  such  visitors,  tlie  evening  passed,  though 
heavily,  and  Pearse  le-appcaring,  and  having  no  tidings  of  Mr. 
Wilmslow  beyond  a  decided  u^suranoe  that  he  would  not  be  seen 
tliat  uiglit,  they  retked  cuily,  and  at  Amy's  express  des»ire,  to  the 
arfime  n>om,  where  Kate,  as  tlie  most  valiant  of  the  )>arty,  occupied  a 
solitar)'  couch.  Amy  nestling  to  sleep  in   the  arms  of   her  elder 

ilow  their  motlier  passed  the  night  is  not  upon  record. 

The  rain  descended  heavily  the  following  morning,  which  it  will 
be  n:membered,  was  the  day  Carlyon  left  town,  in  obedience  to  Mrs. 
Wilnudow*s  summons.  Peone  was  duly  in  attendance^  but  there  via 
no  news  of  Mr.  Wilm.'-low. 

''But  when  it  Luid  Kookbury  T  A'^'nt^fvV^  ISjIu^    ''^Yv*^  "MB^ 
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ir  that  he  has  never  been  near  us  aiice  be  loft  tie  room  yw- 

Is  he  io  the  boose  ?" 
0  never  renture  to  know,  misa,"  was  Pearae'a  reply.     "If  my 
I  b«l1  rings,  it  is  answered,  Rnd  it  lias  not  rung  lo-dav.     Tho  Lord 
pijboily  who  should  go  into  liis  lordsliip's  room  before  it  ring&T 
nliy,  he'a  worse  than  BluC'benrd,"  plumped  out  Amy. 
'  1  not  for  me  to  say  so,  misa,"  replied  Pearse ;   "  but  lei  sny- 
)St;Dd  my  lord,  and  it'll  be  more  by  habgrab  thiui  good  cun- 
ss,  if  thfil  party  gels  off  easy," 

p  bit  of  patoii  occasioned  some  speculation,  and  aficr  brealdiwt, 

J  who  had  bven  considering  for  M)mo  time,  said  to  Emma — 

Islmll  trust  to  my  hubgrab,  whatever  that  may  be,  aad   explore 

ise.     We  are  certainly  not  going  to  be  kept  hem  any  lungvr." 

e  rang  the  bell,  Peiirse  having  shown  her  its  artftil  coiiuunl- 

an  ivory  plate  fanning  one  of  the  Pompeian  flowers  on  ilia 

J  PearM  came,  and  Kate  signified  her  wish  to  be  oooducled  to 

Binservatoty. 

lertainly.  miss,"  said  Pearse,  "  I  will  get  the  key."  And  she 
An  hour  pa.'«ed,  and  she  did  not  i^tum,  nor  were  all 
liJignant  girl's  performances  on  the  ivory  plate  of  the  least 
■     '  ■'  'side  door  was,  upon  trial,  found  to  be  locked. 
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And  she  stole  vcrj  quietly  into  the  bedroom  which  they  had  Dot 
occupied,  and  concealed  hen^lf  in  a  very  artful  manner,  crouching  be- 
tween the  gayly  bedizened  bed  and  the  wall  near  which  it  stood. 
Her  patience  was  rather  severely  tried,  for  an  hour  must  have  elapsed, 
and  Kate  still  continued  in  her  hiding-place,  but  at  last  she  was  re- 
warded. She  distinctly  heard  the  tread  of  some  one  in  the  adjoining 
bedroom,  which  the  new  arriver  had  evidently  come  to  arrange. 

**  Then  tlie  door  is  in  that  ro«)m,"  said  Kate, "  and  yet  we  could 
not  find  it.  Now,  if  she  sees  me  she  will  not  go  out,  and  if  I  require 
her  t4>  show  me  the  door,  we  shall  have  a  scene,  and  be  defeated  after 
all.     Ah !  here  she  comes.     What  a  pretty  girl  r 

The  pretty  girl  in  question  came  ste<nlthily  into  the  room,  fflanced 
Around  it,  but  did  not  see  Kate*s  bright  eyes  gleaming  at  her  tlirough 
the  muslin.  She  tripped  forward  to  tlie  passage,  and  silently  drew 
a  bolt,  thus,  as  she  supposed,  preventing  the  young  ladies  from 
coming  to  their  apartment.  But  pretty  girls  will  be  curious,  and 
having  drawn  the  bolt,  the  young  servant  paused  to  listen  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  prisoners.  Kate,  in  her  concealment,  instantly  sus- 
pected that  this  was  the  case,  «nd  darted  from  her  lair,  and  into  the 
room  in  which  they  had  slept,  just  in  time  to  find  a  seoond  hidinff- 

Elaoe  before  the  sen-ant  returned.  Tlie  latter  went  rapidly  through 
er  work,  and  at  last  Kate  Wilmslow  had  tlie  ^ratification  of  seeing 
her  open  the  door  of  the  room.  A  large  looldng-glass  was  hung 
agaimit  it,  in  a  way  calculated  to  disanu  suspicion  that  the  outlet  wiia 
there,  and  it  swung  into  the  apartment  with  the  door  as  the  girl 
opened  it.  ^  But  if  she  shuts  it  again,^  thought  Kate,  **  and  I  do  not 
Imow  the  secret  r* 

Where  she  had  crouched  for  the  Recond  time,  her  head  was  just 
within  reach  of  one  of  the  toilette-tables.  The  fi^irl's  back  was  to- 
wards her,  and,  quick  as  tins  thought,  Kate  snatdied  a  small  china 
bottle  from  the  table,  and  flung  it  with  all  her  force  into  tlie  adjoin- 
ing r<jom.  It  crashed  against  tlie  wall,  and  fell.  The  pretty  coun- 
try  girl  brought  out  an  unmistakable  oath,  and  rushed  to  see  what 
had  hap])en€^i — another  moment,  and  our  light-limbed  Kate  was  on 
tlie  other  side  of  the  f«ecret  door.  Without  pausing  to  listen  to  the 
wondennent  of  the  domestic  as  to  whence  in  the  name  of  All  Blazes 
the  china  could  have  fiillen,  Kate  skimmed  along  the  ffaller}',  and, 
taking  the  first  inviting-looking  door,  found  herself  in  thu  principal 
drawing-room  of  iiookum  Woods.  This,  however,  was  not  what  slie 
wanted,  and  after  a  rapid  glance  at  the  magnificently  fumislie<l  room,  . 
Kate  turned  to  leave  it.  But,  an  she  diil  so,  there  nise,  over  the  back 
of  a  la!gv  lounging-chair,  the  smalli'St  and  iiio>t  tair}'diku  face  dhe 
bail  wnr  N-en,  und  a  rliihrs  voico  said — 

"  Vou  just  i^up,     Vou'ie  the  girl  wivii  \Wi  \a^  ^>jv*  ^v»J^%  \^  V«^ 
with  Sl  Benuurdr 
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Tbe  command,  niul  aril]   more,  the  cbni^  whicli  fullowed,  oer- 

sinly  brought  up  poor  Knli;  Id  an  inBtanl,  and  ihe  eyes  to  which  (h« 

"    ■    1  had  thus  been  mHtle,  opeued  wideW  enough  lo  jusfiK-  it, 

en  the  speaker  glklwl  from  the  large  cliair  autl  coDfronted  the 

.V.     Heedful  rftulers  will,  it  is  (o  be  hoped,  remember  tbe 

hiiry-like  lil[le  girl  wlio  roii$ed  Mi-.  Csilyoo  from  hia  slumbera  m  iIm 

biary.  anil  who  now  alowJ  before  Kate  Wilmslow.  ccbtumed  with 

claboi-ation,  but  not  with  less  care,  than  when  alie  presented  her- 

LelfloUemudiDBll  the  miniaiure  BpleDdorofafulklnsss  toilette.   SIm 

was  in  white :  her  high-made  fjT>ck  tcnninated  at  the  neck  by  a  deli- 

'*  little  fiill,  a  blue  girdle  and  ivo^f  buckle  at  her  tiny  waist,  and 

r  fair  hair  secured  by  a  loog  gulden  comb  which  went  round  ib« 

:  of  the  h<!n<i.  and  bi-aot'.hed  into  ornament  At  the  temples — it 
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*'Tb6n  tell  me  how  joa  managed,''  said  Lmiine,  throwiog  her 
arms  round  Kate's  neck,  and  laying  her  cheek  against  that  of  her 
companion.  **  Tell  me,  there's  a  dear,  and  I  won't  tell  anybody.  I 
•wear  I  won't  There,  I  never  break  my  word  when  I  say  that 
Now." 

**  Oh,  you  shocking  little  thin^ !"  siud  Kate.  ^  Bray,  don't  say  such 
words.  Do  you  think  I  wouhl  not  believe  you  if  you  itade  a 
promise !" 

^SaerebleUy  I  do  not  know  why  you  should,"  said  Lurline.  **  Why 
ahould  I  keep  a  promise  to  you,  who  are  one  of  my  enemies  !*' 

^  I  your  enemy,  dear  child,"  said  Kate.  '*  What  nonsense  has 
somebody  being  putting  into  your  head  ?" 

**  Oh,  u  it  nonsense  f"  retorted  Lurline.  ^  I  know  all  about  it,  and 
if  you  think  you  can  deceive  me  with  your  hypocrisy,  you  are  very 
much  mistaken,  I  can  tell  you,     Do  you  see  tlus  ear  ?" 

^  Yes  I  do,  and  a  very  pretty  little  ear  it  is,  with  a  very  pretty 
earrinff  in  it" 

**  An !  well  It  may  be  a  little  ear,  and  I  may  be  a  little  pitcher, 
bat  I  can  hear  as  well  with  it  as  if  it  was  as  big  as  Pearse's.  So  now 
you  understand." 

Luriine's  mingled  worldliness  and  childishness  puzzled  Kate,  who 
could  know  nothing  of  the  young  lady's  antecedents ;  but  Kate  had 
bosincas  of  her  own  on  hand,  more  immediately  pressing  than  the 
solving  the  problem  of  this  quaint  little  (airy's  character.  One  thing 
was  certain,  namely,  that  her  own  escape  having  been  discovered,  and 
by  such  an  observer,  it  was  useless  to  think  of  further  measures  unless 
Luriine's  co-operation  could  be  secured,  and  this  was  the  next  thing  to 
try  for.  And  Kate's  diplomacy  was  guided  by  an  instinct  which  de- 
termined her  to  go  straight  to  the  affections  of  the  little  girl,  if  she 
had  any. 

**  And  so  you  have  been  told  that  I  am  your  enemy,  Lurline  f 
ahe  said,  kindly. 

**  Of  course  you  are,"  replied  Lurline,  rubbing  her  fair  soft  cheek 
•gainst  Kate*s  with  a  caressiug  action  curiouslv  at  variance  with  her 
words.   ^  Not  my  worst  enemy,  because  she  is  locked  up,  I  suppose  T 

^  Do  you  mean  one  of  my  sisters  ?" 

^  You  know  very  well  that  I  da  Your  eldest  sister,  who  is  going 
to  be  Countess  of  Rookbury.    I  hate  her." 

•*  And  you  hate  me  f" 

"  I  hated  you  before  you  came  in,  and  I  shall  hate  you  again  as 
soon  as  you  are  gone ;  but  do  you  know,  I  don't  hate  you  so  much 
while  I  am  talking  to  you  f" 

*^  But  I  want  you  not  to  hate  roe  at  all,  nor  my  sister,  who  is  the 
best  and  k'lndvf^t  giil  in  the  world,  and  HQKAd  Wi%  ^Qia^^^c^  \Bidi^'^ 
joa  would  let  her,  and  so  would  I.*^ 
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"Bl«s  yoii,"  said  Lurline,  gi"Og  Kate  s  little  pat  on  llie  cbeek  ; 

t^  DO  go,  <iear,  Done  wliatdumevor,  aa  Pearw  mjs.      We  are  up  to 

i  move.  Of  couree  j'ou  nill  try  to  smootli  me  over,  aad  pet  me, 
Maoi  make  much  of  me  for  a  little  while,  and  UieD — croc.  We  are 
Iprepared  for  all  tliat,  we  flatter  ouraelves."  Aod  again  she  laid  h«r 
I  face  to  Eale*& 

"  What  ii  to  be  done  with  thii  perrertod  little  bang  V  thought 
|Kste. 

"  Luriioe  dear,  I  won't  pet  yoa ;  I  promise  ibat  But  tell  me 
Isomething.     I  suppose  that  if  I  and  my  ststere,  nhom  yon  think  vour 

emieti,  were  tamed  out  of  this  house,  you  would  be  eery  ^ad  t' 

"  Well,''  said  the  child,  thoughtMIy,  "  it  would  be  a  good  thit^ ; 

t  you  would  all  coma  back  again,  eo  it  would  be  no  great  good 
|doDe,  vmtrtbieu.'^ 

"  No,  that  we  n«w  would,"  said  Kate,  vety  emphatically, 

Lurline  suddenly  twisted  her  £ace  into  a  singular  expression  of  pet 
nilance,  and  sent  out  a  sort  of  taunting  sound. 

"  Nyeigh  !**  she  said,  or  rather  uttered.  ''  I  know  all  about  it 
mamma  in  the  ca»e,  and  sbo  doesn't  like  us,  and  would  not 
with  the  ^ISt^^h  if  she  fould  help  it.'' 

"  It  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  you,  dear,  if  yon  had  such  n  mam- 
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Int  of  it  I  will  get  yon  off  in  style.  There  shall  be  no  sneak- 
ing about  it.  I  will  do  it ;"  and  she  sprang  from  the  couch  to  the 
floor.     Kate  caught  her  by  the  sash. 

*'  Stay/*  s^d  Kate.  ^  Aa  soon  as  Lord  Rookbury  knows  that  we 
are  gone,  he  will  be  terribly  angry." 

^  Ijiw,  yes,"  said  Lurline,  ^  tiiereMl  be  battle  and  murder  and  all 
aorts  of  pleasant  tliingn.  Lord  Rookbury  can  turn  the  house  out  of 
windows  when  he  likes — I  will  say  that  of  him." 

**  Well,"  said  Kate,  "  you  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  We 
want  to  gu  ver}'  much,  but  we  will  not  g<^t  you  into  any  trouble. 
You  shall  not  be  scolded  by  Lord  Rookbur}'." 

^  And  should  you  care  whether  I  was  scolded  or  not,"  demanded 
the  child,  ^  so  that  you  got  away  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  we  sliould,  darling,  very  much,"  said  Kate  ;  **  and  we 
should  be  very  unhappy  to  think  that  we  had  caused  it  So  you 
ahall  luive  nothing  to  do  with  our  going." 

**  I  do  not  believe  you  are  my  enemy  after  all,"  said  Lurline, 
throwing  her  anns  around  Kate^s  neck.  **  Your  sister  is,  but  you  are 
not." 

•*  If  you  saw  my  sister,  dear,  you  would  not  say  sa" 

**  Oh,  but  I  have  seen  her.  1  made  Wilkins  bring  me  into  your 
bedroom  last  night  when  you  were  all  asleep,  and  I  saw  you  all. 
You  slept  by  yourself,  but  the  child  was  with  Emma.  I  was  disap- 
pointed, though,  for  I  wanted  to  see  your  eyes,  and  I  forgot  that  I 
could  not  see  them  when  yuu  were  sleeping.  Well,  now,  look  here. 
You  stay  where  you  are."     And  she  darted  from  the  room. 

Kate  was  in  a  sad  state  of  suspense.  She  hardly  knew  whether 
alie  had  gained  her  point  or  not.  She  had  producedAn  impression, 
it  was  true,  but  the  nature  of  Lurline  had  In^n  so  singularly  culti- 
vate* I  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  not  only  how  manifold  a  sower 
might  lie  repaid  for  seed  laid  therein,  but  whether  the  grain  would 
not  change  its  character  in  the  ground,  and  come  up  something 
else.  And  then,  though  the  immediate  business  of  escape  was  the 
subject  in  hand,  the  chilirs  first  wordn  insisted  on  claiming  (heir 
shjire  of  Kate^s  perturln^l  thoughts.  What,  had  the  secret  she  had 
hardly  dared  to  breathe  to  herself  been  ina<lc  the  common  talk  o^ 
liouktim  Woods,  even  in  the  sor\-antA'  hall !  Poor  Kate  was  in  an 
unenviable  r*t:ito  <if  l>ewildonnent  when  Lurline*s  fljring  feet  were 
heard,  and  the  tHfXt  nionient  she  was  in  the  rotim. 

**  I  have  been  with  b>rd  Ri^okbury,"  she  said.  And  she  seised  the 
Lell-nipe,  and  runs;  vehemently. 

"We  are  ruiuiHi;'  thought  Kate.  **Hut  I  will  not  return  to  the 
other  room." 

A  sen-ant  entere<l. 

**Loni  Bookbwj  desirea  that  the  UvMn  \{'\ViiMitfyii'%  ^^wcvs^ 
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t  brought  rAunij  immedialely,"  said  Lariine,  with  ao  nir  of  nnhed- 
Qg  oommflnd.  "  Seud  Pe»rse  here,  and  put  lone.h  in  the  libmrj. 
I  vou  drive  i"  she  nsked,  turning  to  Kate  as  the  eerrant  moved 
ly.  '*  If  you  can,  perhaps  you  will  like  to  do  so,  but  if  not  we  will 
d  somebody  with  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  Kate,  esrgerly ;  "  I  can  drive  very  well — «  little — 
'  e  well  enough." 

"  Your  Bweetheart,  St,  Bernard^  taught  you,  I  suppose,"  said  lh« 
Urrible  ;  but  Peareo  entering  st  the  moment,  Kate's  blush 
unheeded. 

iarse,"  said  Lurline  to  that  domestic,  who  looked  perfectly  ter- 

,t  seeing  one  of  her  cbargi^s  out  of  the  cage,  "  go  u>  the  Misses 

low,  aud  say,  with  bis  lordship's  kindest  regsirds,  that  he  is 

ftry  sorry  ■  fit  of  the  gout  prevents  his  coming  to  bid  ibem  good- 

:,  and  ihat  their  carriage  is  nt  the  door ;  anij  you  show  tbem  down 

to  the  library.     You  come  with  me.  Mia*  Katherine." 

I  Pesrse,  accustomed  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  little  fairy,  withdrew, 

le  conducted  Kate  down  sisii^     It  may  be  needless  to  say 

a  and  Amy  were  soon  with  them,  and  that  the  lunch  was 

larcely  tasted.     Lurliue  did  the  honors  with  tbe  utmost  grnvity,  cs- 

"y  p«trouiii:ig  little  Amy,  whom  she  encouraged  very  pointedly. 

1  Luriine  tt  '         "  "  '    '       -  "     ■' 
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■hire  story,  that  her  mildest  sentence  would  be  that  she  be  carted  off 

to  tlie  nearest  k«nDe],  and  flung  to  the  raging  fox-hounds ;  but  she 
had  Atill  enough  of  woman  in  her  to  shudder  for  what  might  happen, 
when  Lord  liookbury,  having  heard  her  stuttering  story  through, 
turned  to  Lurline,  and  looked  at  her  hard  for  a  minute  or  two. 

^  Woli/'  said  the  Lord  Temporal,  ^  I  was  always  of  opinion  that 
vour  mamma  was  the  coolest — the  most  infernally  deliberate  liar  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  see  that  the  rising  generation  is 
likely  to  equal  the  virtues  of  its  predecessors — but,^  (he  added,  with 
a  savage  look  and  voice,  under  which  even  Lurline  turned  pale), 
*^  dou*t  try  these  things  too  often  in  my  house.''  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  let  the  lesson  sink  in,  and  then  said  pleasantly, 
^  Now,  my  dear  child,  don't  let  the  day  slip  away  without  taking 
your  ride  I     Pearse,  you  goose,  order  Mademoiselle  LurlineV  pony  T 

The  earl  and  his  child  mounted,  and  she  cantered  by  his  side  for 
some  distance,  when  he  sent  her  back  with  the  groom.  Then,  striking 
across  the  country,  he  reached  Aspen  Court  in  time  to  l>o  seated 
where  Bernard  Carlyon  found  him  in  company  with  Mr.  Wilmslow. 
Not  one  word  of  what  had  happened  that  morning  did  Lord  Rook- 
bury  see  fit  to  reveal  to  his  friend.  It  was  his  whim  to  wait,  and  sve 
what  happened.    The  young  ladies  had  not  arrived. 

Xor,  mdeeu,  was  it  exactly  probable  that  they  would  speiKlily  ap- 
pear. The  road  from  Kookton  Woods  to  Aspen  Court  was  sixteen 
mileis  crow  flight,  and  the  single  horse  with  the  loan  of  which  the 
earl  liad  chosen  to  oblige  Wilmslow,  soon  discovered  that  his  pretty 
driver  was  not  one  quite  qualified  to  dictate  his  rate  of  going,  and  ac- 
Ci»rdiii^ly  lie  took  matters  his  own  way.  It  was  dusk  when  the  girls, 
who  were  beginning  to  get  uneasy  at  their  prolonged  journey,  were 
about  six  miles  from  Aspen.  At  tKi:*  point  tliere  wan,  as  Kate  remem- 
bered, a  toll-bar;  and,  on  approaching  this,  they  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  see  the  toll-hoa^,  a  cottage  of  some  size,  full  of  lights, 
and  to  observe  several  groups  of  men  lonnging  about  the  usually 
lonely  spot.  The  fiict  was,  a  fight,  of  some  local  interest,  had  taken 
place  in  a  field  near  the  neigh borhiKxl,  where  the  Bogloy  Pet  had 
been  revenging  a  previous  overthrow  received  at  the  fists  of  the  Slog- 
ging Smasher,  and,  though  fighting  with  more  ferocity  than  science, 
had  certainly  done  his  work  like  a  Briton  and  a  bruiser.  But  he  had 
loAt  tlie  fight,  for,  after  smashing  the  Smasher  into  the  meet  unhand- 
some mass  of  livid  and  bleeding  flesh  tluit  ever  was  sponsed,  or  camo 
stag^'cring  up  to  the  last  call,  the  Pet,  exhausted  by  his  own  dea« 
pTate  ettbrtiv,  slipper i  on  the  crimsoned  turf,  and  his  blow  fell  foul. 
In  c(«ita^ie^  tlie  Smashur^s  {uirtisans,  from  whom  all  hone  had  de- 
parted, claimed  the  umpire*s  inevitable  decu*ion,  and  earned  of  their 
own  teiiMfleiis  but  victorious  ruffian.  Thi&  ke^^v^t  qI  ^\«&  ^.0\^3»x\M^. 
bMio  much  iatermted  in  the  fight,  ha^\ug  wtAb.ii^cAX's  wAi^  %» i^^  ^"^ 
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r  to  the  congregatioQ,  and  liia  bouse  was  just  now  occn]»ed 
Why  frienilt  of  the  Pet,  who  were  eicjied  nnU  exaspemled  al 
lident,  which  had  soatched  the  laurels  trom  tiie  bull-hexd  of 

lering  all  her  courage,  Kate  Wilmslow  drove  elowiy  but  stead- 
-  Tvas  hXij  particular  molestatioD  offered  to  the  par^  beyond 
hose  choice  cutlings  from  the  garden  of  ribaldry,  by  strew- 
in  the  way  of  their  boltera,  the  lower  classes  in  England 
_  nipenaate  themselves  for  Iheir  inferiority  of  posiiion.     But, 
■ly,  in  her  desiie  lo  extricate  lie  carriage  from  the  llirong.poor 
|nused  lo  travelling,  forgot  the  ceremony  of  payment  at  tbu 
J,  and  droTB  through  it.     The  keeper,  always  surly,  but  now 
I  between  liquor  and  the  los;  of  some  bets,  was  standing  by 
sooner  did  the  phaeton  pass,  with  intent,  as  he  sup- 
o  defraud  him  of  his  dues,  than  he  roared  ferociously  to  those 
o  Blop  it.     Too  glad,  of  course,  to  annoy  decent  people,  half 
fellows  immediately  clutched  at  the  reins,  with  as  insny 
Jfihouts,  the  hoi«e  waa  nearly  thrown  upon  ita  haunches,  and 
"riage  forced  athwart  the  road,  before  the  frightened  girls  ap- 
1  iJie  nature  of  the  crime  they  had  committed.     Up  canie 
ieeper,  and  in  an  insolent  tone  demanded  what  tbey  meant 
Ing  lo  cheat  the  toll. 

!  had  no  idea  of  cheating,"  said  Kat«, "  but  we  foi^  tint 
^s  any  thing  to  pny  here." 
Jdare  say.      Devilish   likely,"  said  the  iellow,  with  a  brutal 
I  echoed  of  cours^J  by  others  round   liim.      "Well,  are  you 
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coiiie  into  jonr  home,  and  then  we  can  talk  it  oyer,  with  something 
hot** 

There  was  an  applauding  shout  among  the  fellows  who  had  now 
collected  round  the  vehicle,  and  one  of  them  laid  hold  of  Kate's  arm, 
as  if  to  take  her  from  the  phaeton. 

**  Dare  to  touch  me,*^  said  Kate,  extricating  her  arm,  with  a  spirit, 
which,  despite  himself,  daunted  the  man.  fiut  the  gate-keeper  was 
less  penetrable. 

•*  Fine  airs,  by  ,^  he  said,  "  but  it  won't  cany  off  cheating. 
YouVe  drove  through  my  gate  without  paying,  breaking  the  law,  and 
Fve  nine  minds  to  get  some  of  these  gentlemen  to  drive  you  all  off  to 
jail." 

**But  is  there  nothing  we  could  leave — some  ornament — any 
thing  r  said  Emma,  in  extreme  terror.  ^  My  brooch  —  any 
thing—" 

Kate  suddenly  remembered  the  packet  which  Luriine  had  given 
her.  She  tore  it  open,  and  a  pretty  little  diamond  heart,  of  consid- 
enble  value,  glittered  before  the  eyes  of  the  men. 

^  Come,"  said  a  lean,  shabby-looking  person,  with  a  keen  dark  eye, 
**  tliat  looks  like  business.  I  think  if  the  young  lady  left  that,  you 
might  let  her  go  on." 

But  the  toTl-roan  was  in  a  dogged  and  impracticable  frame  of 
mind,  and  retorted  that  he  did  not  keep  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  and  that 
he  would  have  his  money  or  nothine. 

**  I  think  I  could  venture  to  lend  the  lady  the  money  on  that  affair," 
said  the  dark-eyed  man,  **  which  would  make  every  thing  pleasant. 
Hand  it  o%*er,  my  dear,  and  let's  see  if  it's  real — people  are  so  apt  to 
lie  took  in,  in  this  wicked  world." 

"  Oh,"  Bobbed  Amy,  **  if  Mr.  Carlyon  was  here  !" 

**  Mr.  Which,  my  dear  ?"  said  a  big  man  close  to  the  other  side  of 
the  vehicle.  He  had  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  had  taken  no  part 
beyond  looking  on. 

**  I  said  Mr.  Carlyon,  sir,"  said  little  Amy,  polite  amid  her  tears. 
•*  A  friend  of  ours." 

**  Ut.  Barnard  is  it  f"  said  the  man,  eagerly,  taking  his  hands  out 
of  his  pockets. 

"*  Bernard,  sir,"  said  Amy,  quite  brightening  up. 

*^  All's  one,"  said  the  other,  running  round  and  clearing  his  way  to 
Kate's  side  with  a  promptitude  his  hea\'y  figure  scarcely  promised. 
**  Stow  it  all,"  he  said  peremptorily  to  the  toll-keeper.  ^  Hand  that 
bark,**  he  added,  laying  large  hold  of  the  dark-eyed  man  (who  was 
slinking  away),  and  extorting  the  diamond  heart  from  his  dirty  hand. 
^  Keep  your  heart,  miss,"  he  continued.  ^  And  here's  the  toll^  Umr 
ter  Bowmudge ;  and  now  make  way  for  tbft  ViBK^aafc^  ^qm.  qgsvi^  itoB>^. 
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,  suppose  I  don't  olioose  to  take  it  from  you  1"  said  Mr.  Bow- 
BinBolently.     "  What  then  V 

n  sorry  to  say  (hat  the  lerms  in  which  the  other  described 
r.  Bowmudge  would,  if  he  adopted  (hs  al(«roalivie  be  sug- 
«  alto  compelled  to  take,  render  his  rejoinder  inadmissibk, 
woked  the  toll-keeper  to  such  an  extent  that  he  swore  fiiri- 
X  the  carriage  should  not  go  on.  But  the  mortde  of  his 
.  been  niAlcriHlly  diminished  by  the  forTnidnble  aucession  of 
meu  to  the  opposition,  and  several  Toiue»  told  him,  with 
Dt  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  btit  to  take  the  money. 
I  however,  just  in  that  condition  of  d<^ged  obetioacY  which 
ligularly  unfavorable  to  the  adoption  of  one's  friends'  ja- 
'  '  X.      He  seised  the   reins,  which   all  the  olhen  had 

a  werry  sad  a^s.  Bully  Bowmudge,"  said  the  big  man, 

I  compassionately,  and  with  a  single  stmigblforward    blow, 

'  without  au  e&ort,  he  knocked  Mr.  Bowmudge  sway  fircm 

i  head  and  ever  so  many  yards  from  the  spot.     The  other 

rsperately  savage,  and  actually  began  to  strip  for  RghL 

dn't   be  perlile,  Bowmudge,  till   the   ladies  is  gone,**  taid 

potector  coolly,  "  nor  werry  much  for  your  precious  health 

s  hoofs  were  heard,  and  the  next  minute  up  come  Bernard 
a  gallop.  He  made  out  the  group  round  the  carriage,  at 
ind  scarcelv  drew  rein  until  close  at  its  side.  A  an  of 
m  Emma  and  Amy,  and  a  thankful  litok  from  Knie  were 
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Tn  our  joint  names,  I  promise  yon,  Mr.  Bowmudge,  that  in  two 
months  you  ^hall  be  ruined,  and  in  six,  transported,  and  I  l)eg 
your  friends  to  witness  the  promise.  Pay  him  the  toll,"  he  added, 
giving  the  big  man  money.  ''And  now,  Miss  Wilmslow,  suppoae 
we  drive  on." 

Kate  touched  the  horse,  and  the  carriage  went  forward,  Carlyon 
riding  at  her  right.  But  l^rnard's  threat  had  driven  the  ruffian  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  to  the  verge  of  phrensy.  As  he  saw  the  car- 
riage move  away,  he  utter^  a  hoarse  howl,  and  rushing  before  Carl- 
yon *8  horse,  agHin  seized  the  rein  of  the  otiier.  He  had  better  have 
left  it  alone,  for  the  punishment  he  had  previously  revived  was  a 
friend^s  push  (compared  to  the  chastisement  which  now  descended 
apon  him.  Swinging  his  hunting-whip  over  his  head,  Cailyon 
brought  the  thong  with  a  fearful  slash  across  the  face  of  Bowmudge, 
who  in  the  extremity  of  his  pain  let  go  the  i-ein,  the  only  thing  Car- 
Ivon  destined,  for,  pushing  his  hoi^  forward,  he  efl'ectually  separated 
the  carriage  from  the  assailant,  and,  desiring  Kate  to  drive  on,  he 
turned  upon  Bowmudge,  ami,  keeping  the  hoi^e  prancing  round  him, 
he  plied  his  whip  so  mercilessly,  and  with  such  precision,  that  the 
niffian^s  head  and  shoulders  were  speedily  in  scarcely  better  con- 
dition than  those  of  the  champions  who  had  that  day  battered  one 
another  for  his  gain.  Finishing  with  a  tremendous  downright  cut, 
Bernard  wheeled  his  liorse,  and  hasteneil  after  the  cairiage. 

**1  have  taken  it  out  of  somebo<Jy/'  he  found  time  to  say  to  him- 
self, half  scoffi ugly,  **  and  he  deserved  all  he  goL  But  I  think  he 
would  have  got  otf  ea^tier,  l>ut  for  the  scene  at  Aspeu.  Justice  it 
vigorous  when  the  judge  is  a  little  excited." 


#•» 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

A   MANAGER   AND    HIS   0008K. 

Thk  young  ladiea  of  Aspen  Court,  once  more  at  home,  where,  bj 
the  way,  their  reception  by  the  Earl  of  Rookbury  was  so  fatherly  in 
its  earnest  anxiety  and  n*gret,  that  their  indignation,  poor  things,  had 
DO  chance  whatc%'er  against  his  sympathy,  ik*mard,  after  a  brief 
council  with  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  detenuined  to  return  to  town  and  con- 
cert some  measures  with  Mr.  Molesworth  for  the  better  ftkK>uru\<^\!M^ 
comfort  of  the  poor  mother.  He  lcirce\y  Uk!\l  xXi«&  \«L\^0k  Ni^  o^i^ocoso^ 
ihepntext  duU  1m  bad  expected  to  mMl  ^dimwotOck  %X.  Kv^'^vb^ 
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Id^partwi  wilhoul  troubling- liimwlf  wi(li  uny  fomisl  sdina  to  t}v, 
I  nin«tt>r  of  the  lioiis*.  His  fecliug  as  rvgRnJtd  ^Vilmslow,  hilbeno 
le  of  c<'Ul«nipt  and  dislike,  was  deepening  into  a  (lotueUtinn,  ngsin^t 
I  which  he  stru^led  in  vun,  for  it  was  Hgitituit  CnTlvun'd  Tvir-  to  give 
I  wav  to  pafsioDS  likely  to  be  truuble»ome.  But  be  vrta  at  tho  brat 
I  of  life  when  one  tnlks  of  rules.  Some  yeais  later,  be  will  follow 
I  without  LaUdug  of  thfim. 

Emma  bade  Iilm  good-b}'  nitb  a  traok  expression  of  rvgr^  and 

iule  Amv  cried,  nod  refund    to  be  coinforte<l  l>v  bis  promise  to 

eturn.     Bat  Kate  toc^  a  caliu.  and  eomewbat  reaeTved  farewell  of 

lini,  (or  which  ooldncss  Amv,  after  be  had  gone,  scolded  bef  bonrtilT, 

I  uiid  Kale  submitted  to  ibe  reproof  with  a  sirao^  meekno^  kissing 

I  tlie  orator  now  and  th»i,  but  making  no  defenoe. 

Carlyoa's  firet  instinct,  on  rfnebiog  London,  was  to  huny  to  his 
{vihninbers,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  Boue  informntion  as  to 
iun's  place  of  residencs.  But  out  of  tlie  array  of  lettets  ranged 
triple  file  down  his  desk  by  hi*  laundress's  care,  not  one  was  from 
I  Hiss  Trevelyan.  He  hastened  to  St.  Alban's  Place,  in  th«  hope  of 
I  learning  from  Heywood  where  LiiiAn  was,  but  the  prient  haa  left 
I  town,  snd  bis  return  was  uni'ertAin.  After  some  rnedilation.  Bemsrd 
I  to  grow  indignant,  and  to  ask  himwif  ijuestions,  ihe  per- 
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It  will  not  surprise  anybody  who  knows  onr  friend  Mr.  Paul 
Chequerbeut,  still  an  involuntary  guest  of  Mr.  Aarons,  to  be  told  that 
just  when  he  began  to  believe  his  affairs  settled,  and  his  release  at 
hand,  he  was  suddenly  reminded  of  a  rather  large  debt  of  old  date, 
on  which  proceedings  had  been  taken  by  tlie  creditor,  but  which  had 
gone  to  sleep,  either  from  the  good  nature  of  the  claimant,  or  his 
dcsspair  of  doing  any  good  with  Paul.  He  had  been  at  least  as 
willing  to  forget  the  matter  as  had  the  other  person  interested,  and 
he  bail  omitte<l  it  in  all  his  statements  to  Mr.  Kether,  but  it  acci- 
dentally came  to  the  ears  of  the  creditor  that  money  was  being  paid 
for  Mr.  Chequerbent's  debts,  and  to  use  that  gentleman's  own  illustra- 
tion, tile  obnoxious  party  was  down  upon  him  like  an  extinguislier. 
Something  like  a  hundred  pounds  was  wanted.  Kether  looked  in  no 
way  suiprised,  when  Paul,  with  some  humiliation,  revealed  the  affair, 
but  dr}'ly  remarked  that  some  people  easily  forgot  such  things :  it  all 
depended  on  habit  Paul,  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  his 
advuter's  reproofk,  launched  out  into  intense  'declamation  against  the 
persevering  malignity  of  creditors. 

*^  Hy  Jove  T'  he  said,  ^^  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  last  people  who 
translated  the  Bible,  found  it  necessary  to  alter  a  certain  prayer. 
The  commercial  interest  must  have  been  rising  into  importance,  and 
the  old  translation  was  felt  to  be  inapplicable.  Landed  parties  often 
forgive  trespasses,  but  trading  parties  never  forgive  debtoiii  so  the 
statement  was  adjusted  into  accordance  with  the  progress  of  sodety.** 

^  The  point  has  not  come  much  under  my  conHideratioD,**  said  tne 
Jew,  smiling.  ^  But  what  i.n  to  be  done  f  I  don't  thiuk  you  will 
get  any  more  help  from  aunts  and  gtMl mothers.'' 

*•!  am  afraid  not,"  said  Paul.  '*niey  would  have  done  more  at 
onci%  but  they  are  precise  old  virgins,  and  will  not  do  a  thing  at 
twice."     As  usual,  Bernard  was  summone<l. 

"  I  sliould  like,  of  course,  to  give  you  the  money,  old  fellow,"  he 
said ;  •*  but  1  have  not  got  it,  and  though  I  could  borrow  it,  just  now 
it  would  not  suit  me  to  be  a  borrower.  So  I  tell  you,  frankly,  that  I 
ma«4t  sacrifice  your  interest  to  my  own." 

"  yuitc  right,"  said  Mr.  Kether,  quietly. 

**  But,"  said  Cariyon,  "  I  must  help  you,  and  FU  tell  you  what  I 
will  do.  Three  or  four  yearn  ago  I  wrote  a  play.  I  locke4  it  up,  for 
I  did  not  think  it  good  enougii  to  send  to  a  manager.  But  I  have 
been  into  some  theatres  lately,  and  I  am  certain  tluit,  bad  as  it  may 
be,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  any  thing  they  are  doing  now.  I 
will  offer  it  to  Dilligroat,  and  the  price  imall  fumitih  your  extrica- 
tion." 

*•  Dilligroat  will  pay  you  honorably,"  said  K^lh<iT,  >KVv<i^  VxV^^  ^ 

Hebrew*,  took  a  strong  interest  in  l^heatrvotX  wvbXWxs^"^^^^^  "^^ 

aot  pMj  jou  Ux)  much.    If  you  dorft  ftucoee^  ^\0l\>awDCKVr5  '^Xiwa^osK^ 
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a  good  price,  and  pay  you  if  he  cui'l  help  iL 
1 1  will  niFinage  Aim." 

The  piRD  tvaa  agreed  on,  and  Carljon's  play  tru  sent  m  to  Mr. 
DilligTOot  A  week  passed,  and  no  ncknowledgment  of  ihe  work 
Iwiiig  received,  Bernard  went  to  tlie  theatre  lo  obtain  an  interview. 
H»  *M  dulj  glanced  at  by  the  porter,  and  aa  duly  informed  that  Mr. 
Oilligroat  was  not  tliere,  and  Uiat  it  was  quite  uncerlaiu  wbeu  he 
would  be  "down,"  perhaps  not  till  night:  perhaps  not  at  sll.  Thi* 
formulary  (for  the  delivcty  of  which  Carlyon  wailed  with  grave  pa- 
tience) having  been  gone  through,  he  went  very  close  to  the  official, 
and  alldweil  him  to  see  the  glimmer  of  half-a-crown.  The  roan  (t>ok 
DOI  the  Glightest  apparent  notice  of  this  geeturei,  but  added  to  bi« 
previous  coininunicalion  ihst  if  Bernard  had  any  message  lo  leave 
lor  Ml-.  Oilligroat,  he  would,  perhaps,  like  to  write  it  down.  This 
second  formulary  withdrew  Cartyon  from  a  group  of  two  or  three 
pnle,  damp-looking  girls,  hoping  toi  an  eugagement  in  the  ballet  or 
chorus,  an  eager-eyed  gentleman,  lo  whom  an  order  bad  been  prom- 
ised (and  who  could  not  understand  liow  hie  friend.  Mi.  Klligroat, 
had  omitted  to  leave  it,  as  he  bad  lo  go  over  to  Claphain  with  it,  be- 
fore half.past  four,  to  his  brolber-in-law,  infonnnlion  of  Bucii  deep 
leresi  to  the  porter,  thsl  it  actually  made  him  whistle  with  excite- 
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a  Rbaq>,  decisive  sign  to  him  to  enter,  a  result  which  caiwed  the 
poor  giiK  and  tiie  oidtfr-huuter  fVoin  Clnpliam,  to  lonk  rmiml  with 
as  miK'h  ri>pioac'iit\iln(*ss  as  they  dared  exhibit,  and  wiiich  b. ought 
another  hurnoine  of  whisiling  tVom  the  loyal  and  imperturbable  Cer- 
beitis,  while  Carlyon  was  liunied  along  certain  daik  passages,  and 
iDtroducx'd  to  the  manager^s  room.  The  occasional  groan  of  a  fiddle, 
and  a  clatter  of  hammers,  were  all  the  sounds  he  had  leisure  to  note 
in  his  progress. 

Mr.  Dilligroat  was  a  tall  and  well-built  man,  who  was  ifow  becom- 
ing tuo  large  for  the  stage,  but  wlio>e  stiongly  niaiked  features  must 
have  possessed  considerable  vulgar  beauty  sume  year*  before.  They 
weie,  indeed,  still  point^l  out  as  nxKlels,  as  weie  his  broa<l  shouldeia 
and  massy  legs,  by  the  female  population  of  the  retail  trading  district 
around  his  theatre,  when  a  s|KH'ial  '*  benefit,^*  or  some  managenal 
whim  brought  the  stalwart  director  forwaid  for  that  night  only.  He 
was  not  a  bad- hearted,  nor  even  a  bad-tempered  man;  but  a  mana* 
ger's  hand  must  be  against  the  majoiity  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

^  IIow  do  you  do,  Mr.  Carlyon  ]  Glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
and  hope  we  shall  see  a  good  deal  of  one  another.  Sit  down.  I 
shan^t  introduce  you  to  this  man,  because  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
rascals  that  ever  live<I,  and  who  is  now  adding  to  the  vast  and  accu- 
mulated mountain  of  his  iniquities,  by  asking  me  six  and  sixpence 
for  a  beast  of  a  goose.'* 

Tlie  person  wliose  private  character  and  precise  business  were  thus 
unfold^l^  by  the  manager's  elo()uent  frankness,  was  a  dirty-looking 
little  man,  nursing  a  large,  plucked  goose,  wliich  lay  upon  a  red 
pocket-handkerchief.  He  seemed  very  little  afflicted  at  this  exposi- 
tion of  his  nature,  but,  with  humble  and  smiling  face,  turned  to  its 
author. 

"  Don't  be  hard  upon  me,  Mr.  Dilligroat,  sir.  It's  worth  everj 
penny  of  the  money.  I'll  ap{>eal  to  this  gent,** — and  he  held  up  his 
goose  to  Carlyon,  tenderly  withdrawing  the  comers  of  the  handker- 
chief, as  a  proud  young  mother  exhibits  her  first  baby. 

**  That  gent,  as  you  profanely  term  him,  you  old  Scrabstraw,  will 
shortly  be  one  of  our  most  distinguished  dramatic  authors.  Don't 
poke  your  d — d  bird  in  his  face." 

**  Begging  your  panlon,  Mr.  Dilligroat,  sir,  but  if  I  might  be  so 
bold,"  said  Scrabstraw,  with  the  most  abject  sen-ility. 

**  Hut  you  mightn't.     What  is  it,  you  old  thief  f 

^  I'fe  heard  say  a  dramatic  author  should  know  what  *  goose'  is, 
jing  both  your  pardons,  gents." 

Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  theatrical  slang,  Mr.  Carl- 
Ton,  to  know  tliat  by  *  goose'  that  wretched  oV*\  r\wW  vwi-Kw^XiSaftr 
11^9    J  trust  ibi»  is  the  only  intimacy  yonir^  vi«>dax% 


Is^ 
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I  inist  so."  caid  Carlyon.  Inusihin^:  "bat  that  is  a  souod  wldon  ■ 
I  beard  nhere  vou  preside.  Mr.  DiJliKrost." 

*'  Not  often,  1  nm  happy  to  iay."  said  the  mMUiger,  "  ihaslts  to  the 
I  gcDlleniMi  who  furnish  tne  with  dninia.1.  But  one  is  never  sok,  and 
I  the  public's  ft  rum  beg^r,  n  very  ram  be^ar,  Mr.  Carlyon." 
I  "But  only  feel  him,  Mr,  Dilligtoat,"  broke  in  the  poor  goou- 
I  broker,  or  rsther  goose-jobber;  for  there  wa»  n  complicalioii  of  pro- 
I  prietorsliipfi  in  the  animal,  inclodinf;  the  rights  of  a  secretary  of  a 
I  goo*e-club,  the  Isnillord  of  a  publie-house  where  tlie  dub  met,  Scrab- 
I  Kniw'n  own  landlord  (to  whom  rent  was  owing),  and  one  of  the 
I  scene-shifters,  who  had  lent  Scrabstraw  a  shilling  for  iLe  raSIe  at 

whioh  the  goose  was  won.     A  reference  to  a  Master  in  Chaneeiy 
I  could  hardlv  have  iiscertained  the  reactive  liens  and  qualities  of 

ownership  in  that  bird. 

'*  Feel  the  public,  you  ancient  miscreant !    Oh.  feel  the  goo«e,"  aaiil 
I  Mr,  Dilligroftt     "  No,  Scrabslraw,  we'll  bring  this  negotiation  to  « 


Tears  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Scrabslraw,  but  it  was  impiMsible 
I  for  the  most  humane  observer  to  wish  them  dried— ~the  sight  of  water 
F  kiod  in  proximity  lo  thoee  griinj  cheeks'  imparting  a  sort  of 
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let  ladies  can  ho.  They  had  not  to  wait  for  their  carriage,  as  I  had. 
So  knock  oft*  sixp'mx?  from  each  of  thoin  when  they  come  for  their 
eleven  shillings  on  Sjiturday,  and  Fll  be  bound  thcyMl  be  here  to  time 
next  call."  '  . 

Mr.  Snunk  disappeared  to  deprive  the  girls,  who  had  fancied,  once, 
that  life  on  the  Mage  was  easier  than  life  in  the  kitchen,  of  the  price 
of  one  day's  dinner.     The  manager  called  after  him. 

•*  Don't  let  them  send  up  anylxxly  to  me,  Snunk.  Say  I  am  en- 
gaged with  two  gentlemen  and  a  goose." 

'•  Onlv  feel  him  "  resumed  Scrabstraw,  on  this  cue. 

•*  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,"  said  the  manager, "  and 
you,  Scralwtraw,  if  you  know  any  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  go  home 
and  say  them  in  return  for  the  ram  that  made  my  ballet  ladies  stand 
up,  and  get  wet  through  ten  minutes  later  than  they  ought.  You  de- 
mand six-and-sixpence  for  that  skinny,  old,  tough,  ugly,  lean,  hard, 
good-for-nothing  bird.     WVll,  you  won't  have  it." 

At  each  disparaging  enitliet,  Mr.  Scralntraw  clasped  his  goose  closer 
to  his  rusty  coat.     **  Only  feel  him,"  he  whispered,  humbly. 

**  But,"  continue<l  Mr.  Dilligroat,  "  I  have  just  fined  twelve  ladies 
sixpence  each.  Twelve  sixpences  is  six  shillings,  which  I  have  thus 
saved.  That  I  will  give  you  for  your  goose.  Take  it  and  be  gone,  or 
be  gone  without  taking  it.     Your  answer,  slave!" 

^  Here  it  is,  then,  Mr.  Dilligroat,  sir,"  sitid  Scrabstraw,  assured  that 
he  should  get  no  l)etter  tenns. 

"  Ai^^here  is  your  money.  Don't  say  I  never  gave  you  any  thing. 
Wliat  OT  you  <loing,  man  ?    Let  the  handkenthief  alone.    That's  mine." 

"The  handkerchief,  do  you  want  that?"  snpplicateil  Scrabstraw. 
*•  You  would  never  go  to  use  such  a  handken-liief  as  that" 

*•  You  leave  it  alone,  I  tell  you.  I  may  not  use  it  in  the  light  of  a 
liand kerchief,  I  grant  you,  but  I  may  as  a  banner,  or  as  a  comic  tie, 
or  a  duster,  or  fifty  things.  Any  how,  it's  mine :  and  now,  you  old 
avaricious,  hard-dealing  ragnmuflin,  get  out,  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
your  infamy." 

And  the  goos<*-jobber  departed,  to  make  up  his  mystifying  finance- 
shetrt,  which  wa««  somewhat  siniplifieil  l»y  th«'  wene-shifter,  who  was 
lying  in  wail  for  him  outsi<le  the  do<»r,  and  who,  by  menacing  elo- 
f|Uvnr«*,  obtains]  instant  reimbursi^ment  of  his  ventun\  and  usurious 
beer  Ix'^'idt'S. 

'•  It's*  a  g«»od  g<x>se,  Mr.  Carlyon,  and,  as  I  may  say,  got  for  noth- 
ing,** hsifl  the  manager,  sniilini;. 

**  But  <»f  (rourM*  vou  will  co«)k  it  in  the  theatre,  and  then  M*nd  it  into 
the  green-room  for  those  po«»r  girU'  supper,"  said  Cailyon,  rather  mis- 
chievously. 

"I  would,  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Car\yoii,^  Mi\;i^\t.\^\\X\VJvsaX^^«KS«- 
Ately  BuppnmDg  a  laugh,  and  lita  Uaa^  e)*«k  ^lAXi^L  "v^^^  S^a^^^'^ 
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I  the  IcMon  would  be  Iwl,  you  see.     T  am  a  Borl  of  l&ther  to  tbM«  ptit, 

ind  it  is  my  duty  to  be  strict  witli  them.     And  now  to  busine^e.     I 

I  have  read  yont  comedy — where  is  it  I  bere  it  is.     No,  tbu's  not  it, 

I  tbat's  a  piei.'e  bv  a  tien  man ;  \try  clever,  very  smart,  and  exprniDg 

M  of  the  aristocracy,  who,  betwe^Q  oureelves,  are  a  very  vicious 

I  lot — I  see  a  good  deal  of  diem  behind  my  sceiicA,  tou  know.     But 

n't  do  his  piec#,  impossihle,  quite.     Attscks  tbem  for  patron- 

I  izing  the  ver)-  thiof^  that  bring  our  half-price — yon  comprehend.    But 

sad  pity,  for  ilie  piece  is  very  smart,  and  very  ongioai.     Thete'a 

I  one  capital  scene — really  capital — in  which  an  English  bishop,  «ho 

1  hat  got  his  lawn-sleeves  through  bribing  a  duke's  mistrew,  disguises 

I  binuself  as  a  jockey,  and  offers  to  ride  for  the  Derby,  to  pleaae  a  beau- 

I  lifiil  marchioness,  who  is  in  love  with  him — the  equivoque  is  eicel- 

1  lently  kept  up;  and  a  dtuatioc  where  he  pulls  bis  jockey-cap  out  of 

I  his  pocket,  thinking  it  Is  bis  mttre,  is  a  safe  'sci«aiQ.'     But  it's  no  go, 

more's  the  pity." 

"  Is  it  founded  on  any  anecdote  T  raid  Bernard,  who  hearing  such 

I  commendation  coupled  with  such  conception,  began  to  douht  whctber 

e  had  not  mistaken  his  vocation  in  attempting  the  drama.     "  I  don't 

I  remember  that  either  imriguing  or  boTM-raciug  has  ever  Wn  Ulkvii 

s  the  dominant  vices  of  (he  bishops," 
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vamped  up  from  old  French  farces,  by  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  by  peo-  | 
p)e  who  take  a  businera  view  of  matters,  do  as  they  are  bid,  and  |' 
naok  and  Hliire  their  work  to  order,  until  it  suits  me  and  my  actors, 
and  then  take  their  money.  You  gentlemen,  until  you  are  well 
broken,  write  plays  to  bring  out  }f  our  selves  and  your  own  ideas — not 
to  help  the  actors  and  please  the  audience.  Do  you  know  that,  Mr. 
Carl  von  ?" 

^  I  have  no  doubt  of  it/'  said  Bernard ;  "  but  as  any  man  who  it 
competent  to  construct  such  a  work  as  a  real  drama  must  be  intel- 
lectually  superior  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  people 
before  the  curtain,  or  behind  it,  perhaps  it  miffht  be  well  if  both  par- 
ties would  cx>n<iescend  to  listen  to  him,  and  just  see  whether  he  had 
not  something  to  say  that  might  be  worth  their  consideration.  Mind,** 
he  added,  laughing,  ^  I  don^t  for  a  moment  speak  of  myself  as  having 
such  a  claim." 

**'  I  don't  say  that,**  said  Mr.  Dilligroat,  with  some  sincerity  of  man- 
ner. **  Your  play  is  full  of  clever  thing^s  but  we'll  speak  of  that  di- 
rectly. As  tu  the  absence  of  brains  in  the  front  of  the  house,  that  of 
course  is  certain  enough.  But  you  must  remember  one  thing — people 
pay  for  admission  to  the  theatre,  not  that  they  may  discharge  with  ) 
judicial  precision  and  fairness  the  difficult  duty  of  criticism,  but  sim- 
ply that  they  may  Ik.*  pleased,  and  I  douH  know  that  we  have  any  right 
to  abuse  them  for  that.** 

^  But  we  might  teach  them  a  better  kind  of  pleasure,**  said  Carlyon. 

^  An%play  to  empty  lN>xes  while  one*s  rivals,  with  a  dwarf,  or  a  fid- 
dler, or  conjurer,  draw  full  houses.  No,  mv  dear  sir,  I  open  a  the- 
atrical hhop  to  attract  custflmer^  and  what  they  will  come  and  buy,  I 
will  exp6se  in  my  window.*' 

•*  And  what  do  your  shopmen  say  ?'*  siid  Bernard,  smiling. 

^  My  actoiTi  \  'What  can  they  say  against  a  system  that  secures 
ihem  their  ^nlarie*  at  two  o'clock  ever}-  Saturday  T 

*•  Surelv,  as  iirti<(ts — ** 

**  My  dear  sir,  tliatV  «y  nonsiMiiie.  We  hav.»  a  f«»w  aitist«s  as  you 
call  thorn,  as-^uriHlly — if  you  mean  by  the  word,  as  I  sup|>ose  you  do, 
p<*rsonH  who  study  to  cninprchend  the  full  mffanin(]f,  and  the  due  pro- 
portii^n  of  till!  chanutters  they  take,  and  who  found  their  |ter!K>natious 
upon  siuily  and  ol>ser\'ation.  We  have  a  few  of  thcni,  and  they 
nearly  are  all  (as  they  deoorvc  to  be)  rich  and  prori)>erous — the  ex- 
ceptions are  at^cidents,  or  their  own  fault.  But  what  proportion  do 
theM  bear  to  these  ranks  ?** 

**  Small,  to  judge  from  one's  seat  in  the  front  of  the  house,**  said 
Carlyon. 

••  Ves  but  what  right  have  you  to  exp<^cl  \h«X\\.  ^qvW  \«k  t«\\«- 
wise  f     You  bare  do  scliool  of  ai  t,  iio  tesUng  ^acA  '^Vfet*.  >^  vw«v  ^«^ 
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r  the  count! ug-houM'.  For,  in  the  fint  place,  under  onr  pnn- 
ftut  ^j^^m,  H  man's  guiog  on  the  ttage  bIidoU  implies  that  a  man 
dllier  too  stupid,  too  idle,  or  too  wHiiusical  for  some  other  profe*- 
Autore'  children,  educated  for  the  work,  »re  the  exueptioa  to 
13  rule ;  but  these  do  not  succeed  in  the  proportion  yoa  would  ex- 
9CI,  because  tlieir  parents'  position  si  once  lielpe  them  to  advimtagias 
_'  ,1  only  (o  b«  the  reirard  of  the  diligent  application  ther 
snder  unnecessary." 

1  understand."  said  Carljon,  "  that  &om  such  nuiterials  ona 

n  hardly  eijwct  succ«9Bful  residlA  in  an  art  which  seems  to  me  to 

i<]uire,  from  those  who  would  practi^  it,  a  knowledge  of  at  Uut 

If-n-doKeD  other  ana  of  no  humble  order.     But,  forgire  me,  if  you 

kill  produce  worthli^  draniiui,  one  can  hardly  r«f^t  that  the  Ui«nts 

>f  renl  artists  are  not  squandered  upon  tbem." 

u  beg  the  question  of  worthlessnem,^  said  the  niaoager,  for  no 
JnaDager  likes  to  hear  his  pieces  decried.     "  As  I  said,  one  mutt  ptay 
■rbat  the  public  will  come  to  see,  and  it  is  on  that  principle,  my  doit^— 
'■,  lh»l  1  must  now  sit  in  judgment  on  youw."  ^^| 

"  Which  implies,"  said  Catlyon,  "  that  judgment  means  cotidciiiii»--M 

r.  Oil  ligroat,  "  for,  a«  I  have  »aid,  your  pii^r.: 
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and  though  it  would  be  idle  to  lay  that  I  am  not  sorry  yon  do  not 
accept  the  play,  I  am  glad  to  have  made  your  acquaintance." 

^  And  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  formed  youra,"  said  the  manager, 
scorning  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy.  ^  There  is  your  play,  carefully 
enveloped,  and  nothing  will  mve  more  pleasure  than  to  see  it  an- 
nounced at  another  house.  I  will  certainly  come  and  support  it 
Meantime,  though  we  do  not  yet  meet  as  author  and  manager,  I  hope 
we  shall ;  and  if  you  wish  to  come  and  see  us  at  any  time,  write  to 
me  for  admissions,  which  I  shall  be  too  happy  to  ffive  you.  There 
is  your  play,  with  which,  I  assure  you,  I  part  with  no  small  re- 
luctance. 

Not  with  more  than  Bernard  felt  at  receiving  it;  but,  perhi^ 
Carlyon*s  reluctance  miglit  be  based  upon  the  surer  ground,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  every  scene,  passage,  and 
word  in  the  play ;  whereas,  Mr.  Dilligroat  had  not  read  one  single 
line  in  it 

It  was  not  that  manager's  custom  to  read  playa.  He  employed 
certain  authors  in  the  way  he  had  described,  and  their  pieoes  ne  put 
upon  the  stage,  and  **  made"  them  there,  with  the  help  of  the  actons 
and  the  prompter's  thick  pencil.  All  others  were  looked  at  by  a  lady 
who  would  have  been  Mrs.  Dilligroat,  if  her  own  husband,  and  Mr. 
Dilligroat's  own  wife  had  been  4^f  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'  Dilligroat  had 
mamed  her.  En  attendant^  until  tliose  events  should  take  place, 
Mrs.  Spiderwort  showed  her  devotion  to  her  friend  the  manager  b? 
reading  the  plays  sent  in  to  him,  and  by  at  once  rejectinff  all  whicn 
contained  no  enormously  ffood  part  for  herself;  and  agamst  her  de- 
cision there  was  no  appeiu,  any  more  than  against  the  certificate  of 
her  own  baptism,  whicn,  inconveniently,  prov^  her  to  be  fifty-two 
at  A  time  when  she  insisted  in  performing  the  jeuna  inphimet,  the 
young  and  blushing  girls  of  eighteen,  all  love,  and  innocence,  and 
purity,  and  surprise.  But  certificates  are  awkward  things,  as  we  may 
yet  bear  again. 


CHAITER  XXXIL 

MOU   or  THB   MIRROR   OT   IfATUKS. 


Tbb  same  day,  Carlyon  re^nvebping  hia  ^^^iii^nflM^^^vs^ 
otbar  maoi^,  and  befim  he  w«a  draitti  ilKift  {dtom^T&0rd^%^ 
wmmuamtmed  to  Mr.  FbiBphQi^  tbMfci%,Vr  ^id*  >dsb&  A 

U 


I 
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|nitb  which  one's  brother,  rn  arliculo,  mi^t  be  expected  lo  usd  toe 
)  urgent  and  so  sffectionaie  was  it.  Bnt  it  was  Mr.  Phoa- 
Bphor's  way  to  be  in  a  Lurry,  eapeciallj  when  anybody  aslteil  him  for 
Imoney. 

The  Dilligroat  nod  the  Phcisphor  establisbmenls  were,  Bernard  found, 
conducted  in  a  very  opposite  siylc  At  the  latter  all  was  done  with  an 
Bnffectation  of  quiet,  mystery,  and  preciMon.  Mceaages  were  oonvflyed  in 
p  gently  confidential  voic«.  The  passages  were  tliickly  carpeted,  the  doc»i 
1^  doubled,  and  the  belU  were  dumb.  And  there  was  in  reality  an  air  of 
n  refinement  perrading  the  whole  place,  imposing  enough  to  the  ne- 
lopbyte,  and  amuEiug  enough  to  anybody  else.  In  the  manager's  owe 
Jroom,  all  was  moat  exact  order.  Nut  a  letter,  not  even  an  enrclope, 
llay  where  itcould  by  chance  be  taken  up  by  mistake,  or  distract  the  eye 
Tfrom  its  immediate  buainess.  Pigeon-holes,  garnished  with  ivory  Jni- 
[tials,  contained  a  few  carefully  folded  aud  endoi^ed  documents  deemed 
for  managerial  reference,  the  remainder  being  elaborately 
it  the  (.'lo«e  of  each  day,  and  confided  to  indexed  hoses.  The 
Iplay-hills  of  all  rival  establishments,  vellum-bound  in  separate  Tolumes 
|wilii  the  dales  inscribed  on  the  back,  were  within  reaich  of  the  band — 
lho«e  of  the  current  xasoa  neatly  filed,  lying  upon  a  udMable. 
lEvery  requisite  for  letter-writing  was  close — never  was  a  masculin*' 
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ble,  and  was  firmly  persuaded  of  his  being  the  character  he  assumed. 
It  was  easy  to  laugh  at  that  weakness  of  organization,  but  by  no 
means  so  ea^y  to  display  the  strength  of  personation  to  which  it  con- 
duced. Phosphor  was  a  mnn  of  decided  genius,  and  not  the  less  so 
that  hard,  prudent  actors,  who  invest*^  money  in  the  funds,  and  al- 
ways acted  as  if  they  were  thinking  of  it,  pronounced  him  to  be  a 
leetle — what  should  they  say? — and  then  they  touched  their  fore- 
heads, and  misquoted  Shakspeare  on  madness. 

As  Carlyon  entered,  Mr.  Phosphor  deposited  a  note  in  his  private 
post-office,  and  weU*omed  him,  as  the  Regent  d^Orleans — whom  he 
often  personated — might  have  received  some  noble  young  Gascon 
gentleman,  who  came  to  offer  him  a  ready  sword  and  an  unques- 
tioning allegiance.  The  actor's  bow  was  noble.  But  from  the  Dow 
he  instantly  iMisscd  into  i)oetry,  which  he  spoke  well,  and  therefore 
liked  to  speak.     Handing  Bernard  a  chair,  he  exclaimed : — 

**  For  thee,  70a  n^  warrior,  welcome  I    Thoa  hMt  yet 
Some  tju^ks  to  loarn,  tome  frailties  to  forget." 

^  And  which,*'  a.sked  Bemanl.  smiling, ''  shall  I  begin  with  f  or  shall 
I  first  say  that  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  very  prompt  attention  to 
mv  note  f  \ 

**My  dear  sir,"  said  the  mnnnger  with  extreme  suavity,  "an  ex- 
perienced jeweller  instantly  deteoth  a  diamond  ;  it  is  only  over  rubbish 
that  he  lingers  with  tests:  the  third  page  of  your  play  settled  its  fate 
with  me.  I  cUe  vou  mv  honor  I  have  not  read  a  word  bevond.  I 
exp<:ct  the  copyist  with  the  paits  direct ly.  He  ought  to  have  been 
hete  'in  hour  ago,  but  he's  always  got  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  or 
his  wite  is  just  confine<},  or  his  house  is  burneti  clown,  or  some  ridicu- 
loiL^  excuse,  whenever  he  is  told  to  make  a  little  haste.  But  the  piece 
is  accepted,  and,  sup|K«ing  we  do  not  quarrel  on  terms,  shall  be  read 
in  the  ij^een-n>oin  to-moriow.'' 

^  I  hiiould  have  been  even  more  gratified  than  I  am,**  said  Carlyon 
(and  he  was  very  much  gratified,  a  young  author  only  knows  how 
much),  ^  could  I  have  heard  your  opinion  on  the  whole  piece.  I  hope 
you  will  see  no  reason  to  alter  your  judgment." 

'*  I  never  alter  my  judgment,"  said  Mr.  Phosphor.  **  Right  or  wrong, 
I  invariably  adhere  to  it.  That  is  the  only  way  in  a  theatre.  It  save* 
worlds  of  lime.  I  always  reouest  that  everybodv  will  write  to  me : 
this  relieves  their  mind,  and  I  usually  put  their  fetters  into  the  fire, 
unrea^i :  that  relieves  mine.  But  I  never  alter  any  thine  except  a 
dnima,  and  that  I  know  an  author's  good  sense  will  not  object  ta 

This  hint  was  not  altogether  thrown  away  upon  Carlyon,  but  be 
did  not  then  understand  its  full  meaning. 

**  Your  experience,  of  course,*^  h«  Miid,  ^  muiXT«QA«t  ^i&»a^:^^^ 
Mce  to  m  ioexptrienoed  writer  (or  t]be  ctAg^.    Xcw^  is^^Jto  ^ 
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s  at  ihe  pric«  your  are  tD  tbe  habit  of 


"  so  be  it,  snd  tliai  is  off 
I  a  list  of  the  characters. 
J,  Mr.  Cwlyon  I     O  will 


II  you  consider  tlie  piece 

'ing  for  eucL  dramas  f" 

^  Very  weU,"  Mid  Mr.  Phosphor,  gravely, 
my  miod.  And  now  for  tbe  cast,  ibeie  is 
Had  you  any  of  our  company  io  your  eyi 
you  leave  the  cast  to  m^ !" 

"We   could  go   through   it  together,   perhaps,"  suggested    tbe 

"  Jast  so,  just  so,  and  we'll  do  it  at  onoe.    Tbe  first  is  Lord  Si. 
Roitox.     What  sort  of  a  jart  is  that  V 

"  He  opens  (lie  play,  you  know,"  said  Carlyon,  remembering  that 
the  nianiiger  bad  admilted  hadng  read  three  pages. 

"True — true — but — let's  Bee — an  old  nobleman — heavy  and  vir- 
I    tuoua,  isn't  he,  with  hd  ouly  child,  whose  sainled  mother  has  lefl  him 
a  miniature,  and  a  lock  of  fair  hair  that  be  kiaees— isn't  that  il !" 

"  said  Carlyon,  puzzling  to  recollect  vbelber  be  bad  written 
soy  thing  at  all  Like  thaL 

"  Ail  I  no — no — I  was  coofuang  your  play  with  anotber.     But 
I   LorJ  St.  Hoxton — what  is  it  ? — St.  Rolhx  is  an  old  nobleman, 

"  A  ci-devant  jeune   homme — I  'believe  that's  the  shortest  w»t  of 
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**'  The  idea  never  entered  my  head,**  said  Bernard.  This  was,  of 
coursLS  the  truth,  but,  somehow,  the  manager  did  not  seem  quite  to 
belie Vti  him. 

**  FoambiU — has  he  much  to  do  ?"  asked  Mr.  Phosphor. 

'*  The  lover  uf  Aurora^  said  Beroard.  *'  Not  a  great  deal,  but  he 
must  look  and  8|)eak  Hke  a  gentleman.'* 

''  Very  easy  to  say,"  said  Thosphor,  ^  but  where  will  yon  find  such 
a  person  f  It*s  a  good  walking  gentleouin's  part,  and  the  only  men 
who  can  say  your  wordss  as  you  would  like  them  said,  won't  play 
walking  gentlemen,  confound  them.*' 

^  In  Paris,"  said  Carlyi»n,  **  the  walking  gentlemen  are  exceedingly 
good  at'tois,  and  know  that  they  are  very  important  objects  in  the 
picture." 

*^  In  Paris,"  said  the  manager,  ^  the  theatre  is  a  school  for  the  ar- 
tist. We're  al>ove  such  t)edantiy.  It's  of  no  use  talking  about  thaL 
I  suppose  young  Barling  had  better  be  AlaricP 

*•  \Vhy,  he  is  bow-legged,"  said  Carlyon.  **  A  nice  lover  for  Aurora 
Trevor  r 

^  Ue  can't  help  his  legs,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Phosphor,  gravely, 
'^and  he  will  speak  your  worcLs  very  tolerably,  if  you  dnll  him 
well." 

*^  But  the  girl  will  be  laughed  at,  when  she  speaks  of  his  figure  and 
graceful  appearanc4\" 

**  Well,  a  comedy  is  made  to  be  laughed  at,  isn't  it  f"  asked  the 
manager.  **  The  next  is  *  Mr,  Oibber,  M,  P,  for  Tijtplingbury^ 
broa<l  fun,  of  course.  That  we  must  try  and  get  littlo  Grig  to 
play." 

*'  (frig !  No,  no,"  said  Carlyon,  "  Grig's  a  capital  actor,  but  thia 
is  quite  out  of  his  way.  This  is  dry  sarcasm  and  ill- nature,  strong 
ill-nature.     Grig  is  one  lump  of  self-enjoying  goud-humor." 

**  But  his  name  strengthens  a  bill  immensely,  and  you  must  tell 
him  to  be  ill-natured — I  don't  know  how  hc*s  to  manage  it,  unless 
you  bring  him  a  new  story  every  day  about  a  hurse  having  been  cru- 
elly treated,  or  a  cat  stoned  to  death — nothing  ever  makes  him  angry 
except  tlie  ill-treatment  of  an  animal  We  had  once  a  goat  in  a  piece 
here,  and  the  creature  would  not  go  tlirough  a  window,  at  reheanaL 
The  owner  hit  it  on  the  leg  with  an  iron-rod,  the  ffoat  cried  out  with 
the  pain,  and  the  next  minute  Grig,  who,  small  as  ue  is,  is  all  muscle, 
pitched  the  man  across  the  orchestra  into  the  pit  We  must  have  a 
goat,  and  tomient  it  in  Grig's  drewing-room,  during  the  run  of  your 
|<Iay.  Yea,  yes,  <irig  must  play  Oibber^  if  he  will.  Let  me  see---the 
other  men  are  small — *  a  Steward  of  a  fa>liionabIe  club* — that  will  do 
for  old  Danby,  he  formerly  kept  a  public-Uou««i  xii  VVikV^V^^^  XVv^^^'v^ 
ID  he'll  uDderataod  tiia  part — ^  Fikhy  k  ^istfilbxvib-xnxi^*-^^*^^^'^ 
much  iodoF* 
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"  Chiefly  to  convej-  ■  claodeetine  correspondenoe,"  wid  CatIjod, 
e  of  the  great  uses  of  pianoforte-tunets,  I  believe." 
Bui  he  goes  to  the  pintiofortc,  and  the  houw  will  expect  music — 
a  &  song  for  him,  and  well  mske  old  Jinkles  eet  it     '  Foottsao,' 

ffaiter,'  anybody.     Now  for  the  women." 

"Stay,"  said  Bernard,  "you  hare  omitted  a  rery  important  part, 

ir  Malachite  Fang." 

"  That  is  a  very  important  part,  is  it  f  asked  the  manager,  id  a 

"  Tbe  be«t  part  in  the  play,"  said  Carlyta ;  "  lie  character  upon 
Ihose  manteiivres  every  thing  luma." 

"  '  gjimbler,  a  duellist,  a  libertine ;  with,  I  think,  a  daih  of  for- 
and  a  hint  at  something  worse,"  said  Mr.  Fho«phor,  "  but  a  dtt- 
il  and  a  fascinatiug  fellow,  who  dremea  to  perfection,  and  hai  » 
ing  manner  with  everybody," 

ou  seem  to  have  looked  at  that  part,  at  soy  rate,"  said  tlw 
lho>',  laug'jing. 

"  Would  you — intrust  that  part  to — to  my  taj%  my  dear  sir  I" 
|iid   the  maniiger,  in  a  my^ieiious  whisper,  and  bending  down  to 
is   if  he   Were   asking    thfe  greatest   and   most   uiiheanl-of 
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"  Ah  I  of  coarse — I  run  away  with  her — we  most  consider,  for,  at 
her  best  scene  is  with  me,  I  must  have  somebody  who  will  feed  ma  a 
little :  Anna  Ford  T 

"  She  is  very  pretty,  but  so  affected." 

**  No,  no — she  is  not  very  pretty,  but  she  is  not  at  all  affected. 
It^s  inauner — nothing  else ;  all  assumed." 

^  An  a!j«(umed  manner  is  affectation,  is  it  not !"  said  Bernard, 
laughing ;  "^  and  Miss  Ford  seems  to  me  to  have  a  larve  development 
of  the  attribute.  But  she  will  do,  I  suppose,  that  is,  if  she  wiU  taka 
a  hint  when  I  five  her  one." 

^  She  will  tn^e  any  thing  you  like  to  give  her,  sir,  from  a  hint  to  a 
bracelet,  but  either  will  be  thrown  away.  Her  head  has  no  room  ht 
intellect,  nor  her  heart  for  gratitude — but  she  draws  the  half-price  by 
lowlier  gifts,  especially  when  thoae  gifts  are  made  manifest  m  flesh* 
colored  silk." 

A  gentle  knock  was  heard,  and  a  servant  crept  ncuseleasly  to  hia 
master^s  side,  and  whispered. 

^  When  I  ring,"  said  Mr.  Phosphor,  mysteriously,  waving  his  h^nd 
as  if  to  clear  the  room  of  the  intruder. 

*'  The  next  lady  is  Mrs. what  is  it !     Mrs.  Boomerang  t 

What's  she  t" 

*'  An  elderly  she-Marplot  Her  tpMaliti^  as  her  name  half  impliai^ 
is  her  always  coming  back  again  when  she  isn't  wanted." 

**•  Old  mother  Boddle  will  do  for  her.  Then  there^s  Ifias  Hooora 
MK^ateran—Scotch  or  Irish  T 

^  Both,  and  a  romp." 

'*  Miss  Flabbington,  then — both  her  Irish  brogue  and  her  Scotob 
accent  are  very  bad,  but  she  is  deuced  impudent,  and  the  house  likea 
her.  And  now,"  said  the  manager,  pressing  the  pedal  at  his  feat, 
"  that  is  all." 

^  but  Aurora^  said  Garlyon.     "  Where  is  our  Aurora  /" 

^  There,"  said  the  manager,  pressing  the  knob  at  his  feet,  and 
pointing  at  the  door,  which  at  that  moment  admitted  Angela  Living-  \ 
stone.  ^ 

Yeft,  PauFs  own  Angela.    Mr.  Pho«phor  had  rec^uested  her  attend- 
ance at  his  theatre  tlutt  day,  and  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  resist  a 
httle  bit  of  theatrical  situation.    Carlyon  did  not  know  her,  but  as  a 
dramatist  wanting  a  heroine,  ha  was  pleased  to  see  a  pretty-looking 
girl,  who  entered  the  room  like  a  lady,  and  did  not  seem  much  dis- 
composed at  being  thus  instantly  pointed  out  as  an  object  for  obsenra- 
tion.    The  manager  had  been  looking  out  for  some  time  for  a  yooitt       j 
lady  who  could  make  herself  useful,  and  in  the  course  of  his  rounds       \ 
he  had  visited  tlie  suburban  house  where  Anfj^la%  v»iftu\j^^«^'^*»5te^^ 
ly  exhibited  to  some  three  thousand  a^\\tta!S\u%  \^^3«wsaQ^^^^^^^^^ 
been  ibrtumKa  in  selecting  the  tima  <*  \Ma  vuix^lw^^^'^^^**'^^"*^ 
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(lodr&iD&  in  which  equally  tembl«  English  was  daalt  oul  U>  tiia 

J  coai&iQeii  one  of  Miss  Liviagatoae'B  very  beat  pftrla.     H« 

a  her  ia  the  first  scene,  ^ptirkling  %Tith  iiaj  dn  pUlj-\iva 

refiectiog  the  light  betur  than  real  diamooda,  are  therefore  &t- 

I  for  stage  jewels),  as  she  glided  about  at  a  f&ta  giren  by  his  t'lend 

prleaus,  and  next  had  beheld  her  half  undressed  and  with  dishevel- 

hair,  and  a  gag  id  her  mouth,  dragged  through  one  of  the  seweis 

'  r   the  palace ;  such  being  the  piivate  eoiraooe  to  a  dreadful 

:,  the  sceQe  of  the  oi^es  of  the  Regent  and  of  Dubois  and  other 

labilities  of  the  Court,  who  were  also  briganda  and  murderers.    He 

«en  her  retiring  to  bed,  after  devout  prajers  for  the  soul  of 

f  deceased  mother,  and  bad  seen  the  Regent,  luaslced,  steal  into 

r  chamber  through  that  very  mother's  picture,  wltiuh   happeu- 

'  >  be  a  secret  door.     He  had  seen  the  iodignant  maiden  t«ar 

uask,  and  recogniziug  d'Orleans,  hW  al  his  feet  in  her  night- 

a,  and  address  him  in  a  most  eloquent  and  beautiful  appeal,  which 

educed  no  effect  except  a  blasphemous  scoff.     lie  heard  ner  «cre«un» 

It  OS  she  was  carried  away  and  iron  doors  clashed  behind 

!r  ruffian  lover,  and  they  were  quite  out  of  hearing  when 

\  rushed  in  after  bi^  master,  U>  tmuounce  that  he  had  ju«  dis- 

i  that  the  Regent  was  her  own  father.     Phosphor  had  watch- 
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her  affainst  any  proceedinga  the  eztraparochiala  miffht  take.  Bot 
Phospnor  meant  to  have  her,  and  it  was  settled  that  ^e  should  give 
her  old  friends  notice,  and  should  make  her  dibut^  under  the  Phos- 
phor r^gime^  in  Iklr.  Carljon's  play. 


•#♦•> 


CHAPTER  XXXra. 

THI   RBADINQ    IN    THE    aRBEN-ROOM. 

The  "  reading**  of  a  new  piece  to  the  performers  who  are  to  play  i 
it,  is  a  nervous  operation  for  a  young  or  inexperienced  dramatist  It 
is  a  first  performance  without  any  stage  aids.  All  the  excitement 
which  a  lighted  theatre,  music,  applause,  novelty  of  effect,  bring  to 
his  support,  are  wanting;  and  all  his  own  share  in  the  work  standi 
out  in  naked  isolation.  A  somewhat  cheerle^is  and  gloomy  room,  a 
group  of  keen,  but — until  he  has  earned  his  spurs — not  sympathizing 
auditoin,  and,  if  he  read  his  own  piece,  the  incessant  8ound  of  his  own 
voice,  are  adjuncts  not  likely  to  raise  an  author*s  courage.  It  re- 
quires much  experience  and  many  successes  to  teach  him  to  look  with 
perfect  composure  upon  all  this,  to  remember  that  the  play  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  calm  and  well-considering  leisure,  that  he  sees  the 
drama  as  a  whole,  whereas  the  actors  see  it  in  parts  only,  those  parts 
being  their  own,  so  far  as  they  can  identify  them  (for  the  characters 
are  not  distributed  until  the  reading  is  over),  and  that  their  judgment 
upon  thoise  parts  in  swayed  by  influences  which  are  natural  enough, 
but  which  diminish  the  value  of  the  opinion.  When  he  has  attained 
\\m  compcMure,  a  reading  becomes  a  very  agreeable  process,  for  by 
that  time  the  performers  have  acquired  a  faith  in  his  dramatic  skill, 
ami  in  his  capacity  for  suiting  them  with  characters,  and  they  are 
prepareil  to  laugh  at  his  wit,  or  to  applaud  his  more  effective  passages 
of  declamation.  Yet,  even  then,  he  leara^  to  distrust  the  most  sin- 
cere approbation  of  the  Green-room.  The  allusion,  the  equivoque^ 
that  calls  out  the  unanimous  shout  of  the  company,  often  falls  flat 
upon  the  -aadienoo,  less  trained,  as  a  body,  to  appreciate  the  happineis 
of  an  expresHon,  while  a  careless  quibble,  or  a  common -place  retort^ 
which  the  Green-room  passes  over  in  deserved  silence,  will  frequently 
convulse  the  public  fK>m  pit  to  gallery.  The  author  must  make  u^ 
his  mind  that  he  knows  nothing  further  of  Vh^  tcvwV**  ^  \v\%  aJ^k^x 
after  the  reading,  than  lie  knew  before.  tVia  «\^  i^^  '^'^  ^^'^^^ouS^ 
ofM  good  rmding  before  inteUigeut  RCtoiisVik  >!»  cXiwicft  \\.«mw»' 

\2* 
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n  of  delecting  any  accidental  or  intended  plagiarism  from  athet 

iixH  (in  wliich  tbey  are  trooderfully  a<-Dtel,  and  tlie  opporUnuIjr 

eby  afforded  lo  the  author  lo  purge  bimaejf  rf  the  oSniM  by  n- 

iviog  the  passage  before  pulting  liimseif  upon  the  countiT.     W« 

}  inlbrmcd  that,  in  happier  days  (those  which  stolid,  bald-headed 

leo,  (vben  ibey  hear  you  applaud  any  modem  talent,  tell  yon  nith  & 

ying  smile,  that  you  ought  to  have  seen),  the  readioc  was  a  micia- 

e  perfonnauee,  bo  admirably  was  it  managed  ;  and  iliat  each  actor 

31  away  with  a  mental  model  of  the  character  he  was  to  tah& 

d  one  b  rather  induced  to  believe  this,  for  the  mass  of  the  "  ttand- 

"  characters  of  the  drama,  and  the  traditional  mode  of  plaviog 

m,  are  certainly  not  such  as  uoutd  occur  natUTBlIy  to  an  Artist^  bat 

e  rather  qu^nt  whims  wbicb  lie  must  have  beet  taught  toembody. 

as  what  baa  been  lost  in  individuality  has  beon  gitlned  in  ualmv, 

irill  not  complain  that  an  actor  is  now  oUiged  to  read  hia  pait 

re  he  can  complete  his  conception  of  iL 

I  CarlyoD  was  first  at  the  theatre,  dbtaaciog  Mr.  Phosphor  and  all 

le  performers.     But  they  gathefed  by  degrees,  and   Bernard  pri- 

ftlely  ooDfessed  to  a  sort  of  morliGcatioD  of  his  literary  vanitv,  when 

f  found  that  the  little  groups  into  which  the  corps  clustered,  while 

'  i  stage  the  summons  to  the  Green-room,  were  not 
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which  implied  that  **  alone  he  did  it"  If  the  play  fiuled,  he  never 
loukcd  iu  tliis  way,  but  had  h  fiction  at  hand  about  the  author's 
being  lictaiuid  wiiii  a  b:okeii  leg  at  Shrewsbury. 

bui  the  >un)iiion8  came,  the  pcifortuere  took  their  stations  in  the 
Greeiiiu<»:n,  around  the  inunagcr's  table,  Mr.  Wigsby  getting  behind 
Mr.  Phosphor,  in  order  at  convenient  intervals  to  make  faces  at  Misa 
Ford,  and  cause  that  lady  to  laugh  in  the  wrong  place.  Mr.  Phos- 
phor preaeuted  Mr.  Cailyou  to  the  circle  as  the  author  of  the  new 
play,  and  Mr.  Grig,  with  great  respect,  begged  leave  to  touch  that 
young  gentleman,  which,  having  done,  Grig  solemnly  assured  the 
other  actors  that  it  was  *'  all  right,'*  that  there  really  was  such  a  per* 
Sou  as  Ml.  Caiiyon.  This  joke  Bernard  did  not  undei stand,  bat 
Phosphor,  wlio  did  pcrt'ecdy,  grinned  a  remarkable  smile,  between 
amuaciiient  and  rage. 

Mr.  Phutiphor  having  again  offered  Carlyon  the  reading  of  hia 
play,  which  Bernard  declined,  with  a  complimentary  speech,  com- 
menceil  by  naming  the  characters.  This  done,  Mr.  Gng  rose,  and, 
with  tlie  utmost  gravity,  begged  to  say  one  word.  He  was  grieved 
to  have  to  do  so,  but  every  one  would  see  that  he  did  it  more  in  sor> 
row  than  in  anger — much  more,  lie  said  that  it  was  so  desirable^ 
for  the  sake  of  an  author  of  a  drama,  and  of  the  profession,  that  a 
performer  should  pay  every  possible  attention  to  the  structure  and 
dialogue  of  a  piece,  in  order  to  comprehend  its  bearing,  and  to  ac- 
quire a  due  perception  of  its  meaning,  that  he  would  express  a  most 
lerveut,  but  most  humble  hope,  that  Mra.  Boddle  might  be  cantioned 
to  leave  off  thinking  of  tliat  Spanish  onion  in  her  bedroom  cupboard, 
and  to  listen  to  what  was  going  to  be  read. 

"*  How  can  you  be  such  a  fool,  Grig  T*  said  Phosphor,  indignantly, 
as  everybody  burst  into  a  laugh. 

*^  Tve  done  my  humble  duty  to  the  theatre,"  said  Mr.  Grigg. 
•*  Go  on.** 

The  play  was  read,  and  the  frequency  of  the  smart  and  brilliant 
rtfjMUtecd,  and  a  certain  freshnesti  of  tone  and  treatment,  pleased  the 
audience,  and  a  series  of  approving  murmurs  came,  very  agreeably, 
upon  Cariyon*s  ear.  A  general  clapping  of  hands  greeted  the  close, 
iuid  Deiuaid,  although  he  had  not  spoken  a  word,  felt  as  if  he  were 
out  of  breath. 

"  Very  nice  indeed,**  said  Grig,  **  very  nice." 

"*  Veiy  smaiV*  ^^^  Wigsby.  **  One  or  two  things  that  we  haf« 
heard  before,  but  gentlemen  who  read  much  can*t  help  thaL  Tha 
joke  about  the  doeskin  glove  is  in  the  Fwgtd  TumpUi  IScktL^' 

**  i  never  heard  of  that  piece,**  said  Carlyon. 

"^No,  it  was  never  played  in  London,"  said  Wi^^\  *^  biva&.  v&:^(vAs\ 
who  kiMW  the  Norwich  circuit  wiW  r«mAmV)fW  \V|  ^  Vjxv^T 

'"SMtber,"  said  Gr%. 
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lit,  of  course,"  said  Garljon. 

ich  thiDg,'*  said  Grig,  "  if  you  pl< 

bnue ;    the  public  has  nol  been  the  Norwich 


f  We'll  atriko  it  e 
1'  WVll  do  no  s 
i»  bold  tm 


r  Tlie  situation  ia  ihe  green-hou9«  you  borrowed  from  poor  Char- 
I  Williams'  fariM —  Where's  my  Horteraduh  /  of  course,"  said  Mn, 

I'l  tLiok  not,"  said  Carl^-on,  Bmiling.  "Thia  is  tka  fitst  time  I 
Ir  heard  either  of  tho  author  or  the  farce.'' 
h  Ah  1  perhi^  you're  seen  it  uoder  another  name,"  repliod  the 
ly.  "  It  was  played  in  the  country,  and  tLe  title  chunged  occoni- 
flo  the  locality.  It  was  called  WJurt'*  my  2iar/blk  Biffia  ?  in 
I  place —  WTurt's  my  Bath  LoWT^et  ?  in  aoother,  and  WJur^i 
I  £:psom  SalU  ?  at  a  third.  1  have  played  it  under  all  those 
s,  and  also  during  aa  eleciioa  time  in  the  east  of  Eoglaod,  wben, 
■mooy  an  inSuential  nobleman,  it  wu  calied  Wheri*  my  Pinch  ef 
Mrry  Powder  /" 

')  the  u  11  intentional  plagiariain  so  ban^oed!"  said  Ber- 
1,  turning  to  Phosphor :  "  I  must — " 
I'  No  you  niuBn'l,"  said  Phosphor,     "  It's  all  right — if  people  &1- 
iniil  ih^y  got  something  unlike  any  thing  that  can  b«  remem- 
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^  With  A  pleasiDg  Tariety  of  hooks,  OTer  any  numbtf  of  nnistor 
shoulders,  and  don*t  you  wish  you  may  ffet  it  f  obseired  MivWigsby, 
vaguely,  as  he  went  off  to  his  roots  in  the  blanket  He  was  supposed 
Co  imply  doubt. 

''Lazy  old  humbug P  said  Phosphor^  looking  after  him.  ''He 
thinks  of  nothing  but  his  blessed  cow-cabbages." 

^  But  Monday — honor,"  said  Grig,  *'  beouise  I  want  to  be  off  to 
Brighton." 

^  Well,  be  off  to  brighten,  it's  time  yon  should  ,**  said  the  mana- 

Str,  facetiously,  **  for  you  are  deuced  dull  now.    But  we  pUy  this  on 
onday,  mind.** 

"'  ril  never  forgive  you  if  we  don't,**  said  Grig,  nodding  to  the 
author,  and  departing. 

"'  I  shall  be  sure  to  break  ray  heart  about  that,**  said  Phosphor^ 
spitefully,  tlie  moment  Mr.  Grig  had  disappeared.  *^  Brighton,  in- 
deed !  I  remember  when  he  was  glad  to  get  a  holiday  once  a-week 
to  Gravesend,  and  eat  shrimps,**  continued  Phosphor,  not  choosinff 
to  see  any  thing  to  the  actor*s  credit  in  the  fact  that  his  talents  had 
made  him  independent. 

**  How  do  vou  wish  me  to  dress  Lady  St  Rolloz,  Mr.  Carlyon  f 
said  Miss  Ford,  coming  up  with  her  prettiest  smile. 

^  Dress  9**  said  the  surprised  author,  for  this  was  an  inquiry  he  had 
not  anticipated.  It  was  the  tirst  time  a  pretty  girl  had  come  up  to 
him  requesting  him  to  direct  her  toilette,  and  speaking  as  submis- 
sively as  if  she  had  the  slightest  intention  of  following  his  dictation. 
*'  Oh — Lady  St  Rollox  is  a  leader  of  fashionable  society — I  am  sure  I 
ne*.**!  say  no  more  to  Miss  Font'* 

**[  was  thinking,*^  said  Anna,  ''of — ^  and  she  plunged  into  a 
pleading  melangt  of  choico  terms  finom  the  vocabulary  of  the  French 
milliner,  to  the  utter  confusion  and  rout  of  her  auditor,  to  whom 
she  finished  by  saying,  "*•  Do  ^ou  think  that  will  do  for  the  first  dress  V 

''Admirably,  1  should  thmk,**  said  Carlyon,  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  remember  something  (yf  this  description,  in  order  to  ask  some 
feminine  acquaintance  what  it  meant 

**  The  second  is  an  evening  dress — a  ball  dress,  I  suppose,**  said 
Anna,  *^  and  tliat  cannot  be  too  handsome.** 

'^  Nothing  can  U*  too  handsome  for  Miss  Ford,**  said  Mr.  CarlyoDi 
who  speedily  saw  that  he  was  assistine  at  a  fisrce.  And  Bliss  Ford 
tripped  off  with  a  very  gracious  and  comprehensive  bow  ^as  grar 
ciously  returned  by  the  manager),  and  descended  to  the  neat  brough- 
am which  awaited  her  at  the  very  staoe  door  to  which  a  few  months 
back  the  night  must  have  been  very  bad  when  she  ventured  to  sum- 
mon a  hack  cab. 

^  Get  in  another  cliange  of  dras  foi  W/^  ']Q>x\^kfts  va^^^^ 
»g6r  to  Bernard.    "  She  bkM  drMa."* 
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"  Are  not  such  things  expensive  !"  said  Carlyon.  . 

"  We  don't  mind  it  in  some  cases,"  replied  Phosphor,  wilSi 
culiftr  smile.     "  Now,  Miss  Ponsonby,  ithat'«  the   dreadful    m&tler 
with  you !" 

"  1  have  Iwen  to  the  wardrobe,  Mr,"  said  the  girl  limidly, 
"  Well,  I  hope  the  wardrobe's  quite  well,  and  alt  llie  sweet  little 
I   drawers  also,  not  forgetting  the  pretty  pegs.     Did  you  come  to  tell 
I    me  that !" 

'  No,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  upon  whose  careworn  fece  the  manager's 
jocularity  awoke  no  smile.  "  But  I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  she  said, 
earnestly, — "  I  have  had  so  many  new  dressea  to  find  lately — and 
there  is  a  cotton-velvet  body  there  which  is  quite  useless  now,  bat 
lo  whieh  I  could  put  skirts,  which  would  do  quite  well  for  this  part, 
and  it  would  save  me  money,  which,  siiioe  my  mother's  illness,  1  can 
hardly  spare — and,  of  course,  sir,  if  you  chose,  the  skirts  should  be- 
long Co  the  theatre  afterwards." 

'*  You  both  stuprise  and  shock  me,  Miss  Ponsonby,  by  your  attempt 

to  defraud  the  establishment  which  remunerates  vou.     You  under> 

I    took  to  find  your  own  dresses,  and  if  you  do  not  liVe  lo  do  that,  giva 

ice  and  leave  us.     No  lady  but  yourself  seeks  to  break  her  en- 

I   gngemenl.     Miss  Ford's  two  dresses  in  this  very  piece  will  cost  at 

I    least  twenty  pounds,  and  vet  1  have  not  heiuii  her  complain." 
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moet  maffnifioent  part  that  ever  was  written  for  a  young  lady  in  thia 
world,  whatever  siie  may  get  in  the  next  Here  it  is,  the  Aurora 
Trevor,  If  you  play  it  to  his  satisfaction,  perhaps,  some  day,  he 
may  write  you  anotlier.  But  if  you  do  not,  and  likewise  to  mine,  I 
declare  to  heaven  that  not  only  shall  you  never  speak  another  line 
on  my  stage,  but  you  shall  go  on  for  attendants  in  processions,  cham* 
bermaids  in  pantomimes,  and  the  back  row  in  the  t>allet  every  night 
until  your  time  is  up.  Remember,  you  are  engaged  to  me  for  every 
thing.     Do  you  hear  ?" 

The  Baby  looked  in  no  wise  terrified,  but  replied,  with  a  charming 
smile — 

*'  I  hope  Mr.  Carlyon  will  be  so  very  kind  as  to  take  a  little  paina 
with  me,  and  hear  me  say  my  words.^ 

^  That  you  must  arrange  with  Mr.  Carlyon.  I  dare  lay  he  will  do 
any  thing  in  reason.'* 

There  was  no  particular  reason,  however,  why  Mr.  Carlyon,  having 
given  a  glance  which  assured  him  that  Baby  was  very  neatly  dresaeOy 
should  aLfk  her  which  way  she  was  going  to  walk,  or,  as  the  afternoon 
was  bright,  should  sugmit  to  her  to  walk  down  Regent-street  Be- 
cause he  could  not  well  hear  her  say  her  words  there.  But  Baby's 
face  was  as  pretty  a  one  as  they  saw  in  all  that  ramble — almost  aa 
pretty  as  one  that  he  did  not  see,  but  which,  in  the  comer  of  a  car- 
riage, turned  pale  as  Lilian  passed  him. 


4  >  » 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A    DAUGUTSR    IS   CLAIIIBD. 

But  where  was  Angela  Livingstone,  expressly  engaged  for  the  part 
of  Aurot-a  Trevor,  thus  tntUAferred  to  Baby  Waring !  That  very 
natural  question  has  now  to  be  answered. 

She  came  to  the  theatre,  signed  her  engagement,  and  was  duly 
"callt:<r  to  the  reading  of  (.'ailyon*A  play.  But  another  call  was 
mad«*  before  the  latter  event.  Mr.  Phosphor  was  closeted  with  Ber* 
nard,  discussing  <Trtain  nIteratioiiHin  the  comedy  (he  suggested  them 
with  afinedom  of  treatment  by  no  means  pleading  to  the  writer,  who 
di^'oiitrnteilly  raw  hi-i  tlial(»:^ue  scoriMl  out  bv  the  foot,  under  th^ 

fretext  of  making  tlh»  [iie«*e  a<-t  **<-Ujser"),  when  k  <:iiAvk  vavafe  >a.'^* 
'hostihor  turned  to  Bcinard,  and  aa\d,  A«fev^Ti\VA\\\ —  , 

"*  H7// 70U  ponnii  mo  to  allow  tlua  p«Kwia  U>  Sx^^^  V.^ 
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wenlth,  of  course,  thst  weighs  nitli  me  for  a  fingla 
BeconJ,  biiC  it  iiiny  serve  tJie  interests  of  the  eatsblishmeiil  if  I  »e« 
him.  Still,  if  you  object  to  it,  my  doors  are  hermelically  sealed 
n^ainst  hi[R  until  we  have  done.  He  may  be  a  lord,  but ' a  tuaoi  a 
1  for  a'  thaL' "  And  Mr.  Phosphor  sat  immovably,  watching  the 
reply,  as  if  untiertain  what  it  would  be,  and  prepared  to  be  guided 
by  Carlyon's  tentence.  The  manager  bowed  grslefully  as  the  au- 
tbor's  asaent  was  given,  and  the  neit  moment  admitted  the  Earl  of 
Kookbury,  who  haj,  accurdiug  to  his  maoner,  walked  over  everybody 
and  every  thing,  and  by  sheer  lofljneaa  of  bearing  compelled  this 
daunted  officials  to  conduct  him,  unbidden,  to  the  presence-chamber, 
IV  d'ye  do,  Phosphor,  old  fellow  ?"  said  the  earl,  with  a  good- 
humored  familiarity  which  had  as  much  contempt  as  courte^  in  it, 
and  which  Phosphor  perfectly  well  undereiood,  though  affecting  to 
be  greatly  gratified  at  the  eari's  ooudescension.  "  And  how  are  you, 
Mr.  CarlyoD,"  he  added,  his  mauner  making  his  much  less  familiar 
peeling  far  more  cardial.     "  I  am  distutbiog  a  plot,  I  fear." 

"  Mr.  Phosphor  has  juat  convinced  me  to  the  contrary,  my  lord," 
>aid  Bernard,  pointing  to  his  manuscript ;  "  he  denies  the  existence 
of  any  plot  at  all  in  what  we  are  revising." 

"  Don't  pay  the  slightest  heed  to  what  he  saj*s,"  said  Lord  Book- 
V  seating  himj^lf.     "None   of  the& 
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what  I  have  come  about,"  said  the  earl  **  Phosphor's  feelings  I  don't 
much  care  for,  because  I  can  make  things  pleasant  for  him ;  but  to 
you,  liemard,  I  don^t  know  what  to  saj.  However,  duty  knows  but 
one  course." 

Carljon  looked  doubly  curious  when  Lord  Rookbnry  mentioned 
duty,  and  wondered  what  could  have  put  such  a  word  into  his 
head. 

**■  At  least,"  continued  his  lordship,  **  if  I  am  right  in  supposing 
that  you,  Mr.  Carlyon,  are  going  to  bring  out  a  piece  here." 

"  Mr.  Carlyon  has  favored  me  with  a  very  charming  piece,"  said 
the  manager,  **  into  which  we  have  thrown  all  our  best  people,  in- 
tending to  make  a  great  hit  with  it" 

**'  It  will  be  one,*'  said  the  earl.  ^  Mr.  Carlyon — I  say  it  to  his 
&ce — is  a  man  to  succeed,  and  you  are  very  lucky  in  obtaining  his 
aid — very  lucky.  Secure  him  on  his  own  terms.  Master  Phosphor, 
for  you  won't  set  such  a  catch  every  day." 

^  Your  lordship's  opinion  is  my  own,'  said  Phosphor. 

^  It  used  to  be,  in  old  times,  eh  ?"  said  the  earl,  with  a  significant 
look,  "'  and  I  do  not  imagine  vou  have  otowu  any  wiser.  But  have 
you  included  among  your  performers  a  Miss  Livingstone  f" 

^  That  young  lady  has  just  joined  us,  and  we  propose  to  intrust  to 
her  the  leading  part  in  our  comedy." 

**  Is  she  in  the  theatre  t" 

**  I  have  some  idea  that  she  is  in  the  wardrobe,"  said  Mr.  Phosphor. 
**  We  have  so  little  time  to  lose  that  I  desired  her  to  see  about  her 
dresses  at  once,  and — does  your  lordship  wi&h  to  know  her  I" 

**  Please." 

The  manager  pressed  his  pedal,  and  ordere  were  given  to  scour 
the  theatre  in  search  of  Miss  Livingstone. 

"  I'll  tell  you  why  I  want  her,"  said  the  earl.  **  There  is  no  need 
of  mystification  and  so  forth  with  you,  Phosphor,  because — in  fact 
you  iiave  known  me  a  long  time — nor  with  you,  Carlyon,  because  you 
are  a  man  of  the  world,  and  my  friend.  I  am  going  to  take  her 
away  from  you," 

^  Is  that  absolutely  necessary,  my  lord  f"  said  Phosphor,  in  a  tone 
tliat  offended  Lord  Rookbury,  though  it  was  most  respectful,  and 
only  meant  to  append,  to  the  manager's  concurrenoe  in  any  plan  of 
his  lordship's,  a  suggestion  that  the  tneatre  need  not  lose  Miss  Living- 
stone's ser\'ices. 

^  Yes,  Air,"  said  the  earl,  snapping  at  him  viciously ;  "  for  a  reason, 
if  I  am  l»ound  to  give  it,  which  I  i^uppose  you  will  condescend  to   ' 
think  a  good  one.     The  young  lady  is  my  daughter." 

Carlyon   stared,  being  really  surprised.     TUU  'wws  \A^.>»«^^  ^^^ 

therefore  he  deserves  no  credit  for '\U    ^>ivWvai!^\iox^^VQ^^«^ 

ptmed  Mt  Dothwg  Lord  Kookbiury  ooa\&  ikj— v«^J«Sf^  ^««^  '^^  '*"*'*^ 
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lections — and  who,  moreover,  did  uot  plftce  the  ilighust  credencA  in 
the  assertion,  merited  great  praise  for  the  mamiificeDt  and  artistic 
look  of  mingled  ii£toDishiiieDt  and  pleasure  nhich  he  instantlT' »«  on. 
The  sight  of  eo  good  a  piece  of  acting  brought  back  Lord  Rookbury^ 
good  tamper,  and  he  added  ia  a  much  more  courteous  manner — 

"  Yea,  so  it  appears.  It  is  one  of  those  cases — 1  speak,  as  I  said  to 
men  of  the  world — which  vill  occur,  and  in  which  one's  only  ooum 
ia  to  make  reparation  as  soon  as  possible.  I  had  lost  »ght  of  her,  to 
my  unspeakable  annoyance,  but  having  discovei:«d  her  by  an  acci- 
dent, I  am  eag«r  to  offer  amends  for  past  n^lect" 

Mr.  Phosphor  gradually  permitted  his  astonishment  to  snbaide 
fivm  his  fuL-e  like  a  dissolung  view,  and  to  leave  nothing  but  pleas- 
ure, which  he  next  deemed  it  expedient  to  dash  with  a  trifle  gf  senti- 
ment, so  he  set  his  eyes  twinkling,  and  affected  to  stiRe  a  light  K)b> 
He  then  got  up  to  ofier  Lord  liookbury  his  band  in  manly  gratulai- 
tion,  but  his  lordship,  wiih  a  qne«r  look,  put  the  ivory  head  of  fak 
umbrella  into  the  manager's  gripe.  Instead  of  bis  own  hand,  and  an 
I  effect  was  spoiled. 

"All  right;  thank  you,  Phosphor,"  said  the  earl.  "Well,  Mi. 
Csrlypn,  you  don't  tell  me,  w  hctlier  you  forgive  me  for  taking  away 
''  e  leading  lady  of  your  play 
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listen  to  that  Toioe,  and  then  recall  thoee  of  the  dear  young  lady,  the 
reeemblance  is  so  marked,  that  I  wonder  1  can  have  avoided  see- 
ing it** 

To  this  Lord  Rookbury  made  no  reply,  beyond  executing  a  slight 
grimace  at  the  ivory  handle.  The  next  moment  Angela  came  in. 
She  colore<l  slightly  at  finding  herself  summoned  to  a  triple  pres- 
ence, but  Phosphor  handed  her  a  chair,  and  Lord  Rookbury,  rising, 
said,  in  his  kindest  way, — 

"■  I  have  a  little  communication  to  make  you,  my  dear,  but  first  you 
should  know  who  it  is  that  has  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  you.  I 
am  the  Earl  of  R<x)kburv." 

Now  if  Angy  had  \)een  a  better  instructed  young  lady,  it  is 
probable  that  she  might  have  been  more  disturbed  at  this  an- 
nouncement. But  what  did  she  know  of  the  leading  names  of  the 
past  half  century,  the  Parliamentary  notorieties,  the  aristocratic 
roues  ^  How  could  she  appreciate  that  strange  reputation  which 
the  old  gentleman  before  her  had  made  for  himself,  of  his  victories  over 

Erime  ministers  and  prime  donne^  his  sinfulne?^  iUld  his  sarcasm,  and 
is  stratagems,  his  borough -inongering  and  his  tuif  gambliiUT,  his 
political  status  and  his  social  demerits  I  To  estimate  Lord  Rook- 
bur}*,  one  must  have  been  *^  well  up*^  in  fiAy  years  of  English  his* 
tory,  and  you  have  no  right  to  expect  that  at  fifly  shillings  a-week. 
Angela  onlv  saw  a  tall,  remarkable,  and  very  courteous  old  man,  who 
seemed  to  nave  an  interest  iu  her ;  and  so,  when  he  uttered  the  name 
at  which  club^  looked  up.  and  pv^rs  (If  respectable)  looked  down,  she 
simply  replied — 

**  dh,  Tin  sure  Pm  very  glad.^  Meaning,  probably,  that  she  was 
g^ad  to  make  Itin  .acL)UAintaik'e. 

"  Ah  you  liave  nevor  sevu  ine  bi*fore,  and  possibly  never  heard  of 
me,**  Mu\  the  earl,  '*  you  slioultl  lie  a^nured  that  I  am  what  I  say, 
tlii»u;;li  I  don*c  HUp)K>K.*  you  aiv  likely  to  doubt  it.  Your  manager, 
Mr.  Phosphor,  Uhs  known  ine  of  old,  and  Mr.  Carlyon  here  has  visited 
m*\  and  e.in  ce:tity  to  nie." 

*•  riiiH  i**,  rert.HUily.  L»nl  ll'M.klmsy,"  s;iiii  Mr.  Cailyon,  gravely. 
*•  I  ant  leiMJy  to  re:;ity  tli.it,"  li»*  ^ai«l,  wi  It  a  slight  einphaMH  on  the 
1h>:  wo:d.  Th**  earl  f.iugitt  it,  and  in  hi;}  heart  rather  approved  the 
feelintr  that  enj«'incd  it 

^1  shouM  not  have  thought  of  doubting  a  gentleman's  word,**  said 
Angela.     **  What  nee<ls  thi:*  iteration  V 

*•  ViHi  are  quite  right,  my  ih-ar,"  wiid  the  earl.  "^  But  I  am  about 
tw  be  soiuethiiiji;  inoie  to  you  than  a  giMitleman.  I  will  tell  you,  in 
tlM  MnipK*?«t  \vo;iis,  to*  1  S4.*c  that  y.»u  ar.r  a  girl  of  gHnJ  sen**,  iu  what 
pWri<»:i  you  anil  I  ^u.ltkMily  tin>l  oir-ieUf^  Vnu  we.o  b.ovv*Tj\V.  vc^Vsp^ 
a  couple  ni:tK'i I  L»l»b.  lo  wiio-e  ^Up\^>v^.  \ou\va\>j  VvW^i  \\vi\>\v\^  ^»»^ 

jsM/  ooDtributedf  and  with  whom  you  %i«  «U\\  i^ew^^r 
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*-  Well,"  Hud  Angela,  "  conaiderioe  thmt  you  are  cpeakiDj;  of  ooA^ 
|itiier  nnd  mother,  I  doa't  s«e  tliat  t£ere  is  soy  tbiog  poniculftrl; 
)  m  one's  trying  lo  help  tbem." 

'■  And  now,  my  dew,"  siud  the  e«rl,  "  for  one  of  those  dificovetiflti 
Irhich  I  dare  6ar  you  h&ve  made  b  hundred  times  on  Oie  stage,  bat 
Irhich  are  Dol  bo  common  iu  private  life.     1  have  to  Inform  you  that 
ir  blher  stands  before  you." 

Pour  Angela  did  not  know  eisctiy  what  to  reply.  Her  first  coo- 
D  was  that  the  uhole  thing  was  what  &he  would,  I  fear,  hare 
d  a  "sell,"  and  she  was  about  to  repay  it  with  a  tnatn  answer. 
xibing  at  Lord  Kookbury,  he  appean^  so  geutJemanly,  and  ao 
in  earnest,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  him  a  parlnef  in  any 
ry— and  then  ibere  was  Mr.  Carlyon,  wboee  tiharacler  she  knew 
:>ugh  Paul  Chequerbent,  and  he  etood  gravely  by,  a  witness — and 
iliy,  the  manager  was  doing  one  of  his  very  best  bits  of  pAntamimio 
which  Angt^Ia  did  not  yet  know  him  well  eooogh  to  esta- 
She  rose  from  her  uhiur,  and  then  sat  down  again,  sorelf 
Rubied.'  m 

1  quite  understand  your  surprise,  my  dear  child,"  said  tha 

"  As  yei,  indeed,  you  hikrdjy  believe  u&  in  eameeL     This  job 

uua  tind  is  the  case,  but  it  will  be  kindest  to  you  lo  <kfer 
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"  Ereiy  claim,  my  lord,"  said  Carlyon.  "  But  one  word  with  you, 
before  mattere  go  further." 

**•  I  know  the  word,"  said  the  earl,  smiliug ;  ^  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  have  no  right  to  be  offended  at  your  saying  it  I  will  an- 
ticipate it  Come  Uiis  way."  And  they  went  out  together,  and  in 
a  couple  of  minutes  Carlyon  returned,  looking  thoughtful,  but  not  ^ 
dissatisfied.  I  hope  I  need  not  say  that  the  regret  at  the  injury  to 
his  play  had  utterly  vanished  from  his  mind. 

Angela  looked  up  at  him  quite  piteou^ly,  as  he  approached  her,  and 
begged  him  to  tell  her  what  it  ail  meant,  and  whether  they  were 
playing  with  her  feelings. 

**  Certainly  not,  dear  Miss  Livingstone,"  said  Bernard.  ^  That  per^ 
son,  I  am  able  to  assure  you,  is  Lord  Rookbury,  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  influential  men  of  the  day.  lie  has  just  assured  me,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  you  are  his  daughter.  It  is  a  matter, 
therefore,  for  the  warmest  congratulation  that  he  should  claim  you ; 
and  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily,  though  a  sufferer  by  your  good 
fortune." 

Mr.  Phosphorus  fiice,  during  this  speech,  had  resembled  a  series  of 
tableaux  t*ivants  from  the  work  of  Lavater.  This  had  been  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  delineation  of  the  passions,  and  he  had 
availed  himself  of  it  lie  now  laid  his  head  upon  the  table.  Uia 
shoulders  went  up  and  down,  and  as  his  breath  came  forth  in  agitated 
fits,  it  is  fiiir  to  infer  that  this  last  pantomime  indicated  exceeding 
grief.  The  actress  who  would,  at  a  different  moment,  have  smiled 
and  applauded,  was  mo^'ed.  Ilernelf  excited,  she  was  ready  to  sup- 
pose excitement  in  another.  Hut  the  author  had  forme<i  a  juster  es- 
timate of  the  performance,  and  he  signed  to  Angela,  who  was  about 
to  rise,  to  wait  the  issue.  Perha|)s  the  manager  expected  to  be  com- 
forte^l,  but  as  nobody  seemed  to  begin  the  process,  he  wiped  away 
some  imaginary*  toars,  and  started  to  his  feet 

^  Miss  Livingstone,"  he  said,  in  his  finest  style,  ^  I  am  grieved—* 
but  still  I  rejoice.  Here  is  vour  engagement,"  he  said,  darting  at  a 
pigeon-hole,  lettered  L,  and  plucking  out  a  solitary  document  **Thut 
I  scatter  it  U)  the  winds,**  he  addeil,  tearing  the  paper  in  halves. 

*  For  I  would  BOODcr  utop  the  anchainM  dore, 
When  Kwift  returning  to  hift  home  of  love, 
And  round  it»  nnowv  winir  sew  feiten  twint. 
Than  turn  one  farthing  by  yon  bond  of  thine.* 

**It  remains  to  me  to  congratulate  you,  as  I  do  most  fervently, 
upon  your  advancement  and  to  hope  that  in  the  <lay  of  your  glory 
you  will  not  altog«*thor  forget  thow)  wh<»  hoped  to  cradle  your  fame. 

Despite  tlie  managor^s  volcanic  manner^  the  ic^  «aA  >^  ^vsr^ 
were  kind,  and  Angy  endeavored  lo  ex^i^ik  \^x  n^u^^^V^^gaRS^^ 
But  Mr.  Phosphor  would  huMiT  iioiVi\iig. 
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"  I  had  anticipated  a  brilliant  run  for  Ihe  [Jay,"  he  said,  "  lbank> 

your  genius  illustrating  that  of  the  author.     But  it  was  not  to  be. 

r.  CartyoD,  I  fuar  tLat  this  interlude  has  unfitted  us  all  for  serioua 

erformauce.     So,  perhaps,  as  Miss  Ljv-ingstone  has  been  commiUe/l 

0  your  guardianship,  you  will  escort  her  homci,  or  where  yon  wilL 

""     my  own  part,  1  will  go  pray.'     Blefs  you,  my  dear  young  lady, 

'ou,  my  gifted  friend  (whom  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  to-morrow  at 

e  o'clock),  bless  ^ou  too,  and  adieu  P     He  again  lud  his  head 

a  the  table,  and  Cai'lyoo  led  Angela  out 

As  Boon  as  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Phosphor  lifted  himself  up,  and 

^rw;eeded  lo  execute  a  sort  of  frantic  hornpipe  about  the  room, 

iiig  his  hands  and  gnashing  his  teeth  at  intervals.     Relieved 

is  exercise,  he  obeen'ed  that  the  "  sen  lime  ntali  bus  lauryoue 

1^  was  oS'  bis  minJ.     The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  devise  a 

itioD,  wlieiein  he  was  aided  by  Mr.  Snunk  the  treasurer,  by 

^biuh  lie  could  justify  lo  Lord  Rookbury  an  application  for  «nomioi» 

lompenaaiioQ  for  the  loss  of  Miiss  Livingstone's  services.     Ilie  ne^t 

fas  [o  compose  a  letter,  artfully  appealing  to  the  honor  and  fcdingt 

n  Angela,  in  order  lo  commi'nd  that  exotbilant  demand  to  his  1<h3- 

kip.     But  the  npplicntioo  whs  "    '  .  -         . 

Lst  thing  Mr.  tlio«phor  did  ^ 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THK   ARISTOCRAT   IN   THE   PIT. 

The  reiiflon  has  therefore  been  shown  why  Angela  was  not  at  the 
reading  of  the  play.  But  those  who  have  seen  a  distinguished  per- 
sonage claim  her  as  his  own,  may  like  also  to  know  the  circumstanoes 
under  which  he  obtained  his  first  view  of  her.  For  it  was  that  noble 
lord's  way  to  do  nothing  in  a  straightfor^-ard  manner,  except  when 
on  horseback.  Having,  by  means  which  he  and  Mr.  Phosphor  have 
both  promised  to  explain,  and  into  which,  therefore,  it  might  be  dis- 
courteous for  u&  to  enter,  obtained  a  certain  clue  to  Ancela^s  identity, 
the  Earl  of  Rookbury  one  night  took  a  hack  cab,  and  departinff  from 
Christendom,  went  up  in  the  direction  of  Hoxton,  and  sought  out 
Miss  Livingstone's  sphere  of  action,  just  as  tlie  manager  had  done. 
But  Mr.  Phosphor,  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  managership,  had  on 
his  visit  attired  himself  in  a  ereat  shiny  Hudwn's  Bay  fur  coat,  with 
collar  of  sables,  and  had  got  himMflf  up  resplendently,  with  eye-glass 
and  white  glove:«,  and  sparkling  rings  outside  them,  and  a  huge  gold- 
headed  cane,  and  ha^l  swaggered  and  clattered  into  the  most  private 
box,  whence  he  had  compamionated  the  spectators,  and  severely 
scanned  the  excited  company.  The  Earl  of  Rookbur}*,  on  the  con- 
trary, put  on  a  quiet  old  groat-coat  and  brown  gloves,  paid  his  shil- 
ling (which  entitled  him  to  si xpi'nny- worth  of  spirituous  nastiness 
called  refreshment),  and  made  his  way  into  the  pit,  and  among  his 
fellow-mortals,  contriving,  however,  to  get  a  front  placf.  And  then 
his  lordship  had  the  happiness  of  beholding  Mi.^4  Livingstone  in  the 
baiiie  terrible  drama  as  that  Mr.  Phosphor  had  witnessed. 

Loiil  Rookbury  uuderst<KMl  tht>:i(rical  matters  perfectly  well,  having 
indeed  had  ample  op{H>rtuiiity,  during  half  a  century,  of  studying 
thtsm  publicly  and  privately.  And  he  still  took  interest  enough  in 
them  to  pay  suflicieiit  attention  to  what  was  going  on  to  comprehend 
the  action  of  the  piece.  It  was,  as  has  been  pretty  cleaily  shown, 
one  to  which  the  ])oet*s  phrase,  ^daubed  with  lace  and  bkxxl/*  applied 
admirably.  Wit  and  ruffianism  were  cleverly  mingled  iu  tho  never- 
flagging  scenes,  and  the  feverihh  stor}*  whiile<l  along  through  night- 
mare terrori  and  nightmare  pleasures,  until  a  hideous  cat^istrophe 
fairly  shamed  human  nature  out  of  its  previously  loathing  atlmiratiou 
of  tLe  wicked  |»ower  and  talent  which  had  been  convulsing  them- 
solves  for  the  priKluction  of  "effect''  Nv)l\\\\i^  vv>v\\  'W  twsi^ 
•triking  or  more  atrocious.  Lord  RoiALWT^^ti  x^cvJO^js^iCvs^  w^t\a^ 
to  oar  own  witetMt  and  buD^ii^  ms\o4na3ft«K^>J^  ^^'^'^  *"**" 
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s  from  ihe  collage  to  tha  bait-room  and  back  agun,  their 

hiiigar  inflatioQ  of  tbe  langusge  of  paanioti,  and  ihnr  low  buBbonery, 

|ntrixluc«d  as  relief,  and  while  recovering  from  the  inSuence  of  the 

n  he  had  just  seen,  with  sometbiug  like  a  feeling  of  self-reproKch, 

e  oimed  that  the  French  dramadst  was  an  artist  who  at  least  im(Iei~ 

|tood  his  bu.siDeii& 

But  he  did  not  come  there  only  to  listen.    The  priocipal  ador 

n  BQBwer  to  the  thunderous  call  of  the  audience. 
"  A  clever  perfonoer,  that,"  siud  Lord  Rookbury  to  his  neighbor,  a 
g  mechanic,  nho  returned  bis  remark  with  a  grunt.  The  earl 
at  him  for  a  moment,  aud  the  antagonistic  naturo  of  the  old 
IS  aroused.  He  instantly  resolved  that,  just  becau^  he  had 
i  right  whatever  to  make  t)ie  fellow  speak,  he  would  make  him; 
r  ray  Lord  Hookburj'  hated  to  be  baffled.  He  had  read  his  nei^- 
sT,  and  had  remembered  an  eiclamaliou  or  two  which  escaped  blm 
luring  tlie  piece, 

"liut,"  added  the  earl,  in  a  tone  of  oS-band  contempt,  "obviooalj 
o  good  for  so  low  a  class  of  audience  as  this." 
e  man   looked  angrily  round.     "I  don't  s««  that,"  be  said, 
"1  xuppose  I  may  know  good  acting  from  bad,  though  I 
:  look  at  it  through  a  fool's  spyglass." 
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the  girl  who  just  came  on  is  acting,  that  I  can't  see  her  without 
a&^istanco.  When  I  was  jour  age,  m*m,"  he  continued,  resolved  to 
make  an  opening  iiomewhere,  ^  I  could  have  read  a  pl^bill  in  that 
gallery.     But  live  and  twenty  years  make  a  sad  difference.^ 

*'  It  dooft,*^  said  the  woman,  thoroughly  mollified  by  a  speech  which 
fairly  lied  away  nearly  the  fifth  part  of  a  century  in  her  fiivor: 
^though  I  Hhouldn^t  have  thought  there  was  so  much  difference 
botwt^n  us.*' 

**  Nor  1  neither,  you  old  fool,"  muttered  Lord  Rookbury.  **  Living 
ill  the  c'ouutry,  you  see,  as  I  do,  makes  mo  look  younger  than  I  am, 
in*ni,''  he  said.  "'  Pray,  wliat  was  that  lady's  name  who  played  the 
princi|>al  part  T' 

^  Mv«8  LivingHtone,"  said  the  woman,  glad  to  enlighten  the  pohte 
countryman.     ^*  She's  not  a  bad  actress." 

**  Nor  a  bad  woman,  I  hope,"  said  the  earl,  at  a  venture. 

^  Oh,  what  can  you  expect  from  the  stage  f"  said  the  speaker. 
^  One  don't  look  for  much  good  there,  I  reckon ;  or  if  one  does,  it*i 
like  looking  for  wool  on  a  pig.  Not  much  morals  there,"  repeated 
the  lady,  who  happened  to  be  a  dealer  in  marine  stores,  and  who  was 
considered,  in  police  circles,  to  have  induced  a  couple  of  generations 
of  the  little  boys  of  her  parish  to  turn  their  attention  to  paths  which 
led  straight  to  tlie  hulks. 

*'  The  stage  actresses  would  be  well  enough,"  said  the  mechanic, 
who  haf]  no  notion  of  being  neglected,  sulky  as  he  was,  **if  the 
aristocracy  and  their  profligate  scions"  (the  man  had  read  the  cheap 
press  with  advantage  to  his  vocabulary)  **  would  let  them  alone, 
hut  one  Monday  as  I  was  lying  in  Dushey  Park,  I  saw  that  very  girl 
there  going  in  a  carria*^*  to  the  King's  Arms  at  Hampton  Court,  to 
dine  with  two  or  three  idle  young  fellows,  tax-eatera,  of  course,  who 
would  spend  in  one  dinner  what  would  keep  me  for  a  week.  I  saw 
them  at  the  window  at  night,  as  I  was  getting  into  the  van.'' 

^  Sad  thing  she  shouhi  idle  away  a  Monday  in  pleasure,  or  dine  in 
the  countiy,"  said  tlie  earL  ^  People — I  mean  aristocrats  and  actresses 
— should  be  prevented  from  doing  such  things.  Hut  there's  nothing 
against  her  character,  Ih  there  ?     She  looks  so  very  modest." 

•*  Modest  \  Why  don't  you  read  the  Penny  StethetcopeP  said  the 
man.  **  See  how  she's  shown  up  there,  every  week,  in  the  answers  to 
correj^pondents.  Thank  <}od,  the  aristocracy  can't  put  down  a  free 
prejw,  for  tlie  people  wills  to  liave  one." 

**  A  glorious  sentiment,"  saiil  the  earl,  "gloriously  illustrated,  and 
truly,  I  liave  no  doubt    But  how  should  the  writers  of  tlie  publica- 
tion you  mention  know  any  thing  about  this  lady's  private  character  t 
Because  it  can't  be  wortli'her  while  to  l»e  ^w^  viiVvTQaXfc^V^^wss^^l^ 
of  a  class  likely  to  write  about  her  \u  y^tiu^  ^j«5«»^«  VaVj^  ^^mr 
to  tbot§  who  do." 
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"All  very  fine,"  returned   the  mechanic,  "but  infbrmauoti,  like 
hight,  breaks  through  very  sradl  chinks  and  holes." 
J     "Eejholi^  no  daub;,    said  the  peer,  incensed   thtit  a   moo   in   a 
KoBtian  coat  should  venture  on  a  simile.     "  Foe  that's  the  my  such 
Baformalion  is  genemlly  got." 

"If  it  comes  through  a  keyhole,"  sneered  the  shrewd  mecluuiic, 
x'Tceiring  his  advantage,  "  it  must  be  true,  don't  you  see  !" 

"And  the  inquify  must  be  creditable  to  the  listener,  and  to  ihcae 
nrho  encourage  him,"  said  his  antagonist. 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  the  man,  "  why  I  have  not  as  much  right  to  put 

Y  spy  at  an  aristoorat's  keyhole,  as  he  has  lo  send  his  polieeman 

disguise  to  my  meeting.     Hut  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  Uie  gang." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  s-iid  Lord  Rookbury,  recollecting  that  he  was 

engaged  in  an  unwonby  contest,  and  by  no  means  so  sure  that  ho 

was  gluing  in  it,  "I  liate  tliem,  but  I  love  truth."     Two  sentimenta 

|which,  ibe  other  remarked,  were  enlightened. 

"  I  consider  these  Untymei^  do  great  good,^'  swd  the  mechanic  : 
hey  i^ll01r  up  the  aristocracy  iu  tlieir  true  colore,  and  though  the^e 
J  oaly  French,  still  the  mor.ij's  the  same,  that  a  privileged  class 
|mtist  be  dift^lule  tynnt.^" 

"This  represents  a  IWgonL^  iige,"  said  a  respectable  lad,  with  weak 
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or  Elliston  of  the  day,  with  whom  she  is  going  to  play,  is  celebrated 
for  his  honnrs  fortunes, 

^  I  don't  think  the  worse  of  tlie  young  man  for  standing  up  for  a 
female  who  he  thinks  wrongeil  and  abtisiHl/*  said  the  dealer  in  marine 
store^  who  had  herself,  in  her  time,  Iteen  a  good  deal  abused  (with- 
out l)eing  exactly  wrongetl),  especially  by  the  parents  of  transported 
youth. 

"'  And  I  think  all  the  better/'  said  Lord  Rookbuir,  snatching  at 
the  news  he  had  heard.  ^  I  am  going  out — it  will  be  very  kind  if 
you*ll  come  and  take  an  opter  with  me,  sir,  or  at  least  show  a  coua* 
tr}'man  where  he  can  find  a  place  to  sup.  I  see  Mias  Livingstone 
dun't  play  agiiin  to-night." 

The  youth  looked  first  surprised,  and  next  pleased,  and  then  as- 
sented, and  the  earl,  in  order  to  annoy  his  neighbors  in  the  only  way 
left  to  him,  delil>erately  selected  a  very  dirty  and  dissolute-looking 
woman,  whose  bridlelcss  tongue  had  already  occasioned  some  scandal 
around  the  plat'e  where  she  was  standing,  hot  and  defiant,  and  a  little 
tipsy,  and  installed  her  in  the  seat  he  was  resigning. 

^  You  will  like  one  of  the  *  people*  near  vou,  perhaps,  better  than 
an  aristocrat,  my  friend,"  he  said  to  the  mechanic  **  Another  *  lady/ 
who  will  be  company  for  you,  m*m,''  he  added,  to  the  marine  mer- 
chant, as  he  very  raspectftilly  handed  the  disreputable  drab  into 
their  close  proximity,  and  escaped  from  their  indignation  and  the 
theatre. 

He  did  not,  however,  obtain  much  information  from  the  youth  in 
exchange  for  the  supper  he  gave  him.  The  lad,  who  copied  musici 
and  who  enjoyed  the  supremo  felicity,  to  a  lover,  of  knowing  that 
many  of  his  mistre«*s  songs  were  studied  from  his  own  writing,  oo» 
cupie<i  a  back  room  on  a  third  floor  in  the  house  where  Angela  lived, 
and  usually  sat  upon  the  stairs  for  an  hour  or  two  every  night  in  ex- 
treme dUkahille,  to  enjoy  the  pleastut)  of  hearing  her  footfall  aa  she 
came  in  from  the  theatre.  Beyond  a  reiterated  assertion  of  Angela*! 
virtue  and  purity,  a  defence  founded  upon  j^rivate  fondness  rather 
than  ui>on  any  fact  within  poor  Mr.  Ebenezer  Jashby's  knowledge,  he 
hail  little  t»  aay.  And  as  the  earl  could  extract  nothing  more  from 
that  yonng  person,  except  praises  of  Mi«  Livingstone,  the  strength 
whereof  increased  with  each  frothy  tumbler  of  (iuinnen*s  porter,  and 
became  absolutely  maudlin  over  some  consequent  brandy,  the  earl 
paid  for  the  supper,  insisted  upon  his  young  friend's  not  hurrying 
away,  and  left  him  staring  affectionately  at  a  playbill  which  h«ng 
over  the  ftre-plaoe,  and  contained  Mi»  Livingstone's  name  in  very 
anaociaUe  lettenk 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

A  scESE  wrra  tub  lord  ckambbelais. 

I.  Phospbob  was  true  to  his  word-  At  least,  on  Ihe  following 
I  Saturday  hia  a^hcs  announced  &  new  comedy  for  the  Monday,  aod 
I  the  tille,  which  had  be<?n  hitherto  kept  back,  lest  some  rival  Uieatfe 
Id  steal  it,  vchs  then  allowed  to  appear.  And  Bernard,  as  ho  walked 
n  (o  rehearsal,  was  uiel  nt  eveir  turn,  by  n  line,  which,  absurd  a* 
action  might  be,  he  could  not  help  pausing  to  contemplate  on  at 
lleast  thirty  diSerent  play-bills.  It  was  Toe  Slavm  OF  tbk  Risa. 
He  had  been  so  very  kind  aa  to  hear  Baby  Waring  say  her  words ; 
iiid  not  being  satisfied  with  the  way  aha  said  them  the  &rat  time, 
I  Bernard  had  in^lited  on  the  le!«on  being  repeated  ;  and,  indeed,  had 
I  bestowed  much  pains  upon  her.  He  had  met  her  at  rehearsal  erery 
',  and  had  twice  or  three  times  escorted  her  from  rehean&I,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  for  which  there  could  be  no  cecessitr,  as  she 
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Lord  Doveton,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  was  the  most  amiable  of  men. 
Ho  would  not  willingly  have  caused  or  permitted  suffering  to  any  hu- 
man being.  But  tt'  there  were  an  exception  to  his  rule  ot*  kindness— 
if  there  were  ail^body  for  whom  he  did  not  entertain  so  warm  a 
sympathy  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  was  an  author.  But  even 
an  author,  much  as  Lord  I\>veton  deplored  his  existence,  he  would 
not  have  put  harshly  out  of  the  world.  His  lordship  would  have  shut 
liini  up  in  a  pleasant  garden,  with  plenty  of  provision  for  his  innocent 
and  inoffensive  recreation  (taking  care,  of  coui^  that  there  was  no 
Eve  to  preserve  the  race  of  undesirable  beings),  and  would  have  kept 
him  there  until  he  became  painlessly  extinct  Lord  Doveton  was  not 
an  obtuse  man  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  done  statesman's  service  in 
his  time,  but  he  could  never  see  the  use  of  an  author.  And  Plato  would 
not  have  more  rigidly  excluded  a  poet  from  a  model  state,  than  Lord 
Doveton  would,  if  he  could  have  done  it  gently,  have  banished  a  drama- 
tist. But  as  this  could  not  well  be  done,  and  as  the  mode  Alcibiadet 
adopted  with  a  satiric  comedian — that  of  drowning  him — was  as  im- 
practicable, and  would  have  been  even  more  repulsive  to  Lord  Dove- 
ton's  nature,  it  only  remained  for  his  lordship  to  take  care  that  so 
mischievous  a  creature  should  do  no  mischief  which  the  chamberlain's 
wand  could  avert  He  seemed  perpetually  to  addreaa  a  writer  in  the 
language  of  the  lady  in  Fope : 

**  Come— onlj  be  a  ffood  kind  loiiL 
Who  dtfM  tell  neither  truth  nor  liee." 

Yet  Lord  Doveton  managed  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  to 
give  an  enormous  amount  of  trouble  to  people  who  felt  that  the  fiuilt 
was  hardly  with  him,  but  witli  those  who  had  invited  him  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  his  peculiar  temperament  necessarily  required  him  to 
interfere  in  matters  at  which  a  stronger  man  would  have  smiled. 

His  lordship  received  Carlyon  wiu  the  most  perfect  courtesy,  and 
even  opened  the  conversation  by  a  gracious  regret  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  withhold  from  the  public  a  work  of  so  much  talent  But 
he  -had  no  doubt  Mr.  Carlyon  would  see  the  propriety  of  the  interdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  Carlyon  hoped  to  induce  his  lordship  to  remove  it,  and  would 
respectfully  beg  Lord  Doveton  to  point  out  the  objectionable  portions 
of  the  play.  His  lordship  sent  for  his  own  copy,  and  while  it. was 
being  fetched,  expressed  a  trust  (which,  had  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
been  a  less  kindly  person,  would  have  been  a  sarcasm)  that  theatrical 
interests  were  flourishing.  The  play  was  then  brought  for  examina- 
tion. 

**  In  the  first  plac4\  Mr.  Carlyon,  the  nam«  c^  -^'wnw  "^v^  >fi^  ^Y«2^\«> 
objectioD,**  said  his  lordship.     »*  You  caW  \\.  V\i<i  SUiiyta  ^f  VW  ^^^^ 
ib^  ' nag"  idkring  to  numrngb.    «oif,^a^a3Ni^a«^>^»^^^^*^'** 
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|t  this  iDoment  there  i: 

e  very  subject  of  marriages  in  ScotlanJ.     You  must  see  that 

le  is  calvulated  to  ^ve  ofi'eDC«.     Suppose,  Mr.  Cvlyon,  insl^ad  tt 

iBwering  th««e  objections  in  detail,  you  make  &  note  of  each  id  jov 

Mva  copy,  and  contdder  them  at  your  leisure." 

^  "  Leisure !"  thought  Oariyon,  "  and  the  litat  rehearu)  but  one  going 
Q  while  he  speaks."     But  he  took  out  his  penciL 
I  "  Now,  ID  the  list  of  characteis  I  observe '  Lord  Sl  Rolloi.'     1  hara 

0  doubt  that  you  had  too  much  good  taste  to  inteud  this  fur  an  alto- 
foil  to  Ixird     *     *     *,  but  pray  niter  this  name,  as  Sl  Koltoac 

a  a  little  like  the  first  half  of  his  title  before  his  last  elevation." 

Cai4yon  smiled,  aod  noted  tliis. 

I  "  Id  the  opeDing  soliloquy,"  said  Lord  DovetAn,  "  this  nobleinwi 

Bbservee, '  I  wish  I  had  kept  my  wife  in  HeKfonlshire.'     Now  it  oo 

■appens  that  there  is  but  one  noblemau  in  that  county  who  has  dit- 

irunoes  with  his  wife,  and  therefore  you  had  better  alter  the  county, 

r,  still  better,  say, '  1  wish  1  had  kept  my  wife  io  the  couiiUy.'  " 

1  Bernard  bowed,  aDd  woDdered  who  the  noD-iuodous  ooblemao  wsl 
"  On  page  3,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  cunliDued  his  lordship, "  the  Antcrioao 

lervant  has  a  sneer  at  '  Uigbgate's  Ointments'    how  I  do  not  sop- 
j  that  Mr.  Uighgaie's  Oiutmeot  is  so  in&iilible  as  he  alleges,  but 
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one  which  makes  me  doubt  whether,  under  any  circumstanoea,  I  can 
license  this  comedy.  This  you  need  not  write  down,  but  have  the 
kindness  to  consider  what  I  say.  Your  Sir  Malachite,  a  person  of 
low  birth,  who  has  been  knighted  by  an  accident  {tkat  you  must  of 
course  remove,  as  everybody  knows  to  whom  you  refer),  seeks  to 
seduce  the  wife  of  a  nobleman.  Now,  in  these  times,  what  can  I  aay 
to  this  r 

**  I  would  merely  say,  my  lord,^  said  Carlyon,  ^  that  though  your 
lordship  and  your  predecessors  have  hitherto  protected  the  monopoly 
of  theatrical  vice,  I  have  thought  myself  justified  in  opening  a  littb 
free  trade.  From  time  immemorial  the  stage  seducer  and  libertine 
has  always  been  a  nobleman,  and  his  victim  a  plebeian.  Every  drama 
intended  for  the  lower  classes  is  framed  in  the  spirit  of  one  of  their 
most  popular  songs,  ^See  the  star  breasted  villain  to  yonder  cot 
bound !'  I'eople  liave  been  taught  to  believe  the  aristocracy  one 
mass  of  cruel,  ignorant,  and  selfish  Don  Juans.  That  this  sort  of  rep- 
renentation  lias  been  always  permitted,  and  is  at  this  moment  taking 
place  in  a  dozen  tlieatres  attended  by  tlie  class  upon  whom  these 
amusementB  really  make  an  impression,  is  a  fact  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  your  lordship's  oflSce  has  no  doubt  been  directed.  But  in 
selecting  my  libertine  from  another  body  than  the  House  of  Lorda,  I 
venture  to  think  that  if  I  have  not  done  a  good  service,  I  have  ex- 
hibited a  good  motive.** 

^  There  is  much  in  what  you  say,  Mr.  Carlyon,  and  I  deplore  the 
habit  which  has  arisen  of  permitting  the  class  of  pieces  you  describe. 
But  my  business  is  with  the  drama  immediately  before  me.  In 
making  the  libertine  a  man  of  the  people,  you  excite  attention  to  an- 
tagonistic principles,  and  that  is  very  undesirable.  All  is  very  quiet 
in  the  country  iust  now,  and  we  will  try  to  keep  it  so.** 

*"  It  is  a  spunous  quiet,  my  lord,  that  turns  its  back  upon  a  danger, 
and  denies  the  existence  of  what  it  refuses  to  behold,**  said  Bernard. 

**  All  politics  are  a  compromise,  you  know,**  said  Lord  Doveton, 
smiling.     **  But  we  are  straying  from  busiuess.** 

*^  Perhaps  not,  my  lord,**  said  Carlyon.  "  I  am  sure  your  lordship 
will  acquit  me  of  any  intention  of  dictation  or  declamation,  but  I 
would  respectfully  urge  upon  you  that  this  is  not  a  mere  question  of 
detail.  \  our  loixJship,  exercising  a  discreet  supervision  of  the  drama, 
sees  many  allusions  and  inuendoes  in  every  plav,  upon  the  propriety 
of  retaining  or  rejecting  which,  your  opinion,  as  that  of  a  high-minded 
nobleman  as  well  as  a  practical  man  of  the  world,  ought,  in  all  reason, 
to  be  final.  For  myself,  I  could  wish  nothing  better  than  so  gentle- 
manly a  censorship,  which  would  tend  at  once  to  the  improvement  of 
the  tone,  as  well  as  of  the  art  of  the  dramatist** 

Lord  Doveton  nodded,  not  aMen\M^^\  WV  vo^  \fk»i^  "^^^ 
litteaed. 
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1 1  would  urge  upoD  your  lordaliip  the  coosideration  of  one 

iiiplo  fact.     There  are  fifteen  thealres  open  every  night,  witlioiit 

^  aristocratic  regions  where  Masaniello'a  treason,  Lucrezia's 

md  Bertram's  blH-iphenir,  will,  it  is  presumed,  fall  hannlesalj 

KID  the  eialted  and  ediicaleci.     But  at  cscli  of  the  other  thestrajy  a 

iverage  of  a  thousand  spectators  nightly  iiobibe,  witli  the  good 

lith.  greediness,  and  eamestne^  of  uoeducaled  listeners,  pr»i»}|y 

'.  l^^ssons  as  it  suits  liie  Govemmeut  tiiey  shall  learn.     Fifte«n 

sand  eager  auditors  every  uigbt  attend  the  sermons  appointed  for 

a  by  their  betters,  and  your  Fordship  may  rely  that  no  portion  of 

or  inference  escapes  them.     This  mighty  crowd  may  be  reached, 

le  most  effectual  manner,  anil  in  spite  of  them^lree,  by  as  weigh^ 

I  machine,  now  in  your  lordship's  hands.     But  Government  does  ni^ 

ik  it  worth  while  to  influence  ninety  thousand  people  every  week 

ay,  not  even  to  take  care  tliat  they  shall  not  be  iofiueuced  by  its 

we%.     The  only  care  of  Government  is,  that  the  dramatic  maduDO 

1  not  give  o&nce  by  creaking ;  and  your  lordship's  office  is  to  oil 

whetK" 

I  Carlyon  spoke  earnestly,  but  with  so  much  Dntunil  court«sy,  that 

I  WHS  impossible  for  Lord  Doveton  to  lake  offence  at  the  expressions 

'  e  nninmtei.!  author.     But  wlien  be  had  concluded,  Lord  Doveton 
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Sir  MalacbiteV  low  birth,  was  redremed,  to  the  remarkable  advantage 
of  the  aristocracy,  by  an  awkward  discovery  that  tie  was  the  illegiti- 
mate child  of  another  ^star-breasted  villain,**  who  had  to  be  dragged 
in,  most  inartificially,  at  the  end  of  a  piece  in  which  he  had  never 
been  heard  of  previously. 

Thus  cleared  of  ^  offence,**  the  comedy  was  produced. 

It  was  a  decided  success.  A  telling  speech,  early  in  the  play,  put 
the  hou2^  into  good-humor,  which  luckily  lasted  throughout  The 
draniii,  like  the  earlier  works  of  most  authors,  and  the  later  ones  of  a 
great  many,  was  deficient  in  plot  and  structural  arrangement,  but  it 
had  something  fitrsh  and  real  about  it^  the  personages  were  not  mere 
stage  conventions,  and  it  0})ened  a  fire  of  smart  things,  which  was 
kept  up  with  great  spirit.  The  curtain,  at  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
came  down  upon  a  goo<l  and  startling  *' situation,**  which  produced 
the  very  desirable  etl'ect  of  surprising  the  spect  itor  for  the  moment, 
and  then  setting  him  to  wonder  how  the  newly-created  difllculty 
would  be  solved.  Bernard  had  hidden  himself  in  the  comer  of  hit 
private  box,  but  now  ventured  to  look  round  the  house,  and  to  make 
out  various  friendrt,  posted  in  favorable  positions  fur  backing  up  the 
piece,  if  necessary.  But  tliere  was  one  friend  whom  Carlyou  did  not 
tee,  for  she  was  hidden  behind  her  curtain,  and  did  not  lean  forward, 
but  she  sat  oppo^^ite  to  the  author,  and  was  not  the  least  observant 
spectator  in  the  house. 

Haby  Waring  o|K*neil  the  second  act,  and  dashed  away  with  a  con- 
fidence which,  by  contrast  with  the  careful,  first  night  delivery  of  her 
companions,  showed  that  some  extraordinar}'  and  intelligent  drilling 
had  been  bestowed  U[)oii  her.  A  round  of  applause  rattled  about 
the  house,  as  Baby  cuududed  a  well-conct*ived  scene,  between  smilet 
and  tears,  and  Carlyon  added  his  own  applausi*,  which  the  pretty 
actress  acknowledge<i  by  a  most  affectionate  look,  thrown  into  the 
private  box.  It  was  seen  elsewhere,  and  though  Lilian  Trcvelyan 
could  not  note  the  gesture  which  returned  it,  she  taw  enough  to  stir 
a  certain  pang  into  biting  shrewdly.  She  lost  the  threat!  of  the  plot, 
and  the  rest  of  the  play  to  her  was  a  mere  vision  of  forms  coming  in 
and  passing  away. 

The  play  ended,  amid  a  perfect  storm  of  plauditt  from  all  parts  of 
the  house.  Every  actor  was  called  before  the  curtain,  and  liaby 
Waring,  amid  her  smiles  and  flurry,  had  another  opportunity  of  send- 
ing a  tire-glance  into  Carlyon*s  box.  Then  came  the  cries  for  tlie 
autlior,  and  wiien  these  had  been  long,  loud,  and  peremptory,  CarlyoD 
rote  and  bowed,  and  all  the  (aces  turned  round  upon  him,  and  made 
him  feel  tJiat  he  was  somebody  in  the  world.  And  then  he  went 
down  to  tlic  (.ireen-room,  now  warm,  and  lighted,  niwV  ^\W«c\\n%^\^ 
mirroni,  in  which  the  di\!saes  oC  ihe  acUsi^  \tk  >\\^  *>*iv\aA^  ^^I!^k 
WM9  to  Mk>w  were  reflected  over  and  w«  ww\:\\  liaft  ^w«k^  ^x«««^»^ 
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■OK  of  embroidery.     Every  kind  of  cougnanklion  was  ianshed 

L  bitii  by  the  itctors,  who  »re  ustuiUy  lu  earnest  in  wishing  suo- 

vvvn  when  they  have  Uoni^  little  to  proiuote  il — an  wprij  <U 

I  inkkiiig  Uiem  greatly  dislike  usfavorablo  tliiwtrical  criticihnw 

lie  public.     Many  a  hand  greeted  Carlyon,  and  tunny  a  pleiuwat 

3  assured  iuin  that  n  triumpL,  founded  not  on  accident,  but  on 

Dtl  and  sterling  nierit,  ought  to  be  followed  up.     Uias  Anna  Ford 

knd  H^ured  biin  that  a  very  distinguished  peraou  iu  ilw 

a  box  appeared  very  much  pleased  wiUi  the  play,  and  Mra. 

Idle  ecstatically  declared  it  reniiuded  her  of  the  first  night  (as 

lyou  understood  her]  of  some  drama  of  Sfaeridao's,  but  that  could 

lu-dly  be  within  her  recollection,  and  her  reoollectioii  itself  was  juM 

Leu  a  little  turbid,  from  an  extra  infusion  of  a  simulating  oi^er. 

iTigsby,  for  the  moment  forgetiicg  his  ranunculusea,  remembered  to 

111  Bernard  that  he  had  done  his  beet  with  an  ungrateful  part,  and 

,t  Carlyon  must  recollect  that  he  owed  him  a  "sugarplum"  in  Itk 

;L  play.     But  amid  the  excitement  of  congratuUtJon,  Carlyoa  did 

t  forget  a  little  scene  which  had  followed  the  reading  of  his  play, 

1  seeiog  poor  little  Misa  Foosonby  pass  the  Green-room  door,  in 

r  bonnet  and  ehawi,  makiag  her  li^ty  way  home  to  her  sick 

r,  he  called  lo  beg  her  to  come  in.     The  poor  child  was  not 

'  1  brown  stuff  frock,  and  well-wa^eiJ 
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•laDoeA.  He  was  in  too  much  elated  to  go  home.  He  whispered 
soiiiethiug  to  Baby,  who  smiled,  and  shook  her  curls — 
**  Well,  Vm  sure,''  she  said.  "  Yes— if  you  like." 
lie  had,  of  course,  merely  asked  her  to  go  to  the  Haymarket  and 
have  some  supper.  And  as  she  was  graciously  pleased  to  asseut,  he 
couducted  her  to  the  stage-door,  where,  not  b«ing  able  to  obtain  a 
cab,  they  had  to  go  round  to  the  street  before  the  theatre.  And 
there,  as  Carlyon,  with  Baby  on  his  arm^  was  waiting  for  a  vehicle 
to  draw  up,  a  lady  and  gentleman  came  down  from  the  house  to  their 
own  carnage.  The  man  was  Mr.  Iley  wood,  but  him  Bernard  hardly 
recognized,  for  by  this  time  he  had  confronted  the  blue  eyes  of  Liliaa 
Trevelyan. 


^  •» 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 


THK   ACTRXas's    FAUWKLL  8UPPKB. 


Thk  Earl  of  Rookbury  made  about  as  httle  of  a  scene  with  hia 
newly-found  daughter  as  might  have  been  expected.  She  visited  ^ 
him  in  a  most  unenviable  state  of  trepidation,  in  Acheron  Square, 
and  ho  talked  to  her  in  a  very  paternal  manner,  the  chief  points  of 
his  address  being  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  her,  that  she  had  bet- 
ter take  some  chocolate,  that  there  was  no  news  in  the  papers,  that 
he  would  send  her  an  opera- box  for  an  early  night,  and  that  slic  had 
better  remain  in  her  present  abode  for  a  few  days,  until  he  had  made 
some  arrangements  for  her  future  residence.  And  he  ffave  her  a 
tweniy-pound  note,  which  before  she  went  away  he  thoughtfully 
transmuted  into  sovereigns,  that  she  might  be  spved  the  trouble  of 
procuring  change,  and  this  showed  that  he  had  a  fiither*s  heart  ader 
all.  And  so  Miss  Livingstone  (for  the  earl  omitted  to  inform  her 
what  her  name  was  to  be,  and,  courageous  as  she  was,  and  much  aa 
she  desired  to  question  him,  she  literally  dared  not)  departed  in  a 
curious  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  her  future  fortunes. 

One  thing,  however,  she  resolved  upon,  and  that  was  to  take  her 
father's  gift  to  her  friend  Paul  Chequerbent,  and  insist  upon  his  bor- 
rowing it  of  her  towards  payment  of  his  debts.  But  when  she  ar- 
rived at  the  ftponging-house,  she  found  that  Paul  had  been  freed  the 
night  before.  Carlyon  had  kept  his  word,  and  the  manager  having 
b<Miorably  paid  for  the  play,  the  price,  backed  by  Mr.  Keth»i.t'«k  v^^L 
iiianagemeut,  had  obtained  Mr.  Ch«(^u«tWuCt&  \s!iV)scm6  Vcv)vql\^^ 
itor'a  gripe.    PerhapA  Angela  waa  %  \i\x\vi  fi[vrtLY^\u\«\^«5i^^' 
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f.  be  had  been  detHtoed  one  daj  longer  that  fae  roi^bt  have  ac- 
ed  her  little  offering. 

ai'lyou  bail  apprised  Paul  of  the  piece  of  good  fortune  that  had 
KD  to  Angela's  lot,  and  this  pieo«  of  newB  nad  been  receiTed  by 
1  Chequerbent  in  a  rather  mysterious  manner.  He  was  somewhat 
fildered,  to  tell  the  tnilh,  with  the  irritating  life  he  had  recently 
g,  and  he  was  ia  no  frame  of  miod  to  decide  upon  his 
M  in  regnrd  to  Angela.  However,  he  addressed  lo  the 
9  a  tolerably  stately  nota.'  of  congratulation,  which  rather 
Izled  the  frank,  warm-hearted  girl. 

But  Angela  did  not  allow  him  long  time  for  meditation.     Nearly 

I  first  thought,  afier  his  release,  had  been  in  accordance  with  the 

'lie  promptings  for  which  her  proteesioD  is  remarkable,  to 

ir  theatrical  career  by  a  great  supper.     To  thb  she  had  de- 

o  invite  all  the  better  mumbers  of  the  company  to  which  she 

Luged,  and  to  add  a  variety  of  priv^  6iends,  authors  who  had 

en  for  her,  critics  who  had  been  kind  to  her,  and  other  acqnaiut- 

s  for  whom   her  good-nature  established  claims  lo  her  gratitude, 

:laims  which  the  world  usually  thinks  slight  enough.      But  upon 

limoning  Paul,  and  inectioniiig  this  notable  design  to  bim,  bo 

in  his  best  aristocratic  manner,  into  which,  indeed,  ha 
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the  mantel-piece  was  a  little  black  bust  of  Dr.  Jobnson.  Except  a 
bookcase,  the  fflass  doore  of  which  were  lined  with  green  moreen, 
and  which  might  have  contained  books  (though  it  did  not,  but  bot- 
tles), and  except  four  or  five  large  old-fiishioned  chairs,  each  the  sur- 
viving representative  of  a  different  fiamily,  the  scantily-carpeted  room 
held  nothing  which  the  broker-like  pen  of  the  modem  novelist  (whoee 
forU  is  the  substitution  of  inventories  for  invention)  could  catalogue 
for  the  edification  of  his  ima^native  patrons.  To  the  hints  of  such 
members  of  the  respectable  classes  we  have  mentioned,  as  ^  supposed 
that  Mr.  Lynford  had  another  room,**  that  truth-loving  gentleman, 
with  a  movement  of  his  head  towards  the  door  opposite  to  that  of 
entrance,  would  reply,  in  a  light  and  hasty  manner,  ^  bedroom,  of 
course." 

Doubtless  there  was  a  bedroom  beyond  the  door  thus  indicated, 
but  there  was  a  room  between,  infinitely  more  worthy  of  note.  For 
there  Mr.  Lynford  had  inserted  faint  sunshine-colored  glass  in  hia 
windows,  and  made  arrangements  for  flowers  before  them  for  winter, 
and  outside  for  summer.  He  had  erected  double  doors,  covered 
with  red  baize,  which  closed  to  a  miracle,  and  prevented  a  sound 
from  reaching  the  outer  court  of  the  Gentiles,  as  he  termed  the  ex- 
terior room.  He  had  fixed  a  stove,  which,  being  placed  low,  and 
being  environed  by  polished  reflectors,  would  warm  the  apartment 
instead  of  the  chimney,  as  usual,  and  before  which  a  sturdy,  but 
very  short  and  widely-perforated  fender  acted  simply  as  a  luxurious 
footstool,  not  as  a  screen.  The  walls  were  of  rich  crimson,  but  one 
saw  very  little  of  them ;  what  with  pictures,  and  gilded  brackets 
supporting  little  statues,  and  exquisite  plasters  from  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, and  apocryphal  restorations  of  the  fiiexe  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
miniatures  of  ladies  Mr.  Lynford  admired  in  private,  and  lithographs 
of  Udies  admired  by  Mr.  Lynford  and  the  public ;  and  Cerberus  like- 
nesses of  Charles  the  First  (offering  his  countenance  three  ways  at 
once,  after  the  political  fiishion  of  the  original),  and  bold  German 
engravings  from  the  old  masters,  and  a  sword  of  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  perhaps  that  witii  which  he  pinked  Lord  Shrewsbury 
— and  a  family  of  daggers  assembled  in  a  murderous  star,  some  of 
the  blades  poisoned ;  and  a  Turkish  matchlock  which  either  had  or 
liad  not  belonged  to  Lord  Byron  (Lyndford  was  not  exactly  sore 
which) ;  and  a  whole  row  of  china  pipes,  with  frices  of  flat  prettinen 
enamelled  on  them,  and  affectionate  inscriptions  from  the  donon^ 
students  of  Heidelburg  and  Bonn  ;  and  a  whole  swarm  of  tiny  gema 
and  good-for-nothing-nesse^  inserted  wherever  a  cranny  afforded  an 
advantageous  opening. 

A  couple  of  huge  chintXK^vered  bo6m,  of  maramoih  d\tci««w«9(»^ 
and  four  or  five  chairs  of  all  shadea  ct  \int«»^lKw^^^Vs*'^**^"^ 
loi^gr^MdM  prU  JKeu  to  the  lumioQa  t%idV&%4in»st^^'^'^»^ 
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iDiI  lamp  annexed,  and  ils  slidiog-scaJe  of  declination,  which  Anablod 
o  Hpproai:)i  the  Ii^c  of  Bisbop  BuUer  full  front,  or  to  slink  awaj 
satdi  from  tLe  bophistrits  (tf  the  luckless  Archdeacon  of  tM 
Kuaw-iceplre,  with  iKVi^nl  raneties  of  fmtetool  and  haisook,  com- 
pleted tliat  departmenl  of  Ibe  fumitare  of  the  man  who  "  meuit  to 
I."  Very  well-filW  ebony  book-shelTea,  wh«re,  at  no  i»k  inter- 
,  there  Appeared  llie  vellow-paper  covers  of  ft^eign  literatoi^ 
pied  an  ample  space ;  and  the  coIidsuI  table,  carved  in  gothic 
,  pr<?sented  a  carelessly  mingled  collection  of  reviews,  caricft- 
,  faiidevilles,  and  aew-i^>apeis.  A  maguificieiit  Angi]Ja  oat, 
Jvith  a.  face  of  angelic  geotleneaa,  and  a  tail  of  diabolical  size,  laj 
lia^kiog  in  tlie  aunsliine,  which  the  oatside  Venetian  Bhutters,  pai^ 
cicised,  allowed  to  fall  in  a  single  warm  lake,  npoo  the  soft 

e  lord  of  the  ciutle  himself^  Mr.  Horace  Lfnford,  was  ahont 
',  biit  looked  somewhat  younger,  thanks  to  a  fresh  compleiioD 
i  lighl  manner.  His  features,  itot  marked  enough  for  mason- 
e  beauty,  were  regular  and  pleasing,  and,  de^ite  an  occasional  at 
tatiiiD  of  seutcntiousoe^  his  habitual  cheerfuluese  was  no  small 
inent  of  the  popularity  be  enjoyed  among  his  own  set.  Out  of 
od  whfi-e  it  pleaj4^(l  Litq  lo  asEiinie  great  airs  of  itiM;mtabii>iy, 
&  little  tikod,  and  leiis  appreciated.     But  Horace  Lynford  was  a 
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enough.     At  least  I  see  Dejazet  is  to  blow  tobacco-smoke  out  at  her 
Dose  and  ears,  while  she's  swinging  in  a  hammock.** 

**Good,"  said  Charley  Mylne,  a  young  gentleman  about  to  be 
attached  to  an  embassy.  He  was  an  exceedingly  clever  person,  who 
saw  through  the  game  of  moet  people  so  well  that  it  made  him  in- 
different about  playing  his  own, — so  stupider  men  won  the  stakes  of 
life,  while  he  lounged  round  its  tables,  uttering  sarcasms.  *^  Good 
— thafs  epigrammatic,  very.  I  shall  go  and  ask  Mitchell  for  a 
box." 

^  Stop,*'  said  Lynford,  ^  I  think  here's  something  incorrect :  give 
us  a  dictionary,  somebody.** 

^  Read  it  out,**  said  two  or  three  voices. 

^  Stay,  until  I  see  whether  it*s  fit  for  your  minds,**  said  Horace. 
^  No,  I  see,  I  misunderstood  a  bit  of  argot.  AH  right ;  it's  quite 
moral.     I  suppose  I  needn*t  read  it** 

^  I  don*t  know,**  said  Charley  Mylne,  slowly.  "  I  think  I  should 
wish  to  hear  you  read  any  thing  moral.  You*d  be  sure  to  lay  the 
emphastt  wrongly,  as  Garrick  and  Gifford  did  when  Jobnaon  defied 
them  to  repeat  the  ninth  commandment** 

^  Which  you  are  breaking  by  the  aocuaatioo.  I  have  got  SC 
Augustine,  and  a  whole  lot  ot  the  fathers  on  that  lower  shelf,  and  a 
set  of  St  Chrysostom  b  being  bound  for  me,  come,**  said  Horace. 

**  And  1*11  bet  you  half-a-crown  you  don*t  know  who  St  Chrysostom 
was,**  said  Mylne. 

**  He  helped  to  write  the  prayer-book,  I  know  that,^  said  Mr.  Foley, 
rushing  in  with  his  literary  aid.  ^  I  saw  his  name  stuck  to  somethinff 
in  it,  tiie  day  I  gave  my  sister  away.  So  he  must  have  Uved — leA 
■ee^in  the  time  of  one  of  tlie  Edwards  or  Henries.** 

**  We  must  really  get  you  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
Record  Office,  Foley,"  said  Mylne,  dryly ;  **  your  historical  precision 
is  something  wonderful.  Your  tobacco  is  excellent,  Lynfonl ;  where 
did  you  get  it  ? — of  a  sailor  who  had  also  smuggled  handkerchief  T 

The  entrance  of  Carlyon  and  Paul  Chequerbent  afforded  an  agree- 
able diversion  to  the  young  men,  and  when  the  object  of  tlie  visit  was 
mentioned,  it  was  received  witli  acclamation.  Carlyon  liad  agree<l 
with  Paul  that  if  Angela  would  give  her  supper,  the  best  way  wouki 
be  to  have  a  few  men,  who  would  keep  the  affair  in  tolerable  order, 
and  who  were  sufficiently  men  of  Uie  world  to  foiget  the  whole  busi- 
ness afterwards,  if  re<|uested  so  to  do.  The  Treasury  gentleman, 
who  thought  he  spoke  well,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Carlyon, 
and  made  quite  a  Parliamentary  reference  to  his  honorable  friend 
who  was  associated  with  him  in  the  measure  before  them,  and  the 
vote  was  carried  unanimously,  with  an  apology  from  ChucW^  \lL^VQi^ 
fur  the  inaudibility  of  such  of  the  moMet'a  Vba^doa^  %&  ^^x^  t^ssO^^ 
hevd,  Mod  the  want  of  neatnei  in  aiK^  ia  coS^ 
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riie  Gupppr  wns  duly  ealeo.     Paul  look  ihe  chair,  Wyvein,  (ind 
nfoid,  snd   Mylno  being  Kprend  around  the  lable,     Tliere  was  an 
hor.  Mr.  Curd,  who  had  several  times  taken  Angela's  measure  yety 
(irately,  for  his  piei:e.%  and  exi^laimed  loudly  agtuuBt  her  seoessioo 
n  the  stage,  but  declared  that  he  should  now  go  into  a  ranven^ 
>  had  long  been  his  strong  deeire,  and  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
lepeoting  his  pieces  aud  other  fdos.     Anoa  Ford  came,  and  look 
ery  opportuuiiy  of  attrnetjiig  atteDtion  to  tier  white  hamls.     Baby 
l>'aiiiig  caiiie,  aod  pretcndiid  (o  be  very  much  vexed  at  various  allu- 
lons  to  a  dear  but  absent  friend,  bnt  in  reality  felt  complimeDled,  M 
Iveiybody  saw.     A  few  other  Itidy  members  of  the  oompsay  sp- 
eared, iucliiiiing  Mrs.  Boddle,  who  came  to  play  proprietv  and  ke^ 
■crj-body  quiet,  which  she  did  bj  out-talting  and  out-drinking  every- 
xiy  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  and  afterwards  snoring 
ond  all  cure   from  sails,  Mircasme,  or  ehftking.     Hut  there  waa 
L>  need  of  any  exhortations  from  her.  for  the  ladies  were  all  singu- 
nrly  decorous.     Indeed,  Aooa  Ford,  whose  grief  at  the  pro^ct  of 
I  triumphant  rival  was  very  great,  deemed  it  her  duty  to  be 
mtiniental,  and  several  times   attracted    attention   to   her  b«aiiDfttl 
liitnds,  by  dashing  away  therewith  what  were  not  believed  In 
ra.     There  was  much  talking  and  laughter,  and  6lorie«  weie 
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^  A  ffreat  many  timeSi^  said  Lvnford.  ^  Tell  it  again,  Mrs.  Boddle ; 
yon  tell  it  so  nicely,  and  we  all  fike  it.** 

"  But,  perhaps,  there*s  somebody  here  that  hasn't  heard  it,**  said 
the  undaunted  Mrs.  Boddle.  **  You  see,  Elliston  had  raised  the  prioes 
to  the  boxeft  and  the  galienr  during  the  race  week  at  Gloucester." 

"  You  said  Shrewsbury,  last  time,"  said  Mylne. 

"  And  York  the  time  before,"  said  Curd.  **  I  won't  play,  if  you 
don't  play  fair." 

^  So  there  was  a  riot,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Boddle ;  "  and  Elliston  had 
to  come  forward  and  apologize." 

*'  Di<l  he  do  it  as  Phosphor  did  one  night,"  said  Horace,  ^  and  tell 
the  house — what  did  you  say,  Charley  ?— -that  they  did  not  seem  to 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  them  ?" 

**  No,"  said  Mrs.  Boddle ;  **  he  was  very  polite.  There  was  a  man 
in  the  gallery — " 

**  Ah !"  said  Charley  Mylne,  "  that  b  what  has  been  weighing  on 
my  mind,  and  preventing  me  from  sleeping  of  a  night  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  interrupting  you,  Mrs.  Boddle ;  but  was  that  man  marked 
with  the  small-pox  ?" 

**In  the  gallery,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Boddle,  **who  had  been  the 
noisiest  person  present,  disturbing  everybody  near  him." 

**  The  Boddle  of  the  gallery,  in  fact,"  said  Cunl. 

'^  To  him  Elliston  looked  up.  '  I'll  speak  to  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men presently,'  says  Elliston ;  *  but,  first,  Fll  have  a  word  with  you. 
What  do  you  cry  Old  Prices  for!  I  have  not  altered  the  price  to 
the  gallery,  so  the  grievance  is  nothing  to  you,  sir.  Of  what  do  yon 
complain,  sir,  eh  T 

•*  A  very  good  story,"  said  Charh»y  Mylne.     "Tell  us  another." 

••  *  Of  what  do  you  complain,  sir  ?'  says  Elliston.  '  Of  your  in- 
fernal avarice,'  says  the  man ;  *  for  if  you  hiidn't  riz  the  price  to  the 
pit,  Fd  be  sitting  there  instead  of  hero.'  So  he  had  him,  you  see." 
And  Mrs.  Boddle  emptied  anotlier  gla<vt  of  its  champagne,  and  every- 
body applauded. 

"  Bt^fore  Mrs.  Boddle  tells  us  that  story  again,  as  we  all  hope  ami 
believe  she  will  be  kind  enough  to  do  by-and-by,"  said  Charley  Myln4>, 
rising,  ^  I  want  to  say  a  worri  or  two.  We  all  know  that  this  is  the 
la^t  occasion  upon  which  we  are  likely  to  have  the  pleasure  of  Miss 
Livingstone's  company  among  us.  We  all,  also,  know  the  happy  cir- 
cumstance which  will  occasion  so  much  unhappiness  to  us,  while  it 
places  her  a  few  years  sooner  than  her  talents  would  have  done,  in  a 
position  of  affluence.  And  we  all  know  how  dear  she  is,  and  why, 
to  everybody  here.  A  speech  could  therefore  tell  nobody  any  things 
and  would  be  out  of  place  and  formal.  It  fyeem&  V»  x^A>ic\»^.^«^^a»2v* 
thing  we  can  saj  la,  *  God  blesa  her?  ^  .     -«^c« 

JiUn/M  mon  eloqimt  speech  baa  ca\W\  n^  ^v\t  Wx^*^\v^^vo.^«^  . 
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TIio  Kuppcr  n-ns  dulv  enleD.  Paul  look  the  clmir,  Wyvetn,  l^^| 
Lynford,  nuiJ  Mylnu  being  Hpmnij  aiound  Uie  Inble.  Tliore  wh«  nt 
autlior.  Mr.  Curd,  who  bud  several  times  taken  Angela's  menaiire  very 
aceui'Htel}',  fur  hia  pieces,  and  exclaimed  londly  xgniiist  her  seoMsion 
from  llie  Blage,  but  declared  that  be  sbould  now  go  into  a  canvnql. 
as  liad  long  been  his  strong  desire,  and  devole  the  rest  of  his  lifc  |j 
repenling  his  piec«s  and  other  sins.  Anna  Forii  oaroe,  an 
every  opportunity  of  attraoting  attention  to  her  white  handi.  .^ 

Waling  came,  and  preteodtd  to  be  very  much  vi'xed  at  various  dltp  ' 
sions  to  a  dear  but  absent  friend,  but  in  renlity  felt  comphn)«Dled.  as 
evBiybody  saw.  A  few  other  lady  membere  of  the  company  ap- 
peared, including  Mrs.  Doddle,  who  came  to  play  propriety  and  keep 
everybody  quiet,  which  she  did  by  out'talking  and  out-<]Hnking  every- 
body during  the  eivlier  part  of  the  evening,  and  atierwards  snoring 
beyond  all  cure  from  tmlu,  sarcasma,  or  shaking.  Hnt  there  was 
liltlii  need  of  any  exhortations  from  her,  for  the  taiJiea  wei«  all  singu- 
larly docoruUB.  Indeed,  Anna  Ford,  whose  grief  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  a  triumphant  rival  was  very  great,  deemed  it  her  duly  to  bo 
sentimental,  and  sevei'al  limes  altracl^  attention  to  bcr  beautiful 
white  hnnda,  by  dashing  awiiy  tlierewith  what  were  not  bvlievod  tu 
be  tears.  There  was  much  talking  an<l  laughter,  and  stories  w«re 
told,  true  and  false,  of  everybody  who  was  not  present,  and  of  some 
who  were — vile  puns  were  conimitied  with  impunity — ami  Jfus  dt 
mot  of  a  better  order  were  flung  to  no  dull  audience.  The  siq 
proceeded  merrily,  Hnd  even  Mr.  Curd  declared  that  h«  si 
so  objection  to  Angela's  taking  leave  of  the  stage  enry  E 
nrghL 

"  We  expect  a  better  thing  than  that  from  you.  Curd,"  aaiii  \ 
Foley.     "Come,  be  brilliant.     R«meinber,  Wyvern,  and  M vine,  And 
myself  are  present  to  listen." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,"  wiid  Curd,  "  that,  like  charcoal  i 
one  only  becomes  biilliant  in  a  bad  atmosphere!" 

"Yen,  that's    mire   like  smartnexs,"  said  Charley  HylfM^gi 
"Be  encouraged,  Curd,  you  may  be  witty  yet." 

•*  You  hav*  already  thrown  aside  the  seal  I  gave  yoo,  Mm  I| 
stone,  I  olMervc     Yuur  note  to  me  wji>  !u<alcd  with  an  unpH^Ofl 

"  But  the  note  was  ns  ci 

**  In  spite  of   the  seal. 
undetMtand  that.  Milnt'." 

-I  don't,"  »nid   Mvlru..  "but 
Improper,  and  I-;,'-'  \  mu  will  vr* 

"Oh!  I'm  TOi^," '^ried  Af 

'■  Did   I  «ver  tell  yoB  I 

EllUtoa  r  broke  In  Mr 


mjfux  « 
rhe  siuM^ 

laiii  M«^ 
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«  liastUy  ajler  eacli  guest  bad  greeted  her,  and  she  thought 
I  answer  tbem.  Bui  she  looked  ri^t  and  left,  ftad  the  fall 
1  over.  She  could  only  cry — and  they  had  iheir  answer. 
kod  while  Horace  whispered  »  few  words  to  her,  everytiody,  with 
'  e  good-natured  intentjoii  of  not  observing  her  gensationa,  dashed  off 
b  full  IhIL 

I  "  Charley,"  shouted  Martin  Foley,  "  your  orstory  reminds  me  of 
'  at  some  wretched  French  preacher  said  of  Bourdaloue, '  II  prieh* 
•t  bin,  et  irtoi  bimifiirl' " 

"  So  it  ought  to  remind  you,"  said  Mylbe,  with  liis  usual  eompouirc^ 
miy  I  nerer  heard  yon  try  at  &11.  Begin  now,  and  tell  us  something 
xtut  the  trea^  of  Utrecht     It's  an  interesting  paaimge  in  histotj*, 

"  I  shouldn't  like  t4>  be  vour  nife,  Mr.  Mylne,"  said  Anna  Ford, 
mestly. 

o  sorry,  dear,"  said  Charles  Mylne,  "  for  I  bad  some  tbooghle 
If  propoaiDg  to  you  this  rery  evening.     Why  )" 
I  "  Becauee  you  laugh  at  everybody  so." 

J  "^ly  love,  I  should  have  very  little  to  laugh  about,  after  you  had 
jiarried  me.     Eton't  refuse  me  on  that  account,  don'L     What's  that 
e  drawing  on  the  table  with  the  wine  you  have  spilt  V 
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poor  woman  came,  and  presented  her  introductionfl,  she  was  treated  as 
a  traveller  for  an  iron  shop,  and,  I  am  told,  received  a  great  number 
of  very  good  orders  from  tlie  Neapolitan  aristocracy,  for  English 
saucefMins  and  gridirons/' 

**  That  iron  must  have  entered  into  her  soul,**  said  Wyvem. 

^^  I  am  a  miserable  hostess  to-night,''  said  Angela,  who  had  spoken 
very  little.  "  But  I  trust  everybody  is  taking  care  of  everybody  else. 
Anna,  dear,  are  you  attended  to  f 

^  Not  half  so  closely  us  slie  will  be  attended  to  on  Monday  night, 
I  can  tell  her,'^  said  Mylne.  **  I  am  going  to  the  theatre  with  a  book 
of  the  piece  and  a  pencil.  I  shall  sit  in  the  front  of  the  dress-drcle, 
and  woe  to  her  if  she  misses  a  word  of  her  part" 

**  It  is  too  bad  of  you,"  said  Anna,  **  to  tease  and  make  me  nervous." 

^  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  dashed  in  Mrs.  Boddle,  suddenly  waking 
up,  ^  you'll  do  very  well.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  tlie  answer  that  EUis- 
ton  received  from  the  man  in  the  gallery  ?" 

"  Nifvcr,  never,"  said  a  dozen  voices.     "  Do  tell  us  that" 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  looking  hazily  round,  and  making 
k>ng  pauses.  "  I  seem — to  think — that  I— did  tell — you  that — story. 
But,"  she  added,  afler  a  very  long  stop,  '^  I'll  tell  you,  if  you  like,  a  story 
about  an  answer  which  Elliston  received  from  a  man  in  the  gallery. 

^  Shall  I  take  her  into  the  next  room,  Angy  dear,"  said  a  pretty 
little  girl,  sitting  near  the  speaker,  *^  and  let  her  lie  down  ?" 

It  was  fortunate  for  that  young  lady  that  Paul  Chequerbent  knew 
something  of  one  of  Mrs.  ^3oddle's  characteristics  when  outraged 
under  slight  excitement.  She  took  no  notice  of  the  remark  for  a  tew 
moments,  but  Paul  was  watching  her.  Suddenly  her  eye  gleamed 
fiercely,  and  her  ample  hand  flew  through  the  air  with  a  force  which, 
had  tLe  blow  fallen  as  intended,  upon  the  plump  white  shoulders  of 
the  laHt  speaker,  would  have  effected  signal  ven^'ance.  But  just  as 
the  heavy  arm  swung  round,  Paul  rapidly  pulled  the  young  lady 
backwarcis,  and  the  full  vengeance  of  Mrs.  Boddle  descended  upon  a 
plate  of  jelly.  The  sight  ot  the  glutinous  morsels  upon  her  hand 
awoke  a  new  train  of  thouglit  Imagining  that  she  had  met  with 
tome  frightful  accident,  Mn<.  Boddle  insisted  upon  immediately  going 
to  a  surgeon,  and  this  whim  being  humored,  she  was  led  from  the 
room  ti>  the  staircase,  upon  which  she  insisted  on  sitting,  and  where 
she  was  heard  narrating  tlie  story  about  Elliston,  by  instalments,  at 
Tarious  periods  of  the  night 

•*  I  begged  her  to  come  and  play  Pri>priety,"  said  Angy,  a  good 
deal  distressed  at  the  matron's  unseemly  conduct 

**'  And  she  was  not  perfect  in  the  part,  tliat's  all,"  said  Horace. 
•*  Wliat  does  it  matter  ?     I'll  take  it,  for  her,  aX  fJdwV  xkoXxNA? 

•*  The  iDdalgeoce  of  the  audience  \ft  t%c^MaXfcA^  «i^^  ^^.^xiRs"^ 
ihe  imw  perAmnar  k  qpita  oatoC  \uja\M9aaX\\iiAr 
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are  all  talking  »hop  to-nigbl,"  said 
:«taplimetit  to  Miss  LiviogstoDe,  who 
not  likely  to  hear  this  sort  of  thing  again." 
"  Unless  she  should  command  private  theatricala  at  Rooktcn,"  said 
jrace  Ljnford ',  "  in  whii'h  case  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  engsgwl." 
■*  All  our  private  charactera  are  irreproachable,"  said  Mylne,  *•  wbidi 
V  the  test  of  theatrical  ability,  you  know,  Angela." 
hear  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  to  examine  players  as  ndl 
1  plays  in  future,"  said  Foley,  "  and  that  a  low  comedian  will  ba 
licensed  if  he  can  sav  his  commandments — a  walkiDg  gentleman  will 
expected  to  know  the  whole  Catechism ;  but  a  tragedian  must 
\ds  eeriifit.'a!es  from  the  churchwardens  and  beadle." 
"The  play's  the  thing  in  which  we'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the 
fcctor,"  said  Wvvern. 

n  begin  to  quote  Shakspeare,  it  is  a  sign  they  are  unfit 

<ciety,"  said  Horace.     "  Turn  us  all  out,  Angela,  itV 

lilting  late." 

The  parly  broke  up,  and  ss  the  last  gneat  departed,  Angela  Uviog- 

is  did  Rassela*,  when  the  gates  of  the  Happy  Valley  claiE- 

i  behind  him. 
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the  cottage — sits  down  in  it  and  composes  a  crack  speech — the  Min- 
ister notices  him — Lady  Caroline  Lorimer  marries  him — the  cottafjre 
is  To  Let.  It  irt  taken  bj  a  rich  stock-broker,  for  somebody  whom 
he  sometimes  introduces  as  his  wife,  never  to  his  wife.  The  M.  P. 
was  content  to  put  up  his  horses  at  the  inn-stables,  but  Mrs.  Mont- 
morency (nef  Muggs)  must  have  a  coach-house  for  her  brougham 
and  her  little  chaise,  and  a  stall  with  enamelled  managers  for  the 
darling  long^tailed  ponies,  Lord  Archibald's  farewell  pre^ut  So  a 
huge  librar>',  coach-house,  and  stables  are  addeil  to  our  jMor  little 
cottage.  But  Pemambuco  Bonds  suddenly  drop,  and  there  is  some- 
thing rotten,  old  city  men  say,  elsewhere,  for  the  funds  are  at  par — 
a  case  of  high  fever — the  stock-broker  is  out  of  the  **  house,**  and 
the  sheriff  is  in  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Montmorency,  who  was  always 
predicting  something  of  tlie  sort,  particularly  when  she  wanted  re- 
assuring with  a  little  jewellery,  is  gone  to  Paris.  Mrs.  Knautch, 
the  wealthy  half-caste  widow  from  Calcutta,  whoie  life  is  devoted  to 
keeping  liis  in  her  sickly  yellow  little  boy,  James  M^Jaggemaut 
Knautch,  the  only  child  of  hereelf  and  the  deceased  Scotch  Political 
Resident  at  Hadgicumbad,  is  pleased  with  the  cottage,  and  buys  it 
She  builds  a  new  bath-room,  and  luns  out  a  great  pavilion  to  the 
south  (the  best  side  of  the  house,  but  what  signifies  that  under  th« 
circumstances  ?),  with  a  glass  roqf  and  felt  and  flannel  lioing,  where 
the  young  M*Jaggemaut  can  languish  about  ^nih  his  Ayah  in  all 
weathers.  Just  as  it  is  finished,  James  imprudently  looks  out  at  an 
east  window,  and  speedily  rejoins  his  fiither  in  whatever  place  (no 
doubt  a  comf<»rtiib!e  one)  Scotch  l^olitic^al  Residents  go  to.  The 
lady  of  the  Indian  weeds  weds  the  sleek  plump  clergyman  who  has 
visited  her  in  her  affliction.  The  clerg}'man,  who,  notwithstanding  hit 
sleekness,  is  a  faithful  pastor,  wants  a  school-room  for  his  Sunday 
scholars,  and  proposes  to  use  the  pavilion,  but  the  poor  Indian  ladj 
will  not  allow  a  bandeloro  and  a  cliicken*s  merr}'-Uiought,  her  kvt 
child  s  favorite  playthings,  to  be  moved  from  the  floor  wliere  he  had 
last  left  them.  So  our  cottage  is  further  improved  by  a  long  school- 
house  being  annexed  to  Mrs.  Montmorency's  stables.  Tlie  Bishop 
c^'ills,  afler  a  confinnation,  is  pleased  with  the  particular  Madeira  and 
rigi<i  ortho<loxy  of  his  host,  and  when  the  be<l-ridden  rector's  gout 
flies  to  his  stomach,  our  clergyman  gets  the  living.  Tliere  is  a  capi- 
tal rectory-houso,  with  pine^e^  close  to  the  church,  and  the  cottage 
is  once  more  To  Let.  A  crack  |>arty  of  guardsmen  take  it  for  a 
month,  through  a  coiifldential  box-k*.'eper  in  a  white  cravat,  who  im-  , 
prudently  my»tifles  the  clergyman  as  to  the  object  of  his  emnloyera, 
ninting  at  a  charity  bazaar,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Moravian  Missions, 
"rhich  the  Church  rather  recognizes  than  not.    PivifiX^  >Jotfti\x\ra^'^ 


got  up  in  the  M*Jaggemaut  paviUon,  aik&l&iv  ^orjVy^  ^o\stf8%  ^^?^ 
with  Ur  btButihl  liiugh  and  W  bwraSfeA  AiMs,  \ft  ^1  ^^>»e\ 
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*  and  "  Mra.  Trictrsc."     Bui  a  gtoam  who  gets  oonfuMd  btr 
hU  various  missions  (dodo  of  them  v«ry  Montriui  in 
ler)  of  ecenti-^iftiiig,  dressing  his  maetera,  laying  Uw  supper, 

le  drum,  playing  supernumerary,  and  generdly  mftking  him „ 

il  and  tipay,  eeU  6re  to  the  library,  and  having  Fuoly  atwinptod  W 
Ixtingnish  the  flames  with  the  conteiits  of  tke  dec&ni^R,  viih  4 
ippy  audacity'"  locks  the  door  and  utv«  nolhin|r  on  the  suhjeci, 
il  tJie  parish  engine  opens  upon  the  supper  party,  and  wsAet  the 
.ter  salad  into  Captain  de  Belvidere'a  erabroidered  ahirt  boeora, 
A  side  of  the  house  is  destroyed,  but  tlie  tinarda  lend  tbe  datgf- 
u  most  polite  and  geollemanly  note  with  h  cllsck,  whiob  lent 
ling  to  be  desired.  The  damage  is  repaired,  at  the  l«ist  poiwbla 
use,  h\  ruDDiog  up  brickwork  to  hide  the  hole,  and  whit«wa>^ 
it  on  the  outside.  And  then  the  poor  cottage,  with  aU  iia  ad- 
la  and  delenda,  utterly  perverted  from  tbe  pretty  thing  it  wM 
B  Mr.  St.  Precis  (now  a  ser^rely  biufed  Undersecretary  of  SiMe) 
I;  thai  morning's  ride,  accepts  (me  of  the  two  poliwmen  of  the  Tit 
'  a  the  light  of  a  teuaot,  uotil  other  occupants  shall  be  caugbL 
I  such  had  been  the  fortunes  of  a  cotla^  in  which,  three  day« 
It  the  thealre-door,  Oarlyon  met  Lilian  lYereijan, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Thames,  and  about  twenlv  miles 
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smoke  caught  his  eye,  or  a  tiny  gate,  dividing  the  luxuriant  hedge, 
attracted  his  attention  as  he  went  by.  But  had  a  traveller  on  the 
morning  we  are  about  to  describe  pushed  back  that  usually  unresist- 
ing wicket,  he  would  instantly  have  found  himself  in  a  pleasant  rest- 
ing-place, rendered  chiefly  pleasant  by  the  innumerable  tokens  of  a 
feminine  presence  and  care.  A  large  garden,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  was  laid  in  smooth  grass,  studded  with  plots  of  rich-looking 
earth,  thick  with  flowers — chosen  as  much  for  their  grace  and  bright- 
ness as  for  their  conventional  value — filled  the  space  between  the 
hedge  and  the  rose-clustered  verandah  of  the  cottage.  A  grave 
macaw  walked  heavily  about,  occasionally  utterino;  a  gentle  croak, 
ap)Kireutly  seeing  no  object  in  screaming.  An  Italian  greyhound,  its 
nose  curiously  hidden  under  its  fragile  jmws,  reposed  on  a  garden 
chair,  beneath  which  slumbered  a  priceless  King  Charleses  spaniel, 
whose  tail,  troubled  by  a  dream,  affordetl  subject  for  speculation  to 
the  great  bird.  A  loug-s{)outed,  light-built  watering-pot  lay  on  the 
grasH,  near  a  large  basket,  scissors,  and  a  pair  of  gardening  gloves ; 
so  that  unless  tiie  traveller  were  as  dull  as  if  he  were  travelling  for 
the  purp4>fte  of  making  a  book,  he  could  not  fail  to  divine  that  a  lady 
had  recently  been  interrupted  in  some  light  floricultural  duty. 

There,  for  the  time,  Miss  Trevelyan  and  her  uncle  were  pleasantly  » 
lo<iged,  and  their  host  was  the  priest — the  Reverend  Cyprian  lley-  ' 
woo<l. 

lleywood^s  father  had  been  a  man  of  note  and  of  notoriety,  llis 
Tiedigree  was  derived  from  the  stem,  strange,  fiery  house  which  kept 
£uro|)e  in  blood  and  broil  for  five  hundr^  stormy  years,  and,  as  a 
mixlern  fashionable  historian  records,  ^  never  she<l  the  blood  of  a 
woman.^  Its  fiercest  reprcsenUUive,  thanks  to  the  Baron  Man>chetti, 
lately  took  his  seat  in  miignifioeut  pro{>ortions,  in  Palace  Yard,  but 
the  statue  was  not  commonplace  enough  for  the  locality,  so  it  has 
been  unseated  upon  |>etition.  The  elder  Heywood  was  placed  in 
early  life  in  one  of  those  departments  of  our  military  sen*ice  in  whieli 
both  intellect  and  its  severe  cultivation  are  necessary  to  sutNress.  The 
yoiui;;  engineer  speedily  distinguished  himself^  and  an  accident  which 
brought  a  model  of  his  preparation  under  the  eye  of  a  ruyal  soldier, 
would  have  insimnl  his  merits  a  due  apprtM;iation,  and  have  rewarded 
them  by  a  sjteeily  promotion  ;  but,  unhappily  for  Hey  woo«l,  he  was 
a  thinker,  in  times  when  few  authorities  could  safely  allow  young 
men  to  think.     And  he  thought  intemperately — be  this  the  proof. 

Alfred  Heywood,  descendant  of  the  r«>yal  Plantagenets,  lieutenant  in 
the  Ko^'iU  Engineers,  protitje  of  a  royal  duke,  became  a  Radical.   And 
Heywood  was  not  a  mm  who,  having  become  a  convert,  (;oul<i  nurae 
his  new  ca'ed  in  safety,     llie  startled  mess-tabl^  vyni  Vvm\  ^\v9^\y«iL\isS^» 
of  his  illumination,  and  the  colonel. (;ii\\o\\iXft^  JAVc^'^  ^'^^^'^'^^ 
amd  dnwing'poom  sooceves)  lost  no  Utoq  m  %Y^rwB«k%^^Mi^  ^v^fc.^'^s"^ 
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youDg  frieiid  the  lieuteoaol  disapproved  of  the  hanging  the  Not- 

ioghain  rioters.     Alniost  aQj'bodj  else  frould  have  been  at  onoe  d]^ 

lisuiisaec!  the  BervJi:e. 

Bill  the  liou^e  of  Bruu-swict  Las  at  times  manifested  a  regard  for 

il,  a  regard  which,  hnd    that    house's  immediate   predecesson 

m  more  freijueutlT,  i  688  might  have  been  a  less  signiBcant  Dum- 

That  model  pontuon  was  the  cleverest  thing  the  duke  had  ever 

eeo,  and  his  royal  highness  declared  he  would  never  believe  that  * 

who  could  inake  that  I'ould  really  talk  eueh  d —  something  noD- 

.     lie  sent  for  Hejwood,  and  ia  the  most  good-nalured  manuis', 

him  he  suppo^  that  the  young  man  had  beeti  indulging  in  I^ 

|M>tile;  that  tie,  the  duke,  was  not  an  ascetic,  and  liked  good  wine, 

1  a  good  lot  of  il,  but  there  were  times  and  seasonis  ana  to  fonb. 

t  Heywood  WAS  too  young  to  take  the  duke's  kindly  hint,  and  in- 

ad  of  darting  through  the  loophole,  thought  be  had  obtained  a 

kapiul  opponunity  of  turning  a  priuoe  of  the   blood  into  a  democraL 

Bo,  premising  that  a  Pluntngeni^t  could  have  no  Bympathy  with  iba 

rabble,  as  rabble,  Reynood  explained  to  ihe  duke  ihe  real  object  of 

'I  goveranients,  and   laid  down  a  variety  of  propowtious  which,  hia 

.1  highness  remarked,  "  we  bud  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  otdr 

1  (li..ir  proper  place,  t!ie  criminal's  dock  at  the  Old  Bailey?' 
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planter ;  but  cboosiiig  rather  to  advocate,  in  societj,  the  rights  of  the 
blacks,  nothing  could  have  saved  him  from  being  murdered  but  an 
insurrection  ot'  the  blacks  themselves,  in  a  portion  of  the  island  where 
resided  a  family  to  which  he  had  {leculiarlj  attached  himself.  The 
ncgioos  threatened  to  sack  the  house,  Heywood  waxed  furious,  for- 
got all  the  rights  of  color,  and  hurried  to  the  defence  of  his  hoat*8 
beautiful  daughters.  By  a  contrivance  which  savored  more  of  the 
officer  of  engineers  than  the  liberator  of  mankind,  he  skilfully  blew 
up  a  whole  barn-full  of  blood-thirsty  blacks,  and  so  terrified  the  other 
assailants,  that  the  militia  shot  them  down  with  great  comfort  and 
safety.  The  feat  obtained  fur  the  deliverer  the  hand  of  a  young  lady, 
whom  her  sangaree-topiug  father  had  refused  to  the  handsome  re- 
former; and  after  the  peace  they  came  to  EugUnd.  There  Hey- 
wood recommenced  writing  liadicalism  ;  and  one  day  while  correcting 
the  sheets  of  a  treatise  proving  that  we  had  no  right  to  attack  Napo- 
leon, he  knocked  down  the  publisher  for  using  an  offensive  term  about 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  A^  good,  zealous,  vulgar  party  men  said — 
What  teas  to  Ik*  done  with  such  a  man  f 

Alfre4l  could  spend  money,  and  his  wife  could  not  save  it.  He 
became  emban;isstHj,  and  retire<l  into  Wales,  whence  he  issued  mani- 
fiistoes  proving  the  illegality  of  imprisonment  for  debt  During  this 
retirement  his  wife,  the  Creole,  died,  having  {terhaps  but  scarcely  soft- 
ened tlie  misfortunes  of  her  ardent,  affectionate  husband,  by  her  lack 
of  endurance,  and  her  murmuring  reminiscences  of  the  days  of  Trini- 
dad luxur}'.  liut  Uey wood's  love  endure^l  to  the  last  His  affectiona 
were  as  strong  as  his  energies,  and  ho  suifered  more  under  this  sliock 
than  under  all  his  other  troubles.  But  he  contiimed  to  write ;  and, 
&•«  various  changes  and  reforms  took  place  from  time  to  time,  and  as 
he  had  written  recommending  them  all,  and  more,  he  regularly  attrib- 
utfd  every  measure  to  the  result  of  his  own  suggestions.  The  paaa- 
iug  of  the  Reform  Act  (which  he  considered  as  naving  been  chiefly 
bntught  al)out  by  eight  pamphlets  of  his  at  threepence  each)  induced 
liim  to  apply  to  Earl  Grey  for  a  situation ;  but  not  obtaining  this,  he 
wrote  a  ninth  pamphlet,  showing  that  Whiggism  was  mere  oligarchy, 
and  that  no  nation  couKI  prosfter  under  it. 

So  the  elder  lleywiMxi  lived,  and  so  he  <lied — a  slave  to  impulse, 
and  mistaking  impulse  for  conviction :  thoroughly  honest,  and  utterly 
UM'le}«, — sometimes  atoning  for  a  horribly  irascible  disposition  by  acts 
cif  almost  feminine  kindness,  and  at  other  times  making  the  few  who 
knew  his  worth  ashamed  to  defend  him  against  the  many  who  were 
initated  by  his  folly.  He  had  but  one  son,  and  of  him  we  have 
already  seen  something.  W^hat  was  the  son  of  such  a  man  likely  to 
be  I  Hitherto  he  has  been  seen  only  as  the  akA^<»^  v^yrcAx  <:^.\s^ 
fellows,  and  of  their  works  and  iia^*.  KtA  VK»  ^la^  ^«»  tasxaoA. 
ehumeter—oo  muk  to  be  tbtown  ^  lU^  bafiKwcwi.    CAswNwtf^ 
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!  tLe  habitiitt!  nttitude  of  Cyprinn  Heywood^ 

I   hud  loved  liis  faOier  with   an  afftclion  iotenaelr  reciprocated. 

profane  (o  wi^h  the  absence  of  euch  a  regard,  it  had  been 

sirahle,  pernap»,  that  tlie  two  heatls  had  been  more  estranged.    For 

leyoiin^rraan'ssake^it  had  been  better  that  separation  had  ooctmed, 

d  thai  his  training  had  been  intrusted  to  other  hands  than  those  <£ 

mplished  and  mcisl  nnlrustable  &ther.     What  conid  he  leara 

wIf-coDtrol,  of  pereeverance,  of  wonlly  wisdom,  from  the  fierr  e»- 

r,  duelUat,  and  moralist !    And  e^en  the  ordinary  studies,  which 

e  was  more  compeleat  lo  guide  than  Mr.  Eerwood,  and  which 

lere  begun  upon  n  i!ound  and  iotelleetunl  plan,  were  always  abnadoned 

elder  man,  with  a  speed  beyond  the  proverbial  fickleness  of 

But  nothing  K-pnralpJ  that  fether  and  that  son  aatil  the 

1.1th  of  (he  elder  Hevwood,  and  then  l?i*prian  was  left  with  seant 

lean?,  a  fine-  person,  a  keen  intellect,  and  an  untrained  moral  nature, 

■  do  his  itharv  in  the  battle  of  life.  He  /<iot>  learned  to  step  amde,  and 

1  scoff  at  honest  and  energetic  combatants 

I  But  the  son  of  such  a  man  as  Alfred  Heywood  coold  Dot  become 
r,  heartless  scomir,  in  whose  Mat  we  are  wiiraed  from  sittiDg. 
esR  which  had  brought  him  lo  the  condition  of  mind  we  have 
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WM  not  worthy.    There  was  do  work  for  him  on  earth,  that  was 
clear. 

Wtiether  it  were  a  providential  interposition  or  an  unlucky  chance 
that  at  this  crins  of  his  life  threw  him  into  the  society  of  a  Jesuit 
priest  oKler  than  himself,  but  whose  nature  either  was  similar  to  his 
own,  or  was  so  fashioned  for  the  occasion,  is  a  problem  which  a  reader 
will  solve  according  to  his  owu  system  of  theological  algebra.  The  \ 
young  Heywoixl  talked  through  a  good  many  evenings  with  hia 
friend,  and  with  a  sudden  access  of  hereditary  impulse  determined  on 
having  a  view  of  the  world  from  a  new  position — the  Rock  of  Rome. 
He  entered  a  Jesuit  establishment,  and  was  speedily  appreciated,  and  / 
made  to  feci  that  it  was  so.  He  emerged,  in  due  course,  a  member  * 
of  the  society,  and  after  the  lapse  of  several  of  the  best  years  of  life, 
we  find  him  at  the  outset  of  our  tale  still  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the 
order.  The  service  must  have  suited  him.  It  is  said  tliat  the  order 
can  find  service  that  suits  every  mind,  though  I  suspect  that  this  ia 
not  the  key  to  the  Jesuit  riddle.  Hut  be  tliis  as  it  may,  Cyprian 
Hevwood  was  held  fast  bv  the  arms  of  the  Eternal  Church,  and 
enjoyed  his  captivity  more  than  he  had  enjoyed  his  purpoeeleai 
freedom. 

Lily  Nook  was  the  house  which,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Trevelyans 
from  Aspen  Court  by  the  victorious  Wilmslows,  Heywood  had  pro- 
vided for  Miss  Trevelyan  and  her  uncle.  We  have  seen  them  in  tlieir 
temporary  sojourn  in  the  ugly  house  of  the  grim  apothecary.  Mar- 
dyke,  at  Lynfield.  They  are  now  in  a  more  gracenil  shelter,  and 
Heywood  is  their  host 

And  now  for  a  few  words  showing  why  we  shall  henceforth  have 
little  time  for  lingering.  Who  remembers — who  does  not  remember 
—one  of  those  grand  events  which,  in  late  spring  or  early  summer 
assemble  our  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  f  The  head  of  Church 
and  State  is  there,  with  the  befft  of  the  nobles,  and  surrounded  by  the 
rich<»st  gathering  ever  mado,  in  these  days,  of  a  nation's  youth,  and 
beauty,  and  notability.  All  is  enjoyment  and  excitement,  the  one 
derive<l  from  the  other,  and  both  in  perfection.  Need  we  name  tha 
(ireat  Horw  Race  f 

It  is  but  with  three  minute^  which  is  over-measure,  of  that  splendid 
day,  that  we  have  to  do.  You  have  seen  all  the  horses — they  have 
cantere<l  past  you  to  the  starting-place,  and  you  know  all  their  names^ 
and  their  pedig^ee^  and  their  previous  performances,  and  yon  have 
talked  over  their  merits  and  demerits — Rookbury  is  vicious,  for  ex- 
ample, and  Wilmslow  is  of  good  8t0(*k,  but  bad  ti>mper,  and  Carlyon 
has  good  backers,  and  may  win — and  so  on.  There  is  somethind^  to 
aay  about  every  name  in  the  list  But  tha  vl^goaSi  '"tf^  ^«tu  "X^vv^  «k^ 
off.  The  eoried  Garter  of  the  lurC  \a  a\VA\«\\  V^>»\tfs^^6»\^»y 
Jkr    The  fobdoad  row  ram  on  \\^  rnVMro-^tifc  «%  ««o6bb%. 
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|ienrt£  are  ButlenDg,  and  tbieres  are  snatcbiog  at  foi^lten  cratches. 
^rd  Turfborough  breathes  so  hard— why  will  he  not  open  thon 
'ght  nliitfi  lips,  Mcd  there  is  apoplexy  in  the  &iiiilr,  too — ihe  flriaa 
;  eettJed  the  lodgings  of  CaptMO  De  Levant  at  Boulogne — aad 
a  is  thai  in  the  dressing-caw  ot'  Hugh  Clargea  which  the  wretdied 
de  of  to-night  has  usod  liiwliilly  lor  the  last  time.     Tliey  come 
|— they  come.     The  nick  passes,  and  we  can  Htill  note  them  all,  and 
iMilate  on  many  a  dinner.     Hut  not  iioie.     Five  or  eix  clear  them- 
es away  from  the  main  body,  and  henceforth,  for  (hat  long  am, 
I  half  minute  of  concentrated  life,  we  see  thoee,  and  those  onlj, 
ly  fuK  into  a  glistering  group ;  knife-like  whip  and  bloody  cpw 
e  working  fiercely  ;  nnotlier  moment,  and  all  is  over.     Lord  Tiirf- 
Dugh  brealhea  like  a  Christian,  the  Captwn  remembers  what  a  bors 
1  lo  be  sea-sick,  and  Hugh  Clarges,  with  a  spasm  of  remorse,  as  tu 
inks  of  a  pale,  gentle  vdfe,  determines  to  spare  her  poor  heart,  fee 
e  iirsi  time,  by  destroying  himself  elsewhere  than  at  home,  bat, 
retting  furiously  mail  with  brandy,  forgets  his  resolution. 
[  Some  five  or  six  forms  must  now  leave  our  ruck,  and  the  reel,  fiar 
Ihe  time,  must  be  forgotten  ;  for  the  goal  is  not  very  fai  off. 
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Able,  while  the  facts  against  which  he  felt  that  he  had  to  contend 
grew  more  solid  and  grim.  He  was  convinced  tliat  the  pnest\s  un- 
friendly <iispo(tition  towards  liim,  of  which,  notwithstanding  Heywood's 
apparent  frankness  and  familiarity  of  tone,  Carlyon  was  instinctively 
assured  would  have  done  its  worst  with  Miss  Trevelyan,  and,  unluckily, 
cirrumstances  had  enabled  the  priest  to  say  a  good  deal.  There  was 
that  jtanicularly  awkward  scene  with  Mary  Maynard,  whom  Hey  wood 
had  found  in  the  ver}'  arms  of  Carlyon.  This  might  be  explained 
away  to  a  certain  extent,  although  the  story  would  be  a  lame  one  at 
the  l)est,  and  it  might  be  diffirult  to  make  a  delicate  nature,  like  that 
of  Miss  Trevelyan,  <]uite  comprehend  that  it  was  possible  for  a  young 
\tu\}\  moving  in  deci'iit  society,  to  fling  herself  so  literally  at  a  young 
gentleman^s  head  as  Mii«  Maynard  had  been  pleased  to  do  in  the  case 
of  l^manl.  Still  this  might  be  got  over,  by  dint  of  indignation  at 
being  suspected,  and  of  passionate  eloquence.  But  what  was  to  be 
said  al>out  the  actress  ?  Carlyon^s  cons<!ience  acquitted  him-^or  at 
least  discharged  him  with  a  Scottish  verdict  of  ^  not  proven,'* — in  the 
Maynard  afiair ;  but  he  could,  by  no  process  of  sophism,  blind  him- 
self to  the  truth,  that  he  had  been  carrying  on  a  long  and  moat  un- 
hesitating flirtation  with  the  rosy -mouthed  Baby  Waring,  In  aeaiOQ 
and  out  of  season,  and  that  he  hud  crowned  it  by  presenting  himself 
before  Lilian  in  the  full  flush  of  his  author's  triumph,  and  with  the 
fascinating  little  actress  on  his  arm,  the  chosen  companion  of  his  hour 
(»f  exultation,  lliese  reflections,  presented  in  all  the  varieties  an  in- 
genious mind  could  suggest,  made  the  cross-country  ride  peculiarlj 
agTi'eable  to  Bernard  Carlyon. 

Still  he  hiul  determined  to  see  Lilian,  and  he  had  acted  upon  that 
determination  the  moment  he  had  obtained  a  clue  to  her  residence. 
He  had  been  l)ewildere<l  by  the  meeting  outside  the  tlicatrc,  an  eii- 
founter  which  followed  so  closely  upon  the  excitement  of  his  succesa, 
as  to  confuse,  in  Pome  measure,  his  usually  rapid  perceptions,  and  to 
delay  his  obtaining  an  inteniew.  For  he  sliould,  as  he  told  himself 
at  least  five  thousand  times,  have  instantly  followed  the  carriage,  and 
ascertained  LilianV  address ;  but  the  suddenness  of  the  meeting,  and 
tile  iiensations  it  calle^l  up,  for  once  deprived  Carlyon  of  his  presence 
of  mind,  an<]  the  diance  was  gone  before  he  remembered  that  be 
should  have  M>iz(*d  it  liiby  Waring  justly  complained  of  his  alter- 
nate silence  and  forced  loi^uaeity  during  that  evening*s  supper,  and 
had  a  g(Hxi  cry  about  the  coldness  with  which  he  took  leave  of  her 
at  her  own  door,  without  a  word  about  seeing  her  again.  But  that 
pretty  young  lady*H  tcoublcs  were  slight  <*ompured  with  those  of  Ber- 
nard during  the  next  few  <lays,  and  until,  by  dint  of  extn^me  watch- 
fulness, he  caught  sight  of  the  prie^t  in  St.  AUu\u  *  VVmcv ^ tk\A ^^i^ 
apprised  by  him  one  eveniug,  \u  au&N«et  Vo  t^  y»^^^^^^^*=^  ^^f***^^^!!^ 
thMt  Mm  Trereijiin  and  her  uncie  ^evi  •X  \a\i  ^q«^   ^^  ^"^ 
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miird  be^D  much  reo^iured  by  the  priest's  mumer  at  that  inter- 
w.  Ho  had  not  inviied  Carlyon  to  como  down,  nor  had  he  made 
b  slighli^t  allusion  tu  the  one  (opic  which  Heywood  knew  wu  agi- 
ling  [he  young  Secretary,  but  Lad  talked  in  his  usual  keen  uid 
Iffing  way  upon  the  onlinarj  subject*  of  the  hour.  And — we  are 
lange  medleys — the  lover,  even  then,  could  fiotl  time  to  remember 
nt  the  author  was  ahghted — not  a  syllable  did  Mr.  Heywood  a»y 
lout  the  new  piece,  though  every  newspaper  (eioept  one,  whose 
tie,  being  an  early  friend  of  Carlyon'a,  nalumly  grudged  him  erety 
p  tip  the  ladder]  had,  by  cordial  eulogy,  placed  Lov«,  Honor,  oncf 
I  amoDg  tlie  current  matters  of  town  talk. 

lit  berunrd  hud  obtained  Lilian's  addresi,  and  down  he  went 
'  in  the  following  morning  to  Lily  Nook.  He  reached  it  at  last, 
a  glance  »t  the  scene  we  have  described  told  bim  that  he  bad 
Kn  directed  rightly.  As  he  was  giving  his  card  to  th«  docneetic, 
D  herself  appeared  at  the  French  window,  and  her  little  foot  w»b 
le  grn^  bel'ore  she  perceived  Ctirlyon.  A  moment,  and  he  waa 
I  her  side — his  lieurt  most  unwarrantably  throbbing  with  a  convio- 
e  was  all  but  forgiven,  a  deduction  which  he  hastily  drew 
Im  the  flu&h  which  overspread  the  beautiful  Gice  of  MJsa  Treveljan, 
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aood.  And  Lilian  took  her  seat  very  calmly,  and  he  imitated  her, 
except  in  the  calmnefls.  They  were  alone  together  for  the  firrt  time 
nnce  they  had  parted  at  Lynfield — with  a  kias.  Just  then  it  seemed 
impossible  to  Bernard  that  he  could  ever  have  kissed  her. 

^  Lilian/*  said  Bernard,  "  is  it  thus  that  we  should  meet  f* 

^  No,**  replied  Miss  Trevelyan,  "  wc  ought  not  to  have  met  But 
though  it  has  been  your  will  that  we  should  do  so,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  dictate,  perhaps  you  will  try — I  mean,  perhi^  you  will  con- 
sent to  make  our  interview  as  little  painful  as  possible.**  She  spoke 
with  a  constraint  which  could  not  be  mistaken. 

^  I  hear  your  voice,  Lilian,  but  not  your  words,**  said  Bernard, 
springing  to  his  feet  ^  That  cold  sentence  is  not  yours,  but  is  dic- 
tated by  an  enemy— our  enemy.  Rights — I  have  no  rights — ^yea,  I 
have  the  light  to  ask  from  yon  that  at  least  you  shall  speak  yotir 
own  langUMffe.  I  am  hear  to  bear  any  displeasure,  to  atone  for  any 
offence,  but  1  do  claim  tEat  you  censure  me,  that  you  oondeom  me 
— I  will  not  be  answered  by  another.** 

"* Displeasure — censure,  said  Lilian,  fixing  her  blue  eyes  upon 
him,  with  an  effort ;  *^  why  should  we  have  to  speak  of  such  things  f* 
she  added,  mildly. 

"*  Ah !  you  are  well  schooled,  Lilian,  too  well,"  he  replied,  with 
warmth ;  **  but  this  must  not,  shall  not  be.  I  have  humed  to  yo« 
the  instant  that  I  could  discover  your  retreat,  and  I  have  come  in  all 
the  sincerity  which  I  know,  yes,  which  I  see  you  feel  is  in  my  heart, 
to  open  that  heart  to  you  once  more,  to  implore  you  to  listen  to  me, 
to  supplicate  pardon,  and,  if  you  will,  penance ;  but  even  at  your  feet 
I  will  demand  that  your  own  heart  shall  speak.  I  will  not  be  tor 
tured  by  language  taught  you  by  a  priest  Speak  to  me,  Lilian ;  I 
entreat  you  to  speak  to  me  as  you  spoke  when  a  word  from  you  be- 
came the  inspiration  of  my  life,  when  you  held  out  a  hoipe  which 
opened  a  world  to  me.     Lilian,  I  must  hear  yoti.** 

And  he  took  her  unresisting  hand — but  again  it  answered  with  no 
pretisure. 

^  liemard,**  she  began,  and  his  heaK  leaped  at  hearing  his  name 
from  her  lips,  ^  we  have  a  painful  task  before  us— do  not  let  as  add     t 
to  its  bitterness.     All  that  has  passed  must  be  forgotten — we  must     I 
now  strive  to  fors^t  one  another.     I  hoped  that  we  should  have 
understood  this  without  such  a  meeting.** 

Carlyon*s  heart  sliould  have  sunk  within  him  at  thb  announce- 
ment, but  it  came  almost  harmlessly.  So  intense  a  feeling  that  an 
iropuMibility  was  proposed  to  him,  a  thing  that  was  so  monstrous  in 
it«  injui4ice  nnd  cruelty,  that  it  was  not  in  destiny  to  enforce  it — thai 
his  spirit  rebelled,  and  the  words  passed  as  if  unspoken.  He  knelt 
by  her  side,  and  with  an  earnesUMais  ol  "^vMaous^  ^^^^^^*'^'\>1^^ 
frhicb  an  hour  before  ho  won\d  V^lv^  Aftwn<A  Vvna^  Kt^m^^w^n^^^ 
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I  remoiiftruiice,  entreaty,  proleatatioi],  with  the  (error  of 

e  who  believer  in  his  muI  that  be  is  not  pleading  in  vun.     Nor 

IS  he.  &o  fur  as  his  object  could  be  obtAinea  by  utterly  d(«troying 

riih  nLiL'h  Lilian  had  begun  their  iuterriew.     Her 

litaliuu  becainu  great,  [he  [eais  flowed  out  bat  fixun  her  ey«s,  but 

^  ud1_v  words  she  ultereti,  the  only  gestures  she  made,  were  lho«  of 

uasioD — she  begged  him  to  b«  ulent — to  rise — lo  listen.     AL 

;l1^  while  renewing  bis  declaration  of  unaltered  lore,  Bernard 

T  Srom  his  nedk  the  chain  which  he  bad  never  ceased  to  wear 

e  tlie  hour  of  its  gift,  and  besought  ber  to  remember  that  hour, 

d  the  yet  dearer  one  when  he  gained  the  right  lo  retain  it.     And 

'  e  little  cross  met  her  eye,  poor  lilian's  resolatioa  gftve  way,  and 

b  next  moment  she  was  sobbing  upon  the  breast  of  her  lorer.     He 

bught  that  the  fight  was  ivon,  but  be  was  agaiu  in  error. 

*"  '  e  whispered,  after  a  long  pause — a  happy  one 

"  1  have  QothiDg  to  forgive,''  said  Uhan,  atill  shaken  by  her  emo- 
in.     "  Wliy  do  you  speak  of  my  forgiveness  i     It  is  you  who  must 

I"  Vou,  Lilian !"  he  exclnimed. 

"  said  tlie  bejiutifui  girl,  gently  eitricating  bereelf  from  hia 
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''Naj,  nay,  answer  me,  answer  me,^  said  Bernard,  in  a  fierce, 
hoarse  whisper — **  what  is  this  P 

"*•  You  do  not  know  that  I  take  the  veil  T  said  Lilian,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot     '*  lie  plt'dgi'd  himself  to  tell  you  as  gently  as —    . 
Oh  !  this  was  a  hard,  a  cruel  tiling  to  do.     But  it  is  true,  Bernard."      f 

CarlyonV  lips  grew  white  as  ashes,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  him  as 
if  they  would  set  and  glaze,  but  for  an  incessant  effort  to  preserve 
their  sense.  He  gazed  on  Lilian  with  a  look  of  such  intentness  m 
almost  to  caube  her  terror.  Then,  with  a  short,  wild  laugh,  he  said 
almost  in  a  jesting  tone — 

**  No,  Lilian,  no — you  take  no  veil.  Indeed  you  cannot,**  be  add- 
ed, in  a  tone  of  strange  calmness,  and  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  an 
ordinary  occurrence  of  life.  **  You  have  given  me  your  promise,  and 
it  is  sacred.    We  will  not  s])eak  of  the  possibility  of  its  bemg  broken." 

"That  promise  was  given,"  said  Lilian,  sadly,  "when — when  we 
were  rash,  and  did  not  see  that  we  were  departing  from  the  path  of 
duty." 

"  Again,"  said  Bernard,  quickly,  "  again  I  hear  sentiments  which 
have  bcK'ii  forced  u|)on  you  by  an  evil  adviser,  henceforth  my  enemy. 
Why,  dearest  Lilian,  are  you  lending  yourself  to  do  the  will  of  this 
scheming,  heartless  man  ?  Yuu  had  learned  to  repose  your  best  faith 
aiui  tru>t  in  me ;  you  could  write  me  the  strongest  and  sweetest  as- 
surances of  your  lo\'e,  yet  I  find  you,  as  you  own,  without  cause, 
changed  to  me,  and  meditating  a  cruel  and  an  unhallowed  sacrifice, 
at  the  bidding  of  a  man  who  is  either  the  wretched  tool  of  a  system, 
or  one  who  is  yet  more  miserable  in  his  envy  of  the  happiness  of 
others." 

"  L^o  not  ^ak  of  him,"  said  Lilian.  "  Our  duty  is  prescribed  for 
us  by  heaven,  and  man,  though  he  may  |>oint  it  out,  and  urge  us  to 
fulfil  it,  is  not  to  be  blamed,  wliatever  |iaiii  may  bo  occasioned  by  the 
teaching." 

**  You  could  not  tell  me  more  plainly,"  said  Carlyon,  "  what  kind 
of  teaching  has  been  practised  upon  you,  dc*ar  Lilian.  It  is  well,  in- 
det^J,  that  we  have  met  before  it  was  too  late.  Now,  as  your  afil- 
ancetl  husband,  I  am  here  to  rescue  you  from  this  tangle  of  selfish- 
ness and  priestcraft  Is  it  poj«ibIe,  dear  one,  thilt  you  can  be  cloluded 
bv  the  artifices  around  vou  \     To  what  fortunate  convent  is  the 

•  •  •  •  • 

wealth  of  Mr.  Heywood's  pupil  to  be  given  over,  or  docs  it  go  to  the 
order  of  which  he  is  so  wortiiy  a  member  ?" 

Lilian  looked  at  him  reproachfully  for  a  moment. 

•*  Dearest,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  I  understand  you  reprove  me  for  that 
Ptotestant  suspicion — you  remind  me  of  your  own  creoil.     f  lod  fc^- 
bid  that  I  should  utter  a  word  to  pain  'jwi.    X«>m  vx^^^^Xjfe  Nx^^^^aX 
it  inaj,  is  mine— I  will  believe  iiball  caii,  «v\  vaVv^  vW  xv^x  W  ^^ 
Miv.    But  jouT  church  and  tboie  ^Yio  \t%^«  >w^>^  "^^^^  ^^^^% 

14* 
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Q  this  you  must  let  roe  be  your  guide.  Heywood's  objects 
I  of  tile  wui'ld,  worldlj-,  aud  he  wduIiJ  coDdemu  your  life  to  sl^ 
u  routine  of  a  couvciil,  tlint  your  Ibrtuae  niaj  fall  into  tlie 
which  he  woiK" 
h My  fortune,  Bernard  r  saidLilisn;  "tlist  would  be  a  poor  prixe. 
era  little  now,  but  Id  other  times," — she  heeiiated,  vod  a  tiuDt 
use  to  ber  cheek, — "1  ought  to  ha»6  told  jou  that  I  was  no 
—there  ntis  some  idle  plan  by  wliich  ^ou  were  lo  make  me 
1,  but  that  h  all  over," 
"  And  you  h.ive  no  fortune,  Lilian  T 

jue ;  iadeeil  1  am  almost  a  dependant.     So  you  acquit  those 
you  have  suspected,  do  j-ou  not  I" 

3,"  said  Bernard,  who  was  not  in  a  mood  to  reliDquish  his  sos- 
1 ;  "on  the  contrary,  I  suiipect  them  of  a  deeper  game  than  I 
lagined.  But  you  make  nic  happier  by  what  yon  tell  me," 
1st  I  aui  poor !  And  suppose,"  said  Lilian,  recurring,  despite 
'.  to  the  scenes  at  LyutidJ,  "suppose  that  it  had  not  been  ao, 
,t  I  bad  been  rich.     Would  that  have  made  any  difference  to 


I,  Bern 


rdr 

D  I  look  at  you,  I  feel  that  it  would  not,  Lilian,  and  that  T 
a  fortup»-hmiler  fc 
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me.  I  came  down  hither,  feariog  dial  roaltt»  might  have  been  busy 
with  my  name,  and  that  you  had  been  taught  to  doubt  me.  It  wai 
a  .nhallow  and  unworthy  thought  of  mine,  and  for  that  indeed  I  beg 
jour  furgivene&s.,  for  I  hhould  have  known  jour  noble  nature  better. 
Tlicv  did  who  craflilj  abstained  from  such  a  course.  But  in  future  I 
will  have  no  fear — jou  will  be  true  to  me — and  while  I  am  render- 
ing uivself  worthj  of  the  highest  happiness  earth  or  heaven  can  give 
me,  I  shall  have  jour  sjmpatliies  and  jour  prayers.  Do  not  answer 
iii«^  darling ;  it  may  be  that  you  have  been  urged,  or  even  have 
prt>mi.s4.'d  to  persevere  in  language  which  is  not  your  own,  but  satisftr 
your  conscience,  dearest,  that  you  have  done  all  that  was  required, 
and  tell  your  heart  that  Huch  language  fell  harmlesa.  You  love  me, 
Lilian,  and  one  day  you  will  be  mine.** 

lie  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  heard  that  her  lips  were  whisper- 
ing une  of  the  prayers  of  the  church.  As  she  ceased,  he  said  m  a 
low  voice, 

**  For  strength,  dear  one,  if  you  will,  but  not  for  foreiveneaa — the 
aaints  to  whom  you  pray  have  needed  it  more  than  jou. ' 

*'  Oh,  Bernard  T*  she  said,  prei^ing  his  hand  convulsivelj ;  "  I  am 
verj,  very  wicked  to  listen  to  jou." 

^  The  wickedness  is  with  those  who  have  dared  to  teach  jou  that 
which  thas  agitates  jou,  my  own  Lilian.  I  would  ffive  years  of  life 
nt  once  to  extricate  jou  from  their  influence,  but  if  I  ask  jou  to  bear 
with  the  present,  it  is  onlj  that  I  maj  prepare  a  brighter  future  for 
JOU.  And,  my  hearths  love,  if  it  were  not  that  I  have  so  firm  and 
abiding  a  trust  in  your  promise  that  I  were  ashamed  to  seek  a  formal 
vow,  1  would  secure  you  against  all  their  wilea  and  inarea,  bj  asking 
JOU  at  once  to  become  roj  wife  in  the  sight  of  the  world — but  I  can 
trust  jour  courage  while  I  am  battling  with  the  world  for  jour  sake.^ 

Twice  Lilian  attempted  to  replj  through  her  tears,  but  a  mental 
•tru;rg|e  seemed  to  check  her  utterance.  Then  her  face  brightenedy 
a  smile  came  to  her  lip,  and  a  flusli  to  her  brow,  as  she  said, 

"  Trust  me." 

Thej  spoke  no  more  of  their  love  that  daj,  not  even  as  thej  wan- 
dered among  the  trees,  and  watched  the  water-lilies  heaving,  and  the 
air-bells  bubbling  up  as  the  large  leaves  fell  lazilj  back  upon  the 
stream.  But  it  was  in  tlie  excess  of  their  happness  tliat  thej  talked 
of  tiie  idlest  trifles,  and  perhaps  their  hearts  spoke  even  more  freely 
through  those  long  pauses  of  silence,  nor  even  ceased  to  speak  togeth- 
er long  after  Bernaitl  and  Lilian  had  parte<l. 

I  know  verj  well  that  some  of  our  readers,  and  more  especially 
joung  ladies,  are  thinking  that  Bernard  Carljon  escaped  much  bet* 
tcr  than  he  deeer^-ed — and  if  thej  had  been  Lili&u^  «qi1  ^aA.  ^mri. 
what  she  saw  at  the  theatre  ftnd'ou\»Aft  \\,^^3A^  i\tfi\^^\N»c*^'^»^> 
good  deMl  to  laj,  and  would  \imv«  mMl  W  \oo,    ^^\^vaB^X^s5fi^^ 
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with  them  as  to  Bernard ;  and  reproaoW  aro  very  efficient 
1,  it'  not  orerdone,  fuid  a  yoaag  lady  with  proper  pride  knotrs 
is  due  to  her.  and  so  fortL.  AH  1  caa  plead  ie,  that  Liliiw  is 
;actly  a  young  lady  with  proper  pride,  or  made  after  that  pat- 
md  what  is  mot's,  I  suppose  it  was  her  own  busine^  and  Lhat 
new  how  much  to  Ijelieve  against  Bernard,  and  how  much  to 
;,  and  what  was  the  best  course  U>  take  with  her  own  loser; 
1  I  suppose,  loo,  that  she  had  a  right  to  take  it-  But  1  see  lhat  I 
ill  put  myself  into  a  passion  on  her  behalf  if  I  do  not  end  tha 


CHAPTfiR  XU 


.  Pait.  CHEqCF.nEENT,  as  has  been  said,  was  delivered  from 
lugh  ihc  tmal  aid  of  Carlyon,  and  we  have  mentioned 
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"  Well^  Mr.  ChequerbeDt,  jou  needn't  wait  I  don^t  see  that  yon 
have  blundered  thw  in  any  way,"  a  saying  which  Paul  duly  treasured 
up  in  his  memory,  to  be  avenged  at  leisure. 

His  finances  were  rather  slender,  just  then,  and  he  firequented  res- 
taurants of  a  much  humbler  description  than  those  in  wliich,  when 
richer,  lie  had  delighted  to  recreate  himself.  One  evening  he  had 
somewhat  hastily  dived  into  the  haunt  which  he  had  just  then  adopt- 
ed— hastily,  because  he  had  not  even  yet  been  able  to  divest  himself 
of  the  idea  that  London  had  its  eye  upon  him,  and  it  was  rather  a 
compromise  of  dignity  to  dine  at  the  ^  Glaswegian  Fortress,"  where  a 
curious  inter\'iew  took  place. 

The  Fortress  is  not  strictlv  a  fashionable  resort  It  is  situated  in  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  but  its  front  is  not  imposing,  being  simply  that 
of  a  narrow  public-house.  Nor  is  there  invitation  in  its  sounds ;  for 
enter,  and  there  is  a  bar,  whence  fluids  of  various  kinds  are  continually 
administered  to  cabmen,  laborers,  and  a  mixed  general  group,  among 
which  the  unclean-looking  small  retailer,  hurrying  in  for  nis  daily 
dram,  looks  almost  distinguished.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  noise — 
heavy  voices  indulge  in  that  gruff  iteration  and  reiteration,  so  dear  to 
the  inferior  classes  and  there  is  no  unfrequent  appeal  to  ^Miss"  for  a 
light  for  the  pipe  of  clay.  A  passage  at  one  side  leads  to  the  inner 
room,  and  even  this  passage  is  invaded  by  the  lounging  navigator,  or 
by  braces  of  tradesmen,  who  take  hasty  glasses  together,  toasting,  by 
a  ti«s  l>ack  of  the  head,  the  business  which  has  brought  them  to- 
gether, and,  without  a  smile,  continuing  their  discussion  as  to  ^  the 
party."  They  make  way  for  you,  certainly,  but  look  rather  insulted 
that  you  wish  to  come  in,  and  U»ok  after  you,  as  if  to  Im  assured  that 
vou  are  not  their  debtor,  whom  it  might  be  well  to  dun.  Push  on, 
however,  and  force  a  door,  and  fiud  youmelf  in  a  long,  narrow,  dingy 
room,  with  skylights  over  one  side,  and  the  plaire  divided  into  bozea, 
duly  curtained.  Them  is  sand  upon  the  floor,  and  a  plentiful  pr^aence 
of  those  articli^  into  one  of  which  the  American  gentleman  said,  re- 
monstratingly,  that  he  should  really  \\e  obliged  to  expectorate,  if  the 
servant  di<i  not  abstain  from  thrusting  it  near  him  during  his  chew. 
But  the  tablecloths  are  very  white,  and  the  meats  arc  admirable,  and 
c'^xiked  admirably,  and  the  [iquore  have  a  reputation ;  and  if  anybody, 
by  any  possibility,  should  ever  desire  to  see  the  OtUwcpian  Advtrii$tr^ 
or  other  of  those  vast  northern  journals,  four  of  whicli  would  cover 
LincoInVInn  Fields  he  may  indulge  his  ecrentricity  at  the  Forhvm. 
Hither  come  respectable  traders  of  the  vicinity,  a  few  lawyers,  and 
tliat  remarkable  class  called  **  witncwes"  who,  by  virtue  of  having  to 
depose  to  certain  fai'ta,  or  fictiona,  do  fur  the  time  clothe  thenueTvea 
with  the  whole  dignity  of  the  law,  and  shoots  stare ^  ««%!^5^^  vb&. 
twear,  until  f*Drh  distinction  and  tlbe  Wc^ot  %i^  \s»  \dw5cw  vs^  ^^•r*^ 
and  tli^  witDf^^"i  only  give  <^v\deiic«  dL  xo^tsi^MSofs^ 
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iMr.  Chequerbent  ha<\  retired  to  diis  uopretendiiig  Khetory  oam 
Dg,  nnd,  having  duly  admbislered  Lu  the  WHOts  uf  eiciuusted 
L-  (ivlio  found  liei-self  materially  revived  by  a  series  of  fpleodid 
I,  for  tbe  like  of  which  the  clubniati  nith  all  his  silrer  for^  utd 
rvietUs,  and  his  finger-glasses,  might  sigh  in  vain),  was  reading 
advertisement  halP'  of  a  newspaper  over  and  over,  until  the  "in- 
|e,"  ^«ith  the  leaders  and  theatrical  crititisma,  should  be  disengased. 
i  gentleman  with  the  coveted  portion  of  the  journal  was  a  slow 
'    it,  nnd  Paal  grew  rather  irritable,  as  he  oliserved  him,  afle* 
c.irefullv  through  the  dehat«  in  Parliament,  begin  it  again, 
f  up  the  paper  dt^gedly,  and  selling  himself  resolutely  to  mi- 
bslnnd  what  that  finance  discussion  was  really  about 
I"  SmpiJ  blockhead  !"  muttered  Paul,  "  why  doa"l  he  take  jester- 
's paper  \     It  would  be  quite  new  enough  for  such  a  donkey." 
■^  Here  is  to-day^  sir,"  said  a  voice,  "  and  quite  at  your  service." 
"  (  speaker  was  a  fine-lookiog  man,  as  e?en  Paul  himself  ad- 
I.     He  was  in  a  box  opposite  to  Mr.  Chequerbent's,  and  banded 
b  paper  across,  with  a  smile  which  migbt  be  held  as  an  apology  for 
Kwering  Paul's  self- communing. 

1"  This  18  vour  own  private  newspaper,  I  think,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Che- 
lerbent,  who  was  always  very  polite  in  dialc^e,  though  bis  mono- 
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"  Some  people  find  it  so.  What  a  draught  there  is  fVoni  this  skj- 
Jight.  I  will  finish  my  wine  at  your  table,  if  jouMl  let  me/'  he  added, 
chancnn^:  his  seat.    "  But  don't  let  me  interrupt  your  political  studies." 

**  Oh !"  said  Paul,  "  Tve  read  the  debate,  and  I  don't  want  to  read 
what  the  newspaper  editor  can  tell  me  about  public  questions." 

"  You  are  HghL  If  you  have  read  last  night's  debate,  you  have 
ha^i  all  the  editorial  articles — of  yesterday  morning." 

^  Well,"  said  Paul,  ^  I  suppose  the  members  do  cram  from  the  press 
a  good  deal." 

•*  Yes,"  said  the  other, "  and  if  thev  would  only  say  their  lessons  ac- 
curately, the  discussions  would  not  be  so  helpless  as  they  are,  gene- 
rally speaking;  but  a  crammed  member  usually,  like  Canning's  *  Clumsy 

Courtenay,' 

*  Mors  the  npooch  bo  steals.*  *' 

**  Devilish  clever  fellow  was  Canning,"  said  Paul,  by  way  of  original 
coromenL 

^  lie  was,  and  that  is  why  they  did  right  in  making  that  Westmin- 
ster statue  of  \m — the  green  one — look  contemptuously  away  from 
the  scene  of  his  tiiumphs.  They  say  Westmacott  did  not  mean  it.  But 
the  satire  ought  to  priivent  any  alteration  of  the  arrangement  I  sup- 
pose, by  the  way,  that  your  friend  Carlyon  means  to  get  into  Pariift- 
ment  some  day." 

**I  don't  know  how  he  means  to  manage  it,  then,"  said  Paul,  ^fbr, 
althougli  he  is  in  comfortable  circumstances,  I  do  not  suppose  that  he 
has  got  any  money  to  spend  in  bribery,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

**  »<tsides  the  grand  entrance  to  tlie  New  Palace  of  Westminster,** 
said  the  stranger,  **  there  are  the  side  doors." 

**  I  hardly  know  which  you  caII  the  grand  entrance^"  said  the  literal 
Paul,  who  did  not  understand  his  companion.  **  There's  the  Hall,  and 
there'rt  the  Victoria  Tower,  and  the  l*eers'  entrance." 

^That's  the  way  Carlyon  will  go  in,"  tntarrupted  the  stranger, 
smiling. 

"  Flow  do  you  mean  T  said  Paul.  **  Does  he  turn  out  to  be  the— 
he  was  always  rather  mysterious — but  you  are  joking." 

Tlie  stranger  laughed  just  so  heartily  as  not  to  displease  Paul,  and 
replied— 

**  The  heir  to  a  peerage  t  No,  no— at  least,  not  so  far  as  I  know ; 
for  you,  Mr.  Chequerbent,  are  more  intimate  with  him  than  myselt" 

**  You  know  my  name — I  was  going  to  ask  you  where  we  IumI  met.** 

^  I  saw  you  in  Cursitor-street,  with  another  a<*quaintance  of  mine, 
Mr.  Kethefy  and  we  had  some  slight  introduction ;  but  you  had  im- 
portant boihien  to  attend  to,  and  were  in  a  hurr}* — I  dare  say  yoa 
■carcelv  noticed  me — ray  naoie  is  Heynood." 

PmuI  did  aoi  look  aitogiether  oomtuclabNA  iSL  XteJsVx  Vftx^^wgw^vaww^^ 
tbMt  hebad  only  been  in  that  »twei  ll\Md;^  %»  ^^*^'^ 's*^^^ 
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-especially  by  enforced  resideafa — ooce  with  Mr.Eether,  nod  doabted 
>i  but  thai  his  compAoion  Lad  seen  Lim  emerging  from  the  Aaronic 
xiitals,     Hfj'wood  5aw  this. 

"  Kether  afiorwarda  told  me  your  bnsiness  there,  whii.4i  was  an  er- 

ind  of  kindness — to  sasisl  some  poor  little  clerk  who  hsd  got  tiimaelf 

xiked  lip.     I  hope  you  succeeded  in  ultimately  releasing  him." 

Mr.  Cliequerbent's  conscience  struck  him.     Poor  liltle  Mooter,  to 

whom  he  had  made  so  many  vows  when  they  were  fellow-cap- 

ires,  but  whom  he  had  forgotten,  as  the  chief  butler  did  Joseph.    Bat 

K'urdly  applauded  Kether's  tact  in  telling  Mr.  Heywood  such  ■ 

>3d,  uppUuse  nhich,  as  it  happened,  Mr.  Leon  Esther  had  done 

|iothing  to  earn. 

V*e  shall,  I  hope,  manage  the  poor  little  fellow's  afiiur,"  said  Puil 
y,  "  but  he  has  been  very  indiscreet,  and  reposed  trust  where  ha 
d  not  have  placed  it.     I  need  rot  tell  a  man  of  the  world,"  added 
Paul,  with  his  best  mr  of  shrewdness,  "  what  that  sort  of  folly  comea 

^  Ha  r  replied  the  other,  humoring  Paul's  affectatiott.  "  But  wa 
:re  speaking  of  Carlvoa.  1  wm  just  going  to  say,  for  don't  let  me 
H  faW  impression  uboiit  bim,  that  it  is  not  vs  llie  son  of  a 
ill  enter  Parliament.     However,  you  u 
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Poor  Paiil*s  heart  gave  a  great  beat,  and  he  became  very  white, 
and  then  gulped  a  huge  mouthful  of  mahogany-colored  brandy  and 
water,  and  then  tne<l  to  laugh.  ^  A  whole  pannier  full  of  \>ld  devils,'' 
to  adopt  the  phrase  of  Alcofribas,  was  suddenly  upset  into  hiA  system, 
and  tht;y  wouM  have  gone  to  work  on  the  iusUmt,  but  that  a  com- 
forting thought  occurred  to  him,  and  they  had  to  be  quiet  for  a 
minute. 

**  C>)i,  yes,"  he  said,  with  an  exceedingly  miserable  smile,  decidedly 
made  by  distortion,  and  not  by  pleasure,  ^  Lord  Rookbury  has  lately 
discovcriHl  and  claimed  a  daughter,  under  very  romantic  circumstan- 
ces.    She  had  been  neglected,  it  seems.'' 

''Tlie  romance,  though,  was  in  the  atonement  for  the  neglect,"  said 
Hey  wood.  **  Such  neglect  itself,  I  fancy,  is  common  enough  among 
cendemen  who  happen  to  be  so  organized  as  not  to  be  fond  of  chil- 
dren." 

^  lie  will,  of  course,  provide  for  her  in  some  way,"  said  Paul. 

"  I  should  rather  imagine  he  would,"  said  the  otlier,  "  and  nobly, 
for  it  is  not  one  of  Lord  Kookbury's  particularly  numerous  \'ioes  to  ill- 
treat  his  iamilv.  The  young  lady  is  a  prize  worth  carrying  off^  and 
I  wish  the  gallant  Bernard  all  happiness." 

Paul  did  not  look  as  if  he  wished  the  gallant  Bernard  any  thing 
of  the  kind. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  "  T  know  her  well,  and  she  is  a  very  good  and 
charming  girl ;  but  when  you  speak  of  a  prize,  in  a  worldly  way,  I 
don't  know  that  tha  fortune  of  a  natural  daughter  will  be  any  such 
great  matter." 

^  A  natural  daughter !"  repeateil  Ileywood ;  *'  my  dear  sir,  don't 
you  know  better  than  that  f 

^  Better  than  what  T  said  Paul,  angrily ;  and  indeed  he  felt  him- 
self within  an  ace  of  bursting  out  very  rudely  indeed.  **IIow  do 
vou  mean,  better  ?" 

"  You  are  an  intimate  frieml  of  the  lady,  I  Wlieve,"  said  Ileywood, 
with  a  studied  tone  of  deference.  ^  Vou  seem,  or  choose  to  seem, 
ignorant  of  certain  circumstances, — I  am  hardly  aware  whether  I 
sliould  be  servinff  her  intejrests  by  saying  what  you,  of  all  persons 
should  know,  wiuiout  my  information.'' 

"*  S(>  you  iJiould,"  whispered  one  of  the  demons  to  Paul,  who  im- 
ine<liately  conceived  wrath  against  poor  little  Angela  for  keeping  te- 
crets  from  hinL     But  he  was  too  much  in  earnest  not  to  go  on. 

**  I  am,^  he  said,  **  very  sincerely  interested  in  Miss  Livingstone,  and 
I  should  be  delightetl  to  hear  of  her  welfare ;  why  I  have  not  heard 
of  it  I  do  not  know,  but  you  may  rely  upon  my  discretion,  as  you  said 
just  now. 

•*  Then,"  said  Hey  wood,  is  it  posmbXe  ViinX.  ^Wi  ^^  \tfiL\s>ssm  ^^^ax 
joa  bmwB  do  /onger'anj  right  to  ca\\  Viet  'MS«%\ANva3iJfcoo^N^ 
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"  k — is  she  married  already  1"  said  poor  PauI,  id  a  high  voice,  and 

with  his  eyes  opened  to  an  owlish  stare.     How  he  showed  hie  whola 

CI  Heywood  I  if  that  player  had  ueeded  to  look  over  the  cajds. 

"  No,  not  yel,"  said  Heywood,  aflecting  not  to  notice  the  other's 

^git.-iiion ;  **  and  what  Oarlyon's  rapidity  ms  a  wooer  may  be,  remaiiui 

"      '     '  '  ae,  if  you  have  any  aiisbMsratic  frieiida 

who   happen   to  he  the  yuungei-  sons  of  marquesses,  you  can  iofonil 

m  that  the  lady  who  vms  Jtiss  Livingstone  now  t^es  pret^enoa 

"  1  don't  understand,"  snid  Pbu],  so  piteously,  that  he  ought  to 
e  softeBed  his  tormentor. 

She  is  an  earFs  daughter,  sir,  and  will  be  Icuown,  until  Mr.  Gail- 
's pleasure  to  the  contrary  be  signified,  as  the  Lady  Anna  Rook- 
She  was  originally  ehristencd  Anne,  it  eeemfi,  so  they  h«va 
jeverced  lo  that.nume,  n  little  dignified,  and  have  thrown  over  the 
tiay hill  pre ttiness  of  Angela,  whieh  I  think  shows  good  taste." 

"  Do  you  mean  lo  say,"  a-skeit  Paul,  writhing  on  the  hard  carpeted 
ch,  "  that  she  is  the  carl's  legitimate  child,  and  going  to  b«  ho- 
ik ledged  !" 

"  It  appeiirs,"  said  Heynood,  "  that  almost  instaotly  after  the  death 
:  Lady  Rookhury,  who  had  been  a  widow,  and  by  whom 
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"  Oh,  of  coane,**  said  Paul,  snappingly.  ^  But  the  recognition  will 
be  no  secret,  I  suppose.  What  your  precious  lords  do  is  proclaimed 
in  the  ser>*iio  press  to  all  the  toadeaters  of  the  country/'  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  private  wrong  converted  even  the  aristocratic  Paul 
into  a  furious  democrat 

*^  Not  at  present,**  said  Iley  wood.  ^  In  fact,  the  earl,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  wishes  the  affair  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  until  Lord  Dawton 
comes  of  age  ;  and  although  the  fooler}'  of  that  manager,  Phosphor, 
made  the  matter  town-talk  at  the  moment,  it  has  blown  oyer  now, 
and  there  is  to  be  no  new  publicity.  80  you  will  see  that  you  will 
oblige  your  friend.  Lady  Anna,  by  knowing  nothing  but  what  you  are 
told  by  her.  I  have,  of  course,**  he  reiterated,  ^  your  promise  not  to 
mention  me — yoiu*  promise  as  a  high-bred  gentleman,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  the  world.** 

Those  two  epithets  were  too  much  for  Paul,  even  in  his  afQiction, 
and  he  actually  put  his  hand  into  his  tormentor's  in  sign  of  good 
faith.     Heywood  pressed  it  cordially. 

"  You  must  not  be  offended,**  he  said,  in  a  kindly  voice,  ^  if  I  say 
another  word  ;  for  your  manifestation  of  feeling,  which  it  would  M 
impossible  to  overlook,  affects  me.  I  am  a  much  older  man  than 
yourself,  and  one  whose  vocation  it  is  to  advise  and  console.  Yoa 
look  at  my  costume;  but  cucullus  nonfacit  motmchum^  you  know.** 

Paul  did  not  know  any  thing  of  the  sort,  or  what  the  words 
meant ;  nor  did  he  much  care  just  then,  for  he  was  very  miserable. 

^  I  am  a  clerg}*man  ;  but  not  one  of  those  spiritual  surgeons  who 
refuse  to  look  at  certain  wounds,  and  only  call  them  bad  names.  It 
is  evident  to  me  that  you  have  been  grieved  by  what  I  have  told 
you,  and  that  you  deem  yourself  wronged  by  one  or  both  of  your 
friends.** 

"  Oh,  wronged !  No  :  certainly  not  wronged.  Who  am  I  ?  People 
have  a  right  to  kick  away  old  friends  when  they  please,  I  suppose,** 
jerked  out  Paul,  who  between  g^rief,  rage,  and  mahogany -i-olured 
brandy  and  water,  was  getting  reckless,  and  I  do  not  believe  thai 
even  the  Temperance  Orator,  Mr.  Gong  himself,  could  have  orationed 
him  out  of  ordering  another  huge  steaming  potion.  Ueywood  did 
not  try,  remembering,  of  oourM,  that  Rome  does  not  deny  brandy  to 
the  Uity. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  friend — if  you  will  permit  me  to  call  you  so. 
If  we  had  not  that  right,  the  world  would  be  very  disagreeable. 
But  there  are  kindnesses  which  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  yoa* 
know  best  whether  you  have  done  them  to  either  Lady  Anna  or  Mr. 
Carhron.** 

**  Why,  Carlyon  would  never  have  had  his  play  out^  Wkd.  \&^^ 
•ooh  a  repQUtion,  bol  for  me,"  cried  Pwl\.    IjbI  >»\*^1  >>^>'^  M>«NNPa^ 
mode  cf  sUdDg  the  ene  tothebciiidy^  w»\\%c^il^^>i^»^'>^'"■*^ 


D  the  stage  to  paj 
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Itftinly  the  fact,  )Dasmuc;h  an  Beraaid  put  his  play  o 

'aul's  debts.     "  And  as  for  Augela,"  he  contioued, " 

o  aill  her  Lady  Anaa,  so  you  need  not  ask  me  to  do  it,  and  ibere^ 

in  end— no,  there  is  not  an  end.     The  money  I've  spent  in  taking 

I  (hut   gill   out  on    the  unter,  and   to  dinners,  and  the  thiugn  I  have 

u  her'' — and  he  niu«ed,  and  made  a  great  A  on  the  table  with 

'.  o(  the  liquor  that  was  spilt,  and  then  he  wiped  it  out,  iodig- 

Insntly,  n-ilh  his  sleeve. 

"  Ingratitude  is  the  common  lot,"  said  Hejwood. 
"  Yes,  but  Aagy  and   Carljon  were  not  a  common  lot,"  said  Paul, 
Imating-  a  jest  which  even  his  misery  could  hardly  excuse.     "Hey 
e  two  people,  whiim  I  had  put  my  confidence  into — in,  I  mean, 
Ihe  added,  for  ilie  ends  of  his  speech  were  losing  their  precision. 
I     "  But,"  said  Heywood,  "  might  I  ask  what  very  great  harm  they 
Ihave  done  v«u  ^     It  is  my  duly  not  to  let  strife  be  Blirred  up  without 
;.     Lady  Anna — you  will  allow  me  to  call  her  so — has  hiiL- 
1  obedience  to  her  father,  probably,  delayed  to  tell  you  the 
Inews,  hnt  you   have   known  her  a  long  time,  and  cannot  think  tliat 
■■  willingly  act  unkindly." 
"  You  are  right,"  said  Paul,  "  you  are  a  true  comforter ;  and  if  all 
19  were  like  yoii — but  that's  neither  hero  nor  there.     Of 
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our  (HeDd^s  later  ^peeche^  The  brandy  and  the  excitement  had  done 
tiieir  work,  and  Paul  l)ecarae  bland  and  smiling,  and  what  is  called 
by  trngi'dians  koe-alm,  quite  kee-alm. 

"  Ot*  all  Htupiil  hul)itH,  that  of  getting  tipsy  is  the  most  foolish,** 
mornlize<I  the  priest,  throwing  back  his  curls  from  his  noble  forehead. 
'*  One  is  useful  neither  for  good  nor  for  hann,  not  to  mention  indiges- 
tion. On  the  whole,  I  am  glad  that  my  failings  did  not  take  that 
direction.  I  should  not  like  anybody  to  see  my  eyes  gazing  at  the 
cigar-lamp  in  the  way  that  fellow's  are  fixed.  Dei^idedly,  drunken- 
ness is  a  mistake.^'  And  the  splendid  violet  eyes  of  which  we  have 
spoken  looked  steadily  and  contemptuously  on  the  face  of  the  help- 
less Paul,  who  was  certainly  in  a  ver}'  advanced  stage  of  mooniness. 
Yet,  all  things  considered,  it  might  be  a  question  which  of  the  two 
were  the  most  satisfactory  spectacle  to  any  higher  Intelligence  just 
then  passing  by — the  finely-gpfted  roan,  who,  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
mischief,  had  l>een  condescending  to  torment  a  foolish  boy — or  that 
boy  himself,  who  had  only  yielded  to  the  torment,  and  drunk  himself 
insensible  to  end  all  other  evils.  We  will  not  strike  a  balance,  the 
less  that  Mr.  lIeyw(Kx],  finding  Paul  inculpable  of  taking  care  of  him- 
self, or  of  giving  any  more  available  direction  than  "  Olebogey,  sir, 
thas  where  I  live,"  grKxl-nature<lly  took  him  away  to  St.  Alban's 
Place.  The  monks  were  always  hospitable,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  every  great  person  who  lives  on  the  plunder  of  our  old 
monasteries. 


^  > » 


CHAPl'ER  XLI. 

PAUL   IN    A    NKW    CIIAKACTBH. 

It  is  probable  that  when  ileywootl  opened  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  Paul  Chcuuerbcnt,  which  concluded  in  the  disastrous  manner  re- 
corded in  our  lost  chapter,  the  priest  had  not  arranged  any  6|)e€ifio 
plan  for  rendering  that  excitable  young  gentleman  useful  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  certain  designs  Heywood  had  in  view,  and  which  by  no 
means  tended  towards  the  comfort  of  Bernard  Carlyon.  But  Paul 
unboflomed  himself  with  so  much  facility,  and  indicated  with  so 
much  unconscious  precision  the  chord  which  required  touching,  that 
before  Heywood  resolved  to  take  him  home  to  ot  Alban*s  Place,  he 
had  quite  determined  what  work  he  woaki  Ml  Vxvcsl  \a  \^«  V^^^ 
the  followiii;^  moraing^  while  tempting  'Pt3Q\^%  iMsk  q^«c-«»!^  ^^P^ 
tile  with  diren  stimuUting   delicafiSMAi  «t  ^\ai^  >iftfe  '^inaax  "mn 
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an  Kxccedingl;  good  ju^ge,  be  broke  groand  without  much  prelim- 

"  Heverting  lo  our  litlle  talk  tust  night,  Mr.  Ch^uerb«Dl,"  said  Hk 
priest,  busjing  hintself  with  some  of  the  brenklast  AiTRiigeiDeDts.  in 
oi'der  lo  let  Paul  gel  over  any  emhairasiiiieat  whii'h  recollectioiw 
niight  occasion,  "  I  suppose  that  you  and  Bernard  CarlyoD  are  inti- 
mate  frientlE,  and  in  one  aQother's  con&detice  V 

"  Why  no,"  said  Paul,  '■  I  can't  say  tliat.  It  seema  odd  that  we 
are  not  n)ore  intimate,  all  things  constderod ;  but  Carlyon  had  al- 
ways a  sort  of  mystery  about  hini,  or  I  fencied  so,  and  you  might 
go  on  lelliog  him  your  history,  and  your  troubles,  and  your  love  af- 
I'aiif,  and  nil  the  rest  of  it,  fur  hours,  and  he  would  listen,  and  pve 
f  you  wanted  it,  but  be  nerer  told  you  any  thing  in  le- 


i  for  that,"  said  Heywood, 


"  There  might  have  been  good  r 
sigiiifieantly. 

"  I've   thought  so  too,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent,  "  at  limet.     But,  if 

there  is  any  thing  wrong,  he  has  managed  lo  keep  it  very  clo»e ;  and 

you  !^e  he  gets  into  lir^t-nite  society,  and  in  asked  to  stay  at  great 

;ople's  houws,  and  altogether  one  does  not  know  wh»t  to  think  of 

'    "         '  '       night,  and  which  seems  like  a 
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Paul  remembered  maDV  pleasant  days  which  he  had  spent  with 
Angela  while  she  was  fiilfilling  her  engagements,  and  he  grumblinffly 
admitted  that  the  stage  had  its  humiliations,  but  also  its  triumphs. 
The  pnest  was  obstinate,  and  would  not  even  allow  that  the  triumphs 
Were  worth  having,  the  higlient  beinff  tlie  throwing  an  entire  theatre 
into  a  paroxysm  of  admiration,  which,  from  an  ignorant  mob,  where- 
of tho  pit  and  gallery  formed  the  overwhelming  majority,  was  no 
compliment  to  an  educated  person. 

**  But,*^  he  said,  "  wc  are  talking  uselessly,  because  that  part  of  the 
businoKi  is  settled  without  us;  and  Lady  Anna  Rookton  is  not  likely 
to  have  to  ciirt.st^y  to  the  plebeians  in  return  for  another  '  reception* — 
is  not  that  th<*  wortl  I     I>o  you  know  when  she  leaves  town  f 

"No/*  said  I'aul.  ** That  reminds  me,  though.  A  veiy  good 
thought,  ril  go  ami  see  her  this  very  morning.  Twelve  o^ciock,  by 
JfjVf  ;  how  late  wo  are  T' 

*'  You  slept  soundly,**  said  HeywiX>d,  **and  I  thought  it  might  do 
you  no  linnii  to  have  your  sleep  out.  J*ooh,  pooh,  don't  look  dia- 
compoeed — the  excitement  of  our  conversation  would  have  been 
enough  to  overset  you,  even  if  you  had  drunk  nothing.  1  have  seen 
a  man  talk  himself  into  intoxication,  over  water.  But  what  good  do 
you  propose  to  do  by  seeing  Miss  Livingstone  f 

^  Well,**  said  Paul,  *'  I  Jiould  Uke  to  come  to  an  underatmnding 
with  her.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  we  have  been  so  intimate  for  a  ^ry 
long  time,  that  I  think  she  is  using  me  confoundedly  ill  in  encour- 
aging any  one  else's  attentions.'' 

**  k  it  fair  to  ask  you  whether  you  ever  came  to  an  understanding 
before,  and  when  she  was  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  an  artist  r 
•aid  the  priest,  maliciously.  ^  Or,  in  plain  English,  did  you  ever  tell 
her,  or  even  admit  to  yourself,  that  you  intended  to  marry  her! 
Come,"  he  added,  laughing,  ^  you  are  in  the  confessional." 

**  If  you  put  it  so,"  said  Paul,  ^  I  certainly  have  no  right  to  say 
that  I  ever  exactly  proposed  to  her.  Hut,  bless  my  soul,  I  was  al- 
ways in  her  company  ;  I  have  written  her  heaps  of  Keltera,  I've  got 
tome  of  her  hair  in  my  purse  here — no,  it  is  in  my  other  one— I 
have  taken  her  out  to  hundreds  of  dinners,  and  I  believe  that  I  should 
have  a  good  action  for  breach  of  promi^  against  her." 

**  I  should  like  to  have  brought  up  all  that  evidence  against  you, 
if  the  case  had  been  the  other  way,  and  you  had  deserted  her.  £[ow 
you  would  have  thrown  up  your  head,  and  blessed  your  soul  then, 
and  wondered,  by  Jove !  wnat  such  girls  were  made  of  to  fancy  that 
because  a  gentleman  paid  them  some  attention,  they  were  to  be  a 
clog  on  him  for  life,  and  all  that  I  know  you  young  fellows,"  said 
Hey  wood.  **  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  m^Vtf];QM0\^^^^A^.  ^^ml 
•ter  contemplated  introducing  thai  yoons  XaA^  Vo  ^<»a  ^gaaw^ft^^^^? 
io  foar  rich  nUthgm,  lbs  pmd  gnod  Sd  mn^a  m  '^•a^a»i^»— "^ 
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I'jct,  you  were  very  l'ari\T  lo  flirt  about  with  a  pretty  and  amusing 
conipanion,  but  you  thought  as  much  of  marriage  as  I  do — I,  a  priest 
of  Roms.  Well,  she  is  above  that  B<wt  of  thing  now,  and  so  you 
may  go  and  look  out  for  somebody  else;  there  are  plenty  of  other 
young  ladies  who  like  champagne  and  ice-pudding," 

T'aul's  cOD£cienc«  told  him  that  Heywood  spoke  the  truth,  but 
(with  our  usual  wisdom)  he  instantly  b^an  to  seek  to  convince  him- 
self that  as  he  had  been  sincerely  attached  to  Angela,  he  should 
have  proposed  one  day  or  another,  and  that  he  was  therefore  ill- 
'  he  mumbled  something  of  the  kind,  which  made  the 


t  rested, 
"Com. 


ar  friend,"  ho  said,  "  there  is  no  u 
it  Tou  like  her  very  much,  and  if  I 
V  fond  of  you,  I  should  only 


self-decep- 

to  say  that 

'bat  I  have  reaeoD 


I  know  she  ii 
lo  believe." 

"  Vou  know  that !"  said  PanI,  coloring  up  to  the  roots  of  his  h^r 
with  pleasure. 

"  I  do  not  speak  lightlv  on  sunh  mstlem," said  Heywood,  gravely. 
"  I  retain  sufficient  respect  for  my  vocation   not  to  sport  with  affiiirs 
ivolrirjr  hiimHn  happiiieis  or  misery."    And  if  he  could  not  reprws 
s  he  spoke,  he  eonccaled  it  from  Paul  by  finishing 
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**  Why,**  lie  Auddcnir  exclaimed,  after  a  Ion?  pause,  during  which 
IlfV wood  read  very  quietly,  **  you  asked  me  if  I  were  going  to  reaigo 
her  without  an  effort!  Tliat  meant  that  you  thought  I  had  some 
chance  with  her.'' 

**  An<l  iu  reply,"  said  Mr.  Heywoo^l,  "you  gfave  me  a  sort  of  decep- 
tive answer,  intended  to  make  me  believe  that  you  and  she  were  in  a 
<iitK'ivnt  relation  from  that  in  which  I  know  you  to  be.  Of  couree,  I 
have  no  right  to  intnidc  upon  your  secreta,  but  no  man  likea  to  be 
thought  a  dupe,  and  I  have  only  endeavored  to  show  you  that  I  per- 
fectly und'.*rstand  your  position."     And  he  resumed  his  paper. 

**  I  declare  to  you;"  said  Paul,  quite  piteously,  **  that  1  had  no  in- 
tention of  deceiving  you,  or  of  evading  any  question.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  felt  quite  happy  to  think  that  you  were  inclined  to  interest 
yourself  in  my  affairs,  and  I  am  very  sorry  you  should  misunderstand 
me."     And  he  spoke  in  all  sincerity  thi.s  time. 

Ileywood,  who  deemed  that  he  had  now  asserted  his  superiority 
sufficiently,  turned  upon  him  with  the  most  pleasant  smile. 

"*  l>on't  nii.Htake  me,"  he  said,  "•  for  a  moment.  If  I  felt  hurt,  it  was 
that  I  had  not  succ4Hided  in  making  you  think  me  worthy  your 
confidence.  I  should  l>e  glad,  ver}'  glad,  to  promote  your  welfare ; 
an^l  have  n*&v>nA  for  being  interested  in  you,  of  which  we  need  not 
talk  now.  Hut  if  I  interfere,  it  must  be  on  the  condition  that  you 
are  either  entirely  guide<l  by  my  advicro,  or  that  you  reject  it  altogether. 
I  should  not  inter]>o!(e  if  I  did  not  believe  that  I  could  be  of  raiaterial 
ser\i<v." 

"*  Any  thing  in  the  world  that  you  can  ])oint  out,"  said  Paul,  earn- 
estly, **  1  will  try  to  d«>.     Can  I  say  fairer  T' 

*•  I  winh  you  could  not,  in  that  coll«H?ation,"  said  the  priest,  "for  it 
i*  p:irti<>ularly  ba<i  English.  Never  mind  my  saying  that  kind  of 
thing/'  he  ad<led,  laughing,  **  it  \^  my  way.  Well,  I  am  glad  that 
you  h;i%*e  so  much  confidence  in  my  wish  to  ser^e  you.  And  now 
answer  a  question  or  two  which  bear  upon  the  business,  though  you 
inav  not  see  that  they  do.  Vou  are  still,  I  believe,  in  the  office  of 
MoIcH worth  and  Penkridge  T 

"  M.  and  P.  have  still  the  honor,"  said  Paul. 

"  Hut  if  I  understood  Carlvon  aiight,  you  do  not  attend  much  to 
busincstt ;  in  fact,  you  do  not  know  much  about  it  {" 

"  It  was  very  good  of  him  to  aay  that,"  said  Paul,  angrily.  **  If  I 
give  my  mind  to  work,  I.  rather  believe  I  can  master  it  as  well  as 
st.*rae  other  people  who  think  themselvea  deuced  clever,  but  who  doo*t 
make  as  many  hit**  as  they  fancy,  I  can  tell  them.  Why,  it  was  only 
l:o»t  MoniJay  1  went  down  the  Lane  and  attended  a  summons  before 
old  Pollock"  (Mr.  (?hequerbent  adopted  the  ^jjtCAixA  ^wkw\w^>»s^ 
the  junior  meml)eni  of  a  pro^^eiion  Vike  to  l^\uCift^o^^3^^^^^»^^^  *»^ 
tmmhed  Fcseel  mwI  Pobb*s  maniigiiig  man  \  «oi«itMdL>D^^'^^(^^^l^^*^ 
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■Dd  had  it  all  my  owd  vay.  Pollock  binwclf  toM  him  he  hadn't  ■ 
kg  to  stand  od." 

"Tate  my  advice,  and  fpve  your  mind  to  work  for  the  preeeot," 
said  Heywood  iiDproseively ;  "  and  it  is  poswble  thttt  your  nral  may 
be  reduced  to  the  oondition  deecribed  by  the  Lord  Chief  Bnron," 

"  As  I  said ,"  responded  Paul,  "  you  have  only  lo  give  me  an  affrnda, 
as  w«  call  it,  and  I  will  be  all  obedience."  For  he  had  rapidly  iu>- 
quired  a  great  nnd  vitgae  reverence  of  Hoywood  ;  and  this  had  been 
iDcreksed  since  Paul  had  learned  that  be  ivas  a  Catholic  priest.  Htt 
had  EOiue  notion,  I  think,  that  the  thnndera  of  the  VfUicao,  of  vchich 
he  had  heard,  but  had  a  somewhat  indelinite  idea,  were  about  la  be 
ut  rolling  for  his  especial  benefit. 

"  Then  I  gather  that  you  do  attend  to  bueines,"  said  the  pnwL 
"Are  you  much  in  cooimuni cation  with  your  employer  !" 

"The  ol<!  Mole  ?  Well,  no,  not  more  than  I  can  help,"  said  Paul, 
for  he  is  a  caniaukeroua  kind  of  parly,  and  thinks,  like  Sir  Peter  Tea- 
ile,  that  it  is  a  wicked  world,  and  the  fewer  people  we  prabe  the 
better." 

"And  Tou  like  to  be  praised  P  asked  the  priest,  looking  full  into 
Paul's  face. 

"  One  likea  to  be  appreciated,  at  any  rale,"  s.iid  Paul ;  "  and  it  is 
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be  a  difiiculty  in  your  looking  back  to  any  particular  entry  in  one  of 
tliesc  books  r 

**  A  difficulty  ?  Well,  ye^"  said  Paul,  "  because  it  would  fieem 
queer  for  me  to  bo  looking  into  a  b*)x  like  that.  The  other  clerki 
might  make  obftervationH ;  and  I  have  more  tlian  one  enemy  who 
might  take  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  Molesworth." 

**  Carlyon\H  ingenuity,  I  suppose,  would  not  have  been  so  soon  at 
hu\U^  aaid  Ueywood. 

^When  I  say  that  I  do  not  see,*^  said  Paul,  immediately  brought 
up  to  the  collar  by  this  reminder,  ^  I  mean  that  I  do  not  see  at  the 
moment.     Of  course  the  thing  can  be  done.** 

"•  Well.**  said  Hoy  wood,  **  it  is  very  desirable  for  your  interests,  as 
well  as  tht>se  of  a  certain  young  lady,  that  I  sliould  see  a  record  of 
some  transactions  that  took  plai*e  in  the  course  of  a  period  which  I 
can  i>oint  out ;  and  if  Nfr.  Molesworth  has  given  any  of  these  notes, 
and  explanations  and  reasons,  so  much  the  better.** 

*•  And  y«>u  <lesire  me  to  copy  them  out  for  you  ?*'  said  Paul. 

**  I  had  no  idea  of  asking  you  to  undertake  that  labor,**  said  Hey- 
wood.  ^  My  notion  was  that  if  I  could  see  them — an  hour  would 
answer  my  purpose — the  object  would  be  gained.** 

^  Yon  want  me,**  said  Paul,  slowly  and  dubiously,  *^  to  get  a  book 
out  of  M.  and  P.*s  strong  room,  and  bring  it  to  you  to  look  at  ?** 

^  Do  not  put  it  in  that  way,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chequerbent,**  said 
the  [>riest,  with  a  show  of  displeasure.  **  I  do  not  UHint  it ;  I  have 
no  concern  in  the  matter.  I  supposed  myself  to  be  endeavoring  to 
serve  you  ;  and  if  you  think  that  I  am  not  qualified  to  do  so,  pray 
let  us  drop  the  subject.  It  is  not  to  be  expei'ted  that  I  should  feel 
more  strongly  for  Mi.«  Livingstone  than  a  gentleman  docs  who  pro- 
fesKc*  to  love  her.** 

"^  r>on*t  be  <lisplensed,**  said  Paul,  **  but  just  consider  my  position. 
You  MMi  I  am,  as  an  articled  clerk,  a  sort  of  confidential  man  ;  and 
the  thing  is  rather  a  queer  cme  to  do.** 

**  rKjn*t  do  it,**  said  Hey  wood,  ^  and  there*s  an  end.  Only,  as  you 
have,  vary  properly,  and  I  may  say,  in  a  way  which  increases  my  re- 
t*\K'ri  fi)r  your  intellei*t,  referreil  to  your  relation  with  your  employer, 
I  may  romiii<l  you  that  you  are  bound  to  take  a  Uuve  view  of  your 
r«^spou.«ibilities.  Remember  that  in  attaching  yourself  to  Mr.  Moles- 
worth,  you  merely  complied  with  one  of  the  tbrms  necessary  to  bring 
you  into  tliat  great  system  of  equity  which  is  represented  by  law ; 
and  that  you  are  in  efiect  a  minister  of  justice.  How  far  you  have  • 
right,  simply  from  private  feeling  towards  Mr.  Molesworth,  to  abstain 
from  any  Ci»un>«  which  will  promote  tlie  justice  you  have  bound  your* 
self  to  forwanl,  in  n  matter  for  your  own  coTA\<\«!Tfk!Cv^Tvr 

lliis  piece  of  ^u-^j^histry  was  exaei\y  CH\c\\\»X)e*\  \r>  ^X^**^  V%s^'. 
imwediHtely  luoketi  profound,  and  lr\c*\  lo  cawVi  vVift  \«oft  *  "^^  "* 
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"Thnt,  I  mIIok,"  Sitid  Piiul,  "  is  a  view  to  which  I  bave  nM,  pot^ 
hajw,  given  suflicii'Dt  altuiitiuQ.  Allow  me  a  few  ni.u.enlfi."  And 
he  Ei6i;t;tcd  lo  be  deep  iu  ihouglit  "Yet,"  he  Miid,  "I  tini  prepirod 
to  ailmit  that  iLerc  i«  inuuli  iu  what  you  bdj,  nnd  c«rtiitily  1  sia  not 
the  person  to  ahriiik  from  responsibility.  You  feel  certain  that  the  id- 
luresw  of  Miss  Livingstono  are  involved  in  the  coui«c  vou  propose." 

"  Most  certainly,"  said  Heywood. 

"  Then  by  Jove  it's  done,  sir,''  said  Paul,  lelspaing  into  coUoqiii- 
ality. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  aak  how  you  raean  to  manage,"  said 
Heywood. 

"Just  no,"  said  Paul.  *'  Leave  it  U>me.  But  Iihould  tike  Angela 
lo  know  that  I  ain  engaged  in  trying  to  serve  her." 

"  If  you  will  aecept  mv  advice,  yon  will  abstain  from  saying  any 
ihing  to  her,  or  to  anyboiiv  else,  until  the  service  is  accomplished. 
Keinember,  women  wldom  give  vou  credit  for  yoat  iatenliooa,  if  you 
f:<il.     Success  U  a  woman's  idol." 

"  But  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Macbeth,"  said  Paul,  "  '  1  have  screwed 
my  courage  to  the  slicking  place,'  and  shall  not  lail.  And  now — 
who  is  thii  party  whose  business  I  am  lo  refer  to!" 

•*  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  priest,  "  that  it  may  be  convenient 
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**  The  vow  of  my  order,**  said  the  priest,  craning  his  arms  with 
mock  gravity. 

That  (Jhv  Mr.  Chequerbent  went  to  his  business  in  a  curious  state 
of  uiiniif  ami  tho  peculiar  l()i*4ility  of  the  offit^  seemed  to  wear  a  new 
pli:isc  for  him.  lie  held  a  ditfereut  relation  with  his  principal  to  that 
which  he  had  previously  l>ome.  Probably,  although  his  intellect 
was  none  of  the  strongest,  and  although  the  loss  of  the  &culty  of 
reas'>iiing  accurately  o&u  accompanies  the  loss  of  the  habit  of  self- 
control,  he  could  not  entirely  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  he  had 
engag«Hl  to  do  a  wrong  thing — at  all  events,  a  thing  that  required  a 
great  (Jeal  of  ju.4tificatiou,  ami  one  which  it  would  not  do  to  describe 
baldly,  and  in  the  terms  by  which  cold  third  parties  would  charao- 
terize  it.  Strictly  speaking,  he  was  going  to  avail  himself  of  his  situ- 
ation, in  order  to  place  some  of  his  employers*  secrets  in  the  posses 
sion  of  a  stranger.  So  depicted,  the  act  looked  very  much  like  a 
piece  of  rascality,  and  so,  had  our  PauPs  mind  been  in  a  healthy 
state,  he  would  have  \iewed  it  But  he  had  always  been  very  seu- 
indulgent,  very  reckless  and  shifty,  and  of  late  he  had  been  soared 
by  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  follies,  and  was  disposed,  in- 
stead of  taking  advantage  of  the  lesson,  to  regard  society  as  hk 
enemy,  and  to  look  at  its  regulations  with  some  contempt  Clearly 
the  orthoiiox  theory,  which  apprises  us  that  all  our  misfbrtunes  are 
for  our  good,  ha<l  not  yet  been  vindicated  in  l^auFs  case — he  was  de- 
cidedly the  worse  for  what  he  had  undergone. 

A.S  it  happeneii,  t(X>,  he  was  very  late  at  the  office  on  a  day  when 
Mr.  Molesworth  had  wanted  him.  For  a  fortnight,  they  had  never 
8iv)ki'n,  but  this  moniing  chance  induced  Molesworth  to  inquire  four 
or  live  times  tor  Mr.  Che«)uerbent,  and  to  be  as  of^en  apprised  that  he 
had  not  yet  arrived.  When  Paul  did  show  himself^  Mr.  Molesworth** 
obitervations  were  not  of  a  pleasing  character,  and  his  sarcastic  re- 
commendation to  I^aul  to  l<x>k  out  for  some  other  vocation,  for  he 
would  nei'er  l>e  worth  a  farthing  as  a  lawyer,  did  not  tend  to  dimin- 
ish Mr.  (.'hei)uerbent*s  animosity  against  his  employer. 

**  A  iJi!«hone>t  old  humbug,**  he  observed,  on  departing.  *'  He  can 
say  tluit  to  mo  now,  having  sacked  my  three  hundred  guineas  pre- 
mium. I  suppose  he  would  not  return  any  of  tliat,  as  compensation 
for  not  qualifying  me  for  my  profession.  Eh  ?  O I  Of  oounie.  That 
did  not  o<'cur  to  the  ancient  miscreant"*  And  going  to  his  desk,  he 
rei^ordeti  a  vow  of  vengeance  in  his  jKx:ket-book,  and  felt  calmer  aAer 
th  it  aniiaMe  i-ntiv. 

The  <lay  \svui  very  slowly— dragging  itself  past  rather  than  paaa- 
ing — but  at  Iviij^ili  hix  nVlot'k  anived — ami  the  various  clerks  de^jai^s- 


e«!,  aft  did  ihrir  employer.  Paul  had  b<H.*t\  cotvv\A«\ti^^>S^^*'«*^^'^  y^ 
for  effecting'  hii  chjevXy  and  that  upou  w\\\«i\i  \\^  V^  ;^ii.vi\^v^;* 
return  Jnie,  untkr  pretext  of  wantang  aoiae  v«^v^t%  V^  \xw\»  ^«»»> 
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and  so  to  innke  his  way  lo  the  strong  room  in  which  MolMwortb 
kept  the  box  coDtainiDg  tlie  book  desired  bv  Hevwood,  The  offiuea  of 
Mesare^  Molesworth  and  Peokridge  were  in  ibe  rear  of  the  bouse, 
which  looked  upon  the  street,  and  there  «as  a  Bido-door,  throEu;fa 
which  iDferior  clieoia,  ckrks,  and  olheis  were  admitted  during  the 
day.  But  the  more  aristocratic  employers  of  the  firm  were  rec^ved 
by  a  porter  at  the  door  of  the  house  itsel£  On  the  departure  of  the 
clerks  the  aide-door  was  barred  and  bolted,  and  the  only  accesB  to 
ihe  oflice  was  through  the  house.  Paure  first  idea  was  to  linger  last, 
and  then  lo  achieve  his  puqxne,  but  he  was  so  much  in  the  hatut  oC 
anticipating  the  hour  of  leHviog,  and,  like  Charles  Lamb,  of  atoning 
for  coming  late  by  going  away  early,  that  he  feared  to  excite  suspi- 
cion by  departing  trom  his  practice.  So  he  went  away  as  nsnal, 
rather  before  than  after  the  others.     It  was  unlucky  for  him  that  he 

did    BO. 

Paul  got  rid  of  the  next  three  hours  as  best  he  might ;  he  went  to 
dine^  but  had  no  appetite  for  dinner,  and  rather  eschewed  liqnida, 
from  a  certain  sense  that  he  might  require  all  his  self-poewf^oo. 
And  he  was  unable  to  fix  his  mind  to  a  newspaper,  and  vet.  by  what 
he  regarded  as  an  aUutd  fatalily,  his  eye  incessantly  tightenl  upOA 
■    of  buiglaries,  and  of  terrible  acwdents  happening  ti    " 
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the  door,  and  listened.  There  was  oo  sound  of  any  kind.  A  aoall 
lamp,  which  usually  stood  on  a  bracket  in  the  halL,  had  become  ex- 
tin^islied,  but  Paul  felt  that  it  was  in  its  place,  and  he  lit  it  firom 
n  niatch-bor  with  which  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  him- 
v^flf.  The  I),  taking  the  lamp,  he  made  his  way  quietly  to  Mr.  Molca- 
wortirs  room.  The  door  was  closed,  but  this  was  usually  the  case, 
and  the  key,  though  seldom  removed,  was  generall?  turned.  Paul 
remembered  this,  applauded  himself  for  recollecting  it,  and  tried  the 
koy,  but  the  door  was  unlocked.  If  Molesworth  were  there  !  But, 
.looking  through  the  key-hole,  he  saw  that  there  was  no  light  inside. 
He  entered  the  room,  and  went  at  once  to  a  fflass  case,  wiUiin  which 
M  ok'sworth  was  accustomed  to  place  the  buncn  of  keys  that  opened  the  . 
boxes  in  the  strong-room.  There  was  no  particular  precaution  used 
in  regard  to  them,  any  clerk  could  have  had  them  on  asking  for 
them,  and  giving  a  reason,  but  Molesworth  liked  to  see  them  throogh 
the  glass  of  his  case.  There  they  were.  The  door  of  the  glaia-caae 
creaked,  and  Paul  was  enraged  with  it,  and  believed,  like  the  school- 
men, in  the  inherent  maiigrnity  of  matter,  but  be  captured  the 
keys. 

Then,  turning  to  go,  he  looked  round  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Molet- 
worth*8  usual  seat  Thb  was  a  comfortable  high-backed  annchaur. 
It  was  drawn  away  fix>m  its  place  at  the  table,  and  in  it  lat,  or  rather 
reclined,  a  man.  / 

Paul  gave  a  mat  start,  but  neither  dropped  his  lamp,  nor  uttered 
a  cry.  A  singular  presence  of  mind  teemed  to  oome  to  his  aid,  and 
he  deliberately  raised  the  light  and  inspected  the  stranger.  £[e  in- 
stantly made  out,  first,  that  the  latter  was  a  rouffh-looldnff  fellow,  in 
a  fustian  jacket,  and  a  red  nightcap,  and,  secondly,  that  ne  waa  £ut 
asleep. 

*'  1  have  it,^  said  Paul,  "'  a  house-breaker  I  What  a  scoundrel !  be 
has  let  himself  in,  murdered  Oalton,  and  broken  into  Molesworth'a 
wine  closet  Having  drunk  himself  stupid,  he  has  wandered  here, 
and  gone  to  sleep.  My  coming  is  most  providential.  I  will  make 
him  safe." 

And,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  lys  own  business  there,  he  knek 
down,  and  creeping  close  to  the  man,  took  out  a  Urge  handkerchief^ 
and  secured  the  1^  of  the  latter  very  tightly  to  t£a  of  the  arm- 
chair. The  man  grunted  a  little,  but  did  not  awake.  Paul  then 
stole  out,  greatly  elated  at  his  stratagem,  closed  the  door,  and  turned 
the  key. 

**  Now,"*  he  said,  "  I  will  go  and  k>ok  for  the  body  of  the  unhappj 
Gal  ton.** 

But  at  that  instant  he  recollected  his  own  emaiL,%'^T«w^.H<t^\i^ 
perform  it.     The  service  he  waa  goiiks  \o  %fC^i>A^^  -wja^ftw^  ^"^ji^^ 
wMtter  M  mere  tnfle  in  hit  eyes,  ttaoM  tcaxc^l  Xx^  ^sa«^  >a^sw\ 
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liflstened  along  the  passHges  «liicli  M  lo  the  dtft- 

strong-room,  which  was  simply  &  fir«-pn>of  cbnmW  wilh  an 
a  door,  (.'ODLHiDed,  in  addilioD  lo  mora  vHliublu  docuriMiiU,  ovruia 
^  of  accounta,  in  daily  we.  These  beiog  wanted  diiiing  the  ei>- 
I  day,  [he  clerk  who  first  arrived  id  the  morning  uiually  tooh 
I  out,  nnd  the  key  of  the  room  was  thereforo  loerely  conuesled 
n  p\tKM  where  no  one  who  bad  no  business  to  know  any  thti« 
It  would  tliink  of  looking  for  iL  Paal,  well  acquainted  wilii 
1  plnci^,  went  lo  it  at  once.  The  key  was  not  there.  The  door  of 
li  Mtting-toom  WHS  saft-ly  closed. 

""'    I  Nxiundrel  has  lakea  it,"  said  Pi"il-     ■'Perhaps  he  pot  Gal- 

I  uD  the  Sre,  and  by  torture  <^mpelle<l  him  to  reveal  the  place 

it  was  bidden,''     And,  arming  himself  with  a  very  hr»t^ 

le  went  back,  opened  Moteewotth's  door  quietly,  and  found  hn 

r  just  as  he  had  left  hiui.     And,  truly  i^uough,  there  lay  iIm 

room   key  on    t!ie   table.     Paul   uot^ered   for  a  moineat 

T  he  ought  not  to  demolish  the  miscreant  at  once,  but  ht 

|l.hbeld  his  blow,  from  a  mixture  of  feelhig)  of  which  humanity  majr 

C  be  set  down  as  the  chiyf. 

!  cannot  escape,"  isaid  Paul;  "let  us  leave  him  to  tho  h.ing- 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

ANOTHER   STEP    FOR   BERNARD    CARLTON. 

The  Minister,  Selwyn,  was  at  his  desk  of  work,  reading  letters  bj 
the  pound,  and  minuting  upon  each  some  three  or  four  word^,  to  be 
expaiulfnl  into  official  replies  bj  his  subordinates.  Each  letter,  at 
the  startling  rate  at  which  practice  and  keenness  enabled  him  to 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  its  mjsten',  occupied  him  on  the  average  two 
minutes — allow  another  minute  for  consideration  of  the  answer  and 
for  marking  down  tlie  hieroglyphics  as  materials  for  it,  and  this  rail- 
road process  gave  but  twenty  letters  to  the  hour.  Yet  people  com- 
plain that  epistles  of  eight  sides  of  small  writing,  setting  forth  opin- 
ions upon  matters  of  Government,  and  advice  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Administration,  receive  curt  replies,  or  mere  acknowledgments  from 
a  S*cret;iry  of  State.  When  her  Majesty  engages  one  with  as  many 
eyes  as  Argus,  with  as  many  bands  as  Hriareu^  and  with  a  brain 
whose  L>ual  Function  is  multiplied  by  fifty,  to  match  his  other  en- 
dowments, |)estering  patriotism  may  get  a  quarter  of  its  abeorditiea 
duly  ex|Mi>eil  by  return  of  post 

liord  Kookbur}'  demande<i  audience,  an<l  obtained  it,  for  the  vir- 
tuous Selwyn  was  always  glad  to  receive  hin  evil  old  friend  and  an- 
tagonist. 

**  Do  you  mean  that  you  actually  read  that  rubbish  ?**  said  the  earl, 
pointing  with  his  ivor}'-headed  cane  at  the  heap  of  letters  to  Selwyn't 
left. 

^  Some  of  it,*^  said  the  Minister,  **  but  it  will  not  prevent  my  listen- 
ing to  you.     Have  you  brouglit  me  some  n«»ws  I'' 

**  i  want  you  to  leave  oli*  saving  the  country  for  a  couple  of  honra, 
and  take  a  drive  with  me,  Selwyu.  There  now,  don*t  look  as  if  yon 
thought  I  was  mad,  and  don^t  tell  me  that  you  cinnot  l)e  spared,  be- 
cause I  have  seen  all  this  sort  of  thing  for  years.  The  constitution 
will  be  all  right  to-morrow,  even  if  you  do  play  truant  to-day.  I 
am  not  a  deputation,  you  know,  so  you  need  not  look  awfully  at 
me." 

^  No,  bnt  I  expect  three  deputations  in  the  course  of  the  next 
hour." 

**  Let  your  clerks  see  them.  You  men  make  yourselves  too  com- 
mon, granting  audiences  to  any  batch  of  nobodieis  «\\q  v\\x^^  ^^&ie& 


twaddle  upon  you  for  the  sake  o(  gellii^j  iWto?*\\<»  xiiAx*?*^  v^    ^^^^ 
newHfi^pm.     J  met  a  provincifd  lcwiii-c\fe\V  \tv  ^  xW\\>«'^n  \V^  ^^'^^^ 
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laj,  and  he  told  m  all.tbnt  he  bad  been  liilkitig  to  ^'ou,  nnd  tbat  b 


Bnued  bini  Umt  1  did  t 
Irbicb  made  the  rest  of  the  j< 


i  DepopulatioQ  Bill.     I  is-  ■ 


"  1  koow  the  n 


We 


D  giving  up 


the  bill  a  week 


r  beun]  of  him,  but  he  has  a  good  deal  of  iiiflueac«  )j 
i»lit)',  and  eo- — "  said  BdiiTya,  flopping,  with  a  Bort  of  deprecainy 
If  smile. 

"And  so  you  let  him  think  that  Iiis  logic  had  conrerteJ  you,  eh, 
luk.     Dear  me,"  said  the  earl,  "only  10  think   that  such  wicked- 
8  should  exist     But  come  out,  will  tou,  and  leave  word  tor  the 
lepulHtions  tiiat  you  &re  %nE  for  to  WtudMr." 
"They  will  see  in  lo-morrow's  'Court  aroalar*  that  I  have  not 
eea  there,"  said  Selnyn,  bumoriog  bis  lordship's  irregular  Higgtstion. 
"  Aud  what's  the  '  Court  Circular'  for,  if  it  does  uoi  letl  Uvb  lo  saU 
"  said  the  ewl.     '"Tell  young  Carlyoo  to 
lead  the  proper  paragraph.     By  tbe  way,  how  does  young  Oarlyoii 
Bloasti  you  1     Ak  you  grateful  for  my  recommendatioQ  I' 
I  "  He  is  a  very  good  secretary,"  said  Selwyn ;  "  I  was  ibiukiDg  of 
IrcposJDg  somelbing  more  peruiMenl  to  him." 

"  'Vhnt,  give  him  up,  if  he  suits  you!"  said  Lord  Rookburr. 
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certain  that  despite  himself  that  woman  has  got  a  hold  apon  him, 
and  finds  out  where  I  go,  and  where  her  notes  will  reach  me.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  would  be  eager  to  be  released  from  knowing  any  thing 
ab«nil  me." 

**  L  kjiow  the  hold,  if  that^s  all,^  said  the  earl.  ^  The  young  gen* 
Ueinuu  has  a  virtuous  passion  for  a  Popish  beauty,  and  the  Forester 
knows  bomething  which  would  make  mischief.  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
jure your  tic'cretary  witli  you,  but  he  has  rather  a  susceptible  nature; 
HO  far  OS  I  see,  the  chief  fault  in  his  character.*^ 

'*  Vou  naturally  regard  that  with  great  aversion,**  said  Selwyn. 

*^  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  susceptible  ?**  said  the  earl.  ^  No,  air. 
M-irly  in  lite  I  learned  to  estimate  our  natural  enemies  at  their  right 
value ;  and  if  I  have  ever  done  absurd  things  in  regard  to  women,  it 
has  been  with  my  eyes  quite  as  wide  open  as  those  which  I  set  star- 
ing  at  me." 

^  I  cannot  discuss  such  a  matter  iu  such  a  tone,"  said  Selwyn. 
^  You  know  my  opinions.  I  am  sorry,  too,  to  hear  what  you  tell  me ; 
for,  though  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  get  to  care  whether  you  are  served  by 
one  clerk  or  by  another,  so  tlmt  you  are  served  well,  I  was  dispoaed 
to  take  a  personal  interest  in  youns;  Carlyon.** 

*^  As  I  said,  I  would  not  willingly  injure  him,"  said  the  earl.  "  I 
sent  him  to  you  because  I  liked  him  ;  and  I  like  him  stilL  But  I 
should  not  think  of  concealing  any  thing  from  you,  Frank ;  and  the 
fact  is,  that  this  young  gentleman's  heart  seems  to  be  extraordinarily 
large.  He  first  secures  the  affections  of  a  sweet  httle  girl  in  the  cowi- 
try,  one  whom  1  quite  loved  as  a  daughter;  and  her  he  has  thrown 
over  for  this  Roman  Catholic  lady,  with  whom  I  believe  he  is  seriously 
entangled — not  so  much  so,  however,  as  to  prevent  his  forming  a  the- 
ntncal /iaijon,  for  you  give  him  so  little  work  to  do  that  he  luia  time 
to  write  plays.  And  fourthly,  as  you  would  say,  there  is  a  little  mat- 
ter in  Mrs.  Forester's  keeping,  of  which,  I  dare  say,  he  would  be  yeij 
sorry  the  Madonna  should  hear.  Finally,  I  was  yesterday  apprised  by 
n  Catholic  priest — such  a  clever  fellow,  Frank,  I  must  make  you  know 
him — that  Mr.  Carlyon  has  other  aspirations,  in  a  quarter  in  which  I 
have  94)me  iolerest." 

''  You  have  taken  a  ffood  deal  of  pains  to  marshal  the  case  against 
your  late  proUge^  said  Mr.  Selwyn,  oooUy.  **'  Either  he  has  giyen  yoa 
fM>iiie  gi-ave  offence,  or  the  difference  in  your  positions  makes  it  amus- 
ing that  you  should  be  so  much  interested  in  the  love  affiurs  of  this 
young  fellow." 

The  earl  winced  for  a  second ;  for  the  instinct  of  the  scrupuloi|i 
and  highly-bred  Selwyn  had  prompted  the  retort,  to  whioh  Lord 
Rookbury  (whose  tact  had  been  somewhat  coarMued  by  a  life  oC  «r 
aumed  irresponaibility  to  one  wor\d  ot  \bA  o^Cnwt^^AJi  vnooE^^^a^ 
him$M(^9a.    But  he  Unghed. 
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I  "  Very  true,  Frftnk,"  he  said ;  **  and  I  admit  tlial  it  is  absurd  that 
ir  should  oocupy  ;our  atleolion  or  mine  ;  but  th«fe  are 
Ircuimtanoes.  We  are  inclined  to  push  this  young  ould  in  his  way 
>ugh  life,  only  wa  need  not  do  it  blindiblil.  A  man  onnot  do 
*r  than  try  to  improve  his  position  by  a  good  matcli.  I  loij  Ber- 
i  so  when  I  sent  him  to  yuii ;  but  I  hate  to  see  a  man  niniiiiig  , 
n  oue  girl  to  another,  cau^ng  unbappioess  and  frittering  anajr 
a  chances." 

~  Still,"  ohsen'ed  SeJiryu,  nho  saw  lliat  all  this  mesnl  »omelliing 
s  thaa  had  yet  been  said,  "  I  cannot  eee,  while  my  secreliuy  an- 
'B  my  letters  punctually,  and  generally  does  bis  duty,  that  I  bavtt 
By  right  to  inquire  into  bis  iDatrimoniftl  views." 

el  must  tell  you  frankly,"  said  the  earl,  "  what  1  ratbo'  snp- 

i  you  would  have  gathered.    Yon  spoke  of  promoting  this  jouag 

and  of  giving  him  an  independent  position." 

ssiii  that  I  thought  bim  an  able  young  man,  and  one  likely  to 

f  a  useful  public  servsnt,"  sntd  Selwyn,  who  had  now  got  into  ooo 

I  his  alliludes  of  mental  determination,  and  felt  inclined  to  fight 

fcrd  Rookbury  fur  e^-ery  inch  of  the  field. 

'  And,  tberclore,  }'oii  me&ut  to  give  him  a  cbaitce  of  sbowinf  Ida 
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**  Because  I  supposed  that  I  uoderetood  it,**  said  Mr.  Selwyn, 
grarely.  ^  You  know  that  I  can  look  at  subjects  in  one  way  only, 
and  that  you  will  be  annoyed  if  we  continue  the  conversation." 

^  By  (jcorgc  !  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  thought  it  meant, 
Mastor  Frank^'*  retorted  the  earl.  ^  Just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  now  t 
For,  to  do  you  religious  men  justice,  if  one  does  allow  you  the  slight- 
est excuse  for  supposing  any  thing  improper,  you  do  give  your  rij^ht- 
eous  imaginations  tlie  rein  with  a  vengeance,  and  beat  im  all  to 
nothing." 

^  1  thought  that  I  saw  evidence  that  melancholy  wickedness  was 
in  course  of  action,**  said  Selwyn  gravely,  ^  but  I  did  not  desire  to 
follow  out  its  details  in  thought,  nor  do  1  now  desire  to  discuss  them. 
You  are  a  highly  intellectual  man,  Rookbury,  and  you  know  all  that 
there  is  to  say  on  such  affairs,  and  what  is  believed  by  myself  and 
others  as  to  their  end.'* 

^  I  will  say  that  you  seldom  talk  cant  to  me,  Frank ;  and  yon  will 
admit  that,  in  return,  I  seldom  vex  your  soul  with  obsen-ations  that 
you  do  not  like  to  hear.  But  I  must  tell  you  that,  on  the  present 
occasion,  vou  have  made  a  mar\'ellous  mistake.  You  read  m  that 
d — d  playbill  that  a  young  lady  was  to  leave  the  stage,  and  that 
I—** 

^  I  believe,**  said  Selwyn,  with  displeasure  at  the  subject  being  pur- 
sued, *'  that  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  miserable  younff  woman 
has  If  ft  her  mitH.'rnble  profession  at  your  suggestion.  A  time  may 
jtrobably  come  when  you  will  think  o(  these  things  with  less  levity. 
Meantime,  let  us  avuid  the  discussion.** 

"  As  I  >upp<Me<l,*'  cried  the  onrl,  triumphantly,  and  applauding  with 
his  cane.  *'  Hravu,  Clapham  !  Bravo,  Kxeter  Hall !  Trust  you  for 
putting  the  very  worst  possible  interpretation  upon  every  thing.  This 
time,  however,  my  dear  Selwyn,  you  are  quite  wrong.  1  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  am  quite  free  from  blame  m  the  afiair,  seeing  that 
I  neglected  the  younu;  lady  in  question  for  many  yean,  during  which 
I  caught  to  have  watched  over  her.  But  I  have  at  last  come  forth  as 
a  father  should  do,  and  cUimed  my  child.  No,  you  need  not  look 
so  doubtfully,  or  take  up  Debrett  in  that  manner — you  will  not  find 
her  name  mentioned  there.** 

^  Nor  her  mot]ier*s,  I  imagine,**  said  Selwyn. 

**  l\ibs\h\y  not,**  said  Lord  Kookbur)',  gravely.  *^  I  was  abroad  when 
wt)  were  mnrrie<K  and  the  editor*s  circular  requesting  the  latest  correc- 
tions did  m>t  Ti'Hvh  me.** 

**  We  ne«*<l  not  play  with  the  poor  girFs  misfortune,**  said  the  Min- 
ister, evidently  regarding  tliis  last  speech  as  a  m}*stification. 

*'  Thank  you,'*  said  L^rd  Rookbury,  "*  but  bad  as  I  ma^  b^^  I  <su^ 
not  see  that  it  is  exactly  a  misforlunft  ioK  u'^ovwv^Wcs  va^3^^»^*J^^ 
mv  dtkugrhi^r.     In   a  word,  Seiirjii^  t3h\a  ^A^  dl   'mXtfsww  ^^»^ 
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4  m    ch  Id    !\  Isnful  wedloL-k,  and  thougli,  for  reiuoDS  which 

Kpl    D  to    ou,  I  d€sir^  l<j  I'WtpoDQ  1117  public  reccgnilioD  c^ 

I    -en    h      n  fmV  will  be  a  vwry  hnppy  ODo." 

uine  'sft  J  l!i«  MiuUier,  "  yoa  were  going  to  connect  her 

hi  n  V  SeiTttary.     I  do  not  desire  10  inquire  into  (my 

angemen     bui  what  are  you  leading  up  top'' 

nha   I   ta  ed  wiiL.     1  leant  you  to  delay  giving  Cariyoo  his 

J  u  m  Q^  to  marry  the  young  lady  to  Bernard  Carlyon!" 
J  Vl«   n,  qu   klv. 

laid  the  earl,  tbrown  off  his  guard  for  a  inometit  by  Um 
u  Iden    ^ueGtion.     K  he  had  seen  its  intent,  he  would 
ellvli  eled 

[□  hat  uise  SB  d  Selwyn, "  I  could  easily  have  understood  thtt 
n  gh  des  e  to  ninko  your  own  provision  for  him,  or  to  test  his 
|n  teres  edDes«,or  My  tbin^     But  if  the  young  people  are  nothing 

]    not  see  how  her  pocdtiou  affects  his," 
I  ^  nu  »  II  have    hapter  and  verso  for  every  thing,  Selwyn.     Did  I 
a  Catholic  pri.'sl  gave  me  some  intbnnatioD  TMMr> 
I  wh   h  conoprD^d  a  person  iii  whom  I  am  inlerested.'" 

every  thing  Roman  Catholic  priests 
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CHAPTER  XLin. 

•  LEE    WAY. 

The  Minister  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  Bernard  Garlyon  had 
the  satiisfaction  of  apprising  Lilian,  about  a  week  after  the  conversa- 
tion between  Selwyu  and  the  earl,  that  he  had  received  a  permanent 
appointment,  which  was  already  valuable,  and  which  would,  in  due  i 
oiiicinl  course,  be  exchange<]  for  something  better.  He  had  also  the 
intiTual  comfort  of  reflecting  that  ho  owed  this  entirely  to  his  own 
exertions  in  the  trial-sphere  into  which  he  had  been  iutroduceii  by 
Lord  Hookbury ;  for  Selwyn,  in  the  upright  discharge  of  his  duty, 
deemed  it  ri^t  to  apprise  Carlyon,  that  his  former  patron  had  con- 
ceived a  dislike  to  him,  and  that  his  advancement  was  bv  no  means 
to  be  an  additional  item  in  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  earl. 

Selwyu,  who  regarded  Carlyon  with  considerable  interest,  did  not 
hesitate  to  add  a  few  words,  rather  of  hint  than  of  remonstrance,  and 
based  upon  the  story  which  the  earl  had  compiled,  touching  Bernard*! 
susceptibility  to  feminine  attraction.  The  Minister  did  not  give  much 
credence  to  the  tale,  as  presented  to  him,  being  well  aware  of  hk 
noble  friendV  talent  for  defamation,  but  on  tlie  supposition  that  where 
there  was  so  much  smoke  of  scandal  there  might  be  some  fire  of  (act, 
be,  good-naturedly,  counselled  Bernard  to  increase  his  chance  of  win- 
ning one  of  the  prizes  of  life  by  concentratinur  his  attentions.  He 
refus4Mi  to  Hiiy  more,  but  parted  ver}'  kindly  with  Carlyon,  and  adding 
a  ho{>e  that  though  their  connection  ended,  their  acquaintanceship 
might  not  do  so;  and  Carlyon,  on  his  side,  expressed  a  regret,  which 
was  sincere,  at  resigning  the  employment  which  had  brought  him 
into  cou.<tant  and  confidential  inter(M>unk)  with  the  high-minded  and 
intellectual  statesman. 

IX-spite  what  Selwyn  ha<l  told  him,  laniard  determined  to  call 
\i\tou  the  earl,  and  make  fonnid  acknowledgment  that  his  promotioo 
had  grown  out  of  the  introduction  originally  given  him  by  Lonl 
liookbur}*.  The  earl  received  him  with  nmch  cordiality,  having,  in 
the  interim  between  that  time  and  his  talk  with  Selwyn,  got  over, 
not  only  the  rage  in  which  we  left  him,  but,  at  least,  a  dozen  suc- 
ceeding bursts  of  wrath,  and  hanng  also  arrived  at  the  conclusioOf 
that  as  his  evangelical  fiiend  would  infallibly  do  what  he  had  prom- 
if^.'d,  there  w&h  no  use  in  contesting  the  matter  further.  So  his  lord- 
ship assured  Carlyon  that  he  had  never  entertained  anv  doub^  ^  Vm^ 
ri*iing  as  soon  as  hit  talenta  should  \)tcotDA  isj{<9K%«»X«A^«A'^»x\*jj, 
the  eArl,  hjid  therefore  abstained  ftom  w^t^  >a^\««^  ^^«  ^ILwm^sR  >» 
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(i  to  Bernard's  interests,  feeling  that  it  would  be  more  gratifying 

f  the  Utter  to  know  tliat  he  was  the  archit«ct  of  his  own  fortunes. 

iirt,  therefore,  the  earl  Eaid,  Bernard  really  owed  him  no  thanks 

is  ndvaueemeat,  a  sUlenieDt  to  which  the  newlv-fippoiDled  Se[:re- 

Iry  to  the  Salvages  and  Conlingencies  Office  gave  ready  credence. 

I  Lord  Rootbury  ihi'n  began,  more  tuo,  to  discuss  the  doings  of  th« 

l'ilmslon'9,    and   others    witb    whom    they  were    both    act^UNinted. 

|<rmard   lind   for  .some  time   beard  nothing  of  the  Aspen    Court 

nily,  the  young  ladles  baring  ceased  to  send  him  those  united 

'Hrr  cSbrts  of  which  we  »iw  a  Bpecimcn  io  other  days,  And  ha 

interested  in  hesring  how  the  curious  mhiaffe  which  he  had 

led  to  aiTango  wss  proceeding.     Lord  Rookbury  was  as  frank  «■ 

it  when  spanking  of   other  people's  afikirs.     Mr.  Wilmslow  waa, 

cuid,  as   great  a   blockhead   as  ever,  but  his  vices  were  taking  s 

e  sidlea  and  neliisli  nhnRicter — he  drank  bard,  and  Rquanderad 

y  a  gijod  deal  of  money  at  billiards  and  other  amusemenls. 

But  where  does  lie  get  the  money,  and  where  does  he  find  tba 

■crai"  asked    Carlyou,  remembering   that   Moleswortb   wbb   not 

kely  to  supply  the  former  very  liberally,  and  that  Aspen  Court  was 

t  incouvetiii'iit  distance  from  the  nearest  provinciai  town 

f  thing  like  Henry  Wilmslow's  set  could  be  tbund. 
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'*  YoQ  were  pleased  to  follow  it  up  by  a  greater  one,  my  lord,**  said 
IkTiiard,  "  wliioh  cost  me  sioiue  hard  riding." 

''Surely  you  do  not  grudge  the  trouble  which  made  you  such  a 
hero  in  tfie  eycH  of  the  Aspen  Court  ladies.  That  galloping  up  and 
di*li\ering  them  from  the  rabble,  they  consider  the  moRt  magnificent 
feat  ever  heard  of.  I  think  little  Amy  has  made  a  ballad,  in  which 
you  are  compared  to  Sl  (ieorge  overthrowing  the  dragon,  the  balance 
of  glory  being  rather  in  your  favor.  By  the  way,  you  threatened  tbe 
ringleader  in  that  brutality  with  your  vengeance  and  my  own,  united, 
and  t4»ld  him  he  should  be  ruined  and  transported." 

**  I  tlaie  siiy  I  did,"  said  Carlyon,  **  for  I  was  in  a  reckless  rage." 

**But  you  ought  always  to  keep  your  promises  to  the  humbler 
cl&ss4^s,''  .^aid  the  earl.  ^  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  them  to  set  an  example 
of  atJherence  to  truth.  Aj»  you  promised  in  my  name,  I  considered 
that  I  was  bound  to  see  that  your  engagement  was  fultilM,  and 
the  excitable  toll-barrister  is  at  present  under  sentence  of  trans- 
portation.'' 

**  He  was  a  great  ruffian,  certainly,"  said  Bernanl,  ^  but  after  the 
chastisement  I  inflicted,  I  meant  to  have  done  with  him." 

'*  Never  do  things  by  halves.  As  soon  as  I  heanl  the  stor}\  I  set 
a  lawyer  to  work — not  my  solicitor,  of  coun«e;  ho  goes  to  <*hurch, 
and  bpeaks  at  missionar}'  meetingM — but  a  struggling  fellow  with  a 
tainted  name,  whose  devotion  to  a  titled  client  would  make  liim  stick 
at  nothing.  I  did  not  ask  any  questions,  but  I  fancy  that  certain  pub- 
licans, who  naturally  loved  our  friend  for  selling  liquor  without  a 
licenne,  were  intere8te<l  in  inquiring  among  their  clients  into  hin  de- 
fects ;  and  if  I  say  that  a  very  abusive  exciseman  was  set  upon  hina, 
and  that  he  was  inccnfted  into  a  savage  onslaught  u]ion  a  <]ueeD*8 
officer,  I  fancy  I  am  only  tracing  some  of  the  ste]>s  by  which  Mr. 
Attorney  Sliver  earned  his  guerdon.  You  miiy  K*  sure  that,  on  the 
trial,  evidence  of  the  gentleman's  gen**ral  amiability  was  not  wanting, 
an<i  it  so  hap]M>ned  that  I  dineil  in  the  company  of  tin;  judgi*  who 
tried  him,  and  incidontally  brought  out  the  anecdote  of  his  behavior 
to  the  MisH  Wilmslows.  His  lonlKhip,  of  c*ounk',  (\>uld  have  no  judi- 
riul  knuii^  ledge  of  this  fact,  but  he  ha}>|>ens  to  have  daughters  whom 
he  \voislii{M,  and  I  fear  ]>oor  liowmudgc  w:is  no  U^tter  otf  for  hia 
judg«/H  recollection  of  my  improving  convers.ition  overnight.  So  I 
hav«*  s:ived  your  cretlit.  However,  to  speak  of  pleasanter  |»eople,  whj 
don't  you  ask  after  the  fiimily  ?  or  do  you  hear  so  regularly  that  you 
ha%e  no  need  of  any  informati<»n  T 

^  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Aspen  Court  for  a  long  time,**  said 
Bernanl. 

••TheiMyus  has  abandoned  the  Aii.'idnes  of  A^Ye^-i  ^^V^^^  x^^jax^A. 
Lord  Rjokbun-.     "  Still  you  w\U  be  gW\  Xo\ivo^  \\m^,  \vi^^\v«i^^ 
detertiarif  tvru  of  the  \\me  young  \ad!>iM  m*  na  '^^^^^  «^^  Vjw»-  ^^ 
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'   the   tliird" — and   tLe  earl  spoke  mora 


well  as  I 

"  Kale !"  said  Carlyon,  iovoluDlarily. 

"  Kate  is  ihe  second,"  said  Lord  Rookbaiy,  oomposedly.  "  You 
know  beat  wby  you  should  instinclirely  suppose  that  Kate  had 
suffered." 

Ciirlyou  did  kiion-  besL  but  he  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  the 
earl  did  not  help  hiiu.     After  h  pause,  Bernard  said — 

"  I  hope  nothing  is  seriously  the  matter  with  poor  little  Amy," 

"  I  fear,"  said  Lord  Kookburr,  "  that  the  poor  child  is  not  long  tor 
this  world." 

'■  What  1  Amy,"  eiclaiiaed  Bernard,  much  shocked,  "  TTiat  sun- 
shiny little  face !"     He  stopped  to  hear  more. 

"  A  cloud  has  come  over  tliat  sunshine,"  said  the  earl,  in  a  tone  (jt 
real  feeling,  ■'  and  I  doubt  whether  a  darker  shadow  be  not  approach- 
iug  taster  than  is  believed  at  As]ien  Court  I  haTe  seen  some  sad 
business  in  my  time,  CsrlyoD,"  he  coniiDued,  "  and  there  is  not  much 
that  I  need  a  physician  should  tell  me.  But  a  physician  will  hare  to 
tell  a  cruel  story  to  poor  deiir  Mrs.  Wihnslow  before  long." 

"  It  will  lull  Aw,"  said  Carlyon,  in  a  low  voice.  "  SEe  is  the  beat 
mother  in  the  world,  and  is  deroted  to  all  the  girls,  but  litde  Amy  she 
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mik«tered  the  di^ase,  but  for  a  fatal  »hock  which  you  will  well  re- 
menibor,  anil  which,  prostrating  her,  left  her  helpless  too  long  to  give 
hope  that  she  could  ngriin  resist  the  old  enemy." 

**  'Hie  fright — the  skeletr)n — the  day  she  first  entered  Aspen 
Court,"  said  Carlyon,  the  scene  recurring  to  him  vvith  painful  dis- 
tinctness. 

"  Ay,  the  (reak  of  that  mad  clerg}'man  has  struck  down  Amy 
Wilnislow "  sail!  the  earl.  **  I  beheve,"  he  added,  savagely,  **  that 
one  has  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  no  curae  one  could  devise 
com<*s  up  to  what  he  suffers  already,  or  it  would  bo  a  sin  to  speak  of 
him  without  an  execration." 

**  lie  is  irresponsible,"  said  Carlyon,  with  a  pitying  recollection  of 
Kustace  Trevelyan,  and  it  may  be,  softened  by  another  recollection — 
that  he  had  met  him  in  the  society  of  Lilian. 

"  Nolxxly  is  irresponsible,  sir,"  said  the  earl,  relapsing  into  one  of 
his  wayward  fitA.  ^  Amy  will  die,  and  that  man  will  have  killed  her, 
and  I  wish  it  were  left  to  me  to  settle  whether  his  starting  and  whim- 
pering should  save  his  neck  from  the  gallows." 

Carlyon  did  not  deem  this  outbreak  worth  a  reply,  and  Lord  Rook- 
bury,  incensed,  mended  matters  with  another. 

^  Or,  if  he  is  irresponsible,"  said  the  earl,  *^  his  responsibility  must 
be  transferred  to  somebody  else.  There  are  a  priest  and  a  nieoe,  I 
understand,  who  have  charge  of  him.  Where  were  they,  when  he 
was  devising  tliat  infamous  jest  f  The  death  of  poor  Amy  is  chargea- 
ble upon  the  heads  of  that  priest  and  of  the  ffirl." 

^  You  talk  atrocious  folly,  and  you  know  it.  Lord  Rookbury,"  said 
Carlvon,  with  his  face  in  a  flame  at  this  reference  to  Lilian.  *^  It 
would  be  even  more  reasonable  to  lay  the  poor  child*s  fate  to  your 
ungentlemanly  conduct  in  detaining  her  and  her  sistcn  at  Rookton, 
and  exposing  them  to  the  ruffianism  you  were  boasting  you  had 
punished." 

It  was,  we  know,  one  of  this  strange  old  man^s  characteri<ica,  that 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  vilest  tempers  he  could  be  suddenly  brought 
to  his  senses,  if  the  individual  whom  he  assailed  confronted  him  with 
an  audacity  like  his  own.  It  was  not  that  he  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  cowed,  but  he  hked  to  see  self-assertion.  His  tone  immediately 
altered. 

^  I  should  be  very,  very  sorry  to  think  so,  Bernard.  The  deUining 
them  at  my  house  was  a  whim,  but  it  did  no  more  than  a  rainy  eve- 
ning would  liAve  done,  and  on  the  whole,  I  believe  they  were  more 
amused  than  annoyed." 

"*  Their  mother  regarded  the  afiair  differently,"  said  Bernard,  in* 
dignantly. 

"  And  under  what  impression  sVie  d\d  »,  70^  \cD«rn  XjwJC  ^^^$||'^ 
Loni  Rookboty.    « I  am  indebted  to  you  ^  \»xvtt%Nfc^>Ax^^^^"'^ 
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0  believe  tliat  I  bad  invited  her  daughter  to  a  houM  where  some- 
's present-e  implied  coDiaminmion,  you  being  well  aware,  nul  only 
[  :1m  iiitapiiblo  of  each  na  outmge  upon  ordiuaiy  dec«ncy~~(I 

s)ii.>;ik  of  tnoraK  I  have  no  luomls,  and  nerer  prevailed  to  oiiv) 
t  you.  1  sny.  knowing  perfectly  well  that  the  only  pMson,  not  a 
il,  living;  al   Uookton  \Vix>iJs,  was  little  Lurline,   whom,  inore- 

1  Iw.ik  i'-'[iei'iHl  cnre  that  tlwy  should  not  see." 
f(>ur  liii'dship  utterly  mistakes  anil  luiaetatea  the  case,"  said  Ber- 

''  I  oever  exchanged  a  word  with  Mrs.  Wilmatow  on  xuch  a 
Lutijent  as  your  domestic  airnngements,  until  the  day  when  I  learned 
^hat  the  young  tHdithK  were  :it  llookton,  and  then  it  was  ouly  to  allay 
r  feelings  by  the  iiositive  assurance,  that  I  heheved  the  little  girl 
II  speak  of  to  be  the  only  Indy  in  Uie  place." 
'^  Uy  Jove,  I  bi-lieved  it  wiis  you  who  had  told  her  of  all  sorts  of 
noi:!:,''  foid  the  e^irl,  dropping  into  a  familiar  conversational  lone. 
I"  To  be  sure,  1  ought  to  have  ihought  better  of  you,  and  a  great  deal 
Lse  of  somebody  eke.     Of  couree  it  was  that  vulgar  hound  Wilms- 
',  who  must  have  filled  his  wife's  head  with  such  trash." 
'  I  never  sup[)osed  Mr.  Wilnislow  capable  of  much  iuvoDtion,"  said 
I,  eoidly. 

Of  couree,  I  may  have  amused 
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suffering  of  looking  at  the  qaictly  borne  agony,  wliicli  I  foiesc'e  will 
soon  be  read  in  MrH.  Wilmalow^D  &ce.  D — n  me  if  I  can,  or  if  I  iriY/, 
tlieu,"^  flitid  Lord  Rookbuiy,  with  unusual  emphasis. 

l^mard,  we  have  seen,  had  little  regard  for  his  noble  friend,  and 
hinall  U'lief  in  \m  siuconty ;  but  the  tone  and  manner  of  Lord  Rook- 
Iniiy  made  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  for  once  he  was  giving  utter- 
an<!e  to  his  feelingM. 

"^A  fiiend  of  such  a  woman  ought  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  his 
own  comlbrt  for  her  sake,"  said  Bernanl.  "  After  what  your  lordship 
has  Kaid,  I  have  made  up  my  mind.** 

**  V<)u  pro[K>f*e  to  go  to  Aspen  Court,  and  inform  Mrs.  Wilmslow 
of  her  chiltrs  danger.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  doing,  I  will  not  say  a 
kindiiet^  but  somethinflr  higher.  I  say,  unati*ecte<lly,  Bernard,  that  I 
honor  you  for  undertaking  this  work.  Will  you  take  a  suggestion 
from  me?'* 

•*  Assuredly,"  said  Oarlyon. 

**  Let  the  visit  answer  two  purposes.  Take  down  with  you  a  first- 
rate  physician,  but  do  not  let  him  make  his  errand  known  until  he 
has,  im<il«ervi'd,  <*xnmine<i  the  ])oor  child,  and  until  you  have  pre- 
pi4red  Mr*.  Wilmslow.  You  are  not  in  the  highest  favor  with  Wilms- 
low liimself.'' 

*'  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  not,**  said  Bernard. 

'*  Exactly.  But  it  is  as  well  lo  avoid  unpleasantness.  Wilmslow 
will  ob*:y  any  directions  from  mo  as  implicitly  as  the  blockhead's  na- 
ture will  allow.  I  will  de>ire  him  to  be  es|>ecially  civil  to  you,  and 
to  your  companion,  who  has  come,  by  my  desire,  to  look  at  As|H.'n 
Court,  for  n'asons  which  Wilmslow  will  understand,  or  think  he  does. 
That  will  sei*ure  him  perfect  freetiom  of  action,  and  you  can  manage 
the  n*st.  I><>es  any  ])articular  name  occur  to  you  as  that  of  the  man 
you  woulil  take  down  T* 

^I  am  nit  her  intimate  with  Koi'kbrook,**  sfiid  Carl  von.  *^U  ho 
would  p.>,  he  in  the  man." 

**  Tooh — well  make  hin  refusal  imjKii'Kible,"  siud  the  earl,  opening 
a  cabinit,  and  taking  out  a  check-book.  **  He  is  a  first-rate  fellow, 
and  uill  do  what  anv  second-rate  fvllow  would  be  afraid  to  do,  name- 
ly, len<i  him^i'lf  to  tLe  little  deception  without  fear  of  compromising 
his  dignity." 

Thv  earl  wrote  two  checks,  one  for  a  magnifioent  fee,  and  the  other 
for  a  smaller  amount 

^That  for  Roi.*kbrook,**  he  said,  showing  the  sum  to  Carlyon; 
*^  and  this  please  to  use  for  expenses.     Nay,**  he  said  earnestly,  **  vou 
will  confer  a  very  great  obligation  upon  me  by  letting  me  ieel  that, 
though  too  great  a  coward  to  do  this  myself,  I  have^\53L%M«ss&  ^^ft^g:^^ 
assi^ted  you  in  doing  iL     I^it  ilup/it  \s  tisA.^«:\\\x*«!«»>xA"*<!'^ 
/  sappote  tbMt  jou  can  leave  town  Uhhksircw.    'S^Xj^SnR^O^"'^" 
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:  m_T  li'lter  to  Wilmslow  should  precede  you — it  will  prevent  his 
!  being  taken  by  surprise  at  yonr  amval.     Tou  hesitate  as  to 
|lJiat  t     Pray  be  frank,  I  fuur  that  you  have  eonie  good  rensoQ." 

s  not  aecefshry  to  tn»c«  the  exact  line  of  tLonghl  which  trav- 
|et^J  Bernard's  braJn.     ^Vhut  be  said  nas, 

"  It  just  seema  lo  nii;  as  [losaible  that  Mr.  Wilmslow,  re^ardiog  the 
roposed  visit  as  one  of  buaintss,  might  not  keep  the  young  Udies  at 
ome.  I  don't  know  whether  they  luve  made  any  scquaintuice  in 
le  immediate  neighborhood,  but — " 
"  Vou  are  a  vcrj-  clever  man,  Bernard,"  said  tlie  e*rl,  "and  it  is 
louly  my  age  thai  gives  lue  the  advantage  over  you.  I  have  it,  hon- 
rer,  ai  that  price,  and  I  gee  what  you  mean,  but  will  not  say.  The 
Kond  Mi^  Wiliuslow's  pride  has  beeo  roused  by  finding  that,  tliongb 
s  very  tuut-h  for  you,  your  affections  are  placi»d  elsenber?, 
nd  you  think  that  delicacy  will  scare  her  away  when  she  hears  that 
v  coming,  and  that  she  will  lAke  a  si»ler  with  her.  Now,  my 
Old  for  it,  she  will  remain  and  confront  you." 
■*  At  nil  events,"  said  Bernard,  who  was  indisposed  to  prolong  the 
scussion,  "1  am  glad  that  your  lordship  has  clearer  views  on  a  cer- 
it  ihaD  you  had  when  I  first  visited  Hookton  Woode." 
a  hit  clearer,"  said  the  earl.     "I  told  you  then  tliat  lii-; 
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fairy  has  become  an  angel — perhaps  one  murmur  may  be  fbrffiven  us 
where  slie  is  gone — but,  most  surely,  those  who  have  loved  the  child 
will  forgive  it  in  one  another. 


4«» 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

OLD    FKIKN03    AGAIN. 

Most  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  lives  are  of  our  own  making;  an 
old  truth,  illustrated  in  the  position  in  which  we  left  Mr.  Paul 
(.•hi'i|iiorbcnt  at  the  close  of  the  lamt  chapter  of  his  hi»tor}'.  Without 
clw«.'liing  u{K>n  the  undeitaking  in  which  he  had  engaged  himself  and 
which  was  not  likely  under  any  circumstances  to  lead  to  an  honora- 
ble or  profitable  result,  so  far  as  Paul  was  coooemed,  the  very  last 
btejM  which  he  had  taken  materially  conduced  to  render  his  over- 
throw more  disastrous  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

He  had  closed  the  street-door  of  the  house,  and  had  thereby  ex- 
cluded the  porter,  Galton.  And  he  had  tied  by  the  leff,  to  an  arm- 
chair, the  only  other  person  in  the  place,  except  himself.  His  own 
precautioni,  therefore,  increased  the  chances  against  him,  and  when  ' 
the  creature  that  had  occupied  the  strong-room  dashed  forth  upon 
him,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground,  his  situation  became  perilous 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  recollection  that  he  was  beyond  all  aid,  came 
upon  him  so  powerfully  a^,  in  combination  witli  tlie  fright,  to  deprive 
him  of  consciousness. 

There  were  doubtless  many  very  bad  things  in  that  lawyer's  strong- 
room, but  there  was  nothing  quite  so  evil  as  Paul,  in  the  few  mo- 
ments between  his  opening  the  door  and  being  thus  prostrated,  had, 
perhaps,  bcliwed.  Thone  who  have  done  us  the  honor  to  read  this 
narrative  from  the  commencement,  and  whose  patience  and  forbear- 
ance will  ere  long  be  rewarded  in  a  marv<^llous  manner,  will  remem- 
ber our  mentioning  that  Mr.  Molesworth  had  a  partner  named  Penk- 
ridflpe,  who  resided  at  Norwood,  and  there  kept  a  menagerie,  where- 
wiUk  he  frightened  himself  and  his  neighbors.  Mr.  Penkridge  used 
to  haunt  the  docks  and  other  quarters  where  he  was  likely  to  pick 
up  additions  to  his  collection^  and  used,  of  couni^,  to  be  fearfully 
cheated  by  guileless  sailors  wno  had  brought  over  the  animals  as 
pets,  sailors  who  never  made  a  voyage  in  their  lives^  ac^  h(Vx^  Vys<^^^ 
for  trifling  pricey  of  country  showmeu^  CTe«A.us^  Vjx  ^\ww^  ^^ctf*^ 
AiJog  Feakiidgc  was  bappy  to  pay  fonxttdaXJiA  laxnak.    V> 
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nffing  sight  lo  see  llie  mild,  neat  Ur.  Penkridg«  seated  npMi  one  if 
liie  narrow  hard  boards  which  senre  for  seats  in  the  hotels' of  Ralclifls 
Highway,  aud  KurrouDdml  by  four  or  live  ditty,  crafty,  criiDp-lilte  fel- 
lows, the  p»rtj  lisieniug — i'cQkriJgo  all  Giitb,  iho  ooufetieiBles  with 
kpproval — lo  a  clumsy  ja.ra  louchiug  Uie  <utjitur«  of  llie  aoiinal,   ^ 
Iwhich  the  atlomi^y  was  just  then  buying.    Few  of  Mr.  FeakndgeAi^— 
Iquadnipetis  had,  actordiiig  lo  the  Mllera,^iiled  les  than  ax  or  se«a|^| 
iai«u ;  aud  the  aggri^gnle  aluughler  which  the  united  meuagerie  mniff^' 
i  commitlMJ  nmong  helpluss  nalires  and  galiaui  offic^ra  in  tho    ^ 
icn's  and  Compaay's  eenicc  vae  frightful.      His  last  porchatt, 
ever — that  of  u  striped  hyeoa — bade  fair,  at  we  have  eena,  to  de- 
e  a  ferooioiM  repntation ;  tbotigb,  as  it  happetied,  this  had  bem 
ht  OD  tlie  stretigth  of  its  gentleness  to  its  owner,  the  g«allenua 
\i  Paul  had  liwl  by  the  Jeg.    Mr.  Feokridge  had  purcbseed  8  ~ 
;  in  the  day  to  receive  it  at  Norwood,  and  a  happy  idea  It 
^esied  itself  tur  iu  lodgment  in  the  meau  time.    Tho  ke«pt^r,  v 
r  nhose  eye  and  sliQrt  iron  stick  it  whs  really  docile,  had  heeiLj| 
fought  to  the  offioe,  to  be  ivc^red  for  tlie  uighl,  nod  dispttiMdn 
ith  his  iDtei«£Ung  charge  to  Norwood  iu  the  luurmu^.  And  the  por>  j 
r  oouceived  the  Dutiuu  tliat  the  stroug-ruuui  would  hu  »  uipital 
curily  for  tile  ln-.ist.     Gallon   had  cJiuwu  luucL  iillirutiou 
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doctor  thougfat,  be  attended  by  violent  influnmatkm.  Qoiet  and 
constAnt  care  were  proDouDced  absolutely  necessary ;  and,  ttiter  some 
deliberation,  the  amtocratic  Paul  Chequerbent,  whose  own  bewilder- 
ment lefl  him  small  voice  in  the  debate,  was  actually  removed  to  St. 
VitosV  hospital. 

His  reception  at  that  establishment  was  somewhat  more  ameable 
than  he  had  expected ;  for  he  had  some  uneasy  misgivings  lest  the 
whole  forces  of  the  hospital,  including  three  or  four  doctors  of  great 
West  End  repute,  would  be  turned  out  to  welcome  him,  and  that  hit 
misfortunes,  as  retailed  by  the  latter,  would  furnish  a  theme  for  the 
conversation  of  the  metropolis.  But  St  Vitus*s  did  not  appear  to 
share  in  Mr.  Chequerbent*s  estimate  of  his  own  importance ;  and  after 
a  brief  examination  by  the  house-surgeon,  who  confirmed  the  view  of 
the  medical  man  first  called  in,  Paul  was  assisted  to  the  ** Galen  Ward,** 
and  deposited  in  one  of  sixteen  small,  curtainless,  cleanly-looking  beds 
which  stood  in  two  roB-s  in  the  fonnal,  yellow-walled  chamber ;  the 
whole  proceeding  taking  place  in  the  most  quiet  manner,  and  the  ofll- 
cials  acting  as  composedly  as  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  ark* 
tocrats  eaten  by  hyenas.  The  hard-faced  nurse  gave  Paul  rather  a 
keen  glance,  which  was  probably  satisfactory,  for  she  proceeded  to  pay 
him,  not  only  the  ordinary  attentions  she  owed  to  a  patient,  but  others 
by  no  means  of  routine,  and  whioh  credible  witneesee  assure  ua  the 
hospital  nurK  reserves  for  those  who  have  the  power  and  the  will  to 
be  grateful.  Mr.  Chequerbent,  indeed,  aware  of  this  peculiarity,  took 
an  opportunity  of  apprising  her  that  he  was  a  irentleman ;  anc 


)pportunity  of  apprising  her  that  he  was  a  gentleman ;  and 
somewhat  comforted  m  his  affliction  by  her  assuring  him,  with  a  smile, 
that  there  was  no  need  to  tell  her  that  Moreover,  the  Galen  Ward 
lmp])ened  at  that  time  to  be  about  half  empty,  and  out  of  the  seven 
or  eight  other  patients  only  one  had  an  unpleasant  peculiarity. 

In  the  gloom  of  tlie  wiud,  Paul  liad  ample  leisure  for  appropriata 
meditation,  and  he  repeatedly  addressed  himself  to  review  nis  recent 
adventures  and  general  position ;  but  was  diverted  from  a  dispassion- 
ate sur\'ey  thereof  by  the  continual  recurrence  of  irritating  feelings 
whenever  Carlyon  and  Angela  became  the  subject  of  his  thoughta. 
Finally,  he  retwlveii  to  send  for  Hey  wood,  and  explain  that  he  had 
been  wounded  in  endeavoring  to  di»(charge  the  priest's  bidding;  and 
shortly  after  fonuingr  this  resolution,  he  fell  into  an  uneasy  sleep. 

He  was  wakened,  after  a  couple  of  hours,  by  feeling  hands  travenh 
ing  his  person  lightly  from  head  to  foot,  pausing  at  intervals  in  their 
courm*.  A  routing  himself,  he  could  make  out,  by  the  dim  light  burn- 
ing in  the  ward,  that  a  very  tall  figure,  in  white,  was  sUnding  by  hia 
bc^ttide.  Before  he  coul<l  utter  a  word,  the  figure  bent  down  and 
whispered,  earnestly — 

**  Uon't  speak,  sir,  or  you'll  be  diaaD^ik\AdL  '\xi  "^^wx  «^xT 

**  WbMt  oider  /—what  are  yon  talking  aXwiiVV— ^\tf>  w%l^^ 
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what  do  you  wftnt  T  demanded  Pnni,  id  the  agiiation  of  one  who  w 
I  suddenly  roused. 

"Hush,  sir;  pray  do,"  nnid  the  figure,  looking  round  wiili  niach 
I  npprehension.  "  I've  rneHt ured  'em  all  but  you,  aitd  I  (thould  be  very 
I  wiry  lo  disappoint  a  gtnilemiin."  And  by  ibis  time  Paul  couid  see 
I  that  his  compHnion  vtis  k  cadaTerons-looliiiig  man,  who  held  a  Ino- 
I  toot  rule  in  his  hand. 

"  Five  ten  I  made  you,  sir ;  but,  to  be  oomfiwtable  and  correct,  well 
JO  over  it  again."  And,  btfore  Paul  could  remonitrate,  the  rule 
I  glided  along  his  body,  the  measurer  pausing  at  the  feel,  and  appar- 
fnlly  considering  whether  he  nhould  allow  any  thing  extra. 

"  We'll  say  six,  sir,  anyhow,'"  said  the  man.  "  Copper  nails,  shields, 
I  and  handles,  of  course.  And  what  will  you  please  to  have  ia  the  ia- 
I  scription  i     When  did  you  obiit  f 

"  When  did  I  do  what  i"  said  Paul,  believing  himself  IbteaiDg  lo 

e  nonsense  of  a  dream.  "  Obi  it — what's  that  i  Obi,  or  Three 
I  Fingered  Jaot,"  he  muttered.  "But  I  must  be  asleep;  and  yet  I 
I  am  not  either;  and  this  fellow  is  real,"  he  added,  giving  the  man  a 

"Obiit  is  Lriii],  sir,  I've  heard,"  whispered  the  m&n  in  a  hnmble 
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But  the  momeDt  h«  raised  his  voice,  the  other,  with  the  canning  of 
insanity,  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  and  crept  away  so  rapidly  to  hit 
own  bed,  that  the  drowfty  eyes  of  the  nuree,  who  was  awakened  by 
PauPs  shouting,  failed  to  detect  his  movements.  Paul's  explanatiooa 
to  her  were  received  indulgently — more  indulgently  than  a  plebeiaii 
patient's  would  have  b<'en  under  similar  circumstances ;  but  she  eri* 
dently  disbelieved  his  story,  and  smoothing  the  bedclothea,  told  him 
to  go  to  sleep  arain,  for  that  he  had  had  an  ugly  dream.  To  please 
him,  she  walked  round  the  ward ;  but  if  one  man  was  more  £ut 
asleep  than  another,  it  was  the  individual  who  had,  as  Mr.  Chequer- 
bent  asserted,  come  to  his  bedside.  He  was,  in  fact,  snoring.  Find- 
ing the  nurse  not  only  incredulous,  but  indisposed  to  contest  tba 
question,  Paul  requested  her,  for  his  comfort,  to  place  near  his  hand 
a  small  thin  poker  which  he  had  observed  in  the  ward ;  and  this  she 
did,  remarking,  as  if  he  had  been  a  child — 

"  There  s  its  pretty  poker,  then.  It  shall  beat  the  nasty  hobgob- 
lins, it  shall.  Now  go  to  slc^ep."  And  the  eood  advice  the  gave, 
she  speedily  proved  that  she  was  not  above  taking. 

Paul,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  quietly  took  the  poker,  and  con- 
cealed it,  on  his  right  hand,  under  the  bedclothes.  He  then  waited 
the  further  movements  of  the  man  who  had  disturbed  him.  This 
watch  was  long,  for  the  cunning  of  the  other  prevented  his  moving  a 
finger  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  Then,  he  roae  slightly,  and  looked 
stealthily  round  the  ward,  and  at  last,  stealing  from  his  bed,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  repeat  what  he  had  probably  done  before  approaching 
Paul.  The  latter  could  see  him  gliding  from  bed  to  be<l,  and  silently 
measuring  the  inmate  of  each — as  for  his  coffin — noting  on  a  card 
the  result  of  each  calculation.  But  though  he  looked  wistfully  at 
Paul's  bed,  he  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  fear  of  again  attempting 
the  operation  from  which  he  had  been  scared,  and  finally  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  couch.  Weary  with  pain,  Paul  at  length  could 
k4*ep  watch  no  longer,  and  aeain  he  dropped  off  into  slumber,  thia 
time  heavier  than  tlie  last  The  maniac,  unsatisfied,  was  more  wake- 
ful, niid  just  before  dawn  he  resolved  on  a  renewal  of  his  attempt 
Again  Paul,  in  his  sleep,  felt  the  measuring  rule  traversing  him,  but 
he  could  not  rouse  himself  to  give  the  aTarm  or  the  coup  he  had 
nieiiitated.  The  man  compleUiS  his  work,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  de- 
tected 1  the  poker  lying  beside  Paul,  who  was  sufficiently  disturbed  to 
be  able  to  hear  him  mutter  a  cnnn  upon  the  carelessness  of  the  sex- 
tun,  who  bad  left  one  of  his  tools  lying  al>out.  He  then  stole  awav. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  nurse  made  her  round,  and  Paul,  completely 
wakened  by  her  tread,  called  her  to  the  bedside,  and  said,  in  a 
whinper-^ 

*'Noir,  Bune,  will  you  believe  nie^    TV«X  W\w  '^'^>'f^L^ 
Mgaia,  mad  bm  taken  away  the  pckiet,  aiid  Yiaa  ^*\V'v^^*»'^'^^ 
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Turning  suddenly,  Uie  nurse's  eye  caught  a  slight  movement  in 
I   the  couch  of  the  otber  man. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  dresming  again,"  slie  said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  munomaniac.     "  It  is  nearly  morning — get  one  more  Bound 
sleep  before  (he  light  comes  in;  and  don't  I^  any  more  nonsense. 
I  Nobody  has  been  awake  except  yourself.'" 

She  then  placed  a  finger  on  Paul's  lip,  and  retired. 
Id  a  few  minutes  tbree  stalwart  serrsuts  of  the  hospital  aotered, 
I  wearing  list  slippers,  so  tliat  a  foottkl!  might  not  be  aeard.  They 
proceeded  rapidly,  and  as  by  preconcert,  to  the  bed  of  the  maniac, 
and  before  be  coulil  olfer  the  sligbtest  resistance,  he  was  in  the  strin- 
gent embrace  of  a  strait- waistcoat ;  bis  legs  were  str&pped  together, 
and  he  was  borne  away.  lie  uttered  no  cry,  but  just  m  be  was  con- 
I  veyed  Uiroiigb  the  door,  he  »^atd  in  a  loud,  but  respectful  tone~~ 

i'ou  see,  genilcmen,  that  it  is  not  ray  fault,  if  you  should  not  get 
coffins  iu  lime." 

We  could  have  no  idea  that  he  was  in  thai  sort  of  way,"  said  the 
j  to  I'aul.  "  He  was  alwars  quite  quiet,  and  took  bis  medicine 
a  lamb.  He  was  in  tlie  undertaking  line  of  business.  But  put- 
oue  tbiug  and  another  together,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  now,  if  he 
ueasuriug  the  ward  for  their  coffins  every  night  for  the 
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bury,  hastened  to  St,  Vitus*s  Hospital  to  secure  the  senrioee  of  Mr. 
Rockbrook.  As  he  waited  in  the  hall,  the  priest,  Hejwood,  cauM 
down,  passed  him  with  a  slight  bow,  and  went  out 

**  lias  he  been  confessing  some  Catholic  patient  T  said  Carlyon  to 
Mr.  Rockbrook,  who  followed  Hey  wood. 

^  No,''  said  Rockbrook,  ^  he  came  to  see  a  young  fellow  with  an 
odd  name,  who  met  with  an  odd  accident.  Exchequerby — no— bat 
it  is  something  about  the  exchequer,  toa  What's  that  name  in  the 
Galen  Ward,  the  hyena  bite,  Warren  r 

^  Chcquerbent,'*  said  the  dresser,  who  was  in  attendance  on  hit 
chiefl 

^  I  never  heard  of  more  than  one  person  of  that  name,''  said  Car- 
lyon, "*  but  it  can  hardly  be  he.  Can  I  see  him,  when  you  and  I 
have  spoken  ?" 

The  visit  to  Aspen  Court  was  speedily  arranged — Mr.  Rockbrook^ 
a  man  of  decision  as  well  as  of  skill,  taking  jusi  three  minutes  to  con- 
sider whether  he  could  be  spared  from  town,  and  announcing  the  re- 
sult by  desiring  Carlyon  to  meet  him  at  the  mail  train  next  evening. 
As  he  tpok  the  check,  he  said — 

**  This  would  be  too  much  by  bait,  but  your  friend,  the  earl,  chaatp 
ed  me  out  of  about  the  balance  ten  years  ago,  when  I  had  attended 
a  lady  specially  recommended  to  me  by  him.  I  suppose  this  is  con- 
science money,  and  he  is  pleased  that  he  has  had  the  interest  in  the 
mean  time." 

**  Much  his  way,''  said  Bernard.  *^  But  don't  let  me  detain  you.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  patient,  however,  because  if  he  is  my  Chequer- 
bent,  he  will  be  glad  to  see  me." 

But  Bernard  mistook,  for  Paul  was  not  at  all  glad  to  see  him,  and 
looked  so  sulky — he  fancied  that  he  was  being  dignified  and  reserved 
— that  Carlyon  could  not  understand  the  case,  raul  would  give  no 
account  of  the  accident,  would  accept  no  service,  and  begged  that 
Mr.  Carlyon  would  not  consume  his  valuable  time  in  visiting  an 
hospital. 

^  This  is  all  nonsense,"  said  Bernard,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  oat 
tliat  Paul  was  really  offended  with  hioL  ^  Somebody  has  been  set- 
ting  you  against  me.  That  won't  do.  I  appeal,  point  blank,  to  your 
own  gentlemanly  nature,  and  ask  you  whether  the  terms  on  which 
we  have  lived  justify  you  in  quarrelling  with  me,  without  telling  me 
why.  Come,  Paul,  treat  me  fairly,  and  then  be  as  haughty  as  you 
please." 

The  word  was  well  chosen.  Paul  had  wished  to  appear  haughty, 
and  as  his  haughtiness  was  acknowledged,  down  he  came  from  hia 
pedestal. 

*"  I  don't  deny  it,  Carlyon,"  be  said^  *"  thai  ^s^avVa.^^  ^^^^  %fi^' 
friendJ/  jmri  by  me.    Bat  if  you  oanafA  ««^  >3daX^<n&  ^^mkr^ 
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t  has  cancelled  forever  all  kjodly  memories,  I  despwr  <rf  eonrai- 

■illg  jou." 

n  '■  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Bernard,  "  never  nse  portentoue  words  until 
are  quite  Eure  the;  are  wanted.     And  finl  tell  me  what  jtn 
a  by  my  present  cotiiluct.'' 
Vou  cannot  doubt  my  meanio]^,  Carlyon.     1  wish  to  abetsin  from 

ntroilucing  the  name  of  a  lady  into  our  qaoiTBl." 

1  "  We  have  no  rjuairel  yei,  I  tell  you,"  said  Bernard.     "But  as  my 
icieoce  entirely  acquits  me  of  ever  doing  or  saying  any  thing  wita 
rence  to  any  lady  which  could  give  you  uneamoess,  1  am  afraid  I 
it  Hsk  yon  for  her  name/' 
"  Do  you  mean  to  deny,"  snid  Paul,  "  that  you  hare  certun  mat- 

Emonial  projects !" 

"  t>n  the  contrary,"  said  Carlyon,  "I  mean  to  affirm  the  bat  moift 
laoosly.  What  is  your  reason  for  deairing  that  1  should  oon- 
e  a  bachelor^  Have  yon  diuiorared  that  I  am  jodT  dd«r  brott 
>T  any  thing  of  thai  kind  1     You  ifaall  be  noae  th«  woiw  by  mj 

•■  Don't  make  a  joke  of  it,  Carlyou,"  said  Paul    "I  ahall  ba  Jt  gnA 
V  your  marriage," 
I  wonder  why,"  said   Bernard,  slowly,  and  in  an  amused   tone. 
whom  I  sm  to  caM 
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aajbody  Uy  it  on,  Ifatter  Paul    Whowaftitf    Tliat  Janiit  whom 
I  met  down  stairs  ?** 

"  Nev«r  roiod  who,^  said  F^.  "  It*s  all  ov«r.  I  am  very  muck 
obliged  to  you  for  coming  to  sea  me." 

''  Thank  your  friend,  tho  priest,**  said  ^Bernard.  *^  Yoa  ought  to 
have  sent  for  me.  But  for  the  merest  accident  I  should  never  have 
known  that  you  were  here.  However,  you  are  in  first-rate  hands;  I  wiU 
specially  commend  you  to  Rockbrodc,  though  that  is  not  necessary. 
And  now  tell  me  how  you  came  to  get  bitten  by  the  wild  beasL" 

''  It  is  very  simple,**  said  Paul,  coloring.  **  I  opened  the  strong- 
room at  tho  office,  and  the  beast  inside  flew  at  me.** 

^  Why,  what  were  the  other  fellows  about,  not  to  tell  yoa  that  the 
creature  was  there  f* 

**  They  were  all  gone,**  said  Paul  "  The  hyena,"  he  added,  as  if 
desirous  to  get  away  from  tlie  other  part  of  the  story,  **  was  a  new 
pet  of  Penkndge*8.     So  Galton  told  me,  after  the  accidenL** 

''  Did  you  know  the  beast  was  there  then  f* 

^  Of  course  not  Do  you  think  I  should  have  been  such  an 
idiot  ?**  He  stopped,  for  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  Carlyon 
had  suggested  a  most  capital  accovnt  of  the  affair,  and  one  too  good 
to  be  destroyed.  "*  Of  course,  I  mean,**  he  added,  **  I  did  not  Imow 
it  was  a  hyena,  or  I  should  not  have  opened  the  door.  I  thought| 
from  its  voice,  that  it  was  a  dog  of  tome  kind,  and  any  dog  I  can 
easily  quiet** 

Carlyon  had  no  dne  to  the  real  story,  but  something  in  PaoTs 
manner  connnced  him  that  Mr.  Chequerbent  was  not  speaking  the 
exact  truth. 

**  Well,**  he  said,  "^  it  is  lucky  that  things  are  not  wocie.  By  the 
way,  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Heywood. 
If  you  had  gone  to  Aspen  Court  with  me  you  would  have  met  him, 
but  you  preferred  to  go  to  a  ball,  and  be  locked  up.  How  did  you 
make  his  acquaintance  }** 

''  He  introduced  himself  to  me,  at  the  Fortress,  as  a  friend  of 
yuura,  and  showed  me  a  good  deal  of  attention,**  said  Paul  **  I 
break£ssted  with  him  at  his  rooms.** 

"  When  r 

**  Tlie  morning  before  the  hyena  affiur." 

**  It  was  then  that  he  put  into  your  head  the  nodon  about  me  and 
Miss  Livingstone  t**  said  Bernard. 

"^  No,  indeed  it  was  not,**  said  Paul ;  which  was  true,  for  this  bad 
been  done  on  the  night  before. 

"*  Paul,**  said  Carlyon,  "^  one  word,  and  you  will  pardon  it,  because 
I  have,  as  you  will  admit,  earned  the  right  to-day  to  sin  agnunst  yoa 
once  and  be  forgiv<$u.    I  do  not  ask  any  (Uleldoel^\M^^BK7^^«a^ 
would  not  have  invited  you  to  braUasl  \l\fc\«ilT«k>aAK^i^  "^ 
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>it  as  n  tool.     Beware  of  him.     If  I  nude  a  gusM  at  cerUin 
3  1  .sliould  jxiiu  you  ne«dlesslj,  but  ail  I  aay  is — beware  of  that 
■riiist.     Aod  uon — by  Jove,  Lere  is  a  handsome  noman — and  com-_ 

Jever  was  a  disagrees blffconveraation  so  agreeably  broken  off,  fw 
;  entered  our  splendid  friend,  the  JuDonian  Mra.  Sellinger,  with 
lull  figure  and  bright  dark  eves.  But  what  of  her,  when  auother 
le  c:^»ipes  from  her  protecting  hand,  and  runs,  half  eryiug,  up  to 
lul,  nnd  calls  him  a  wicke^l  old  thing  for  not  aendiug  for  her  !  Ob, 
liy  Lady  Anna,  are  these  yuur  Rooklon  mannen  \ 
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ba¥6  effected  such  a  divenion  in  Paul's  &vor  as  would  have  insured 
his  escape  from  the  police,  a  inanoeuTre  which  he  hod  conceived 
might  have  l>een  adroitly  effected  by  turning  about  a  dozen  bull-ter- 
rii'rs  loose  into  the  ballroom,  with  special  reference  to  the  calves  of 
the  nwle  guests.  On  hearing  from  his  friend,  the  hyena-man,  a 
somewhat  di^ttorted  narrative  of  the  accident  to  Paul,  Mr.  Glink  hiaa- 
tened  to  Mrs.  Sellinger  with  the  news  of  her  friend^s  ill  fortune,  and 
the  warm-hearted  Nlary  Sellinger,  in  her  turn,  hurrie<l  off  to  Angela's 
lodgings  and  imparted  the  unwelcome  tidings.  The  little  actress^ 
who,  as  she  believed,  had  delivered  Paul  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
magistrate,  and  who  had  exerted  herself  so  vigorou^y  to  extricate 
him  from  the  sponging- house,  was  not  likely  to  abandon  him  in  hia 
greater  sorrow.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  she  would  have  pro- 
cet^^li^l  to  the  hospital  alone,  without  the  slightest  hesitation ;  but  the 
rei'oile<*ti(m  of  her  illastrious  father  just  impressing,  but  not  daunting 
her,  she  demanded  the  escort  of  the  matron — and  obtained  it. 

The  inteniew  between  Paul  and  Carlyou  had  so  greatly  reassured 
Mr.  Che(|uerbeut^s  mind,  that  Angela's  visit,  which,  an  hour  earlier, 
wouM  have  much  iliscompoeed  him,  rendered  him  more  happy  than 
he  had  been  since  his  various  discouragements  set  in.  Iler  manner 
was  as  fnink  and  as  arch  as  ever,  and  after  lier  first  earnest  inquiries,  the 
actrcWs  habitual  liveliness  expended  itself  in  a  set  of  odd  criticisma 
on  the  novel  scene  around  her ;  tliey  were,  {>erhaps,  not  very  new,  or 
very  clever,  but  the  tone  took  Paul  back  to  pleasant  days — long 
country  loungifs  in  suiisliiny  weather,  followed  by  cheerful  Ute-d'Ute 
dinners,  at  which  Angela  and  he  had  seemed  to  have  one  mission — 
that  of  enjoying  themselves — and  had  faithfully  fulfilled  it.  And  he 
reproachcil  himself  with  not  having  sufficiently  appreciated  those 
holidays  as  they  passed  ;  for  he  had  not  then  quite  reached  the  time 
when  troublous  lefli%ons  teach  us  to  look  on  one  quiet  day,  without  a 
thought  for  tlie  immediate  morrow,  as  **  a  thing  to  thank  heaven 
on."     lie  was,  however,  in  train  for  the  teaching. 

Poor  i'auFs  heart  grew  very  full,  every  now  and  then,  and  he  felt 
ma^-elIou^ly  inclined  to  say  a  good  deal  more — in  a  few  words — to 
Angela  than  he  had  ever  said  before.  But  if  a  man  has  any  gentle- 
manly inMincts  an*!  our  Paul,  foolish  as  he  often  was,  ha<l  hevernl, 
they  will  be  called  out  in  the  presence  of  a  good,  frank,  affectionate 
woman ;  and  Paul,  though  he  looked  rather lielplessly  into  Angela's 
bright  eyes,  and  felt  that  his  own  were  disposed  to  swim,  managed  to 
hold  his  tongue  upon  the  subject  nearest  his  heart  For  he  could 
not  disguise  from  himself  that  tlieve  he  lay,  ver\'  |K>or,  disabknl,  per- 
hajn  disgraceti,  but  at  all  events  in  a  bad  position,  between  {loverty 
and  idleness,  to  the  eye  of  his  friends,  and  he  saw  n<  >  future  to  console 
him.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there  stood  Angsela^  U^kx^"^  1\«^diki 
prettier  thao  ever,  recognised  by  il  ^e«M&^  wA  >oJ^sA.  WasR^ 
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lout  to  be  iDtroduced  to  the  veiy  society  for  trhich  Paul  had  alwa^ 

ligui&h«d,  but  Co  whii^  even  \n  his  guod  days  he  iMuld  Dot  attain, 

ii^thiDg  to  the  poor  (ellon'j  ctwiit  th&t  the  contnut  of  situa- 

□ot  tura  bis  spirit  to  a  mood  of  bitterness,  and  that,  nbile 

^ing  that  he  should  be  doing  Angela  an  injustioe  did  he  seek, 

ier   the   ciruumsLaDces,  to  engage  or  (etter  her,  he  contrived  la 

Ic  c^hMl'fuliy  aud  tbanLfuIly.     For,  nij  belored  brethrvii,  iC  i»  ea^ 

lougU  for  you,  bypocjiles  ns  you  are,  to  louoge  against  the  manwl- 

ou  being  in  your  tkgani   attire,  and  with  gold  in  \oai  port»- 

%  and  your  bow  and  smile  ready,  and  thua,  at  adranlage.  to 

Miss  ^naranth,  tber«,  in  that  ehaiie  tongue^  and  to  uy  to  ber 

e  things  which  you  do  not  IWI,  and  lo  leave  unsaid  tboce  tilings 

do  feul,  and  then  to  go  away  lite  gentlemen  and  men  of 

But  throw  one  of  you  down  on  a  poor  hospitnl  bed,  and 

},  there  be  two  Lail^rownii  and  fourpence  in  his  purse,  and  let  him 

e  in  his  shoulder  a  wound  which  he  is  ashamed  lo  asy  how  ha 

'ived,  and  while  he  is  in  that  state  of  wrelchedness,  and  poverty, 

d  disC/Ouragement,  let  Mi^  Amaranth  come  in  her  bost  toilette  and 

him,  and  if  he   behaves  as  well  as   Paul  Chequerbent,  why, 

y  belored   brethren,  I  shall   be  very  glad  to  think  that  good 

-  is  not  so  uncommon  as  people  tell  us  is  the  case. 

\.  Selliuger   conducted   herself  with   the   discretion   which   bad 
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and,  with  a  wistful  ezpretsioQ  in  Imt  pretty  fcot,  did  iIiakB  handt 
Paul  onoe  more — ^and  the  look  and  the  act  gave  that  young  gentle- 
luaii  wonderful  comfort  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

Meautinie  the  Reverend  Cyprian  Heywood  had  decided  upon  his 
cour»e,  and  was  making  for  Acheron  Square.  He  had  resolved  upon 
a  coalition. 

Lord  Hookbury  was,  of  course,  an  excellent  Protestant,  and  too 
firm  in  his  own  theological  convictions  to  be  afraid  lest  the  aocbm- 
plibhed  Jesuit  should  Kuoceed  in  converting  him  to  the  old  faith.  He 
hud  not  slain  tlie  lion  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolt  He  had  not 
rmiiUed  all  Mr.  8elwvu*s  efforts  to  make  him  comprehend  that  uuh 
rality  wab  a  duty,  to  l>e  shaken  from  the  religion  of  his  fathers  by  a 
Catholic  polemic  At  least  we  will  hope  that  such  were  his  thougnta 
whun,  ou  receiving  Hey  wood's  card,  he  instantly  accorded  audience  to 
thul  dangerous  purbou. 

Tliey  had  met  in  society  two  or  three  times  since  our  story  com- 
menced, and  Lord  Kookbuiy's  general  history  was  very  well  known 
to  the  priebt  Of  Heywood,  the  earl  knew  little,  but  to  look  at  the 
Jesuit  was  to  receive  a  favorable  impression  of  him,  and  Lord  Rook- 
bury  had  a  conviction  that  he  could  read  a  man  at  a  glance.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  was  more  frequently  right  than  most  men  who  belieft 
they  have  any  such  patent 

The  usual  introductoiy  gossip  of  the  day  was  exchanged,  m  a 
couple  of  fencers  deliver  the  thrusts  of  the  salute,  before  Sdlinff  oo 
guard,  and  then  Heywood  at  once  dropped  into  attitude,  and  tJang 
the  moment  when  the  earl  had  laughed — I  almost  wrote  heartily-* 
at  a  repartee  of  the  priest's,  said — 

^  Hut  it  is  time,  my  lord,  that  I  should  explain  the  reasons  of  my 
intruding  upon  you.** 

**  1  had  rather  not  hear  them,"*  said  the  earl,  ^  because  they  are 
entirely  unneceasary.  I  am  more  obliged  to  you  for  that  story  than 
I  can  tell  you,  and  if  you  were  a  deigyman  who  had  come  to  aik 
me  for  one  of  my  livings,  I  should  teU  you  that  your  business  waa 
done.  But  I  suppose  we  have  not  succeeded  in  regaining  you  to  the 
fold  }  Or  have  you  any  such  idea — because  I  can  give  you  a  letter 
to  almost  any  of  tlie  bishops,  if  you  want  your  scruples  remoTed. 
l>ou*t  look  skeptical,  and  as  if  I  were  recommending  quack  medicine 
— 1  have  known  very  surprising  cases.** 

**  The  result  a  cure  T  said  I&y  wood,  laughing.  ^  No,  such  is  noi 
my  ambition,  at  this  moment,  at  any  rate.  I  rear  I  must  bore  jour 
lordhhip  with  a  fact  or  two.** 

**As  distinguislied  from   the  assertions  of  theology.     What  an 
irreverent  sentiment,  Mr.  Heywood!     However,  pray  proceed,  and 
be  assured  that  I  shall  not  {{e  bored  with  any  thin^  you  am  sa  ^f^M^ 
M  to  tell  me.** 
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He^wood  bowetl  slightly  and  went  od. 

la  the  guBrdiao  of  a  joung  Catholic  lady,  a  Mi»  Trerelyan, 
mate  Tour  lordship  may  possibly  haT«  heard." 
e  of  the  family  who  liMt  the  Aspen  Court  estates,  in  the  suit 
h  the  Wilnulons,  1  suppose,"  said  the  earl,  who  was  sitting  in  ibo 
I  chair  whereio  be  had  spoken  to  Cariyon  about  "  the  ptiest  and 
*ive"  bting  regpoQsible  for  the  condition  of  little  Amy. 
.^^  have  heard  of  her  T'  urged  Heynood.     "Potaibly  ihroo^ 
[.  Bernard  Carlyon  I" 

ruber  whether  he  ever  menUoned  the  young  lady's 
ot  Is  he  interested  in  her  )  In  that  case  I  sup- 
i  I  forestall  your  revelation  by  supposing  that,  as  her  guardian, 
come  to  ask  me  wbai  I  liiiok  of  the  young  gentleman's  proa- 
s,  w!iit:!i  I  have  foiwarded  a  good  deaJ."  It  is  needlees  to  remark 
tiie  earl  supposed  notbitig  of  the  kind. 

I  have  uo  Eudi  objet;!,"  replied  the  priest.     "I  was  aware  that 

1  had  bt^n  very  kind  lo  Mr.  Carlyon,  but  I  bad  supposed  that  a 

ich  I  hinted  tbe  other  night — at  Lady  RotLerhithe'a,  I 

Ink — had  iofluenced  your  patronage," 

'>li,  you  fancied  that  /"  said  the  enri,  with  an  affectation  erf  sur- 

"  Nuthtag  of  the  kind,     I  thought  bim  an  able  and  a  merito- 

liited  bin),  and  he  has  vindicated  my  jodg- 
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"Defeited  defendants  do  not  mako  that  a  practice,  I  hate  heud,** 
said  Lord  Rookbury.  ^  But  it  would  have  given  a  livelier  color  to 
their  dissatisfactioD  if  thej  had  appealed,  and  had  been  beaten  through 
our  House  before  giving  in." 

^  That  may  be,"  said  Uey  wood,  not  desirous  to  meet  the  qneelion 
conveyed  in  the  remark,  ^  but  such  was  not  the  course  they  were  ad- 
vised to  take.  Well,  the  successful  parties  took  possession,  .^i.  ysre 
they  ar«."  «  -^  ' 

"^And  there,  I  suppose,  they  are  likely  to  remain,"  said  Lord 
Rookbury. 

**  Unless  your  lordship  turns  them  out,"  said  the  priest 

**  A  singular  observation,"  replied  L<Nxi  Rookbury.  There  waa  a 
pause  of  some  momenta,  but  as  it  was  clearly  Uey  wood's  turn  to  speak, 
he  said,  at  last — 

^  Wti  have,  I  believe,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Wilmslow 
story,  thus  far." 

^  My  dear  Mr.  Heywood,"  said  the  earl,  "•  I  will  once  more  repeat 
to  you  that  I  propose  to  be  frank,  and  therefore  I  beg  to  object  to  my 
beinff  a»ked  to  give  information,  instead  of  my  receiving  it,  aa  waa 
kindly  proposed  at  the  outset." 

"*!  will  spare  your  lordsliip  the  trouble,"  said  the  other.  "The 
present  holder  of  Aspen  Ck>urt  is  a  profligate  spendthrift — I  woukl 
apologize  to  you  for  applying  such  words  to  your  friend,  but  I  see  that 
it  is  unne<*essary.  You  are  supplying  him  with  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  sake  of  securing  a  hold  upon  the  estate,  and,  in  order,  as  you 
hoped,  to  gain  tlie  wife  s  assent  to  •<fear  scheme,  you  made  a  proposal 
of  marriage  to  one  of  the  daughcera,  which,  I  presume  I  may  say, 
you  had  as  much  idea  of  ever  fulfilling  as  I  have  of  asking  for 
another  of  the  young  ladies." 

**  You  have  taken  some  pains  to  inform  yourself  of  facts,  and 
shown  some  ingenuity  in  aiguing  from  them,  Mr.  Heywood,"  said  tha 
earl.     *^  Do  you  expect  me  to  say  more  T 

*"  Allow  uk)  to  proceed,  m^  brd,  because  at  the  present  stage  my 
observations  sound  very  like  impertinence." 

*"  At  least,"  said  the  Eari  of  Rookbury. 

*"  I  do  not  des|>air  of  having  them  excused,"  said  the  nriest  *'Toiir 
lordship  has,  I  beg  to  say,  been  throwing  away  a  good  deal  of  money, 
from  the  simple  circumstance  that  you  are  unaware  of  the  real  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Wilmslow.  You  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  owner  of 
the  estates,  when,  in  fiict,  they  have  long  since  passed  from  him,  he 
being  merely  the  puppet  of  the  wealthy  attorney,  who  gained  the 
suit  for  him,  Mr.  Molesworth." 

**  Soroose,  Mr.  Heywood,  that  I  were  at  least  as  well  informed  upon 
this  suD|ect  aa  you  appear  to  be." 

*«  Mj  loffd^  you  were  not  a  mxn^Lia  ago.   X«a\xMiA.^^^^'*^»«*-'^ 


n  the  tnith  from  Bernard  CarlyoD,  but  yoa  did  not  m 

Dtinued,  for  the  earl  deeiueiJ  ii  necessary  to  pnt  on  ft  fieroa 

,  "  1  merely  observed   that  you  were  ae  aDBacc«sftil  as  myself 

I  before  you  knew  Mr.  Citrljou  I  h*l  mjself  eodeavored,  by  every 

IS,  to  get  him  (o  divulge  what  1  fun  assured  it  well  kuowo  to 

Fooh  !"  said  Heynood,  whose  perfect  fe&rleGaness  was  one  at 

i  beat  points,  "  any  simulatioa  of  anger  at  heanDg  the  Initb  is  ud- 

o(  your  lordship's  intellect.     We  are  alone,  and  1  am  a  cle^y- 

If  we  are  to  play  a  fare*,  I  throw  up  my  pan."     And  Se 

§:aker's  noble  features  showed  something  of  the  cootempt  ha  fdt  for 

e  hypocrisy.  , 

'he  ettrl  looked  hard  at  him  for  some  momenta,  and,  aa  if  he  were 
lilly  playing  the  tkrce  spoken  of,  the  words,  "  peer  of  the  realm  " — 
Jishonorable devices" — "■  unworthy  motives" — "  imputations  borne  in 
—came  &om  his  li))S  mechanically.  Then,  suddenly  reoover- 
latural  manner,  he  said  shortly,  and  almost  sDappisblj — 
J"  Supposing  all  s:^id  which  ought  to  be  said,  and  whidi  1  reMtra 
tight  to  say,  what  next  V 

J"  Ah  r  said  Heywood,  but  without  betraying  any  other  evidenca 
I satisfaclioo.     "The  next  thing  is  this.     Miss Trevetyan's  fiienda 
I  length  obtaiued  infurniiition  which  will  enable  them  once 
T  behtdf     1  purjKisely  use  guarded  words.     But  they 
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^  Became,**  ssid  Hejwood,  unfwoToked,  profokiiigM  was  the  tone, 

**  vour  lordship  has  set  your  heart  upon  Aspen  Court.*' 

''*And  if  I  havo,"  said  the  earl,  arro^Dtly,  **  you  may  be  well 
sure,  my  dear  Mr.  Htiywood,  Uiat  I  shall  attain  m^  object,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  Catholic  clergymen,  sane  or  otherwise,  needy  heiresses, 
aud  dishonest  attorneys." 

*'  Your  lordship*s  tone  is  unlucky »**  said  Heywood,  with  a  calm 
hauteur^  Iua  magnificent  eyes  fixed  full  on  Lord  Rookbury^s  face.  "  If 
I  needed  other  evidence  than  I  possess  that  you  have  not,  in  Tulffar 
phrase,  a  leg  to  stand  on,  I  should  find  it  in  the  irritation  which  I 
nave  caused  by  telling  you  what  you  did  not  know.  Even  your 
lordship^s  Hilminible  self-command,  proof  against  minor  ansaultSi 
such  as  imputations  on  your  straightforward  dealing,  and  trifies  of  that 
kind,  gives  way  at  tlie  discovery  that  you  have  lost  your  money,  lost 
it,  too,  to  such  a  coarse  bungler  as  Henry  Wilmslow.^ 

'*  Well,  sir,*^  said  the  earl,  '^  I  am  an  old  man,  and  you  are  a  priest, 
so  we  will  not  exchange  sarcasms.  What  is  it  that  you  have  to  pro- 
pose to  me  ?*^ 

**  I  propose  to  hear  what  your  lordship  means  to  do  to  recover  the 
money  you  have  lost." 

^  Really.  But,  oven  supposing  that  I  had  advanced  and  had  lost 
money,  the  rest  seems  to  be  my  affair." 

^  Lntirely,  and  if  your  lonlship  signifies  to  me  that  such  is  the 
way  in  which  you  regard  it,  I  have  onl?  to  thank  you  for  a  very 
agreeable  inteniew,  and  to  wish  you  goori  morning." 

Lord  Rookbur}'  saw,  first,  that  he  had  been  driven  into  a  ru/cCt- 
«ar,  by  the  superior  generalship  of  the  Jesuit,  or  rather  by  his  superi- 
or res4jurce^  and  siH^ondly,  that  it  was  not  of  the  least  use  for  him  to 
fly  into  another  rage.  So,  as  wise  politicians  always  do,  he  accepted 
tiie  situation,  and  replied — 

**  We  have  said  so  much  that  we  may  as  well  say  a  little  more. 
What  you  have  state<l  as  to  my  connection  with  the  Wilmslovrs  is 
known  to  too  many  people  for  it  to  be  worth  my  while  to  contradict 
you,  exc«*pt  tliat  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  you  have  been  misin- 
formed an  to  the  relations  between  myself  and  the  eldest  Miss  Wilms** 
low,  a  subject,  however,  with  which  you  can  have  no  concern.  Your 
|K>sition  and  character  are  sufiicieut  guarnnteo  to  me  tliat,  in  regard 
to  the  ownership  of  Aspen  G^urt,  you  believe  what  you  assert,  and  I 
have  infonnation  of  my  own  upon  the  same  subject.  Possibly  I  have 
advanced  my  money  in  spite  of  the  circumstances  to  which  yoa 
allude." 

A  bridge  of  gold  for  a  flying  enemy,  thought  Heywood.  ^  Then  I 
mistake,**  he  said,  **  in  supposing  that  you  would  oliji*rt  to  some  more 
negotiable  security  than  the  Ixjnds  of  Mr.  WilmsU»w.** 

"*  I  am  not  M>  uobusiocsa-Uke,"  Mikd  \X>m  ^twX^^  Vvc.  N^saVciwm  "^hb^ 
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s  &re  better  than  ^^ood  onco.  Huij 
.  LoniloD  banker  of  undeniable  sanctity  and  unimpeachable  dnb 
iwsers,  reflci^ts,  as  he  comes  trom  chapel  on  Suoday,  that  some  billa 
his  ^le  will  probably  bo  paid  on  Monday,  and  oihen  oertainlT 
II — the  former  being  bills  wbich  he  knows  are  genuine,  and  the 
latter  being  bills  whiiib  he  knows  are  forgerieo,  and  which  the  partie* 
ho  brougbt  tbeni  to  him  lire  aware  he  received  as  such.  Forged 
ills  are  taken  up  to  the  hour."' 

"  I  am  anare  that  such  things  are  specks  upon  that  splendid  system 
r  morais  called  commerce,"  $aid  Heywood,  **  but  I  do  not  see  the 
bonneciion  of  the  ease  you  describe  and  Wilmslow's.      Does  he 

[  hope   not,"  said   the  earl ;    "  but,  though  he  b  my  (tiend,  1 
f  cannot  say.     Thai,  however,  was  not  what  1  aieant ;  but  let  it 
Vou  propose  logiie  me  a  better  security.     What  do  you  wish 
0  do  for  you  (" 
"  To  fight  our  battle,"  said  the  priest,  quietly. 

"To  regain  Aspen  Court  for  the  young  Catholic  lady.     Well, your 
proposal  is  bold  and  considerate,  if  you  beiiere — " 
"  That  your  lordship  deares  lo  obtain  the  estate  i" 

isiderale,  if  your  lordship  will  grant  two  propostiot 
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to  jou  before  yoa  are  asked  to  take  a  step.  We  hafe  MNne  of  the 
fint  lawyers  in  the  countiy  among  ua,  and  the  best  adTice  is  at  yoar 
dispora)/^ 

^  When  shall  you  be  prepared  with  such  details  ?** 
^  This  is  Tuesday — on  Thursday,  after  the  post  is  in.** 
^  Will  you  see  me  here  on  that  daj,  say  at  tweWe  f     I  will  give 
you  my  answer  then." 

And  so  stood  the  appointment  But  Ueywood  was  hardly  out  of 
the  square  before  £x>rd  Rookbory  had  rung  for  the  **  Court  Goidei*' 
had  sworn  a  dozen  ugly  oaths  because  it  was  not  the  latest  edilio^ 
and  had  looked  out  the  address  of  Messrs.  Moleeworth  and  Penkridge. 


^•» 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

8IGK8. 

Thb  earPs  letter  to  Henry  Wilmslow  procured  for  Mr.  Rockbrodc 
and  Bernard  Carlyon  as  gracious  a  recc'ption  at  Aspen  Court  as  the 
Ambassador's  nature  could  accord,  and  the  phynician  was  at  once 
presented  to  Mrs.  Wilmslow  and  the  young  ladies.  The  character 
which  Lord  Rookbury  had  assigned  to  Lim,  in  the  introductory  letter, 
was  not  very  precisely  explain^ ;  but  Henry's  impression  was,  that 
Rockbrook  was  some  kind  of  landscape  gardener,  whose  mission  waa 
to  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  various  improvements  which  the  earl 
had  from  time  to  time  suggested.  It  was,  however,  Wiliuslow*s  cue 
to  be  as  civil  as  possible,  but  to  ask  no  questioa^  But  his  mind  waa 
peqtlexed  to  understand  why  Carlyon  should  have  ai*oompanied  the 
earl's  emissary' ;  and  the  endent  intimacy  of  his  two  visitois  somewhat 
provokuil  him. 

The  ladies  were  all  at  home,  an<i  Carlyon  was  received  by  three  of 
them  with  their  usual  cordiality ;  nor  would  a  stranger's  eye  have  d^ 
tected  in  Kate's  more  reserved  feeling  and  cokler  smile  any  thing 
more  than  the  difference  of  external  manner  often  found  among  sislen 
whose  feelings  are  in  unison.  Even  Bernard  himself  did  not  notice 
that  Kate  took  some  care  not  to  be  left  in  ttte-a-tite  convenatioo 
with  him ;  for  it  was  by  adroitly  bringing  one  or  other  of  her  listen 
to  her  side,  rather  than  by  leaving  him,  that  she  avoided  any  possible 
confidences.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  sharpnugfated,  bal 
that  the  errand  on  which  he  had  oome  tuivMi  \3da  ^nsx^ssSv.  ^>b^ 
thov^ghta  in  another  directioiL 
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e  Iratellen  bad  come  down  by  the  nigfat-mail  train,  and  reMthed 
ftpen  Court  in  lime  for  the  family  breakfast.  Mr.  Kockbrook  hadt 
refore,  an  opponuoity  of  leisurely  observing  tlie  conditioD  of  A.my. 
I  tras,  Hs  usual,  bv  her  moUier's  side,  to  which  ^e  Mem«d  to 
x^casiooally  laying  her  fxir  head  back  upon  Mrs.  WilmrfoVa 
r.  and  etincing  n  lassitude  from  which  she  evidently  aKMised 
Breelf  by  effort  wlien  the  old,  merrv  spirit  came  over  her,  and  sho 
Huld  not  re^st  the  pleasure  of  launcLbg  a  little  playful  taunt  at  her 
^ad  B«manl.  His  risit  pleased  and  excited  her ;  and  it  was  plain 
fbim,  sod  lo  Mr.  R<:>ckbrook,  iliAt  her  mother  and  EistetB  were  eur- 
an  uDwoDt«d  dispUy  of  ifHriia  on  the  child's  part.  Tha 
«  lighted  up  with  inerriment,  and  the  brown  curls  waved  a> 
answer  was  given ;  but  the  exdlement  was  as  transitory  ■■ 
|usuh1.  Rockbrook,  after  a  searching  glance  or  two,  seemed  lo  ob- 
e  Amy  no  longer,  and  conversed  during  the  rest  of  the  breakftat 
|th  Mrs.  Wilinalow,  to  whose  ear  his  grave  and  kind  vtnoe  came 
relcome  toue,  reminding  her  of  days  when  she  beaid  such 
«  seldom. 

ouversution  turned  upon  foreign  travel,  of  which  the  phyai- 
Kn  hud  seen  a  good  deal,  nnd  spoke  well  and  pointedly,  neither  at- 
■npting  10  siartlL-  bv  paradoxical  stories,  nor  su&^eding  in  Wing 
I  quotations  from  road-books — the  two  accomplishments  which  make 
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The  breakfkst  over,  H  wm  propoeed  that  the  whole  JMuty  thoiild  stroll 
through  the  garden  and  grounds  around  the  house.  Wilmslow,  with 
his  Uj^ual  attention  to  the  proprieties  of  life,  begged  to  be  excused,  hav- 
ing something  important  to  attend  to,  and  his  excuses  were  received  so 
easily,  that  he  had  no  particular  reason  to  feel  much  complimented. 
He  departed,  and  the  ladies  arranged  to  meet  Mr.  Rockbrook  and 
Carlyon  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  mean  time  Bernard  offered  to  show 
his  friend  the  fine  old  hall.  llockbrook*s  survey  was  soon  made — the 
portraits  had  little  attraction  for  him,  and  he  vouchsafed  slight  atten- 
tion to  the  swords  and  carabines  and  pikes — but  over  the  quaint  and 
disordered  old  clock,  with  its  various  contrivances  for  indicating  all 
kinds  of  things,  but  every  one  disarranged,  and  in  the  barometer  wnich 
had  once  run  ro&nd  it  like  a  great  re<l  vein,  but  was  now  bloodless, 
the  physician  lingered  with  some  interest  It  was  a  machine  out  of 
sorts,  and  amid  such  machinery  lay  his  business,  llie  clock's  pl«M 
was  near  the  large  red  curtain  which  covered  the  opening  leading  to 
the  interior  of  the  house,  and  Bernard,  who  had  awaited  Rockbrook^ 
leasure  to  speak  as  to  Amy,  was  about  to  conduct  him  to  the  garden 
y  that  way,  when  the  physician  stopped  him. 

*^  I  would  give  sometning  for  this  affair,**  he  said.  '^I  suppose  tbej 
would  not  part  with  it," 

^  Cure  little  Amy,  and  the  house  is  yours  from  hearthstone  to  roof- 
tree,"  said  Carlyon. 

**  There  was  no  use  in  bringing  me  down,"  said  ths  physician, 
gravel  v. 

^  What  r*  said  Bernard,  agitated,  despite  the  preparation  he  had  re- 
ceived in  his  interview  with  Lord  Rookbury.     ^  Is  the  case  hopeless  t** 

^  She  is  dying  under  their  eyes — and  rapidly.  My  dear  Ikmard,  . 
if  I  could  lay  my  hand  upon  this  machinery,  and  at  a  touch  call  it  I 
into  instant  and  fiarmonious  action,  it  would  not  be  such  a  miracle  as 
my  prolonging  that  child*s  life  for  two  months.  If  her  mother — what 
a  dear,  good  woman  that  is,  Bernard  ! — if  she  is  blind  to  the  state  of 
thing^  it  is  wonderful,  but  one  sees  such  wonders  in  the  course  of 
practice.     I  doubt  whether  she  Ought  to  be  told." 

**  Ye^  she  ought,"  said  Carlyon  slowly.     "Poor,  dear  little  Amy." 

*^  Ah,  you  love  the  child  ?  You  have  known  her  f  Yes,  she  might 
easily  become  very  dear  to  one.  Bah  1  do  not  be  ashamed  of  tears  in 
your  eyes." 

**  I  am  not,"  said  Bernard,  miietly.  **  But,  as  I  said,  Mrs.  Wilms- 
low  must  be  informed  of  this.  I  came  down  to  do  it,  but  as  we  talked, 
and  you  spoke  of  strange  cures,  I  seemed  to  acquire  hope  that  I  might 
be  sparifd  the  work." 

^  The  only  fitting  person  to  break  such  news  to  a  mother  is  her 
husband,"  said  the  jihysician ;  **  but  as  to  ioUiMsilx^  w^  ^  ^^Q^:^  >i^ 
that  ooaiM^  shooting,  stupid  fcftom    -^ 
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"  If  be  bail  a  spark  of  feeiiDg,"  said  Bernard,  "  I  would  almost  riak 
1  ri^ — she  has  tx^D  his  wife  for  veare,  and  her  sense  is  deadenad 
what  wu  feel  go  offensive.  But  lie  hat  no  heart,  aiul,  in  «lioi^ 
■Qry  Wilmsiow  is  a  braW," 
I  Ad<1  Htnry  Wilmslow,  Baulking  within  twelve  inches  of  tbo  speak- 
Bts,  ground  his  t«e[h  viuiou!>ly  on  the  other  ^de  of  the  curuun. 

'  tiow  ihe  pain  it  will  givu  you,  Carlyon,"  eajd  bis  friend.     "I 

«  uttusiotntrd  lu  deal  with  such  revelations,  and  from  feeliw 

Liuewhiit  less  acutely  than  youreel(|  I  shall  be  able  to  break  the  int^ 

■B  cautiously.     Vou  had  better  let  me  do  it.'' 

"So  it  shall  bi^,  then,"  said  Bernard, sorrowfully.     ''Ah!  there  tb^ 


D  the  fronL 

J  "  I  shall   not  speak 

■alk,"  »iid  the  ]>h_vsici. 


igoo 


Mrr%  Wilmslow  on  the  subject  duHog  our 
"unless  a  very  favorable  opportunity  offen, 
coe.  I  shall  rather  undeavor  to  understand  her 
racier  a  little,  niid  tlien  I  shall  bettor  see  in  wlwt  way  lo  caII  her 
nlion  lo  her  daughter's  condition." 

Her  character  is  on  the  surlkce,"  said  Bernard,  "and  b  told  in 
words — duty  and  affection." 

Possibly  you  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Rockbrook,  "  but  I  thiol: — at 
t,  it  is  equally  (tos^ble — that  there  may  be  something  beneath  the 
irlace.     Hotvi-ver,  let  us  juiu  them,  and,  as  far  as  yon  can,  leave  h«r 
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slight  to  the  Rtrange,  wild,  cold-blooded  crimes  which  pollute  the  half- 
peopled  hamlet,  or  the  si^Jircelv-peopled  valley.  The  rustic  broods  in 
stupid  malignity  and  illation  over  his  wrongs  and  hates,  and  sud- 
denly commits  a  deed  whose  ferocity  is  only  equalled  by  the  perpe- 
trator's idiotism  in  expecting  to  escape  undetected.  He  has  forgot^ 
ten,  in  a  stagnant  life,  that  keen  eyes  and  quick  brains  will  be  on  his 
track,  and  he  indulges  in  a  revel  of  passion  or  revenge  of  which  the 
town  criminal  seldom  dreams.  But  I  did  not  mean  to  go  so  low. 
Look  at  the  class  of  bad  and  hateful  men  who  do  not  come  into  the 
criminal  list,  but  who  are,  notwithstanding,  pointed  at  by  the  finger 
of  society.  Take  the  gambler,  the  libertine,  the  drunkard,  the  domes- 
tic tyrant — worst,  because  capable  of  inflicting  most  misery,  of  the 
four.  Contrast  the  city  and  the  country  profligate  in  action ;  both 
are  outraging  the  real  laws  of  God  and  the  sham  laws  of  men — and 
so  &r  are  equal  in  their  tuq)itude.  But  if  one  adds  to  this  a  yiolation 
of  the  instinct  we  call  decency,  it  will  be  the  dweller  among  the  green 
trees,  and  the  quiet  fields,  and  by  the  bright  river — tlie  heaven-made 
locality  of  the  poet 

Panlon  for  the  digression ;  but  we  may  remember  tliat  a  long  time 
ago,  we  had  a  sort  of  hope  that  Henry  Wilmslow  would  have  im- 
proved, in  the  absence  of  temptation,  and  in  the  society  of  his  wife 
and  innocent  daughters. 

He  went  up  to  his  room,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  most  evil  state  of 
mind.  He  had  heard  that  his  child  must  die.  This  news  would,  per- 
haps, have  tnmbled  him  once,  at  the  time  that  his  pretty  little  Amy  was 
his  plaything,  and  one  that  ever)'body  admired ;  but  tho«)  days  were 
long  pasL  There  was  as  complete  an  estrangement  between  himself 
and  his  children  as  the  duty  their  mother  had  taught  them  permitted. 
I  doubt  if  her  fatherV  lips  had  touched  Amy^s  for  months.  I  hope 
not.  She  anri  her  sisters  were  glad  to  escape  from  his  presence,  from 
his  ill-<*onditioned  scofiing,  his  swearing,  and  his  hard,  unkind  man- 
ner ;  and  he  CHre«l  nothing  for  them.  What  he  had  heard  about  Amy, 
therefore,  gave  him  no  pain.  But  he  hml  heard  what  S4*emed  to  him' 
(if  much  more  iin})ortance.  He  learned  that  a  secn>t  had  \teen  kept 
from  him,  a  deception  practised,  and  that  Jiis  pation  and  friend  had 
taken  his  special  enemy  into  league  to  pass  ofl*  a  doctor  as  a  landscape- 
eanlener;  and  when  Wilmslow  imagined  that  his  own  interests  were 
being  studied,  the  only  thing  in  question  was  the  state  of  a  sick  girL 
Iniured,  therefore,  and  insulted,  Henry  Wilmslow  at  once  declared  him- 
self Added  to  this,  with  the  proverbial  ill-fortune  of  listeners,  ho  had 
heaixi  the  ooartly  physician,  who  had  not  passed  an  hour  in  his  com- 
pany, declare  him  a  coane,  stupid  fellow ;  and  the  judgment  had  been 
confirmed  by  Carlyon,  who  had  called  him  a  hearties  bcM^i^  ^'KV«n 
go  away  (nm  my  table,**  said  the  XmbniiiAot^^Ox  i.  ^^^^^^^^vZ^ 
of  me  m  tiuA  maiioar.**     And  then  Via  V»gjMkU>  ^Ta^\s»»^^%^«'^"*^ 
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;  bung  one  of  the  oonntry  enjoyments  whicfa  he  had  learned 

wLil»,  Mr«.  Wilmslow  and  the  party  below  prooeeded  oq  their 
^Ir.  Rockbrook,  as  he  had  proposed,  keeping  near  to  Jan&  and 
I  endeavoring'  to  draw  away  the  girla  out  of  ear-ahot.  Amy, 
I  placed  herself  upon  his  otid  at  onoe,  s:iyiiig  that  the  was  glid 
turn  to  the  path  of  hi^i  iluiy  to  her,  and  that  shv  waa 
orlook  the  past,  and  treat  him  as  one  of  the  ftunily. 
aa  glad  to  hear  what  SerDai<d  had  to  wy ;  but  Kat«,  ex- 
nmoned  by  her  dsters  to  be  told  aomethiRg  which  had 
Ji  ihein,  lingMreil  by  her  mother's  wde,  and  somewhat  im[>eded 
litiou^  aiivauce  by  which  the  physician  dedgned  to  win  the  coa- 
J  of  tin.  Wilmslow.  They  went  over  the  ga^dea^  Bernard, 
I  heavy  heart,  endeavoring  to  entertain  bi«  companions,  and  al- 
ii every  step  reminded  of  bis  minion  by  the  clin)!;iDg  and  depen- 
'  a  which  the  frail  form  of  poor  Amy  rested  upon  his  arm. 
ourse  of  their  walk  they  visited  the  grass-grown  garden  in 
r  of  the  house  ;  and,  as  they  entered  it.  Amy  pointed  oat  u> 
d  the  statue  of  Phocion. 

1  look  at  that  quite  comfortably  now,  Bernard,"  abe  aaJd ; 
[  only  broke  myself  into  doing  so  by  often  coming  oat  hero 
'  ''e  Emmy  and  Kate  thought  1  was  asleep,  and  accuHonuDg 
t.  Even  now  there  are  times  when  I  fancy  (he  statue  tooka 
at  me.  Do  you  remember  my  horror  at  it  on  the  great 
n  day  f" 

■>  forget  all  about  it."  said  Carlyoo.  "  and  I  hoped  you 
'"e  should  (< 
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odIj  have  tried  to  dispel  her  iboliah  thoc^t  with  a  jest,  but  his  lips 
refused  to  otter  one.     She  talked  idly,  but  she  was  dying. 

"  Vou  do  not  speak — ^you  do  not  ask  me  what  my  sign  was  T  the 
poor  child  went  on.  ^  I  have  not  told  the  girls ;  but  you  have  a 
right  to  know,  beitau^e  you  took  the  skeleton  down  and  sat  in  its 
ciiair.  Well,  I  know  that  you  pulled  it  all  to  pieces,  and  tied  all  the 
bones  up  in  a  tight  bundle,  and  locked  them  up  in  one  of  the  old 
closets ;  but  all  that  did  not  prevent  its  giving  me  a  sigi^  when  I 
needed  one.  I  went  in  one  dav,  shut  the  door,  and  stood  exaotly 
where  I  was  when  we  first  .viw  tLe  apparition.  There  was  a  sileDoe 
for  a  minute,  and  then  all  the  bones  in  the  closet  began  to  rattle." 

"*  My  darling  child,*'  said  Bernard,  passiouately,  ^  you  mutt  not 
talk  so  wildly.  There  is  not  a  bone  of  the  skeleton  left  in  the  house. 
I  packed  it,  as  you  say,  and  threw  it  into  the  closet  for  the  moment, 
but  when  I  left  Aspen  Court,  I  took  it  away  with  me  to  London.** 

*'That  is  strange,  Bernard,'*  she  said,  looking  up  with  a  smile. 
**  Are  you  quite  sure  T 

^  Dear  child,  quite  sure.  I  had  it  put  together  again  by  a  medioal 
friend,  and  it  hangs  in  his  room,  near  Cavendish  Square.** 

^  Then  it  must  be  some  other  skeleton  that  made  me  the  nga^ 
Bernard,  and  we  did  not  half  search  the  room.    That  is  very  sad. 

**  My  dearest  Amy,  you  must  believe  what  I  tell  you.  There  is 
no  skeleton  within  miles  of  i\spen  Court** 

"*  Bernard,  you  are  very  good  to  me  generally,  though  rather  ne- 
glectful, but  I  shall  scold  you  if  you  tell  stories.  Tltere  is  our  church 
with  dozens  of  them  lying  about,  just  under  our  feet,  especially  the 
poor  little  child's,  whom  the  wicked  woman  frightened  to  death,  and 
which  they  say  starts  about  in  its  little  grave  even  now,  while  her  spirit 
walks  about,  as  the  poor  thing  did  in  its  cot,  when  she  dressed  op 
horrid  figures  to  terrify  iL  I  mean  to  be  buried  close  to  that  chikl ; 
the  little  thing  will  be  quiet  when  I  am  there.** 

^  Have  you  told  this  to  mamma,  Amy  T  said  I^mard,  in  a  km 
voire. 

**  No.  She  is  not  strong,  dear  thing,  and  she  cannot  very  well 
bear  any  thing  startling.  Though  it  is  silly  of  people  to  be  startled 
at  skeletons ;  because,  if  Ahe  comes  to  think,  here  is  one  at  my  very 
elbow.  What,  starting  again!  I  mean  your  own,  of  couree.  Is  not 
a  skeleton  walking  about  wherever  anybody  walks  ?** 

Bernard  felt  that  the  presence  of  another  person,  who  should  di wt 
Amy  from  the  subject,  on  every  *phase  of  which  she  had  been  evi- 
dently brooding,  was  a  relief  he  must  have,  and  he  drew  her  towards 
the  others,  who  were  nearer  the  house. 

"*  Is  that — but  of  courae  it  is — the  Severn  in  the  distaiu:^  T  %aM^ 
Mr.  Rockbrook. 
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6  weir.  Katie,  dear,  felcli  (.he  telescope — I  think  it  is  in  the  Itbnir. 
I'rbere  nre  several  poinis  in  our  landsoApe  north  n  stranger's  notice,  it, 
a  loreigQ  traveller,  you  ciire  for  English  scenety,  Mr.  RockbrooL 
IWhy,  Amy,  darliug,  where  ia  all  your  color  gone !  Has  Bernard 
Ibeeu  telling  you  some  terrible  «tory  f 

I     "In  one  sen^  he  hns,  maimna;  liiat  ia, he  has  told  a  terrible  &Ise- 

Ihood,  but  he  is  peuiteat,  und  I  Ibrgive  him.     My  goodness,  what  ia 

'le  niBtter  with  Kal«f    Talk  of  color — she  is  as  white  as  a  ghoet." 

Kale  just  iheu  reappeared  from  the  house,  bringing  the  telescope, 

ad  afeuredly  justifying  Amy's  description.     She  was  evidently  miak- 

ling  a  desperate  struggle  at  self-eommand,  and  she  placed  the  glass,  as 

f  mechanically,  in  hor  mother's  hand. 

"  1 — 1  slipped,"  she  said,  "on  the  stairs.     I  an  not  at  all  hurt,  but 

Ishaken — friglitened.    It  is  nothing.    I  assure  yon,  it  is  nothing,  luam- 

Ima,"  she  said,  alfUost  impatiently,  under  Mrs.  Wilmslow'a  anaioDs 

|look.     Knte  stood  quite  still,  until,  her  assurances  apparently  salt^ring 

ir  mother,  the  latter  begun  to  point  out  the  features  in  the  landscape. 

lAmy  had  sat  down  u[>on  a  garden  seat.     Then  Kate,  to  Beraanfi 

liiurpriee,  laid  her  hand  on  liis  arm,  and  made  a  gesture  that  she  must 

Ispeak  to  lum  apart.     They  proceeded  a  few  aleps  from  the  rest  of  the 
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•i  than  one  word.     Is  that  a  doctor,  i 
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TOQ  from  Lord  Rookbuiy.    Jiut  come  and  hear  it — a  secret  from  the 
ladies." 

**  In deed,"  returned  Wilmalow,  looking  at  him  with  an  inso- 
lent scowl.  **'  r\\  hear  it  at  my  leisure,  Mr.  Secmtarj  Carljon,  sir. 
What  I  have  to  say,  is  what  this  gentleman  says  w^  a  mother  ought 
to  hear  from  her  husband.  I  believe  those  were  your  words,  sir.  I 
was  afraid  that  my  daughter  might  have  forestalled  me." 

**  Take  her  away,"  said  Bernard  to  Rockbrook. 

**  At  your  peril,  sir,"  shouted  Wilmslow,  seizing  his  wife  by  the  arm. 
**  I  have  only  to  inform  you,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  he  said,  in  a  drawling, 
malicious  voice,  ^  that  this  gentleman  is  a  London  doctor,  brought 
down  by  that  gentleman  to  see  your  youngest  daughter,  and  his  re- 
port is,  that  she  is  dying,  and  can't  live  two  months." 

All  eyes  turned  to  seek  Amy,  who  retained  her  seat  at  the  foot  of 
the  old  tree,  but  the  mother  was  the  first  to  clasp  her  in  her  arms. 

^  I  knew  it,"  said  Amy  quietly.  ^  I  thought  you  all  knew  it. 
Oh,  yes,  I  am  dying  f" 
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CHAPTER    XLVa 

'^AKD   TAU   MT   MILK   POR   OALL." 

Four  days  later,  Mrs.  Wilmslow  was  announced  to  Mr.  If  oleswortb, 
the  lawyer,  as  he  sat  in  his  office  in  London,  meditating  various  nut- 
ters, ond  among  them  the  probable  and  pocwible  results  of  a  curious 
inter%'iew  he  had  that  morning  had  with  the  Earl  of  liookbury. 

"*  Instantly,  of  course,"  said  Molesworth,  surprised,  and,  contranr 
to  his  usual  habit,  rising  and  coming  out  to  meet  his  client.  For  his 
custom  was  to  allow  his  visitors  to  enter  his  room  before  he  roste  to 
receive  them.  lie  thus  obtained,  under  the  somewhat  strong  liffhi 
which  fell  upon  the  door-way,  an  excellent  view  of  the  expreation 
upon  tJieir  fiices.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  this  view 
was  not  of  the  sliriitest  value — in  the  hundredth  it  might  afford  him 
a  hint,  and,  therefore,  like  a  practical  man,  Moleswortli  sacured  the 
one  chance  in  a  hundred. 

*"  My  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  he  said,  taking  her  two  hands  in  hit 
own,  in  token  of  his  exceeding  satis&ction,  and  bringing  her  into  tha 
n>om — **  this  if  an  unexpect^  pleasare.     At  home  to  nobodyN  0«le» 
ton,  and  nnnd  I  have  no  mmmm^  Via  «iMa^  ii^  ^^oa)^  ^'^'^''^^^^ 
peaiteot  potUr  ratiraL    *"  And  Imw  ix%  liX  ik*  tesx  \»9i^^^^M^\ 
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!■  with  the  fresh  air  of  Gloucestershire,  of  conns. 


ire  well — -the  younger  is  not,"  said  Jane  Wilms- 
nhich  one  disposes  of  a  question  asked  as  a  for- 

Snch  had  not  been  Jane  Wjjmslow's  habitual  way  of  replying  to 

any  inqiiiiy  about  her  children,  for  her  motherly  heart  had  lAken  a 

long  time  to  learn  that  any  one  who  knew  them  (jould  spoak  of  them 

■  quite   as   he  spoke    of   yesterday's  rain   or   to-day's   sunahiDe.     But 

Iber  tone  was  as  passionless  as  if  she  ware  answering  a  remark  on  the 

Iweather.     It  was  not  lost  upon  Moteswonh,  who  instaDtly  looked  at 

|her  with  attention,  and  waa  conscious  of  a  change  which  he  might 

have  found  it  difficult  to  detine.     It  was  not  that  the  fitce  was  sxd — 

he  had  often  been  it  much  sadder  when  the  poorwife  had  hastened  (t> 

him  tor  aid  fur  Wilmslow  in  his  daye  of  folly  and  diwipation.     But 

if  so  womanly  a  face  na  Jine's  could  be  conceived  to  have  hai'deiied, 

that  process  represeuieii  what,  as  it  seemed  to  the  lawver,  had  takea 

pine. 

Jane  bore  with,  rather  thao  listened  to,  his  iiappiness  at  hennng 
that  Emma  and  Kate  were  well,  with  his  sorrow  that  Amy  waa  ill, 
with  his  hope  for  tlie  continuance  of  Uie  one  slate  of  things  and  the 
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yoQ  were  the  loeer  hj  any  MBbUnoe  rendered  to  us  in  oor  diffionl- 


UOH." 


^'  I  do  not  see  what  she  is  driving  at,"  thought  Moleeworth. 
*'  Was  that  a  hint  that  she  understood  matters  f     Let  her  go  on." 

**  I  owe  you  much,"  continued  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  **  very  much." 

^  Do  not  fipeak  of  obligations,"  he  replied,  with  something  like  a 
touch  of  feeling :  **  I  have  always  found  pleasure  in  being  of  any  ser- 
vice to  you — and,  perhaps,"  he  added,  not  untruthfully,  ^  1  have  not 
been  a  loser  in  other  ways." 

^  I  know  that  you  have  not,"  returned  Jane,  quietly,  ^  and  that  if 
all  goes  on  according  to  your  wish,  you  will  be  a  laiger  gainer 
by  us." 

''  A  prelude  to  some  heavy  demand,"  said  the  attorney  to  himself. 
**  What  has  that  beast  in  the  country  been  doing  now !     Forging, 

Eerhape — he  is  too  great  a  coward  to  be  a  house-breaker.    Let  at 
ear.*' 

**  But  I  did  not  allude  to  money,"  said  Jane.  **  I  owe  you  my 
marriage." 

This  was  an  acknowledgment  which  Molesworth  had  certainly  not 
expected,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  looked  the  astonishmeot 
that  he  felt,  lie  had  been  silent  before,  from  choice,  but  he  now 
held  his  tongue  (rom  not  knowing  how  to  use  it  with  advantaoe, 
and  in  his  embarrassment  he  made  a  slight  bow,  which  might  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  any  thing. 

^  I  owe  you  my  marriage,"  repeated  Jane. 

*'  We — we  acted  as  we  thought  for  Uie  best,  at  the  time,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  the  lawyer,  comptjUed  to  speak.  ^  Things  did  not  take 
the  courae  we  had  hoped  they  would,  but  it  could  hardly  be  said  to 
be  our  fault,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  too  hUe  to  look  back.  We  dioiikl 
rather  make  the  beet  of  the  future." 

''  It  is  well,"  said  Jane,  ^  that  you  do  not  still  endeavor  to  per- 
suade me,  or  pretend  to  think  yon  can  persuade  me,  that  all  wat  for 
the  beHt,  and  that  in  introducing  and  recommending  to  me  a  hosbaad 
whom  you  knew  to  be  an  irretrievably  InuI  man,  you  were  doing  dm 
a  kiudovss.*' 

In  all  Jane  Wilmslow*s  troubled  life  Molesworth  had  never  heard 
her  so  speak  of  her  husband. 

*^  I  »«e,"  said  he,  ^  that  you  have  been  again  wounded— outraged 
— and,  under  such  circumstances,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  remind  yon 
that  you  use  unkind  language  towards  me.  I  deplore  your  marriage 
— I  have  not  ceased  to  do  so  for  many  a  long  day ;  and  I  think  I 
have  given  better  proof  than  mere  words  that  1  have  sought,  by  aa- 
sistiug  you  through  lite  (I  mention  it  only  because  you  com^  U\^ 
make  some  amenda  for  my  originai  enoc. 

^'Emrr  ie|wated  Jane^iQ  aVywvoioa.    ^^Ttw^  ^«^V*^  ^"^^^ 
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man  describes  his  having  doomed  a  woman  to  a  life  of  shame  and 
grief." 

"  One  word,"  said  Moleswonh,  in  whose  nature  the  instinct  of 
sympatliy  was  not  largely  developed,  in  comparison  with  that  of  self- 
defent*.  "  I  mjiy  admit  tiiat  I  was  wrong,  and  to  hlame,  in  the  mel- 
ancholy selection  1  assisted  vou  (o  mnko.  But  I  may  remind  tou 
tlial  husbands  are  not  forced  upon  ladies  in  England." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Wilinslow,  patiently.  "I  am  quite  awai'e  that 
you  did  nothing  wiiich  the  world  can  blame  you  for — indeed,  I  have 
often  imagined  you  telling  my  story,  and  making  out  a  complete 
proof  thuL  you  behaved  most  admirably,  to  the  best  of  your  knowl- 
edge and  judgment.  Your  own  oouscience  will  tel!  you  whether 
Jane  Tracy  would  ever  have  married  Henry  Wilinslow,  hiad  ber  friend 
Stephen  Moleawonh  permitted  her  to  know  what  he  knew  of  the 
husband  he  found  for  her.  Perhaps  yoiu-  own  conscience  will  tell 
you  why  such  a  man  was  chosen." 

"  It^"  said  Molesworth,  who  had  entirely  recovered  his  habitual 
calmness,  "  these  reproaches  are  to  lead  to  any  issue,  you  are  the  best 
judge  whether  they  are  likely  U>  promote  iu  You  cannot  make  me 
angry.  1  have  uu  right  to  t>e  angry  with  any  thing  which  oould  bll 
lips,  li'oin  wliich  I  never  heard  any  thing  so  bitter  fall  be- 
friend,  Jane,  and  I  will  do 
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and  If TB.  Wilmalow  gased  steadilj  at  him,  withoat  a  sign  of  de- 
precation. 

*'  It  is  easy,  I  know,''  she  said,  after  a  pause,  **  for  men  to  use  words 
at  which  one^s  very  soul  shudders.  I  have  heard  such  words  since 
my  marriage.  I  know  how  much  they  mean.  If  you  meet  roy  hus* 
band  in  the  street  this  afternoon,  you  will  shake  his  hand,  and  laugh 
when  you  part  with  hinu  I  should  not  blame  you — it  is  the  way  with 
men/* 

^  You  are  right,  Jane,"  said  Molesworth,  ^  quite  right.  Curses  are 
folly,  and  ask  folly.  But,'^  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  *'  we  can  do 
something  in  this  world — something — something."  And  he  rose  and 
gazed  intently  into  one  of  his  pictures  after  the  other,  seeing  no  line 
in  any  of  them — we  once  before  noticed  his  habit,  when  m  doabi. 
Jane  remained  silent  till  he  returned  to  his  chair.  He  looked  at  her 
for  some  moments,  and  then  he  said — 

^  Your  friend,  the  Earl  of  Rookbury,  sat  in  that  chair  two  hoort 
ago.  He  did  not  tell  me  a  word  of  his  sending  down  Carlyon  and 
the  surgeon." 

^  He  meant  it  in  kindness,"  said  Jane.  ^  Bernard  Carlyon,  who 
does  not  judge  him  indulgently,  assures  me  that  Lord  Rookborj 
showed  sincere  feelings  when  speaking  of  Amy.  But  wronff  never 
comes  right.  They  told  us  a  falsehood,  Mr.  Rockbrook  deceived  uii 
and  you  have  heard  of  the  miserable  end  of  the  story.  They  should 
have  written  to  me,  and  let  me  know  the  truth.  I  could  have  borne 
it  so,  and  then  the  frightful  shock  would  have  been  spared  me.  But 
my  suffering  is  nothing.  It  is  no  thought  of  that  which  brings  me 
to  town  to-day.  I  now  stand  between  my  children  and  their  nther, 
and  for  their  sake  I  am  here." 

**  You  have  some  proposition  of  yoor  own  f  I  will  assist  yoa  to 
the  utmost  in  carrying  it  out,  unless  I  can  suggest  a  better." 

^  Mr.  Molesworth,  I  am  utteriy  helpless.  I  have  not  even  the 
strength  which  knowledge  of  my  position  gives.  I  do  not  know  at 
this  instant  whether  Aspen  Court  is  yours,  mine,  or — another's,"  taid 
Jane,  checking  herself. 

^  Or  Lord  Kookbury's,  you  mean,"  said  Molesworth.  ^  You  8ue> 
pect,  if  you  do  not  know,  what  is  going  on.  I  have  not  been  alto- 
gether blind  to  iL     But  let  me  hear  you  to  the  end." 

^  You  have  supplied  me  with  the  means  of  living— of  late  you 
have  done  so  libenuly,"  said  Jaae,  **  but  whether  we  are  rich  or  poor, 
whether  your  supplies  are  our  right  or  your  charity,  I  have  no  means 
of  knowinff*"' 

**  You  shall  liave  no  cause  to  complain  of  my  keeping  you  in  the 
dark,"  said  Molesworth :  ^  while  your  interest,  through  your  indul- 
gence and  forbearance,  remained  the  samie  wUk  \!caX  ^— ^^.NiV^asar 
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more  names — you  wilt  we  that  I  coald  bnt  aoC 

troubling  rou  nilh  as  tittle  as  po^ble  that  ha 

Now,  unless  I  mistake  jour  meoQuig  to-dkj. 


|cau!d  leHrn  Irom  y 
u  and  he  are — iwi 
"  Yes — two,"  said  Jane,  witb  low,  bat  marked  empbaak. 
"  Aud  God  knows  that  jusier  divorce  was  nefer  proDounoed,"  aatd 
[Molesworth.     ''  But  the  cbilJren,  as  you  say.     Your  deisire  ifr-— " 

o  remove  them  from  the  society  of  their  fiithef,  at  once,  and 
If,"  said  Jine,  with  a  determination  sti^ogely  nt  Tahanoe  vilh 
intle  bearing  of  her  whold  life. 

ou  are  right,"  said  Muleaworlh.     And  again  he  rose,  acid  vent 
round  the  room,  halting,  at  intervals,  as  new  points  of  cooaideratioa 
e  to  him. 

"  Have  the  whole  case  before  jToa,"  he  said,  returoing.  "  Tits 
ustody  of  the  ehildivD  is  his,  by  right,  unless  ve  can  show  cams 
|*hy  they  should  be  taken  from  him." 

~  Is  not  Lis  Ufe,  since  their  births,  caus«  enough  ?"  uud  Jane. 
''  Morullv,  no  doubt.  But  we  have  lost  proof  of  much,  and  bom* 
th  muchiu  long,  that  utiles*  any  thing  very  flagrant  (KmiM  be  proved 
a  reason  for  a  move,  at  the  end  of  all  these  yeare,  it  would 
';  suspicious.  Without  asking  you  any  painfiil  question — his 
,  I  believe,  1 
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until  I  oould  ramofe  the  ohildreik,  and  hide  them  with  me  m  tome 
quiet  place  on  the  CoDtinent — we  could  live  upon  very  little,  if  there 
ia  but  little — ** 

^  And  leave  Aspen  Court,  jour  newlj  won  inheritance  T  said  Molee- 
wortb. 

^  Leave  Aspen — every  thing— every  thing,  to  eicape  from  kim  f" 
said  Jane,  with  energy. 

^  No,*^  said  Moleswortb,  firmly.  **  You  most  not  leave  Aspen  Court 
You  must  remain  there,  under  any  circumstances." 

^*  I  will  noty^  said  Jane,  passionately.  ^  And  if  you  will  not  help 
me — if  no  recollections —  and  she  burst,  at  lenfl^,  into  tears,  that 
forced  themselves  between  the  pale  fingers,  whi<m  she  pressed  upon 
her  poor  eyes. 

'^  I  will  help  you  to  the  utmost,  by !"  exclaimed  Molesworth. 

"  But  you  must  let  me  help  jrou  my  own  way.  I  tell  you  that  you 
must  remain  at  Aspen.  That  is  essential.  Indeed,  flight  would  be 
hopelees,  for  let  Lord  Rookbury^s  suspicions  be  once  aroused,  and  you 
would  be  watched  night  and  day.  No— you  and  the  young  ladies 
shall  stay  at  Aspen,  but  we  will  rid  you  of  Wilmslow's  presence." 

'*  How  will  you  f"  Jane  began. 

**  You  had  better  know  nothing  about  it  I  tell  you  frankly,  that 
in  the  old  times  I  should  have  locked  him  up— I  have  ample  power 
to  do  that  now,  but-  to  lock  him  up,  under  present  circumstanoes, 
would  only  be  to  have  him  released  by  his  noble  friend.  I  should 
obtain  my  money,  but  I  should  lose  my  object  When  do  you  re- 
turn to  the  country — not  until  you  have  spent  some  time  with  us  f* 

""  To-night,"  said  Mrs.  Wihnslow. 

^  To-night,  in  that  tone,  means  to-night,"  said  Molesworth,  *^  and, 
of  course,  I  understand  why  it  should.  You  will  travel  by  the  same 
train  which  carries  a  message  from  me  to  Mr.  Wilmslow,  and,  reckless 
fool  as  he  may  be,  even  the  Rookbury  alliance  will  not  keep  him  out 
of  London  many  hours  after  he  hears  from  me.  You  will  not  see 
him  again,  if  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  remain  with  Mrs. 
Molesworth  to-ni^t  Not  Well,  I  will  not  endeavor  to  detain 
you." 

**  I  ma^  rely  upon  your  word  T  said  Jane,  whose  old  trustfulnsM 
seemed  to  come  back  at  words  of  kindness. 

*^  Indeed  you  may,"  said  Molesworth,  in  a  low,  determined  voioe. 
^  Give  me  three  days,  and  you  shall  see  whether  I  deceive  you  ia 
this  matter.  Now — may  I  replenish  vour  purse  f — I  dare  say  you 
came  off  hastily.  Can  any  of  my  derka  attend  you  any where^—eie- 
cute  any  conmiission — f 

He  forced  some  gold  and  notes  upon  her,  and  they  parted. 

"*  The  scoundrel  oould  not  have  taken  a  more  oon^env^^v.  ^ss!V^ 
lunity  of  coming  out,"  said  Mo\wwoc\k|  ia>Mb  ia«A.xK^Tk\i»kN«i<^ 
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^ain.     "And  ho  shall  bnve  it,  hot  and  hot,     D — n  himr*  be 
uld^l,  stabbing  ihe  fire  vindictively  with  his  poker  :  "  how  blue  her 

With  wliicli  spparentlj  inconsequential  remark,  Mr.  MolesworUi 
Bro(:eedMl  to  searcli  for  certain  docunienls  in  a  sowU  iron  safe  br  hia 
Bde,  and  liaving  found  ihem,  he  lefl  the  house. 


CHArTER  XLVm. 


SiKCE  the  day  of  the  scene  in  ibe  garden,  Henry  ^Imslow  faftd 
bit  it  more  comfortsble  to  himself  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  his  wife 
HnJ  dAiiglilei-g.  The  di^uFit  which  had  be«D  exhibited  by  the  medt- 
'  md  by  Geiunrd  at  Henry's  conduct  iipoD  that  oecasioD,  had 

nd<^iiiig  hiin  more  do^;ed  and  insulting,  " 
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found  it,  as  we  hare  said,  more  agreeable  to  avoid  bis  family  tban  to 
join  it  as  before.  He  therefore  skulked  as  much  as  poesible  in  his 
own  Hpartinont,  and,  undt^r  pretext  of  illneiw,  ordered  his  meals  to  be 
M'nt  thither.  So  that  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  who  might  otherwise  have 
foun<l  some  difficulty  in  leaving  As{)en  Court  for  tier  vihit  to  London, 
ha<l  m'tually  departed  and  returned  without  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  Mulesworth  kept  his  word,  and  a  letter  reached  Ilenry  Wilms- 
low  A  couple  of  hours  after  Mrs.  Wilmslow  had  arrived  at  home.  It 
was  written  by  the  firm  to  which,  as  has  been  said  in  one  of  our 
earliest  chapters,  the  less  dignified  portion  of  Moiesworth^s  business 
WHS  intrusted — the  house  in  Clement's  Inn,  where  the  ^  common 
law**  of  the  aristocratic*,  firm  was  put  out  to  nurse,  and  where,  indeed, 
it  throve  remarkably,  |)erhaps  from  l>eing  untrammelled  by  several  of 
the  conventions  of  gt)od-bree<ling  which  tend  to  injure  vigor.  The 
writer,  Mr.  Scol|>er  (for  Scolper  &  Blirt),  recommended  Mr.  Wilms- 
low to  lone  no  time  in  presenting  himself  in  Clement's  fbn,  and  he 
enforce*!  his  advice  by  an  allusion  whidi  made  llenry  turn  first  hot, 
and  then  cold,  and  which  ultimately  drove  him  to  his  favorite  refuge, 
the  brandy  bottle,  for  comfort,  lie  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  sum- 
mons, and  was,  indeed,  not  sorry  to  be  relieved,  by  its  peremptorinesi, 
of  the  tat*k  of  saying  a  word  of  farewell  to  his  family.  Simply  leaving 
word  with  a  ser^^ant  that  he  was  gc»ing  to  London  on  business,  the 
Lord  of  Aspen  sneaked  round  by  tlie  stables  and  down  to  the  village, 
whence  he  obtained  conveyance  to  the  railway  station.  The  old 
house  must  have  felt  more  easy  after  his  de|»arture.  Since  his  memor^ 
able  entrance,  on  taking  pocrfie^sion,  ^\wu  he  had  not  even  the  grace 
to  congratulate  the  woman  who  hail  given  him  all,  upon  her  recovery 
of  her  estate,  or  to  lead  her  to  her  own  hearthstone,  with  a  kiss,  not 
one  single  act  of  kindness  or  goodness  had  that  man  done  op  to  tlie 
time  of  his  present  ignominious  flight  Nor  had  his  vices  been  nega- 
tive only.  He  had l>een  brute,  liU.*rtine,  and  drunkard,  and  liad  gen- 
erally filled  up  the  interstices  between  a(*tive  vice,  with  coane  act  and 
vulgar  speech.  But  this  was  the  individuiil  to  whom  fisle,  Moles- 
worth,  and  girlish  mistake,  liad  consigned  the  keeping  of  the  happi- 
ness of  my  deiir  Jane  Tracy.  How  soon  he  conveited  his  ofilce  into 
a  sinecure ! 

At  almost  any  other  time  Henry  Wilmslow  would  have  postponed 
the  immediate  Lusiness  of  a  journey  to  town,  to  the  imiulgeuce  in  a 
brief  roun<l  of  the  amusements  from  which  he  had  lately  been  in  great 
measure  debarred,  but  the  emergency  of  the  case  was  too  pressing, 
and  the  rouft  nen-es,  never  very  firm,  hail  been  a  good  deal  shaken. 
He  must  have  things  made  pleasant  for  him,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
before  be  could  sit  down  and  enjoy  himself. 

If  he  visited  Clements  Inn  with  any  particuUr  ho^je  tliat  the 
pleasurable  operation  was  aboat  to  Im  Y^»t^!!3inn«\.  Vsc  VvssO^x^'^b^*'^ 
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have  bwn  conniderBbly  liisappoioted  when  he  look  a  last  glance  at 
the  Black  Boy  atid  Sundial. 

Messrs.  Soolper  &  Blin's  chnmbera  were  on  a  second  floor,  Aod 
Henry,  niio  was  evidently  expet-ted,  was  shown  into  a  small  inner 
room,  fiimished  with  all  ilie  taste  and  lux*  usual  id  Euch  loculiiieft. 
That  is  to  Bay.  there  was  a  rii^kety  old  loo-Uble,  wiih  stabbed  and 
spotted  green  clolh,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  this,  with  a  couple 
of  new  walnut'WOod  chairs,  and  a  lidless  tin  box.  insc.iihed  Bolffack't 
Lnaaey,  hut  U3«d  as  a  coal-KUItle,  completed  the  airangement^  for 
bodily  convenience  and  comtirt;  while  the  mind  was  left  1u  feed  upon 
such  suggestions  as  might  arise  from  eisminatiou  of  a  dusty  portrait 
of  "  Eldoii  C,"  and  of  a  nheel  of  "  Hulee  for  the  Belter  Takinf;  of  Evi- 
dence," nearly  all  of  wliich  rules  eiiplained  the  mode  In  which  certain 
co^ta  were  1o  be  made  out  against  the  victims.  Ilere  Henry  waa  de- 
tained for  nearly  two  hours.  In  his  good  days,  he  would  have  swag- 
gered the  very  souls  out  of  the  clerks,  had  be  been  kept  waiting  a  teath. 
part  of  the  time.  But  his  gallant  spirit  was  subdued,  and  he  merely 
ventured  upon  occasionally  coughing  loudlr,  and  grating  his  chair  upon 
the  floor— devices  to  which  nervous  persons  art  known  to  re«on  in 
the  hope  of  accelerating  the  motions  of  tho«e  for  whom  they  are  in 
waiting, 
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go  Hkjinff  iMKt  thai  I  cmTe  yoa  advice  wbut  to  do,  and  ihai  V\[  be 
hanged^  I  did,  or  wilL  If  I  were  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer,  I  don't 
MY  that  I  could  not  tell  you  what  to  do,  hot  Fm  not  an  Old  Bailey 
lawytT." 

"^  It*  you  sent  for  me  onl^  to  tell  me  all  that,"  said  Henry,  in  hia 
turn  growing  wrathful,  despite  his  fean,  *^  I  think  you  might  have  let 
it  alone,  that's  all." 

"^  You  th\nk  so,  do  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Scolper,  looking  askance  at 
him.  *^  Well,  I  dare  say  that's  your  opinion.  In  hero,  Jones,"  he 
cried,  to  a  clerk  in  the  next  room,  whom  he  heard  replying  to  a  via- 
iter.     **  Well  hear  whether  it's  this  party's  opinion." 

And  Mr.  Molesworth,  great-coated  to  the  cheek-bones,  was  oon- 
duct4?d  into  his  agent's  room.     Wilmslow  advanced  to  meet  hino. 

"*  Yuu*ll  excuse  my  keeping  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  it's  so  cold," 
said  Molesworth,  witli  a  nod,  and  tiiis  was  all  his  reply  to  Henry's 
salutation. 

'Die  attorney  then  crossed  the  room,  and,  refusing  a  chair,  into 
which  he  motioned  8colper,  took  up  a  position  in  a  comer,  with  hia 
back  against  the  wall,  and  with  Scolper  between  him  and  Mr. 
Wilmslow.  Perhaps  it  was  also  because  of  the  cold  that  he  did  not 
remove  his  hat     Henry  did  not  much  like  these  signs  and  tokena. 

**What  does  he  propose  I"  said  Mdesworth,  abruptly  entering 
upon  the  business  of  the  moment. 

*^  Propoee,  bless  you !"  returned  his  asent  **  He  proposes  nothing, 
and  makes  it  matter  of  grievous  compUint  that  we  took  the  liberty 
of  calling  up  a  country  gentleman  from  the  scene  where  he  diffneai 
so  much  happiness  among  his  dependents,  and  all  around  him. 
Thinks  we  might  have  let  him  alone,  bless  you  .^ 

^  That  was  not  what  I  said,"  replied  Henrv,  anxious  not  to  be  pot 
into  a  false  position  at  the  outset     ^  What  I  said  was — " 

"*  It  does  not  matter  what  he  said,  Mr.  Scolper,  and  as  a  man  of 
business  you  are  not  called  upon  to  waste  your  valuable  time  upon 
rubbish — nor  am  L  You  sent  for  me  to  hear  some  proposal,  aa  I 
uoderstood  you,  and  I  am  here  to  listen  to  it." 

"^  I  do  not  see,  Mr.  Molesworth,  that  you  could  possibly  mj  may 
thing  fairer,  or  more  precisely  true  and  accurate,  sir,  if  you  were  to 
talk  till  that  sundial  strikes  twenty-four.  But  there  seems  no  wiUing- 
nefis  to  8peak,  in  some  quarters." 

^  If  you  mean  me,  I  will  be  hanged  if  I  have  had  a  chanoa  of 
speaking  yet,*^  said  Henry.  ^  I'm  snapped  up  like  an  infernal  alligi^ 
tor/*  he  added,  with  some  little  inaccuracy  of  illustration. 

"^  You'll  be  snapped  up  worse  than  that^"  retorted  Scolper,  who  Mt 
with  indignation  that  his  flight  of  imagination  about  the  dial  had 
been  ratW  over-trumped  by  Henry's  looloffical  simile.  **  And  if  I 
were  yon,  I  wouk)  not  sit  taUdng  nonaeDiia  iMraXil^o^^giijan^^'  ^ 
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IbnDxiouB  and  ofTeosive  Cfdk  at  the  beet  of  time^  but  jn>t  ny  what 
o  do,  while  there's  time  U>  do  any  thing." 
^  ID  your  note,"  said  Henrj,  iiurly  bullied  down,  "  that  ths- 

Dod  heaven  and  earth,"  said  Mr.  Scolper,  "  what  the  devil 
b  the  use  of  telling  me  whnt  I  eaid  id  my  note!  Do  you  think  I 
"  '  what  I  aaid  in  my  note  better  than  you  do,  or,  if  I  didn't, 
Ihut  I  would  not  call  for  my  letter-book,  and  penm  an  eiunined 
lo[jy  of  il,  instead  of  taking  it  from  your  iiiemoiy  !  It  seems  to  me 
Ihat  there's  shuffling  going  on ;  but  people  knon  their  own  afiiain 

□  correct,  Scolper,"  said  Mr.  Molesworth,  "you  wrote  him 
Jomething  of  this  kind — of  course  I  do  not  commit  you  to  my  own 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  tliat  they  will  be  the  same  as  mine,"  sud 
fcolper.     And  it  would  have  been  eery  odd  had  it  proved  otherwJM. 

"  You  apprised  him,  then,  that  a  bill  which  he  had  procurod,  And 
Irhicb  had  been  discounted  by  a  client  of  yours  upon  the  faith  o€   ' 
lepresentntions  that  the  signalures  were  genuine,  had  arrived  at  matu- 

y,  and  that,  upon  its  h«;ing  presented,  one  of  the  agnatnrea  had 

jved  to  be  a  furgecy,    You  added,  1  think,  that  if  explamuJooB 
*'  !e,  the  sooner  ihey  were  made  the  better,  as  criminal  pro- 
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'^In  ooDMOtion  with  this  buiiMaBr  donanded  MoktworCh. 

**  Thift  and  other  things." 

**  Certainly  not,**  said  Molesworth.  **  It  ia  decorous  in  itself,  and 
due  to  Mr.  Scolper,  that  he  should  hear  every  syllable  that  is  dropped 
upon  the  subject  If  you  have  any  hesitation  at  speaking  beiore 
him,  I  will  remove  it  by  saying  that  he  is  an  old  and  confidential 
fi-iend  of  mine,  and  that  you  may  speak  as  unreservedly  as  if  we  were 
alone." 

'*  Tm  sure  /  don't  care,  if  you  don\"  replied  Henry,  *^  and  h«e 
goes.     What  I  want  to  ask  is—" 

^  As  I  am  to  hear,  and  I  suppose  to  speak,"  said  Mr.  Scolper,  ^  I 
say  at  once,  that  I  don't  see  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  ask  any 
thing.  Your  courM  is  to  tell — not  to  ask ;  at  least  so  it  seems  to 
me. 

**  D — n  it,  let  me  go  on  my  own  way,  will  you,"  said  Henry ;  "  I 
want  to  know,  Molcsworth,  in  so  many  words,  what  this  fiuroe  is  being 
played  for,  and  what's  to  come  of  it  ?" 

**  Your  language  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  me,"  said  Moles* 
worth.     ^  Mr.  Scolper  may  understand  it,  but  I  do  not." 

But  Mr.  Scolper  was  too  much  incensed  to  do  more  than  signify^ 
by  a  furious  and  convulsing  shrug,  his  utter  ignorance  of  Mr.  Wilma- 
low's  meaning,  and  his  profound  contempt  for  that  gentleman's  gene- 
ral character. 

**  You  understand  mo  fast  enough,"  retorted  Henry ;  **  and  I  repeat 
that  you  are  playing  a  farce  which,  I  may  say,  tit  for  tat,  I  don't 
comprehend.  Ha<l  I  been  aware,"  he  proceeded,  with  some  gran- 
deur, a  bright  idea  halving  struck  him,  ^  that  this  kind  of  thing  waa 
to  take  place,  I  should  have  requested  a  noble  and  intimate  friend  of 
mine  to  accompany  me  to  this  meeting.  I  now  regret  that  I  did 
not." 

**  Old  Rook  has  been  in  Clement's  Inn  in  his  time,"  said  Scolper. 

**  I  did  not  mention  a  name,"  said  Henry,  ^  and  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  Lord  liookbury  spoken  of  in  terms  of  that  kind." 

^  If  you  are  coming  nothing  but  alligators  and  rooks,"  returned 
Mr.  Scolper,  "*  the  sooner  we  break  up  die  better,  and  things  muit 
take  their  course.     What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Moleeworth  P 

"^  I  have  waited  as  long  as  I  can  afford  to  wait,"  said  that  gentle- 
man. **  You  will  do  your  duty  to  your  client,  Mr.  Scolper,  as  yon 
always  do,  and  I  can  ody  hope  that,  disagreeable  as  my  share  in  the 
affair  must  be,  I  shall  be  able  to  offer  in  a  court  of  justice  eiplanaf- 
tions  which  will  be  satisfiustory." 

**  By  Jove,"  said  Henry,  incautiously,  **  knowing  what  you  know» 
you  will  never  stand  up  in  a  court  of  justice  about  the  bill" 

*"  Knowing  what  I  know,  I  MBoredly  shall,"  said  Moletworth.    ""Ta 
what  does  your  observation  point,  tic  v* 
i 


I,  yoa  wil 
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I   "  Do  jrou  mean  lo  my,  that  if  that  bill  comee 
iiiio  tweoiT  miles  of  it?"  cried  Henry. 

[  am  (called  as  a  witne^  nhiuh  I  presume  Mr.  Soolper  will 
lis  doty  lo  make  me.  I  shall  go  JDto  the  «ilnes»-box,  Ulce  tfaa 
ay  hand,  and.  as  becomes  an  bouest  aniJ  an  honorable  nuts, 
itily  to  all  I  know  or  believe  on  the  snbjecL" 
"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Henry,  "  Vto  beard  that  lawyers  daj^  J 
I   laws;  but   how  the  sauce  that  ia  good  for  the  goose  U  not  to  b 
ace  for  the  gander  this  time,  I  don't  see." 
I  ^  Could   you  oblige  us  with  any  more  animda !"  jerked  ont  Hi 
:olpcr,  trho  had  not  forgiven  the  alligator.     "  Books  wer«  (be  last — 
line  geese  and  ganders.     I  sappooe  we  ahall  bare  deettHyTBg 

:  Wilmslow's  implication  becomes  too  serious  for  jesting,"  «aid 
Uulesworth,  risng  from  the  wall,  against  which  he  had  been  leaning, 
lod  taking  off  his  hat  "  Will  you  explain,  ur,  in  a  few  worda  of 
lecent  Christian  English,  what  you  mean  by  that  laat  speech  of 


1  this,"  sait 
l)iged — mind,  I  don't 
Icy  thing  of  that  sort 
Ir.  Moleaworlh,  knew  that 


Henn',  "  tJiaC  if  the  signature  to  that  bill  was 

ay  it  was — you  are  not  going  to  get  me  to  atf 

the  pre^^nce  of  a  wilneas ;  but  if  it  was,  yoO) 

"  anybody  else  did. 


I 

i 
I 
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*"  Fm  glad  joull  admit  that,"  said  Henrj.  *"  Well,  Fll  tell  it  jaa 
all  out  now  Fiii  about  it  I  couldn't  thiuk  for  a  long  time  what  he 
nieniit ;  but  I  knew  I  wanted  the  money  most  devilishly,  and,  perhapn, 
being  so  shar})  set,  and  heaiing  the  clink,  made  me  guess  at  n»  aim, 
and  I  tiuvw  out  afet^lvr  or  so ;  saying,  in  a  laughing  way,  that  if  I 
U2kf(l  tiie  freedom  of  a  relative,  and  Itorrowed  my  (^ousin's  name,  with- 
out asking  leave,  I  supposed  that  would  do.  Ue  answered,  in  his 
sauctimoniuus  way,  that  he  had  known  me  too  long  to  think  of 
questioning  any  document  I  might  bring  him.*' 

^  The  whole  story  is  false,"  said  Molesworth  ;  **  but  I  admit  that 
8uch  would  have  been  my  answer  to  any  one  who  spoke  of  you.  I 
knew  YOU  for  a  libertine  and  a  gambler ;  but  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  you  would  be  guilty  of  furgory." 

^  Now  mark  tlli^  then,*'  said  ilenr}*.  *'I  said  that  I  would  go  out 
and  gi't  a  stamp,  and  do  the  thing  at  once,  and  that  tlie  bill  woukl 
l>e  sure  to  be  taken  up  to  the  hour ;  because  before  it  became  due  he 
would  have  the  A^|>en  Court  rents  in  his  hand.  lie  said,  in  a  very 
serious  way,  *  Such  bills  are  always  taken  up  to  the  hour.'  But  he 
would  not  go  on  with  the  business  then ;  because,  he  said,  in  a 
meaning  way,  that  I  could  not  see  the  liamstaples  that  afternoon, 
city  busineM  hours  being  over ;  and  that  if  Ituccfided  in  inducing  my 
coutin  to  Mipn,  I  could  come  to  him  at  the  same  hour  next  day.  I 
did  succeed — ha !  ha  I  and  got  the  money.  As  to  its  being  your 
client's  money,  that's  all  mv  eve,  of  course.*' 

This  was  not  a  judicious  address,  all  things  considered.  Mr.  Moles- 
worth  listened  to  it  with  his  usual  imperturbability  ;  Mr.  Scolper  with 
occasional  vivid  tit^of  indignation.  Ilvury  Wilmslow  having  iinished, 
walked  up  and  down  the  little  nx>m  in  order  to  relieve  his  highly- 
wrought  teelingn;  and  during  the  promenade  the  two  lawyers  ex- 
changed glances  of  considerable  meaning.     Mr.  S<.'olper  then  said — 

^  Now,  Wilmslow,  if  you'll  sit  down,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say, 
it  will  do  you  no  particular  hann.  1  think  you  may  make  up  your 
mind,  Wilmslow,  to  close  your  brilliant  and  useful  career  in  one  of 
the  colonies.*^ 

**  Ne  will  g(>  with  me,"  cried  Henry,  looking  furiously  at  Molea- 
worth. 

^  Are  you  such  an  ass  as  not  to  see  that  your  ridiculous  story  about 
his  complicity  is  not  sulistantiated  by  a  single  witnesK." 

*•  l$ut  1  4'an  swear  to  every  word  of  it." 

••Voul  tlw  forger.  The  man  in  the  felon's  dock!  Why,  you 
mu!*t  Ih«  a  fool.*' 

'*rerhapa  1  am,"  said  Ilenr)-,  **.*ind  I  had  better  have  held  my 
tongue;  but  I  relied  upon  the  honor  and  friend4iip  of  a  perwn 
whom  I  have  known  for  many  yean,  who  hat  no  cause  to  break  wvObi 
ma,  and  who  hat  made  large  turoa  cJt  UKmvf  \>^  m^iaas^*).    ^^"^^ 
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H37,  sir,  I  hnve  been  a  fool.     And  now  I  will  wish  you  both  a  good 
[J,     I  must  look  to  myself." 

Bibly  wo  can  save  you  that  trouble,"  aaid  Scolper,  coughing 
I   Joudly.     Tlie   signal  was   Huswered   by  a  cough  from   the  adjoiniDg 

"  You  must  see,  Wilmsiow,"  suud  Mr.  Scolper,  "  thftl  my  duly  to 
my  client,  whom  you  bHve  so  cruelly  injured,  will  not  permit  me  to 
□eglett  any  Etepa  pointed  out  by  the  laws  of  our  country.  That  you 
muy  he  able  to  induce  a  juiy  to  believe  the  story  with  which  you 
hate  favored  us,  is  my  earnest  hope — and  I  may  add,  Mr.  Motes- 
worth's,  despite  the  abominable  attempt  you  have  made  to  include 
"n  your  offeuce.  But  until  you  have  done  so,  it  is  nocessaiy  and 
right  [hat  security  for  your  apfieafance  should  be  given,  and  tie  indi- 
I  viilual  who  ju.-'t  coughed  ouii^ide  is  an  officer,  who,  with  a  companion. 


iville 


-tyou 


oliow 


"What,  trapped  me  like  thati"  eiclumed  Henry,  wuing  very 
I  while.     "I  did  not  expect  this." 

1  onght  to  have  expected  it,  Wilmslow,"  said  Mr.  Scolper. 
>u  not  aware  that  punishment  alwava  foltows  crime  1" 
-n  your  pi-eaching,"  said  Henry,  who,  driven  to  bay,  became 
I  despefMte.    '"  I  wish  there  was  aometiung  lieie  I  could  shy  ai  your 
1   head."      And  be  made  a  motion  towards  Mr,  Scolper,  which  induced 
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there'll  one  thing  which  maj  induce  700  hoth  to  brinff  this  afikir  to  a 
plcasanter  termination  than  you  intended^  and  that  is,  that  whether 
the  si^atura  to  the  bill  was  forged  or  not,  I  had  no  hand  in  the 
forgery.     No,  that  I  had  not,**  he  added,  with  an  oath. 

^  You  had  no  hand  in  it  T  repeated  Scolper,  slowly.  ^  Now,  Mr. 
^folesworth,  I  presume  you  are  satisfied.^ 

^  I  have  no  more  to  say,^  said  Molesworth ;  "  I  will  leave  you. 
Take  your  own  course.  If  it  be  any  comfort  to  you,  Mr.  Wilmslow, 
to  know  that  whatever  happens  to  you,  the  interests  of  your  wife  and 
children  shall  be  cared  for  by  me,  take  that  assurance.  I  wish  you 
better  fortune  than  you  deaerve.  Farewell."  lie  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  left  the  room. 

llenry's  last  hope  vanished.  Wilmslow  sat  for  some  momenta  in 
silence,  and  then  said — 

^  Well,  youVe  got  your  own  way  now  ;  why  don*t  you  call  in  the 
fellows  r 

.  **  In  such  a  hurry  to  be  locked  up— eh !  Take  my  word,  youll 
have  enough  of  it  in  the  jail  before  the  convict-ship  takes  you  out 
You  haven^t  a  chance.  I  did  not  want  to  say  so  before  him,  because 
it  might  have  made  him  more  inclined  to  show  you  a  mercy  yoa 
don't  deserve ;  but  you  are  booked,  my  friend.  And  yet  it  is  pretty 
much  your  own  fault,  too.'* 

^  What's  the  use  of  preaching,  I  tell  you.  W^hcn  a  man's  hard  up  for 
a  pound — I  mean,  a  man  who  has  been  brought  up  as  a  gentleman : 
a  snob  isn't  tempted  ;  if  he  can't  get  wine  he  can  <innk  beer — but  a 
gentleman  driven  into  a  comer  will  <lo  any  thing." 

^  Glad  I'm  only  a  gent,  then.  But  I  didn*t  mean  as  to  the  original 
matter,  but  to-^iay.  Thera  stoo<i  Moleswortli,  full  of  kindness  for  your 
wife  and  children,  and  ready  to  do  any  thing  in  reason  for  you  ;  and 
instead  of  humbling  yourself  before  the  man  you  have  injured,  and 
who  could  and  would  ser\'e  you,  you  talk  about  cats  and  alligators, 
and  invent  a  whole  chapter  of  lies  that  contradict  themselves.  Y''ou 
wouldn't  let  him  help  you.  I  bet  at  this  monK»nt  he's  considering 
how  he  can  get  you  otf.  1  know  tliat's  the  wish  nearest  his  heart 
now." 

^  Devilish  little  you  have  done  to  help  him  to  it,  then,"  said  Henry, 
^  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  my  enemy.  What  does  it  signinr 
to  your  client,  if  you  have  one,  whether  that  bill  was  forged  or  not,  if 
it  is  ftaid  T 

^  But  it  is  not  paid.  It  is  seized,  and  the  word  Forgery  written 
across  iL" 

"  Molesworth  takes  tlie  Aspen  C'Ourt  rentx,  and  could  pay  it  a  doaen 
times  over.     But  there  is  some  malice  against  ine,*^  said  Henry  de- 
jectedly.    **  I  don't  know,  though  1  suspect  viKc^  >9^  ^v.  \^^  V^^KR&L  ^ 
it ;  but  I  caa't  help  myaeU,  and  aU  \he  noxVi  \sa.^  ^i^>-^ 
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"Hoid  vour  toague,  do.  It's  ihe  being  w  fond  of  tftlk  tint  hjn 
hiined  you  lo-dny.  If  I  were  to  do  any  thing  for  joa,  I  should  ba 
(nsulted  the  oeit  minute." 

■■  Oh,  I'm  an  infernally  bad  fellow,  of (wurse,"  said  Henry.  "An 
ilucky  man  always  is.  If  you  were  game  to  give  me  a  chance,  I 
ght  make  it  worth  your  while." 

■■  How  could  you  i"  said  Scolper.  "  You  biivo  nothing  except  whst 
pJoieaworth  pays  you,  and,  I  take  it,  your  wder  on  him  would  not 
auch.  Besides — no,  (he  warrant  is  in  the  officers'  hands." 
"  And  tile  oBicers  are  there.  Done,  and  done  brown,"  taid  Henij. 
y  lieaj'ge,  I  wish  I  bad  had  a  suspicion  of  this — I'd  hare  pat  tba 
bt:i\vet:[i  you  and  me  hours  and  houis  ago.  1  could  hide  myself 
a  the  Continent,  in  places  where  none  of  your  fellows  oonld  find  soe. 
I  have  been  at  hide-and-seek  in  my  time.    But  it  is  of  no  uae  to  Ulk 


if  that." 


**  No,  none,"  said  Scolper.     "  I  must  do  my  duty.     But  you  shall 

it  be  taken  out  before  my  clerks  and  people.  I  will  ask  the  offioera 
o  lake  you  througli  here." 

Hi:  pointed  to  a  panelled  door  in  the  old-fitatuoDed  wkll.  WiUn^ 
nw  bad  not  noticed  it 

"  1  am  going  lo  add  the  adjoining  chambers  to  mine,  as  my  busnasB 


Tliei 


!lby 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

TWO  rBAR8  AGO. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader  has  not  forgotten  a  humble,  and 
indeed  nameless  actor  in  one  of  the  preceding  acenea,  who  rendered 
good  aid  in  the  hour  of  need  at  the  toll-bar  between  Aapen  Court 
and  Lord  RookburyV  seat  in  the  country. 

"  Small  MrvicA  \n  tnie  service  while  it  Itntit ; 
Of  friendi^f  howtver  humble,  scorn  not  one; 
The  daitty,  by  the  shadow  tliat  it  oonta, 
Protects  the  Uii^riog  dew-drope  from  the  sun.** 

Now,  the  big  man,  who,  on  hearing  little  Amy  mention  the  name  of 
their  common  friend,  Bernard  Carlyon,  suddenly  brought  what  Mra. 
Quickly  calls  **'  a  rescue  or  two,**  and  extricated  the  Misses  Wilmsbw 
from  an  especially  disagreeable  position,  did  in  no  respect,  save  that  of 
rendering  senrioe,  resemble  a  daisy.  But  the  work  which  he  did  on 
that  occasion,  and  the  circumstance  that  he  has  other  work  to  do, 
makes  it  both  gprateful  and  expedient  that  the  secret  of  Bernard  Carl- 
yon  s  acquaintance  with  him  should  be  expUined. 

Some  months  before  our  story  began,  it  chanced  that  Mr.  Carlyoo 
found  it  necessary,  for  one  of  the  mysterious  "  purposes  of  business,'' 
to  visit  a  client  who  resided  at  Islington.  As  this  suburb  is  how  as 
easily  reached  as  Paris  or  Cairo,  it  is  not  necessary,  I  think,  to  describe 
it  with  any  minuteness.  The  neighborhood  otfers  but  few  salient 
points  for  .the  topographer.  The  wits  of  the  Elizaliethau  age  were 
as  jocose  upon  the  rapid  spread  of  the  metropolis,  as  are  the  smart 
men  of  the  present  Augustan  period ;  and  Islington  was  in  IGOO  aa 
clever  a  name  as  Tybumia  in  1864.  Most  antiouaries  of  ten  yean 
old  and  upwards  know  the  line  in  which  London  is  spoken  of — 

"  I  think  she  means  to  go  to  Islington.** 

But  the  sarcasms  of  one  age  are  the  statistics  of  the  next  London 
has  gone  to  Islington,  and  dreary  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  un- 
wieldy metropolis  has  met  her  genteel  and  evangelical  relative.  Ber- 
nard Carlyon  wandered  through  dull  streets,  whose  only  visible  inhab- 
itants were  myriads  of  children — squalid  swarms,  whose  numben 
seemed  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  parentage  the  dwell- 
ing-houses could  hold,  even  upon  the  most  liberal  theory  of  over-pro- 
duction. Threading  his  way  through  and  Qis«t  \2DueMh  ^(css*^^^ 
joung  mbarbMOB — ^pde,  but  loreecikuiig  nxxSti  isAxcA)Qk«s&~-^&^^  ^~~ 
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L  hnples3  live  kitten,  as  ii  wriggled  out  of  tLa  strings  iriiich 

i^i  it  to  n  can  of  stones,  and  doit  in  proces^on  dragging  bj 

iid  bnppier  dead  sister — here  playing  at  s<^bool  oa  a  hot  utd 

tiirlv  Joor-stcp,  and  iliiiatraling  the  theory  of  education  (as  probably 

conveyed  to  ihc  plavere)  by  iLe  readiest  and  most  inemleiB 

■-jLiiigatioo,  the  dealing  out  of  wbieli  seemed  the  ^at  biLiinesa  of  tiie 

le — there,  tirrauniog  at  onue  a  cutrine  and  a  banquet  of  dirt-piea, 

]  orange  peel  for  the  enlreei,  and  half-sucked  Albert  Koyal  Bix^ 

e  the   Queen's   Own    Stunniog  Toffy,  for   the   entremets, — Cariyon 

'  s  escape  into  a  broad  row  of  houses  which  spoke  of  another 

m.     Tull,  prim,  but  not  cheerless  red  houses — through  whi<^ 

lanks  to  the  larg«  double  nindowa,  Ironl  and  back,  you  ooold  aee, 

that  the  quaint  little  ujiright  blinds  held  up  their  green  sbip^ 

fans,  hreast-higli,  to  obstruct  your  scrutiny— formed  one  aide  of 

itruet ;  tiie  other,  at  great  width,  being  partly  fomed  by  a  h&nd- 

)  modern  terrace,  and  beyond  that,  by  a  lai^  garden.     In  iha 

re  of  ibis  garden  was  a  sombre-looking  house,  which  had  onoo 

.  the  residence  of  the  most  gentle  and  most  whimsical  of  that 

ol  of  mild  eij.'wyists  whom  the  jaded  taste  of  the  day  holds  an- 

kably  "  stagnanl."     But  the  feature  of  the  street  into  which  Carl- 

inerge-l  from  his  dirty  UUiput,  was  the  New  River,  which, 

i  by  decorous  brickwork,  and  danked  by  post  and  rail,  filled  the 
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one,  in  tinsel  and  glaas,  secured  the  gilded  leathern  band  round 
wai»t  The  child's  hair,  long  and  tair,  fell  upon  his  shoulders  in 
wavets  and  a  gay  little  Turkish  cap,  with  a  dangling  tassel,  was  set, 
with  (rareful  jauntiness,  upon  one  side.  Great  pains  had  evidently 
Wn  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  very  poor  but  very  fond  mother.  The 
face  spoke  of  hardship,  and  yet  of  a  nature  it  had  not  quite  broken 
down,  and  tliere  was  something  of  grace  in  the  child's  manner.  He 
held  a  small  fishing-rod,  the  line  of  which  lay  in  the  water. 

**  Certainly,"  said  Carlyon  :  *•  I  did  not  see  you,  my  boy.  What 
sport  r  he  added,  good-naturedly. 

*^  Not  any,  yet,  sir,**  said  the  child,  coloring  at  being  addressed. 

^  Well,  patience,  you  know,"  said  Bernard,  ^  is  what  every  good 
fisherman  must  have.  But  what  do  you  expect  to  find  here — gudgeon 
— minnows  ?" 

**  They  do  tay,  too,  that  there  are  dace,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  mysteri- 
ously, as  if  the  thought  of  fishing  in  a  stream  in  which  it  could  be 
even  said  there  were  such  mighty  monsters,  was  not  to  be  lightly 
treated. 

^  Ah !  indeed,"  said  Carlyon,  smiling.  **  Let  me  see  your  hook. 
My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  drawing  up  a  hook  large  enough  to  pull  out 
the  finest  trout  that  ever  flapped  in  captivity  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dripsy,  or  the  Spouma  (vainly  cursing  ita  unsatis^tory  attempt  to 
find  **  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee"),  ^  you'll  never  catch  a 
dace,  or  any  thing  in  this  water,  with  such  a  hook  as  that  Haven't 
you  another  T 

**  No,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  looking  disconsolate  at  this  news  from  the 
more  experienced  fiahennan.  ^  Mamma  thought  it  would  do ;  the 
found  it  in  an  old  pocketrbook  of  one  of  my  uncle's,  and  he  used  to 
fish  with  it." 

"*  Ah ;  but  I  think  not  in  the  New  River,"  said  IkmaixL  ^  Is  there 
a  fifthing-tackle  shop  about  here  f 

**  Oh  !  isn't  there !"  replied  the  child.  Had  he  not  often  stood  for 
hours  in  deep  longing  before  such  a  shop,  in  tlie  window  of  which 
there  was  a  stufifed  pike  in  a  glawi  case,  among  a  crowded  array  of 
rc»d%  lines,  lauding  nets,  fish-cans,  glass  globes,  bait-boxes,  and  other 
wonderful  machinery ;  and  from  which  there  exuded  a  constant 
smell  of  damp  weeds  and  maggots,  sweeter  to  the  young  sportsman 
than  perfumes  to  a  Peri  f 

"^  It's  round  there,"  said  the  chikl,  **  the  second  street  on  the  left." 

**  Well,  you  stay  where  you  are  till  I  come  back." 

And  Carlyon,  good-humoredly,  walked  off  to  the  precious  moseum. 
It  was  at  tm  moment  crowded,  being  of  small  extent,  and  tenanted 
by  eighteen  or  nineteen  very  neat  young  gentlemen  in  dean  white 
oollarB,  a  loiall  detachment  sent  down  03  %«dboQk^>>MSQL^i&B^'^aui^'^^^ 
noi  rerj  S^Umi  neadaw,  to  Iwy  tfro-penayacR^  ^  56^"^^*^ 
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"  How  lotig  will  these  live!"  demsDded  the  treasurer,  finding  op 
liic  nasty  white  worms  in  his  cambric  pocket-hftii<ikerchief. 

"Till  they  die,"  responded  the  grim  and  sulty  old  ^loplcMper. 
'Whereupon  the  deputation,  abashed,  retired  wilh  their  nrnggota. 

Carlyon  gave  his  ordt'r,  nnd  the  eulky  roaD  pulled  out  •  drawer 
coutHining  something  entirely  different,  and  set  it  ulently  heftwe  him ; 
for  he  knew  well  tliat  tnoat  well-dressed  uiglera  will  bur  anv  thing 
ibey  are  told  to  buy.  Bernard  Cariyoa  was  much  too  tmpalienl 
wlien  this  kind  of  iiuj^ertinence  wsa  practised  upon  him  ;  and,  iast«ad 
cf  eii[K>i(ulaling,  he  said  sharply — 

'' \Vhut  the  devil  are  you  puttiog  tbu  rubbish  before  mt  fbrF 
Have   you  got  what  I  ordered  you  to  show  me.     If  not,  say  lo, 

[tuc  the  sulky  man  said  he  had  made  a  mistake;  and  the  ti^t 
articles  were  on  the  counter  before  the  alternative  could  coiiieout,w>  it 
was  repressed. 

"ou  like  double  work,  doubtlese,"  aaid  Ckrlyon,  as  he  paid  for  hii 
ase  ;  "  but  yuu   have  no  right  to  give  rae  the  trouble  of  double 

w  as  Piscalor  wont  back  lo  his  little  Tvro,  he  saw  an  op»ation 
,   caused  him    to  be  displeased  for  the  «eootid  lime  in  fito 
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party  seldom  comes  in  «ght,  to  make  an  mipractical  and  mipatriotic 
oWrver  wish  for  one  hour  of  a  |>ateru<illy  despotic  goTemmenti 
which,  Bu<lde»ly  seizing  upon  an  assembled  body  of  obvious  rascality, 
could  purify  the  neighborhood  by  a  rapid  act  of  transportation. 

As  tills  re^tpectable  detachment  passed  the  spot  wherQ  the  expectant 
child  was  waiting  for  bin  friend,  his  appearance  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  fiome  of  them  who  were  not  too  savage  to  be  only  mischievoua. 

"  A  monkey,  by  *  *  *,''  jeered  one.    • 

^  Shove  it  in  the  water,  Bill/*  roared  another. 

'*  \Vhat*s  this  here  V^  8:iid  a  third,  who  was  nearest  the  rails,  rougb* 
1y  griping  the  child's  embroidered  cap,  and  a  handful  of  hair  with 
it.  1'he  man  was  a  strong,  thick-set  fellow,  with  an  old  cloth  cap,  a 
well-wurn  gray  shooting-coat,  and  neatly  fitting  laced  boots ;  his  vo- 
cation WHS  plain  at  a  glance,  even  without  notice  of  the  keen,  quick 
eye  and  the  iiiwom  hand,  so  unlike  that  of  the  mechanic. 

'*  ( >h,  sir,  don't,  if  you  please,''  screamed  the  child,  as  the  rude 
clutch  upon  his  hair  caused  him  no  slight  pain.  And  writhing  to 
disengage  himself  his  foot  slipped,  and,  with  a  loud  cry,  he  fell  into 
the  1  iver.  At  the  self-same  moment  his  tormentor  fell  back  into  a 
compauionV  arms  almost  as  helplessly,  a  blow  from  a  stick,  wielded 
by  no  merciful  hand,  having  fallen  straight  across  his  ho6y  from 
which  the  blood  spouted  in  an  instant  The  next,  Carlyon  sprang 
over  the  railing,  and  extended  the  stick  to  the  child,  who  was  struff- 
gling  to  find  his  feet  in  the  shallow  but  muddy  bottomed  canal.  & 
was  speedily  on  the  footpath,  crying  bitterly,  his  finery  and  his  fiur 
hair  sadly  damaged  by  the  streaming  water. 

**  Come,  come,"  said  Bernard,  ^  don't  cry  :  there's  no  harm  done, 
you  know  :  all  good  fishermen  take  the  water  like  otters.  Now,  run 
off  home ;  and  nere,''  he  added,  giving  him  the  parcel  of  tackle, 
^  when  you  are  dry,  look  at  this,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  help  jou 
to  catch  a  dace  to-morrow." 

The  child  briglitened  up  at  the  sight  of  the  present,  and  at  the 
sound  of  a  cheering  voice :  and  Carlyon,  helping  him  through  the 
rail,  again  crus^  it,  and  covered  his  retreat,  which  was  conducted 
at  a  bpecd  which  baffled  all  chase.  Bernard  smiled  as  the  child  die- 
appeared  round  a  distant  comer. 

^  I'll  teach  you  to  grin  the  other  side  of  your  mouth  in  a  minute,^ 
said  the  man  he  had  struck,  coming  up,  the  lower  part  of  his  &oe 
stained  with  red,  and  a  long  bruise  becoming  very  defined  on  each 
cheek  and  across  his  nose.     ^  What  did  you  hit  me  for  P 

**'  For  ill-treating  that  child,"  replied  Bernard  Carlyon,  in  a  tone  of 
studied  softness,  and  with  a  provoking  smile. 

^  Voi's  the  child  to  you  f  nothink — "  asked  and  answered,  with 
great  rqjiditj,  a  joimg  Jew,  coming  wv^  cka«^  V^  ^ftwrauE^  ^x^"^^ 
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iDOusly,  tbat  the  ortUiT  nude  a  luuly  dart 


latter  raised  his  stiek  » 
Hincing  his  friends 

"Tlie  <:hild'H  nothing  to  do  with  you,"  repeated  the  bleeding  msa, 
jllowiug  in  the  hiui  of  the  keouer  Hebrew  mind. 

"  You  lie,  you  si;ou[idrel  !"  said  Carlyon  ;  " ereiy  child  hu  a  right 
o  look  fur  help  to  every  mati.  If  you  have  any  children,  t  hope 
somebody  will  help  them  wheu  you  nre  sent,  or  seat  back,  1  sappoM 
I  should  say,  lo  the  hulks.     I  %nll,  if  I  have  a  chance," 

The  shut  was  a  random  one,  hut  it  happened  to  toil  with  wonder- 
ful etfeuU  Fierce  murmurs  broke  out  from  the  men,  who  came  clu*- 
t«ring  round,  and  the  damaged  party  found  it  was  expected  he  ^ould 
uelliiug  besides  bully.  He  looked  at  Carlyon,  obviously  medi- 
tating a  suvage  iWi,  and  knowing  that  his  friends  would  ably  second 
Aud  Uerniml  saw  in  a  moment  that  any  thing 
like  fair  play  iu  the  afl'ray  would  be  out  of  the  question.  There  was 
of  the  rufliaulv  pait  of  the  Bportiug  character  about  the 
group  to  tell  him  plainly  what  it  was  oiade  ol^  and  ha  knew,  per- 
lectly  well,  that  the  patrons  of  Buch  manly  sport£  as  entail  neither 
danger  nor  exertion  upon  their  votaries,  are  remarkable  for  xtevtx 
allowing  the  least  regard  to  rule  or  tair  play,  except  when  their  mixei^ 
able  ctiiu  ia  at  stake.  So  he  resoK-ed  neither  to  expect  nor  give  qnar- 
e  foived  to  strike,     llis  weapon  was  a  slick,  of  no  great 
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**  Enough  be  bmigied  r*  wu  the  answer  from  a  rery  eneigetio 
backer ;  *•  he'll  spoil  your  »irapering  yet" 

Hut  the  party  for  whom  thU  promiie  and  tow  was  made  seemed 
of  a  differeut  opiniou. 

^  The  ftwolPs  hit  me  gallus  hard,"  he  said,  in  a  low  Toice,  and  either 
unable,  or  afi'ecLing  to  be  unable,  to  come  up  to  further  work. 

^  The  next  ciiilil  you  see,  mind  you  ill-treat  him,*^  said  Carlyon, 
with  a  benevolent  wish  to  impress  a  moral  lesson  upon  his  staffgering 
[>upil.  But  this  advice  sounded  so  like  a  conoueror^s  dictation  that 
It  ex&Hperated  the  hearers.  They  uttered  a  funous  howl,  and  rushed 
at  Cuilyou  in  a  masK,  as  the  hounds  run  in  upon  the  stag  at  bay. 
They  are  upon  him,  close,  and  howling. 

liowling,  but  not  close,  for  the  tide  of  fight  is  turned,  as  the  app*- 
ritiou  of  the  blessed  St.  lago  turned  it  at  Valencia.  Who,  is  toat 
huge  and  brawny  champion  who  has  just  rushed  into  the  fray,  bU»- 
pheming  terribly,  but  battering  no  leas  terribly }  A  trained  puffilisti 
by  that  blessed  Saint,  for  never  amateur  struck  so  straight,  so  hard* 
and  so  easily.  Down  they  go,  cad  upon  thief^  thief  upon  cad,  and 
their  cry  goes  up  wild  and  Berce.  Blaky  Foes,  gardener  of  cabbar 
gt^  thou  must  water  those  nascent  cigars  with  thy  left  hand,  for  that 
right  arm  hangs  useless.  Charley  Vink,  when  thou  next  stealett 
teeth  from  £unily  vaults  for  sale  to  the  dentists,  steal  a  few  for  thy- 
self, for  those  thou  hast  are  sadly  shattered.  And  thou  billiard* 
marking  Benjamin,  whose  surname  for  the  present  b  Solomons  (hist 
year  it  was  Soame,  saith  the  police,  and  next  year  it  may  be  Slum), 
from  thy  promenade  in  Jullien*s  pit  thou  shalt  wink  impudently  no 
more,  for  a  while,  at  indignant  maidens  in  his  boxes,  for  the  light  that 
was  in  thine  eye  is  darkness. 

But  policemen  are  seen  in  the  distance,  and  by  their  side,  still 
damp,  but  exulting,  runs  the  child  whom  Carlyon  had  champioDed. 
Sulkily  the  twice  defeated  party  gather  themselves  together,  and  re- 
treat, tor  against  most  of  such  patrons  of  manly  sports  are  matters 
ou  record  whi<'Ji  might  point  a  moral,  but  which  would  not  much 
avioi  u  a  tale  told  where  the  officers  of  law  played  tlie  chorus. 

'*  Vou  hit  right  well,  sir,'*  said  the  burly  St  lago,  a  big  man  with 
hhort  black  hair,  and  a  countenance  not  forbidding,  but  simply  costm, 
and  full  of  endurance.  **But  a  couple  of  dozen  to  one  is  odds  aa 
won't  easily  tind  takers.     This  is  your  letter,  sir.^ 

Caflyon  took,  in  some  surprise,  a  note,  which  he  had  supposed,  at 
tlie  inoiuent,  to  be  in  his  pocket. 

**  Vou  chanced  to  give  it  to  my  little  lad,  with  the  fishin^^  things, 
sir,  whereby  1  know'd  who  you  was,  and  as  such  took  the  liberty  of 
coming  to  lend  you  a  hand.** 

"A  hberty,**  said  Cailyon,  laughiag^'*fot '^Vn^^Wkx^^  ^^"^ 
you  must  conhally.     After  vou-^ete  cinMA  VcW^'^cifQ^^^r  V^^*^ 

IS 
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iline  at  the  child,  who  ran  up  to  his  dtlhei's  tide  and   plsoeJ  bU 
I  little  iliin  hand  in  the  ^tttil'^  fist. 

"  He  told  me   vou  was  geUiog  into  a  row,  sir.  and  so  I  suppose 
bing  how  you  got  out     But  this  '11  be  a 


I  l«»soD  to  hii  mother  tn  n 
I  ruscal  the  gentleman  hit  v 
But  send  bini  home 
I  Bernard,  "  lor  be  doesn't 


ake  bini  look  le^  like  a  monkey,  f< 
as  right  enough  about  that,  Mas[«r  Doit" 
.o  change  his  dresi.  mr  good  friend,'^  said 
look   quite  fc  able  as  you  do  to  stand   a 


You're  right,  sir,  he  ain't  very  fail  of  stamniyaera,  bat  we  hope 
r'l!  come  as  he  gels  older.  Off  with  you.  Master  Dolf,  and  mind 
id  vou  in  b«d  in  two  jilTe\-s,  or  you  and  I  ull  have  a  word  of  a 
.  The  gentleman's  all  right."  And  the  huge  man  shook  bia 
□endous  fisi,  witb  a  good-natured  grin,  at  the  fragile  child,  who 
I  luakiug  Bt-mard  a  very  polite  and  elabomie  bow,  aoampered  away. 

One  thing,  sir,  begging  your  pardon ;    your  name's  Carlyon,  as  i 
I  lake  il  from  that  letter  !  no  oflence,  sir." 

"  My  UAtae  ia  Bernard  L'arlyoo,  and  there  i»  not  the  sligfateal  o(- 


•■  Well,  ( 


t'fi  all  right,  and  if  you  ^ould  happen  to  n 
Q  be  beerd  of  iit  the  '  Kg  and  "nnder-boi.' " 


a '  Kg  ai 
ir  aa  the ' 
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Bernard  never  mw  the  boy  agiiiii ;  bat  two  months  later  a  man 
and  a  woru:in  8to<xl  together  in  the  bedroom  of  a  small  house,  not 
fur  from  the  pliu'<»  where  the  al)ove  ^oene  had  taken  place. 

**  Cruel  I  In  ooun^e  ifs  cruel,  Aliire,  but  what's  to  be  done  ?  I 
mu^t  l»e  ot)'  in  tive-and  twenty  minute:*,  and  then  Til  hardly  catch  the 
nine  oN-hnk  train." 

^  And  ho  will  be  dyinc^."  sobl>ed  the  faded,  care-worn,  despondent- 
looking:  woman,  who  still  retained  the  remains  of  a  more  graceful 
beauty  than  is  oflen  seen  in  her  condition  of  life.  ^  Dying,  at  you 
are  going  out  at  the  door,  perhaps.** 

^  But  whatever  can  I  do,  girl  r  answered  her  ffigantic  husband,  by 
whoMi  coarm;,  but  not  bad  features,  and  colo!«al  tigfure,  will  be  recoff- 
nize^l  the  champion  who  saved  Bernard  Carlyon  from  the  onslaught 
of  the  ruffians.  **  I  have  told  you  a  score  of  times  that  IVe  stole 
away  from  my  trainer,  all  ag;iinst  rule,  and  that  if  1  ain't  ninety  milee 
off,  at  the  station  next  the  village  where  I  train,  by  midnight,  there'll 
be  mw  and  ruin,  and  that*s  nil  about  it" 

The  woman  made  no  rt'ply,  but  went  to  the  little  pallet*bed  upon 
which  lay  the  child  whom  Bernard  had  pulled  from  the  river.  Thin, 
white,  and  fragile,  as  poor  little  I>olf  had  looked,  when  Carlyon  had 
Keen  him,  he  was  now  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which  existence 
itM'lf  st'cms  to  say  that  Nature  has  forgotten  to  release  her  odspring. 
He  had  wasted  as  nearly  to  tlie  state  of  a  skeleton  as  it  was  possibfo 
for  a  human  form  to  do,  and  the  transparent  skin  actually  lay  in 
folds  over  some  portions  of  his  Uidy,  where  tlie  substance  had  melted 
away  from  beneath  too  rapidly  for  the  outward  covering  to  follow. 
Vet  there  was  nothing  repuUive  in  tlie  ap|>carance  of  thi*  withering 
child.  Uis  as|)ect  was  strange,  indeed,  but  the  h|M*ctator  would 
«car<*ely  have  tume<l  away  his  gaze.  The  boy's  magnificent  eyes 
sh<»ue  out  in  all  their  original  lustre,  and  looked  even  enormous  from 
HU)ve  the  sunk  and  shrivelled  cheeks  and  doubly  brilliant  from  the 
sallow  tone  of  tlie  skin.  His  long  hair,  luxuriant  as  ever,  seemed 
K«*An.vly  to  have  sutl'<*re4|  by  his  illness,  owing  to  the  sedulous  care 
uith  which  it  had  Wn  tende<l,  and  it  lay  in  glossy  waves  over  tha 
I'lliow.  And  the  face,  worn  and  diminished  as  it  was  presented  an 
cxpreMriion  of  ho(K*less  patience,  now  fixed  in  comparative  insensibilitjt 
but  which  might  stilt  have  reail  a  quiet  reproach  to  those  whom  the 
slight<^t  tuuch  of  sickne^  stings  into  impatient  anger. 

Tlie  njom,  small  and  poor,  presented  a  strange  contrast  The  thin 
<*ar{iet  was  uld  htn\  shabby,  the  wimlow -curtains  were  of  the  meanest 
material,  and  the  8c;inty  furniture  corresponded  with  those  appear- 
ances and  with  the  C4mdition  of  the  inhanitants.  All  around  s|K>ke 
of  |K>verty  and  squalor.  But  the  bed  upon  which  tlie  child  lav  ^ctik 
the  exception,  and  it  looke<i,  amid  thie  twrtoutud[\ika  v^^>^^n>^^*^v^!^^^ 
it  hjul  bcea  truukmd^  stealthily^  troin  the  ladLK^wMB^s*^  ^  v«b«w 
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I   young  noble   lo   llint  poor  apartment.     Flutes  and  folds  of  delicate 

pink  ilrupeiT  hung  ruuud  i[,  and  the  heir  to  a  dukedom  never  resleil 

I  on  Ko(ier  down,  or  beneath  finer  or  wbiter  linen.     The  large  and 

I  jietding  pillows  hiid  i:k'iirly  been  the  cosily  furniture  of  Kome  rich 

1   lady's  UkI,  and  the   counterpane  had  been  worked   for  one  of  those 

'  0  merely  think  of  piit^e  iis  the  weli'ome  guard  between  their  taete 

I  and  vulgar  imiialion.     The  mother  had  lavished  all  her  meana  in 

I  arraying  the  L-oucb  of  her  dying  child,  as  she  had  employed  ber 

I  talent,  suoli  as  it  was,  in  bedizeuing  him  for  the  w*orld's  eye  white  he 

I  had  yet  strength  to  walk  iu  it.     His  gray  clothes  bung  around  the 

Qm,  but  in  his  long,  lean  hands,  whicti,  owing  to  the  wasting  of  the 

m,  looked  broader  nnd  larger  than  they  were,  be  had  clutched  one 

I  of  the  reels  ol  lines  ^vcn  hiiu  by  Carlyon — a  contrivance  with  a  box 

I  and  sliding  lid  in  the  centre,  the  child's  last  attachment. 

The  boy's  eyes  followed  the  motions  of  his  father  and  mother,  bat 

speech  had  lung  left  him.  and  his  raovemente  were  confined  to  ocg»- 

I  sional  twilchiiigs  of  the  haniis.     His   mother  touched  bis  forehead 

1  Miuie  delicate  perfume,  which  mingled  with  the  de«tb-damp6 

I  already  gatlieiiug  there.     .A.nd  she  looked  up  pleadingly  at  the  giant 

s  he  gazed  down  upou  the  wauing  ^»dow  b«fore  her. 

s  not  young,  and  looked  even  older  than  she  was,  but  eight 
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ffick  child  f  And  the  woman  pat  her  hand  into  the  vast  grasp  of  her 
hitthand,  and  wept  on. 

**  If  it  were  but  over,  Richard !  If  you  would  bat  Btaj  with  me 
until  th(*n.*' 

**•  WeM  be  ruined.  Look  here,  Alice,  girl.  You  must  see  it  «§ 
plain  as  I  do.  WeVe  done  all  we  can  do  for  that  poor  brat,  and 
more  than  we  ought  to  have  done,  perhaps.  At  least  Pd  have 
thought  so  if  any  one  had  done  it  but  you.  But  that's  gone  by,  and 
what  pleasure  it  gave  you  Fni  thankful  for,  and  the  money  be  cut. 
liut  we^re  cleaned  out  now,  and  every  sliiner  gone  as  I  could  raise 
one  way  or  t'other.  Now  this  here  battle-money  is  the  only  thing  to 
look  to.  My  money  was  made  up  for  me  yery  kind  and  handsome 
by  them  as  I  won't  name  and  I  won't  wrong,  and  bad  as  the  business 
is  of  leaving  you  just  now,  it  would  be  a  cursed  sight  badder  if  I 
stopped." 

"*  I  am  a  sad  clog  to  you,  Richard,  and  so  has  the  child  been,"  said 
the  mother,  **  and,  I  dare  say,  you  often  wish  you  had  never  married 
a  wonum  older  than  yourself,  who  brought  you  a  sickly  boy  like 
that." 

The  terrible  execration  which  the  boxer  uttered  at  this  idea  (pat- 
ting his  tremendous  arm  round  his  wife)  was  praiseworthy  neither  in 
itself,  nor  in  regard  to  its  fitness  (or  the  chamber  of  death,  and  yet  it 
may  have  been  forgiven,  for  the  sake  of  the  honest  truth  the  man 
knew  no  other  way  to  inpress  upon  his  wife. 

^  If  ever  I  grumbled  in  word  or  in  deed,"  said  the  boxer,  **  at  anj 
thing  you  or  him  ever  made  me  do,  I  hope  when  I  come  to  be  where 

he  i^  may  I ,"  and  another  monster  oommination  completed  the 

sentence.  **  I  can't  say  more  than  /Aa/,"  he  added,  and  indeed  m 
dee|)er  anathema  it  were  difficult  even  for  a  cardinal  to  frame.  ^  No^ 
Alice,  girl,  I  know  I'm  a  thundering  blackguard,  but  I  don't  believe 
Fm  a  thundering  scoundrel." 

Blackguard,  or  whatever  lie  was,  the  poor  Alice  clung  to  him  at 
that  moment  as  woman  clings  in  her  extremity  to  her  last  fnend. 
lie  was  here,  that  rugged  gladiator.  She  had  been  left  alone  in  the 
world  atW  a  life  which  it  m*eds  not  that  we  dwell  on,  and  the  mus- 
cular ann  of  the  great  bruiser  had,  by  accident,  been  stretched  out  to 
help  her.  She  liad  married  the  savage  whom  men  fed  and  trained 
to  batter  other  savages  and  win  betjt,  and  brute  m  he  miglit  be, 
Uiclianl  Shot  ton  hacl  kieen  as  true  and  kind  to  her  as  such  a  being 
could  prove  himnelf  His  antecedents  were  of  the  roughest  When 
tliev  married  he  was  a  harmless  muscular  animal,  whom  a  London 
fij^h ting- man,  skulking  from  a  warrant,  had  finX  mm^u  among  the 
mines,  and  luid  remitted  to  town  to  be  manufactured  into  a  ruffiaiu 
From  a  portion  of  tliis  fate  Alioe  bad/\iv  g:ntK\.  \w«s«vn«^\!c^Ve5:^^ 
her  proUfctur,    Ab  he  improved  iu  \i»  aiV^Vskfe  «\itt  \\a\xQ»s*c^  v^"*^* 
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(ure.     His  terrific  slrength,  tutored  by  adence,  soon  became  a  ter- 

r,  and  alllioiigli  it  was  long  before  his  patrons  adventured  him  in  » 

I  greai  figbt  (with  the  chartered  BteamboBt  and  the  veteran  oommis- 

I  sary),  scores  of  half- murdered  pet  pupils,  promising  pot-Hoys,  and  the 

I  BniHJIer  fry  of  notables  of  llie  ring,  incJudJDg  the  Butlnec'k  of  Bromp- 

on,  the  Wedgebury  Walloper,  and  the  Simmeryaie  Slasher,  beAten 

0  luumiuieB,  and  witli  faces  like  that  of  the  Sphini.  had  tentifimj  to 

I  the  awful  weight  of  Richard  Shotton's  blow.     Matched  at  last  against 

I  an  American  clismpion,  even  bigger  than   himselfl  Richard  Sbotton, 

I  thus  elected  to  a  mission  wonliy  of  bis  genius,  had  (contrary  to  the 

I  orders  of  his  patrons)  litemlly  beaten  the  Yankee  to  death,  and  had, 

■  I  consequen(!e,  been  compelled  to  secrete  himself  until  ench  a  trifle 

}uld  be  forgotten.     During  this  time  of  constrained  quiet,  Alice  had 

I  Liken  him  earnestly  in  band,  and  the  result  was  marvellous,      ^w 

I  gained  an  ascendency  over  his  nature,  and  thenceforth  she  led  lum 

with  a  thread.     The  branny  bruiser  became  the  awkward  but  gentle 

3urse  of  his  wbile-fuced  child,  his  slave  and  bis  plaything;  and  when 

iome  other  manslaughter  had  effaced  the  recollection  of  the  tlemol- 

I  ished  Yankee,  and  Sholtoii  came  down  again  among'Thfl  public- 

I  houses  of  his  friends,  his  iiiaiinera  hnd  acquired  a  softness  so  remaik- 

'    t  region,  that   the  informed  bruiser,  who  neither  battered 

i,  knocked  ci '  ' 
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child.    The  tick  of  the  clock,  md  the  lobbiiig  of  the  mother,  akxie 
broke  the  silence. 

^  Come,  Alice,  girl,"  said  the  boxer,  **  time  fliee.  YouHl  write  us  ft 
bit  of  a  letter  to  sty  how — when — he — ^  mod  he  nodded  his  head 
towards  the  bed. 

**  Where  am  I  to  write  to  f*  said  the  woman,  looking  teaiiullj  upu 

**  Now  you  puzzle  me,"  said  the  giant  **  At  present  I  hear  toe 
plarc'  is  to  be  near  Hereford,  which  is  parts  Fm  strange  to.  But, 
maybe,  that\s  to  keep  it  dark.  The  beaks  and  the  saints  is  awake, 
may  Ik*,  and  must  be  kept  off  the  lay ;  and  though  it*s  knowed  well 
enough  to-niffht  where  I  could  go  in  ten  miuits,  it  ud  be  all  bUaea 
and  Tommy  if  it  was  heard  Fd  showed  my  nose  in  town.  But  Fll 
tell  you.  1*11  make  some  cove  write  to  you  from  the  crib  Fm  took 
to  after  the  mill,  and  then  yon  can  write  to  me ;  and  you  needn't  be 
ashnmed  to  say  what  you  think,  as  I  can  read  your  hand,  though  I 
oan*t  write  none.  Though  that  ain*t  much  odda,  girl ;  for  if  I  could 
write  like  thunder,  I  don't  suppoee  Fll  have  much  eye-dffht  left  to  see 
my  letters  with  by  the  time  1  gits  to  the  crib.  Don't  lode  so  down 
in  your  luck,  my  girl ;  I  was  never  in  primer  order  in  all  my  life ; 
and'  if  it  wasn't  tiie  thoughts  of  that  chap,  or  I  should  say,  the 
thoughts  of  you,  for  you're  more  cut  up  than's  any  way  agreeable,  Fd 
be  in  tip-top  spurrits.  Two  or  three  on  'em  as  come  down  from  Lon- 
don was  frying  I  looked  like  a  star,  which  I  didn*t  see  the  likeneis; 
but,  maybe,  they  meant  some  of  them  figures  in  the  round  globes  in 
the  windows  which  you  said  was  meant  for  stars — rum  una— ha! 
ha  r  and  the  bozer,  upon  whose  habitually  insensible  nature  external 
circumstances  made  as  little  imprewion  as  a  blow  dashed  upon  his 
trained  and  hardened  flesh,  broke  out  into  a  laugh  ;  but  catchmg  the 
shoi-ked  and  startled  expre!>sion  in  Alioe*s  face,  he  slowly  regained  his 
sense  of  the  place  and  the  sorrow,  and  even  upon  that  coarse  face 
came  a  sign  of  shany. 

"*  I  said  I  was  an  awful  blackguard,  Alice,  and  I  am,  girl,"  he  said ; 
*^  but  I  didn't  go  to  pain  you ;  f  spoke  to  cheer  you  up  like.  But  Fd 
better  go ;  he'll  die  all  the  smoother  for  a  brute  like  me  being  out  of 
his  way.     But  I  say,  Alice,  have  you  got  any  money !" 

^  Yes,  ftchard,  yea,"  said  the  woman,  still  clinging  to  him. 

**  Don't  lie  now,  girl,  don't  deceive  me,**  said  the  bozer,  aa  kindlj 
and  earnestly  as  he  could  speak.     **  You  know  that  before  thii — ^ 

**  See,  see,"  she  said,  holding  up  a  scantily  sup[^ied  piuve,  "  I  hatia 
money." 

**  Not  much,  I  see.  Here,"  he  said,  fumbling  in  a  huge  pockety 
**  here's  two  poimd  more,"  and  he  threw  the  gold  upon  the  bed. 

**  But,  Richard,  how  can  you  travel  without  that  T 

"*  Oh,  Fve  naore,"  said  the  boxa  ;    ~  ~ 
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I  awKj :  only  m  he  ^aa  as1«ep  L  wouldn't  mdn  m  boU  W  to 

'  1111  lo  aak  Ic-aie.     Tire  got  enough  \di,  giH.    I  toMt  Umial 

,  though,  or  maybe  I'd  catch  cold  antoog  them   liagawn 

Second  class  is  good  euough  fur  tbein,  tmt  Fid  »  !•»• 

er,  I  aui,"  he  added  with  a  grin,     "  And  now  gpod-bf,  ||fa^" 

I  straiDiDg  her  in  his  eiiormoiu  embtsce.  "  aod  you'll  bmt  good 

n  me,  though  I  doubt  I'll  hear  none  from  jou."     H*  looked 

Itifflidly  at  the  bed.     ~  1  suppose,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  m  ii 

Br  ot&ndin^  her,  "  Td  unlj  hurt  bim  if  I  wu  to— to  kiai  bint, 

1  rd  like,  if  you  »iw  no  h»nn  in  ii." 

y  her  baud  in  his,  Alice  led  the  giant  boxer  to  the  bedcid«^  and 

otber'e  iusliucl,  leaned  duwD  upon  the  movelesa  tona,  tluU 

lips  might  first  press  the  child's  pale  forehead.     As  she 

\  it,  she  stjuted  with  a  wild  cry — 

i  him,  Hichanl,  kiES  him,  kiss  him !  he  wiD  never  fee]  yxw 

c's  gone  !     Mercy,  it's  God's  own  mercy !  ltllJ«  m  I 

I  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  clasping  the  waatod  hand  of  poor 


r,  lUdiard,"  the  said  it 
1  the  room,  it  would  i; 
lly  hope  not ;  but  go." 


k  low  voice,  "  go.     Peri»|a,  witli 
L  be  wicked,  eveu  in  me,  to  gnj. 
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^  throw  eTer}'body  overboard,^  aod  facilitate  the  traniifer  of  the  estaia 
to  the  lord  uf  Kookton  Woods ;  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add, 
that  MoU'swi>tth  In^haved  better  than  his  superior  in  rank  had  done 
u]Min  a  similar  (XTanion.  For,  as  may  l>e  remembered,  when  Hey- 
WiK.Ni  put  to  Lord  H<x)kbury  a  promwition  which  the  latter  had  a 
right  ti>  il(H.*m  <lishonurabIe,  his  lordship  went  through  a  sham  of  in- 
dignation, not  bt;ing,  of  course,  in  the  least  offendM ;  whereas  Mr. 
Molcsuntth,  rei*eiving  a  similar  proposition,  did  not  stoop  to  the 
hy{NK-ii>y  ot' pretending  to  be  shoi'kcil  or  insulted,  but  disposed  of  the 
pi(>)N««al  \%ith  as  unruflled  n  blow  and  as  pleasant  a  smile  as  if  the 
eail,  ill  pi:i<e  of  .'isking  him  to  ci>minil  n  rascally  action,  had  merely 
Uxn  instigating  him  to  spiiit  away  a  witness,  mislay  a  valuable  doo- 
uuh'nL,  otier  uii  unjust  dt'fencv,  or  do  any  other  little  matter  in  the 
regular  course*  of  busin(*sh.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  inferiors  in  rank 
soiiieliines  set  examples  of  merit  to  those  who  are  above  them. 

Hut  it  was  not  merely  his  contempt  for  hy|KX'risy  that  induced 
Muleswiirth  to  listen,  without  a  show  of  impatience,  to  Lord  Rook- 
bury.  He  WHS  ver)'  dt*sirous  of  knowing  how  far  a  pledge,  which  had 
l)e4*n  given  in  that  ver^*  room  some  months  l>efore,  had  Uh.*u  kept, 
un<ler  i-ircumstanccH  which  renderetl  its  l>reach  very  probable.  It 
wa.s  tlivti  that  Ik'mard  Carly<»n  had  inform<Mi  the  startled  lawyer  that 
the  ina<'hiner}'  which  Mole^worth  had  devise*!  for  securing  Aspen 
Couit  to  himself,  had  Uh'U  accidentally  nnuie  known  to  the  younger 
man.  Cailyoti  had  pioiniMtl  secrecy ;  but  the  connection  l^etween 
hiiiiMelf  and  MoK>woith  hail  been  broken  off,  a  fact  which  with  many 
men  i.s  held  to  U*  an  alR^'Iution  from  old  pledges;  and  l>esides  this, 
i*ernard  hul  U-coiiie  the  intimate  friend  of  th<»M*  to  whom  a  knowl- 
«Hlge  of  the  real  <*iis<*  would  be  invaluable.  I^hl  liookbury  had  aa- 
sisted  him;  what  more  likely  than  that  IWMnanl's  phu-e  was  hk 
reward  for  surrendering  a  Mreret )  Carlyon  had  Kvu  much  with  the 
A^}H.'n  Court  family  ;  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  have 
Secure*!  one  of  it^  ]M»rtionl(*ss  heintiNcs,  on  the  >trength  i>f  U'ing  able, 
by  tlie  {Minseswion  of  the  seciet,  to  make  advantageous  t<*nn4  for  hb 
bride  i  <  ^r,  between  keen-witti'd  lords,  oily  Ji  suitts  and  fascinating 
Women,  he  might  liave  given  up  his  infotmatioii  inviijuntarily ;  for, 
alter  all,  he  was  but  a  young  man.  At  l<*iist  Moli-Nworth  di't^^^nniued 
to  know  ;  and  this  was  another  reason  whv  he  li<>t<iie<l  with  ni  much 
toleration  to  tlie  au<iacious  and  unHaitering  overt u:es  of  the  earl. 
Wlien,  in  las  turn,  Moleswortli  became  the  <pi<stioner,  with  a  \iew  of 
ax'ertaining  how  much  I»rd  l^.lokbu^y  leally  knew  u|M>n  the  subject, 
lie  was  a  go«Ki  deal  battled  by  the  kf-enntiM-i  of  the  eail,  who  stood 
crijM»-i^uestioning  well,  and  who  hatl  moreover  an  unfair  habit  of  fill- 
ing back  u[Niu  his  nobility  when  liaidly  prw»e«!.  I''U  the  proii*H^ional 
tnumphed  over  the  amateur,  and  the  solicitor  tinatly  suci-^rwU^.  \^ 
tliscov.»ring,  that  though  Lord  ttooV\>wr!  \\^\  ^<vQ&>\ft\c^s,  nx'smcwAX^v 
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koowle.lge  of  the  position  of  affuir^  he  hud  asserted  that  which  wat' 

iQtHii'.  ij;ivirig;  (tn-iclv  a  pt-iiiTal  impression  that  the  Wilmslows  lisd 

n  - u  <\   I'.    I  .,  !■  .-.r  lifflilH.     Thifi,  howeTer,  the  earl  would 

.lUi.L..'..  ■>!       ■■■  ■.!.  learned  from  his  protege  Henry,  Mid 

:  ti,i~  n..  .       ,  .        :<   [lint   tlie   lawyer,  haritig  artfully   and 

Wriiard  llad  l.L-.-n  true  lu  lil>  nurd. 

As  for  Lord  Ilookbun-,  Iil-  felt  ibat  he  bad  been  btiffled  this  tiiaa, 

nnii  tliut  be  had  shoAii  bis  hand  rather  uselessly.     But  upoa  tba 

uhult;,  he  did  not  ytry  much  care.     The  attempt  had  been  iD&d«  oo 

ibe  tpur  of  the  uioment,  nnd  not  as  part  of  his  general  project,  and 

1     parted  from  M  ieswonli  in  a  very  polite  manner,  reiuamoff  to  him- 

I   tbi   th    i  »   er  n  juld,  for  the  sake  of  hie  own  character,  keep  the 

la     u  b  p  oprtfali  bnd  boen  made.     And,  lnoreo^■e^,  the  ewl 

u    HDS  su      tbnl,  ibotigh   bis  offer  had  been  iu  the  firet  in- 

j     ed    t  n  gbt,  uptiu  coti^deration,  be  accepted ;  and  there- 

e  o  ders      hen  he  left  town  for  Rooktoo  Woods  that  eanta 

I  1  a  bU  le  er^  should  instatitly  be  forwarded  to  him. 

II  s  o  (ier  b    ugh     bim — uot  the  acceplance  of  his  proposals  by 
M  I  snortl  — lut  a  1  Her  with  a  foreign  postmark,  and  in  the   hand- 

I  Qg  of  a  lUHti  vh  jrii  the  moment  before  be  believed  to  be  with- 
wbom  he  had  designed  to  send  to  Aspen 
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the  tome  in  the  ^[enieD,  apprking  him  that  lln.  Wihnalow  now  knew 
what  blow  wa»  impending.  As  usual,  nothing  oould  be  kinder  or 
inort*  sym)>athiziu^  than  the  earl's  manner;  and  Jane,  though  her  na- 
ture rii:oiKMi  from  his,  could  not  refuse  to  see  a  good  intention  in  the 
mission  that  had  terminated  with  so  sad  a  shock  to  herselt  That  in- 
stinct by  which  a  woman  unerringly  detects  a  kindness,  in  act  or  mean- 
ing, and  that  honesty  with  which  she  recognizes  it,  poor  thing!  in 
her  Mrri)w,  or  from  one  whom  she  hates — ^it  may  be  with  cause — is  a 
faculty  which  helps  her  to  do  justice  a  good  deal  odener  than  we 
manage*  to  do  it,  with  all  our  stately  protests  that  we  take  all  cir> 
(MiniHtancos  intf)  con^^idcration,  and  invariably  estimate  conduct  upon 
its  mi'rits.  When  the  tint  poignant  agony  of  the  revelation  of  Amy*a 
oon«lition  had  taken  a  calmer  form,  Bernard  had  explained  to  Kate  the 
objeoi  of  the  phpician^s  visit,  and  the  motives  which  had  induced 
hiin<k*lf  to  join  the  scheme ;  and  when  Kate  could,  still  more  gently, 
repeat  the  explanation  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Wilm&Iow  did  not  do  one 
moment^  injustice  to  those  who  had  desired  to  befriend  her,  even 
thoui(h  their  plan  had  brought  down  the  sorrow  with  such  crushing 
Kuddf  nness  upon  her.  Even,  as  we  have  seen,  when  roused  into  nn- 
wonted  energy  and  determination,  and  when  detailing  her  wrong  to 
Molesworth,  the  only  blame  Jane  would  impute  to  them  was  that  they 
had  not  trusted  in  her. 

There  was  now  but  one  business  in  Aspen  Court.  Mother,  nsterii 
se^'ant^  all  had  one  duty,  and  but  one — the  affectionate  tending  of 
the  beloved  one  whose  end  was  approaching.  Amy's  favorite  room 
— that  which  was  described  as  having  been  somewhat  modemiied, 
and  whoM^  windows,  unlike  thoM  of  the  rest  of  the  mansion,  were  of 
large  plate-glass  squares — had  been  fitted  up  for  her,  and  upon  thia 
chamber  the  whole  cares  of  the  household  were  concentrated.  Day 
and  night,  loving  sentinels  kept  watch  and  ward,  each  eager  to  claim 
and  reluotint  to  ^ield  her  guard.  Wh«n  Lord  Rookbuir  arrived, 
lip  was  unhesitatingly  informed  by  a  servant  that  he  coula  see  Mrk 
Wihn!^low  by  coming  up  to  Mi^s  Amy's  room,  no  other  way.  ,  And 
having  ^nt  up  for  pcnnission  to  do  bo,  to  Miss  Amy's  room  he  was 
conducted! . 

The  apartment  wits  very  cheerful,  and  from  the  sofa  on  which  Amr 
lay,  she  ol>t'iintHl  without  etlbrt  a  full,  rich,  landscape  view,  in  which 
foliage  and  green-swarvl  alternately  led  the  eye  down  to  the  distant 
river — all,  lfav«is  and  turf,  and  bright  water,  gladdened  by  a  glowing 
sunshine.  There  was  little  change  in  the  appearance  c^  tiie  dyiug 
child.  She  was  languid,  but  still  roused  hertelf  with  apparent  ease  m 
a  thought  o<'cuned  to  her,  or  as  any  accident  excited  her  attention, 
and  the  smile  returned  more  frequently  to  her  face  than  to  any  fiuM 
around  her.  But  there  was  upon  her  features  that  unmistakable  eiL- 
prmon — ^that  dgn  which  none  who  Iim«  cvcica  Vvk«^^\v«^«^ 
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Instant  Itxik  of  expectation.  Where  tliis  it  bmo  on  a  &oe  like 
^iDT,  angels,  too,  are  eipectiDg  h  sister  who  irill  doI  loo^ 
aitiug. 

0  say  that  the  earl's  affectionate  interest  in  poor  liUle 

mifi.'sti.-ii  in   the  most  wiDoiDg  manner,  uid  that  it  was 

r  Mrs.  Wilmslon  to  preserve  all   ber  repo^iuuioe  (br  him  in 

ce  of  80  much  tender  and  evidently  sincere  concern  fisr  her 

fie  did  not  fldvert  lt>  the  physician's  viail.  bnt  spoke  of  h«T. 

J  his  knowledge  of  Amy's  condition  from  Cwlyon,  of  whow 

e  and  distinguished  talents  he  casually  introduced  a  very 

Jon,  to  the  gratification  of  his  hearera.     With  too  imich 

■wing  irbat  he  kueiv,  lo   breathe  a  word  of  actual   hope  iat 

1  contrive-l  to  allude  to  the  fijture  in  a  way  which  insensiblr 

?rs  to  ideas  of  being  still  united  and  togeihec, 

l^hange  of  season  should  bring  the  fiowen  and  the  fruits  of 

spoke;  and,  unconsciously  Un  themselves,  his  listener;  («U  a 

)ii?olalion  in  what  he  said.     The  shadow  upon  the  bouae  be- 

what  le^  ik-fined  for  ihem.     Needless  to  say  that  the 

I  produce  of  ibe  ^Loobton  ^^'oods  hot-hoosea,  and  forcing- 

d  other  renources,  were  to  be  daily  sent  over,  on  the  chanoe 

irt  of  it  being  acceptable ;  or  that  Amy  was  entreated,  as  a 

or  to  her  old  friend,  to  nniu?e  herself  by  devising  some  didi, 

.lion  ur  oonfvc'tiou  which  should  tu  to  the  utmosl  the  Ul- 

le  Rookton  Brti.-.ts.     Perhaps  they  might  sacceed  in  ple^ng 

I  hoped  so;  but,  at  all  e^-ents  let  them  try — it  would  id  oblige 

■iiuncil  with  hersislers.or  nf  Iier  own  inspiration.  Amy  could 
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probftUy  aoi  write  to  me  at  prawnt ;  but  he  haa  been  in  eommmiioa- 
tioD  with  Mr.  Molesworlh,  our  solicitor ;  mod  any  thing  that  can  be 
loHroed  of  his  plans  will  be  known  by  Mr.  Molesworth." 

*'  That  is  a  gentleman  in  whom,  I  belieTe,  both  jou  and  Wilmslow 
place  the  utmost  coniidenoe,'*  said  Lord  Rookburj. 

**  He  has  acted  for  us  for  many  years,**  replied  Jane,  **  and  it  ia 
to  his  exertions,  as  you  are  aware,  that  we  owe  the  reoofery  of  thia 
•'State.'' 

^  And  now,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  as  a  fnend, 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  take  a  liberty  where  his  friend's  interests  are 
concerned.  I  urn  well  aware  that  I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
honored  with  your  very  highest  regard — I  will  add,  that  in  many 
n*ftpects  I  have  not  deserved  it  My  character  was  formed  when 
people  thought  far  less  iteriously  and  rightly  upon  many  matters  than 
they  do  now,  and  it  is  too  late  to  alter  it.  I  am  not  a  good  man.  It 
is  when  I  meet  a  good  woman  that  I  feel  the  full  evil  of  my  position. 
Hut  it  ift  UAelew  to  talk  of  these  things.  Be  assured  that,  though  any 
thing  but  good,  I  can  recognize  and  honor  goodness.  Now,  believe 
as  much  or  as  little  in  my  sincerity  in  saying  tiiis  as  you  please,  but 
at  le.'ist  give  me  credit  for  knowing  what  I  am  about.  I  am  going 
to  make  a  statement  to  you,  which  you  will  consider  more  improba- 
ble than  any  thing  you  have  lately  beanl.** 

**  My  life  has  been  too  stonny  a  one  for  me  easily  to  be  surprised, 
Lord  Kookbury,''  naid  Jane;  yet,  as  she  spoke,  her  eyes  as  soft  and 
her  smile  sad  and  gentle  as  ever,  she  looked  one — if  ever  there  were 
one — whrMn  th«*  storms  ought  to  have  paiwed  very  lightly.  But  those 
who  have  likened  life  to  a  sea,  may  have  remembered  that  the  blind 
tempest,  whirling  in  its  fun-,  often  leaves  unscathed  the  pirate's  vessel 
and  the  UHUrer's  venture,  and  stri|M  sails  and  cordage  from  the  gallant 
bark  that  holds  true  hearUi,  bent  on  some  noble  mission. 

^  Nay,**  said  the  earl,  *'  if  I  had  not  the  utmost  reliance  on  your 
fortitude  and  prudence,  I  should  hesitate  at  tlie  disclosure  I  wish  to 
make.  Tliis  is — in  the  plainest  tenun — that  Mr.  Molesworth,  in  whom 
your  confidence  is  placed,  is  utterly  unworthy  of  iL** 

"*  Such,  I  know,  sai<l  Jane,  calmly,  ^  has  at  times  been  Mr.  Wilms- 
low*s  opinion,  ami  I  suppose  that  it  has  been  expressed  to  you.**- 

^  L)o  you  think,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  said  the  earl,  rather 
hastily,  **  that  I  would  convict  a  oat  upon  the  opinion  of  such — ^I 
HK'an  to  say**  (for  in  his  irritation  lie,  for  a  moment,  forgot  that  ha 
was  speaking  to  a  lady  of  her  husband),  **  that  the  easy,  careless  life 
of  my  friend  Wilmslow,  has  scarcely  uualified  him  for  deciding  on 
the  characters  of  |)eople.  No,  assuredly,  it  is  not  from  him  that  I 
derive  inv  information.** 

w 

**  Information  T  repeated  Jane. 

-  Information  —I  should  not  hate  intn&^«dLTK^  "TOw^  ci5j«a«^''Q^f^ 
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I  am  ia  &  position  lo  state,  llial  your  fn«in>l  Mr,  Hol«worth  hat. 
boat  all  the  IransaclioDS  coonecled  with  Aapeu  CodtI.  t««a 
;  a  deceitTiil  and  a  tndtcherous  game.  H«  u*  been  laboring 
for  his  own  interests,  azid  I  i'«^ret  to  intbnn  yoa,  thu  befim 
[>U  will  see  tlios^  inleresU  cmne  into  play,  in  a  way  moat  ptUD- 
I  disastrous  lo  yourself  and  lo  your  family.  I  woold  >iniiiiii 
>r  tlie  sorrow  I  feel  at  bnTing  lo  say  thia,  but  that  we  hsra  lo 
b  more  important  things  than  feelings." 
t]i>  not  aodersUnd  (he  charge  against  Mr.  UoUswarth,"  nkl 

"  I  hare  no  doubt  ibat  be.  aa  a  lawyer,  hu  tafcea  om«  of  biitt- 
id  I  kuow  that  Mr.  Wihmlow  ia  largttly  hia  dabtor." 
— or  supposes  himself  to  be.  But  it  was  leea  of  tb,  Wlliiw> 
an  of  yourself  that  I  would  speak.  Mr.  Holwwoilli  h»  oa 
something  to  do  with  your  husbaod's  abrupt  d^Mitun  from 
id." 

>es  Henry  say  so  in  bia  letter  to  bim.  Lord  Rooiborfr* 
>,"  said  liie  earl  (lying),  "  but  Le  mentions  drounnanow  tint 
n«  in  no  doubt  on  the  subject.     For  reuou  of  his  own,  b«  hv 

Wiimsiow  away  from  Aspen  Court" 

r   reasons  of  mine,"  thought   poor  Jane,  but  ^e    did    not 

id  before  long,"  added  Lord  Rookbury,  "  he  will  diiv*  away 

□aining  tenants."  ' 

psulf  and  my  ehildreti  I"  asked  Jane. 

)Ui«elf  and  jour  cbildrea." 

tre  HS  Jane  was  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Henry  'Wilin»- 

litrbt  had  been  made,  she  was  natarallr  inclined  to  tslnaB  e*»- 
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tiling.  But  I  had  do  intention  to  bo  irreTerent ;  the  good  old  Bible 
wonl^  expr«w  one*9  meaning  ^o  well,  and  even'bodj  underatandii  them, 
or  thinks  ho  doi'ft.  I  intended  to  say  that  you  trust  Moles  worth  with 
AsjH'ii  (.'tiurt,  becaw«e  he  could  be  trusted  with  IIenr}'*8  overdue  ac- 
cept a  not  V 

**  I  have  no  riglit  to  believe  that  Mr.  Molesworth  will  act  otherwise 
thnit  fairly  by  uh,**  replied  Jane.  *'  But  it'  you  are  not  misinformed 
as  tn  his  intentions — anil  you  must  forgive  mo  for  believing,  as  well 
as  hoping,  that  you  are  entirely  mistaken — we  appear  to  be  power- 
less. If/'  she  addetl,  with  a  little  str»tai^*m,  the  deepest  of  which  she 
was  ra|KibIe,  poor  thing ;  ^  if  he  could  drive  away  tlic  master  of  the 
hous4>,  what  rexi>tan(H*  can  the  wife  and  children  make  ?*' 

^  She  is  too  cool,  by  half/'  said  the  earl  to  himself.  ^  She  ought 
nut  to  tJiko  my  news  so  quietly,  whether  she  beiiewnl  it  or  not.  If 
she  thinks  it  false,  ^he  ought  to  l>e  exi'ite<l  and  irritated.  She  knows 
soniethitig.  That  infernal  liemanl  has  illuminated  her;  and  she 
til  inks  to  deceive  tne.  You  take  a  ver}*  proper  view  of  the  case,  Mrs. 
AVilmsIow/*  he  saitl ;  ''  and  I  see  that  I  am  somewhat  late  with  my 
information,  for  whi(rh  you  have  evidently  been  prepared.  Pray  for- 
give my  ofiiciousness.  Mr.  Moleswortli  has  probably  given  vou  fomud 
notice,  that  ho  is  about  to  eject  you  from  As|)en  Court  \  was  with 
him  a  few  hours  ago,  but  it  did  not  (x:cur  to  me,  from  what  he  said, 
that  he  hail  proceeileil  to  that  extremity — now,  however,  it  is  clear. 
All  that  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  is  the  expression  of  my 
sincerest  sympathy,  es])eoially  that  the  blow  sliould  come  at  such  a 
time. 

Ho  was  a  hard  man,  that  earl,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  watch  with- 
out Compassion,  the  look  of  silent  terror  and  agony  which  came  over 
JaiieV  face  :ls  she  an i Veil  at  the  conviction  that  he  was  speaking 
truth.  The  ]Kx>r  heart-broken  mother,  driven  about  for  years,  amid 
Nirri)W  and  privation,  hml  at  la*«t  fouml  a  hoint\  and  hail  gathered 
lii*r  children  an>unil  her.  tiuMing  and  praying  to  keep  theiii  in  |)eace 
and  honor.  Then  Iht  youngi^t — her  idol  (wv  know  why  the  idol) — 
is  stricken  down  to  die;  and  n**^  she  kntN'U  Upside  tlio  dying  bed,  and 
liOM*eelies,  ai^aiitHt  hu)H.\  that  her  darling  may  U«  spareil,  if  only  ft)r 
another  suiniiier,  she  he.irs  the  harsh  tidings  that  even  her  resting- 
place  is  to  be  hrrs  no  longer.  So  accustoms  1  to  bo  |H*rsocuted, 
taught  l»y  .so  many  y«-ars  of  painful  lessons,  that  with  the  purse  goes 
the  right,  th>'  idea  of  ri'>i stance  diil  not  ov«'n  enter  her  mind — at  least 
L«>t  ill  lime  to  sjivi*  her  fntin  a  burst  of  bitter  tears. 

"  My  |M.H.»r.  jKKjr  girls  1"  That  wa>  what  slie  sobl^l  out — nothing 
mf»r**. 

The  earl,  wc  have  said,  like<l  her  personally,  and,  N*side^  he  hated 
to  see  wiimeu  in  sorrow.  When  he  iuthcted  it,  as  he  had  had  oc«»«^ 
»ioD  to  do  many  a  time  in  his  Ufc  iA  f*^^\  y^i9avss^^\iA  t\Niwv 
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I  doavored  to  escape  the  "  Bceoe,"  Lhougb,  as  be  has  coofessMl,  not  a^ 

I  successful  It.     But  Mrs,  WUmslow  he  woold  not  williogty  ha»B 

I  paitieil  unless  it  were  neces^ry  to  his  plans.     It  had  been  oecefsair 

CI  wound  her  sa  he  hud  done,  and  be  had  not  fihnuili  boax  ih«  pro- 

tsa ;   but  now  be  was  eagur  lo  console  her. 

"  This,  dear  Mis.  Wilmslow,"  he  said,  "is  t^ie  unkindest  tiling  that 
rer  escaped  yoa.  Shuuld  you  speak  ill  my  presence  as  if  tboee  dear 
I  children  ever  could  need  piiy  '.  This  should  not  be  said  to  me.  Yon 
I  kouw  nby  it  shoiiid  not.  Reiuember,  I  instjuitly  acquiesced  in  a 
which  deprived  me  of  any  right  to  be  their  gunrdian, — i 
lever  lo  sllude  lo  that  subject  again  ; — but  it  was  upon  the 
I  ooniiitiou  that  we  did  not  ctiise  lo  be  friends.  And  friends  of  ChKrlt* 
I  Boikii/n  aie  not  to  be  pitied — I  am  sure  you  underatand  me."  Hb 
I  took  her  hand,  and  slie  did  not  withdraw  it, 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  this  news  agiiaiiug  roii,"  he  .said.     "  Were  any 

e  to  bring  me  word  that  1  was  lu  be  ex[>tilled  from  Rookton  Woods, 

I  1  tliiuk  I  sliould  i^oinmit  violence  upon  that  person — t  don't  know, 

I  but  ^ui^lt  is  my  impression  now.     But  whethor  I  did  or  not,  1  know 

icxt  tliought  would  be  to  defend  myself  against  all  comers, 

light  or  wrong.     Ttiis  is  a  thought  which  you  do  not   seem  lo  hare 

ut<i-rtuiQcd,     But  suriily  y>iu  must  feel  thut  the  one  Ihin^  ymi  lutve 

r  is.  liuu-  III  tiukt'  the  best  resistance.     For  heuveo's  Siike. 
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''Bat  TOQ  know,  through  Bernard  Otrlyon,"  risked  the  earl,  "  the 
nature  of  Moletiworth^s  position  in  regard  to  Aspen  Court  f* 

**  W^^  said  Jane,  believing  that  she  spoke  tne  truth ;  **  Mr.  Carl- 
yuD  cxplainod  it  to  mo.** 

**  Ah,  jiiHt  HO  !**  said  the  earl,  pnTately  exulting.  **  He  explained  to 
you  that  Molesworth*s  claim — now  did  he  put  it — would  over-ride — 
or  how  )     It  would  be  well  to  know  how  you  understood  him." 

It  was  alwnys  that  earfs  way.  He  would  not  mind  what  was  said 
to  him.  ILilf-a-«core  of  pnisperous  statesmen  had  told  him,  that  be 
would  nvv«*r  do  for  a  diplomatist  while  he  would  look  people  in  the 
face  with  tho«e  eyes  of  his.  But  he  never  remembered  this  when  be 
grew  excited.  Poor  Jane  Hfled  up  her  soft,  gentle  face,  and  was  about 
to  Kpeak  depreciatingly  of  her  knowledge  of  business,  when  she  met 
that  eager,  concentrated,  falcon  fflance  greedily  waiting  her  explana- 
tion. The  look  perfectly  dazzled  her  physical  but  cleared  her  mental 
vision.  Not  even  the  gentle,  helpless  Jane  Wilmslow  could  misread 
the  avidity  with  which  her  reply  was  desired. 

**  I — I  am  very,  very  ill,**  she  said,  rising  and  making  her  way  to 
the  door.  "*  Fray  excuse  me ;  I  can  speak  reasonably  on  nothing  to- 
day.    I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me.** 

What  coukl  the  earl  do  but  open  the  door  for  her  ? 

**  If  more  troubles  are  in  store  for  us,**  she  said  faintly,  as  she  went 
out,  **  may  God,  who  sends  them,  give  os  strength  to  bear  them.*' 

And  she  retreated  somewhat  hasuly,  leaving  the  earl  in  a  frame  of 
mind  which  dictated  a  &r  less  pious  eiyeaiion,  and  whose  diotation 
obeyed. 


#  ■ » 


CHAITER  LL 

ABBLAKD. 

That  scowling  apothecary  of  Lynfield  Magna,  Mr.  Mardyn,  in 
whose  house  Carlyon,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  originally  intro- 
duced to  the  priest,  did  his  duty  by  the  latter,  and  Hey  wood  was 
promptly  informed  by  this  medical  spy,  that  Loni  Ro«>kbury  had 
a^in  appeared  at  A^pen  Court  And  Mardyn  did  better  service 
still :  for  luiving  been  delegnteii  by  Heywooil  to  utten<i  upon  Lilian 
and  her  imcle,  at  tinieH  when  Heywooil's  mysterious  engagemenla 
required  that  he  should  be  left  at  Ubert)\  M:uEdNTi^y)  ^wiXv^yKwir 
rtfnnc0,  aod  some  of  the  tact  Veanved  \u  Vwa  ^ii^A»*3i^'5»\^x«'t^>*^ 
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it  from  Lilian  tbe  fact,  that  Bernard  C&rlyon  uodentood  the  etm- 
I  liiiioii  ot'  the  title  to  the  estate.  This  was  n  great  point  gijaed,  and 
I  Mardvn,  nith  no  loss  of  time,  coDveyed  the  iotimatjoa  to  his  patroD 
I  and  eiiiplover. 

Cyprian   Heyivood  was  nat  in  the  least  surpriseti   to  hear  of  the 

'ad's  visit,  nnd  immediately  made  up  his  mind  that  Lord  Rookbiffj 
I  hnd  gone  to  Aspen  Court  in  order  to  efiect  a  separate  negoliatioi)  for 
I  bimseir,  before  gii'ing  anv  final  answer  to  the  priest's  proposals.  For 
*.  Heywood  liad  been  quite  prepared.  But  the  other  piece  of  in- 
I  telligenee  ciiusetl  him  a  gixx)  deal  of  meditation.  It  was  not  that 
I  Carlyon  bad  made  himself  muster  of  (he  facta  of  the  case — for  that, 
I  Hey  wood  thoiighl,  n  keen-willed  man,  with  the  opporttmitiea  Carlyon 
I  poc&esKd  of  access  to  Molesworth's  secretfi,  would  naturally  endeavor 
I  to  do  ;  but  that  be  sliould  have  revealed  the  ma1(«r  to  Ljliao,  b«u>- 
I  kened  an  enduranoe  of  confidence  between  the  young  people,  which 

vas  in  no  degree  agreeable  to  Ileywood. 
He  determined  to  see  Ocrnard  Carlyon  at  once,  and  in  his  ttim, 
I  therefore.  Hey  wood,  like  the  ewi,  would  have  interpolated,  if  he  could. 
I  a  private  uegotiadon  of  his  own,  before  meeting  his  proposed  fellow- 
I  cousgiirHlur,  The  priest  went  off  to  the  Salvager  and  Cootingencies 
I  Offii/e,  "  here  he  found  the  young  secretary  immersed  in  the  interesting 
I  deiail  of  one  of  the  worst- man  aged  of  the  conirivancea  for  doing  the 
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^  Ah — thiit  wm  where  we  last  met — so  it  wan.  I  am  ashamed  to 
Mv  that  I  have  not  vi8ited  poor  Chequerbent  lately,  but  he  M«med 
likely  to  g«>  on  very  well.**  Heywood  had,  indeed,  almost  dismiaaed 
Paul  from  his  recollection ;  the  failure  of  the  attempt  on  the  strong 
room,  and  the  consequent  nrmtration  of  Paul,  having  rendered  him 
uselesrt  to  the  priest.     *^  iVrhaps  you  have  heard  of  him  recently  f 

^  I  j;i;et  an  occasional  note.  He  is  mu(;h  better,  but  has  been  a 
great  deal  shaken  and  weakeneil  by  the  accident** 

"*  Yes,  he  lackA  Lis  namesakc^s  qualifications  for  fighting  with  wild 
beaats  at  Ephesus.  But  the  afifair  will  be  a  lesson  to  him,  and  may 
ti'ach  him  to  think  a  little,  which  some  men  can  do  only  when  in  m 
horizontal  position.  Vertical  thinking  is  the  great  secret  of  life.  But 
I  did  not  i*ome  to  intrude  wise  saws  upon  a  secretary  of  Salvaget. 
I  wanteil  to  talk  a  little  business.  Can  the  public  spare  me  ten 
minutes  V* 

*•  Twenty,  if  you  like." 

''  Well,  then,  not  to  waste  precious  time,  this  is  a  strange  state  of 
thingH  Urlween  poor  Mr.  Molesworth  and  the  Wilmslows,  about  Aa- 
pen  Court." 

*^  To  what  do  yon  particularly  refer  T  said  Bernard,  wondering 
what  fonn  the  attack  was  now  to  take. 

"*  Oli^"  said  the  priest,  "  you  have  behaved  as  became  a  preux  cki' 
valiefy  and  your  sftield  is  spotless.  But  the  matter  is  now  beyond 
mysteries  and  reservations ;  and  to  be  franker  with  you  than  you 
<.'are  to  be  with  me — and  y^m  are  quite  Justified  in  your  caution^ 
Mitis  Trevelyan  has  felt  it  her  duty  to  conhde  to  her  best  friends  what 
you  have  told  her  about  the  estate." 

^  And  all  you  know  you  have  learned  from  Miss  Trevelyan  f*  aak- 
ed  l^mard,  quietly. 

**  I  did  not  My  that,"  said  Heywood.  **  But  you  know,  of  Goalie^ 
through  Lord  liuokbury,  what  negDtiatiohn  aru  lieing  carried  on  be- 
twi^en  Mr.  Wilmslow  and  himself,  and  you  do  not  know,  pmbably, 
that  I  have  Imd  the  honor  of  being  admitted  into  those  negutiationi.** 

'*  That  is  news  to  me,  certainly,*'  said  Carlyon,  who  did  not  believe 
the  statement.  ^  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  between  three  gentlemen 
of  8U(!h  character,  ever}'  thing  will  ho  done  justly  and  honorably." 

'*  Thank  you,"  said  the  pnest.  ^  I  nK-oguize  tlie  neatness  of  your 
touch  in  the  gentle  obf«ervation  that  places  mc  in  tlie  same  category 
with  the  intellectual  Wilmslow  and  the  virtuous  Kookbury.  But 
}>aiw  for  that,  the  rather  that  we  want  to  bring  you  also  into  the  ooo- 
fcfrenc^is." 

**  To  represent  whom  ?" 

**  Miss  Trevelyan,  if  you  choose.     Now  am  I  frank  enough  V* 

**  Quite"  said  Bernard,  with  a  marked  ex^reuiock.    **\^v^V  ^ 
sot  b  the  Jeaat  understand  Vu>«  UuaTT«^idVs«Sk%\cXKnite 
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or  iojnred  hy  any  thing  lliat  «ither  WilmsUnr,  Lord  Book- 
■ou,  or  I,  can  My  or  do.  I  ebonld  like  a  litiie  iuar«  eipUn*- 

>u  Ulk,  CarlyoD,  wi  if  you  believed  tliat  die  pontioa  of  ike 

tho  i?sl»le3  WBS  BtJIl  B  secret  from  everybody." 
icver  hoard  tli»i  ihere  w«s  any  ae«rel  in  lh«  maU^r,"  Hid  Bei>- 
nther  aahesitatingty,  all  tfainga  oon^derad.     "  There  are  \«rj 
-tvte  iu  these  days." 

'«]|  then.  Hr.  SeireUry  CulyoD,  let  me  l«ll  yoa  that  Uxtw  wai 
re,  irhicli  hue  l>eeD  kept  very  well,  but  vticli  it  has  bem  no 
nMMury  to  keep.  Lord  Rookbuiy  neot  over  to  Aspea  Cmvt 
lay  to  soe  Mr.  Wilmslow.  nnd  I  have  tliia  motiuDg  a  latlar  ap- 
'  me  of  what  oocunied.'' 
iron's  haud  shook  a  little  witli  impatienoe,  and  his  eya  bnglit* 

lie  felt  that  Heywood  was  doceiFitig  him,  and  be  eirineed 
'ngemvss  to  coorict  the  priest  ihau  a  diplomatist  ouf^lto  hare 
ed.  Heywood,  however,  for  want  of  a  nngle  (tMt,  Ihilad  lo 
3cfnani's  excitement  to  the  right  accoiinL 
<rJ  Roukbury  weut  over — ah  1  But  I  a»ure  you,  Hr.  B^- 
ihat  he  couM  have  learned  nothiog  ftom  Wilmdow." 
nd  I  affiure  vou,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  said  Heywood,  I  '  '" " 
>1y,  "  that  >^ilmslow  »how(^  that  he  had  n 
)  the  exleot  spiue  people  imagined." 
>u  really  gather  this  from  your  lelturr'  M( 

s,"  said  Heywood.     "  And  I  must  add,"  lie  nud,  d     „      „ 
)te  the  bujjuesd,  ~  that  evervbodv  ia  seOBble  of  tba'^tmr  n 
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(]uito  ngtec  with  voii,  that  it  will  not  do  to  tell  the  truth  in  thift 
world." 

*•  Vou  are  telling  it,  1  feel,"  wu<l  IIeywf>od,  with  a  Btrong  effort  to 
coiitn>l  liis  anfirer,  not  with  Carlyon,  but  with  himaelfl 

**  Hero  in  the  letter,"  Mid  Bernard,  handing  it  to  him.  ^He  begs 
that  it  mav  lie  confidential,  hut  it  in  safe  with  you,  now  that  you  ara 
in  the  negotiations  on  his  affiiirs." 

The  priest  received  l>oth  the  letter  and  the  speech  in  silence,  and 
glance<l  over  the  former. 

^  lie  wants  money,"  said  Uey wood,  after  reading  the  letter.  ^  And 
you  are  to  propitiate — how  the  man  spells — your  friend  Mr.  Molea- 
worth.     Have  you  done  so  ?" 

^  In  other  words,  have  I  seen  Mr.  Molesworth  to-day?"  said  Carl- 
yon,  meaningly.     ^  No,  I  intended  to  call  this  afternoon." 

**  Well,  you  have  shown  me  your  letter.  I  will  not  be  less  liberal. 
Here  \n  mine,  from  which  you  will  see  that  when  I  said  that  Lord 
Kuokbury  went  over  to  Aspen  Court  yesterday  to  see  Mr.  Wilmslow, 
and  that  I  had  a  letter  apprising  me  of  what  occurred,  I  stated  what 
was  tnie." 

**  Loyahnent — non^  mai$  Loyaloment^^  said  Bernard,  smiling,  as 
he  tiK>k  the  letter.  **  Mardvke :  is  that  one  of  Lord  Kookburv^a 
aliatei  f  Oh,  I  see.  Yes,  you  are  informed  tiiat  the  earl  went  to 
As]>en  Court,  where  he  certainly  did  not  find  ita  master.  Am  I  to 
rernl  on — \i!%  ? — more  mysteries.  Mt  is  certain,'  "  he  read,  "  *  thai 
FU**  is  iu  iull  poHsesKion  of  all  facts  from  Leo?  Who,  may  one  aak, 
is  Aro  /  and  who  is  /7o»  /^' 

**  I  am  revealing  my  ftnendV  hieroglyphicM,  but  it  does  not  matter. 
M.-irdyke  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned  s<rhuol  of  managers  and  likea  the 
f<»nnalities  of  mystic  diK|>atchcs.  In  I^eo  you  will  find  a  translation 
of  tli«*  last  syllables  of  your  own  name  ;  in  Flos  a  more  delicate  ailu- 
Mun  to  Lilian." 

*•  I  see,"  said  Carlyon,  gravely.  **  W«»  an»  honored  by  tlie  amount 
of  interest  taken  in  our  idfairs.  In  it  of  any  a<*e  to  ai«urt*  you,"  he 
nddt'd,  returning  the  letter  (which  containe«l  a  tV*w  more  lines  ill 
which  th«^  wiiti*r  took  sufficient  creilit  for  having  in<luced  Miss  Tr»- 
Vflyan  to  say  no  much,  and  expretwed  his  hope  to  learn  more),  **  that 
Mr.  Mardyke^a  diaco^'ery  may  be  claased  with  the  revelation  from  Mr. 
Wilmslow  r 

**  No.  of  no  use,"  returned  the  priest  *  I  know  Blardyke,**  he 
adde<l. 

••  Verj-  well,"  said  Bernard.     **  Then  pray  accept,  as  a  present,  any 
information  which  he  may  extort,  as  frnrn  me,  thrtnigh  MisH  Trs- 
velyan.     For  though  you  were  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  slie  had 
felt  it  her  duty  to  be  confidential,  I  find  uo  evHkno^  cC  \N.'v^>^>a^^«^s^ 
aod  Leo  rubbuh,'^  be  said,  with  tooM  )Mbb  «MMwN^v&>fii^^»>*^ 
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"  Do  nol  lose  your  temper,  my  rod,"  said  Heywood,  who,  tboo^ 
gallej  at  tlie  manner  cf  the  Toung  idsr,  strove  lo  preserre  the  snpe- 
liijritv  he  clHimed  for  himself.  "IL  raay  be  a  verj  Md  tbin^  that 
iiiom  nho  ai-e  cliaiged  wilii  the  guardiaiukip  of  Miss  Trarelyan, 
should  use  evbry  method  to  promote  her  iotereata,  even,  tbougfa  m 
Si'tretary  of  Salvages  and  Coutiiigancies  condescends  to  inUfmeddla 
with  theiu  :  but  I  fear  ihivt  even  his  displeasure  will  hudlv  ioduoe  m 


^'gn< 


ir  dulv 


"And  would  it  be  too  much  to  ask,"  said  Beniaid  (<rha  ezp»- 
lienced  a  sort  uf  lover's  Uiumph  st  the  humiliation  of  the  nutn 
whose  intijiwcy  with  Lilian  never  fp«it]y  delighted  Carlyon),  "  what 
tibject  Miss  Trevelyan's  invaluable  guardians  propiKed  by  the  prmeot 
intervien',  or  how  her  interests  are  promoted  by  juggtiDg  and  lying  ^ 
I  hsve  spared  the  word  before — you  may  rememtwr,  Mr.  Heywood 
— when  similar  provocution  wua  ^ven  me  to  use  iu" 

Priest  tliough  he  wua,  the  flush  of  rage  set  Heywood's  ample  fbre- 
lie.ad  in  n  flame,  but  he  was  loo  true  to  his  mission  to  let  the  fire  de- 
scend to  his  tongue, 

"  Insult  to  me  ia  very  safe,"  said  be.  calmly.  "  Nay,  lot  me  be 
just,"  lie  added,  for  Bernard,  to  whom  the  same  thought  had  occur- 
red, was  going  to  6j>eak ;  "■  1  know  that  had  I  been  an  Irish  colonel 
of  dragoons  you  would  1ih\  e   said  the  same  thing,  and  Miss  Trerel- 
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The  anj^*r  in  the  laugh  comforted  Bernard,  who  had  peiiiapt 
winced  a  little  under  the  coarse  mode  in  which  lus  rise  had  been 
traced. 

**  I  think  we  had  hotter  end  this  inter\'iew,*'  naid  he.  **  You  a^ked 
for  t<'u  minutes,  and  I  gave  you  twenty — a  good  many  more  have 
liCiMi  waited." 

The  ])iii'st  laughed  again,  as  nf  reverting  to  his  taunts.  Carlyon 
<«>nM  n(»t  uMiain  himself. 

•'  I  will  n«)t,  twi<M\  give  your  statcmentx  the  name  they  deserve,'* 
he  St'iid,  **oi',  in-ieeil,  say  any  thing  to  wound  you,  for,  if  I  do  not  mis- 
take in  a  guess  which  I  have  made,  you  are  to  be  pitied — deeply 
jiitii'd." 

The  niagiiifirent  eyo8  r»f  Cyprian  Hey  wood  grew  perfectly  lund, 
and  his  lijis  whitened.  a.s  he  received  tliin  answer.  But  he  only  laid 
IiIn  hand  lieavily  on  the  tal»Ie  and  leaned  towards  Gurlyon,  as  if  to 
rnii\»',  full  front,  the  next  vt>lley. 

**  Vou  are  the  victim  to  a  hopelew  passion,  which  would  entitle 
you  t(i  res]M>etful  sympathy,  did  you  not,  in  sheer  malice,  seek  to  de- 
stroy the  happinem  of  those  who  are  more  fortunate  tlian  yourself, 
but  this  iK'ing  your  (X)urse,  one  has  but  to  be  thankful  that  you  are 
harmleM  alike  as  a  rival  and  aR  an  enemy.** 

I^mardV  troumge  might  have  been  of  no  common  order,  and  yet 
have  quailed  btrforc  the  look  of  intense  wrath  and  hate  which  con- 
fronted him.  He  met  the  look  steadily,  however,  and  then  turned 
to  open  a  letter  of  business,  not  without  an  indefinite  idea  that  he 
mignt,  in  another  moment,  be  engaged  in  a  physical  grapple  with 
tlie  stalwart  priest  But  the  latter  did  not  rush  upon  him.  lie  rote, 
and  raid — 

^  I  promised  you  that  you  should  hen(*eforlh  hear  nothing  but 
truth  from  me.  What  I  toM  you  altout  vourndf  gave  you  much  dis- 
i>len>ure.  Yet  I  must  tell  you  more.  Lilian  Trevelyan  sluill  never 
K'  your  wife." 

••She  j*hnll,"  returne*!  r'arlyon,  in  his  turn,  exciteil  beyond  self- 
cuntrol ;  *^s<Ue  shall,  a^  assuredly,  mi^rable  priest,  as  that  a  woman's 
love  i^  no  prize  for  such  as  you.  Have  you  another  trick,  another 
wi"etched  device  for  hindering  what  is  inevitable  ?  If  so,  try  it  onco 
UK»re,  and  be  once  more  baffle<l." 

"  Carlyon,  I  hate  you,"  said  the  priest,  preparing  to  Pitire,  *•  and 
my  hatre<l  is  faul." 

**  Who  talks  in  melodrama  now  f*  sai<l  Bernard.  **  Your  hatred 
is  as  harmless  as — your  love." 

**  You  have  M>en  neither  yet,**  said  Hey  wood,  in  a  low,  menacing 
tuue.  **  But  as  you  hAV«?  ehusen  to  read  out  the  tlovilV  l»ook,  lieware 
of  th«!  fiend  you  raise.** 
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I'orda.  bal  replied  onlj  with  a  menacing  gcatun,  «•  he  loft  tbe 

tm  onl^  one  of  ihe  public,  but  I  do  not  think  ihml  <mr  pHld  NT- 
.  onghi  to  spend  our  timt:  in  going  Uirow^aaraai  HtttkcK; 
[  liope  tbat  the  Snlvages  uid  CoutiageocicB  Office  wiU  tnahfgo 
irougli  rtrform,  especially  as  r>t  fiiewi,  Bernard  C^jroo,  »  M 


CHAPTER  LIL 
uuak's  first  LOTH 


rs  riddle  bed  be«D  read  somewhat  rou)^;  fiir  Befwood,  lb«ag)i 
ioir  be  hud  innted  the  plHincsi  speaking  oD  the  pAit  of  CMtjroo. 
il  nnd  been  read  ri^htlr.  Urywood's  Adiuiration  of  the  faauh 
tdli&D  TrevelyaD  had  gndunllT,  but  rapidly,  derelopnd  into  a 
:i|i,  which,  while  be  fell  it  lo  be  aiial«i«  nod  bopeiaaa,  1m  had 
he  pover,  perhaps  doI  the  will,  to  uxlinffuiKL  OriginaJiy  be- 
ng  aoauaiDted  wiib  him  uoder  circuoisutnoe*  nhicb  at  OBoe  1»- 
hod  liie  intimacy  of  ward  and  giianliaD,  tJKan  bfMi  mwww 
i\y  admitted  Qeywood  to  an  earlier  kuovledge  of  the  b«aai;  <d 
Vitnk  nod  gentJe  nature  that  even  a  favored  lorer  i  '  ' '  ' 
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Agnin  lingering  near  the  beautiful  girl — ^felt  himself  as  ever  sufajeet 
to  the  witoherv  of  her  lovelinew,  of  her  voice,  of  her  gentlenefls ;  but 
all  \AnT\n  nn<l  purpo^os  fa^ietl  away  in  her  pret^ence,  and  he  was  con* 
t«'nt  to  <]roain  away  hin  hourK  in  half  rewn*ed,  half- repining  adoration. 
Tilt's^*  rclntionn  emlureil  long;  and  while  Lilian  passed  from  fragile 
girlhi^Ml  into  tlie  fuller  henuty  of  a  woman,  the  priest  watched  her 
}iroirrt.58  with  a  restless  and  self-tormenting  interest.  As  the  charms 
of  her  form  and  of  her  mind  <leve1oped,  Ileywood  became  less  and 
lis8  happy  in  their  contemplation.  It  needed  no  presentiment  to 
warn  liini,  tliat  ever}*  <lay  which  adde<l  to  her  attractions  brought' 
nfartT  the  timo  when  unf*etter»d  admirers  would  join  him  in  his  idol- 
atry. He  had  owno<l  to  a  secret,  selfish  pleasure,  in  the  thought  that  the 
unsuccessful  issue  o(  the  struggle  for  Aspen  Court  might  diminish  the 
nunilier  of  such  candidates  for  the  hand  of  the  unportioned  heiress; 
and  then  tl)is  s<-anty  consolation  was  wrested  from  him  bj  the  recol- 
lection, that  while  a  few  only  might  aspire  to  the  heiress  of  AspeA,  A 
Ivatitiful  girl,  undowered,  finds  many  suitors  who  approach  her  on 
«*ven  lenns.  The  exclasivencss  of  the  higher  class  of  Catholic  fami- 
lii's.  in  Knj^land,  limited  the  circle  in  which  the  Trevei vans  moved: 
hut  U'foro  the  adverse  decision  of  the  law,  there  had  not  been  want- 
inir  overtures  for  alliance— overtures  made,  not  in  vulgar  match- 
making sfyle,  hut  af^er  the  custom  of  that  dignified  class,  and  with 
the  gnu*eful  and  measures  1  approach  which  might  befit  courtly  nego- 
tiation. This,  indeed,  fa  vore<i  Hey  wood  :  for  as  the  direi*tor  to  the 
little  family,  his  |)ower  was  absolute;  and  though  he  persuaded  him- 
self that  in  all  his  proceetlingn  h«*  was  but  consulting  the  interest  of 
hi<  ward,  he  contrived,  with  private  satisfa<'tion  to  himself,  to  cause 
tli«'  rrjiM'tion  of  mure  than  nno  ]>ro|H>'al  which  might  well  have  been 
ent«iiain»il.  Lilian's  heart  h.aving  been  unseat he<l, she  not  only  bore 
IhT  frii'ud  no  ill-will  for  thus  stiinding  between  hers«'lf  and  an  alli- 
ance, hut  even  fflt  thankful  to  him  tor  relieving  her  from  the  neces- 
sity of  its  4*nn«4iileraMi'»n  :  and  n**ver  were  the  relations  between  Iley- 
wotmI  and  Lilian  more  conlial  than  aft*'r  his  appii>ing  her  that  any 
such  pp»j>«'sition  was  with'irawn.  Thf  cheerful  an*hnej<s  of  her  man- 
ner, u]i<>n  such  o«T:i>iiinK,  aiul  the  merry  glances  with  which  she  in- 
tiniatfd  li«>r  approKition  of  what  ho  h.nl  done,  producetl  a  mingled 
s*>nsation  o(  s**lt'-re]>r<)aeh  and  of  S(»mething  approaching  to  ho})e,  in 
thi'  iMhuiU)  of  HfywiMMl.     But  this  suite  of  things  could  not  last 

The  fortunes  of  the  family  having  altereil,  Hey  wood  had  a  different 
gainv  to  play.  Puring  the  n'siden<*o  of  Lilian  and  her  uncle  in  Mr. 
Mardyk*-\  house  at  Lynfield,  si>veral  acquaintances  were  forme«I,  and 
a  inarriagi*  for  Lilian  <H)uld  have  1mm>u  eiLMly,  and  not  disadvanta- 
^'ou-ly,  arrang«Hl.  Hut  Cyprian  He v wood,  with  his  sensitiveness  ner- 
aps  a  little  aroused  to  in  iution  by  llbe  chan^  oC  cxtcwc«X3W«»s^^ 
K>  UtUa  hmUikm  in  eierling  hit  ^iv«i%  qH  wactMBiVfi^^B^oR^ 
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w-coniers  wLom  he  suspected  of  barboriog  DutHmonik!  vien, 

Kbat  Uief  speedily  ikbHndoned  a  field  where  tbe  fight  was  wM  op-hilL 

^lan-ellously  little  chaocu  had  the  amiable  efibrts  of  a  commoa-plaue 

R-ouog  gieotleiiiaa  to  render  liimE«If  agreeable  to  IJlian  Tr«veiyaii, 

Kvhile  the  relentles  priest  sat  in  the  same  room.     The  pretender's 

Inentid  reaouri«s  were  overhauled  with  the  least  possible  cerenunj, 

IS  gentle  willicisms  were  mariiTed,  and  Lis  gentler  compliments  vic- 

mized,  and,  in  short,  the  situiitioD  was  made  so  especially  disagree' 

|ible  to  him,  that  he  had  rarely  the  courage  to  easay  it  again.     Hey- 

t  rude — h.'ul  he  not  been  a  clergyman,  his  conduct 

jnoiilJ  have  been  quite  rude ;  but  he  drove  away  the  suitors,  and 

'ed  nothing  Ibr  conv-eutioiiHlitieH.     Bernard  Carlyoa  never  knew 

Bhe  debt  he  oned  to  the  priest. 

e  poor  while  uncle,  Eustace,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  no  condition 

o  undeipland  the  conduct  of  Hey  wood.     The  stricken,  shattered  man, 

liad  little  thought  but  for  the  penances  and  prayers  in  which  his 

'sciued  mind  found  occupation,  if  not  repose.     Even  when  in  tlte 

>»i.'>.-'ion  of  his    limited    faculties,  be    would,  however,  have  seen 

[!<'  mnve  than  he  s&w  wbile  thus  prostrated  and  fi'eble,  for  his  intel- 

iji,  I'lfui  his  youth  upwards,  had  served  him  but  grudgingly,     fiey- 

s  now  absolute,  and  he  would  have 

tubled  at  the  thought  of  ipieslioning  the  wisdom  of  his  fricDd. 
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expoADre.  BemArd  wm  ainhitioas  nnd  proud  of  h\%  success,  and  his 
pursuits  fiorjiicntly  placed  liiin  in  paths  where  cither  A  very  high 
prin<*ipK%  or  a  vt*r\'  cold  iiatun',  can  onahUt  a  man  to  walk  quite  up- 
rij[;)itly.  lie  w:lh  also  i;nilty  of  tho  one  ot)ence,  which  (like  that  of 
intnxii'ati«>i).  in*  the  (*elcl)r.it«'d  Kibitern  story)  loadit  to  m  many  more 
— lie  was  you  nth     HeywtMjirH  vigil  a  nee  ww*  not  entirely  unrewarded. 

lint  tiini*  ]».'is^*<],  and  prt^fisi'd.  licrnard  Carlyon«  despite  ad  obsta- 
cles, was  making  his  way.  He  had  pros])ercd  in  official  life,  and  had 
aln*ady  attainoil  an  enviable  position.  And  having  made  friends,  he 
had  alsf)  aehievetl  the  more  difficult  task  of  keeping  them,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  recei veil  service  at  their  handn.  His  situation 
entitled  him,  without  iuilisoretion.  to  a^k  the  hand  of  Lilian,  and  the 
priciit  wifi  wi'll  eonvinee<I  that  it  would  not  be  askeil  in  vain.  One 
dcitperate  elloil,  made  by  Hey  wood  in  a  moment  oi  unusual  determi- 
nation, lia!«  Uvn  ret'orded.  It  was  when  ^tung  by  a  complication  of 
annoyaiiC4*s,  angry  with  I'arlyon,  ft)rhis  worMly  kuc<'Oss,  envious  even 
that  lie  shonid  have  gain«Ml  the  stage  laiin.*K  and  es|K.*cially  incensed 
at  tht;  plea'^uro  Lilian  could  not  conceal  at  reading  (as,  despite  Uey- 
wutHlV  precautions  she  incessantly  did)  of  the  on  wan  1  and  upward 
pn'gr(.*ss  of  her  lovvr ;  the  priest  with  no  great  tact,  for  he  was  fear- 
tully  in  earni.*st,  siiught,  by  revealing  to  Lilian  Trevelyan  (certain  pas- 
sap*s  in  TVmanrs  lite,  to  cru^h  her  faith  in  him,  and  to  wound  her  wo- 
manly pnde.  How,  but  for  his  over-zeal,  he  might  have  injured 
Ionian IV  chancvs,  wo  netsl  not  consider.  Hy  ingeniously  coupling 
what  ha^l  cf>me  umler  LilianV  notice  at  the  theatre  ami  elsewhere, 
with  statfmentA  of  his  own  as  to  lieniard^s  worth lesrtness,  he  did  suo- 
ce<Nl  in  alarming  an<I  grieving  the  loving  girl.  Hut  not  for  the  tint 
time  in  the  histor}'  of  woman's  heart,  inn<icence,  unknoningly,  pre- 
Berv«Hl  love  fmm  hann.  The  purity  of  IJliunV  mind,  utterly  un- 
tAiight  in  wnHdliness,  refuse<l  to  ac(»*pt  or  to  comprehend  the  wont 
p}ia*>c  in  which  lleywootl  sought  to  pi<*ture  the  conduct  of  li(*rnard. 
The  malii*4'  of  the  pri«'st  w(»uld  have  done  mueh,  but  his  h>ve  for  Lili- 
an ]iari4M»kMi  much  of  veneration,  that  not  even  his  hate  for  Carlyon 
cmuIiI  lead  him  ti»  «lare  an  outrage  to  her  nioilest  nature;  and  it  was 
with  a  s|H*<-ies  <if  di^pair  that  h««  saw  his  tactics  failing,  and  his  charges, 
as  iiiiih-rstotNl  by  Lilian,  melting  away  into  nothing  more  than  wnat 
a  losing  Woman  nnist  fe«l,  and  a  proud  woman  may  panlon.  Here, 
ag.iiii,  l^*rnard  was  betinr  liel|H.tl  than  he  deserved  to  be,  and  so  we 
ntl  are  nlifh*  women  are  <*oncerniH]. 

Then  HnywcMtil,  suddenly  abandoning  his  original  scheme  of  break- 
ing the  link  U'twi^n  Lilian  and  I'arlyon  by  establishing  the  unworthi- 
nessof  the  latter,  to<>k  a  higher  ground,  and  niaile  a  strong  ap|ieal  to 
Lilian^s  affection  for  him^^'lf  and  confidence  in  his  wisilom.  In  tones 
of  gravity  and  intensity  which  he  was  little  accuslovAM^  ^^^  '^oa^^Na^ 
implored '  her  to  refuse  her  hand  lo  CaxX^cm.    'Nift  >a«^  ^\ife>s*xi>i«^ 
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oT  th«!r  difierent  religfons ;  nad  id  answer  to  the  tearful  plettdlngs  id 
tbe  poor  girl,  that  Bernard  had  promised  to  cooforra  (o  her  fbith, "' 
priest  drew  a  taA  and  orit  sa  iintruthful  piotnre  of  the  kind  of 
to  be  expecti^d  from  one  who  apoetatiKed  nt  the  biddiog  of  [ 
Lnvtly,  he  reminded  her  uf  a  certain  curse,  to  which  onoe  before 
may  be  remembered,  ho  alluded ;  he  had  extorted  it,  one  ni^M,  iq< 
momeDt  of  insane  excitement,  from  the  trembling  EusIaco  Tr«T»lf  i 
and  it  was  launched  against  an]'  interdicted  roarnage,  and  ba  aol 
ly,  almoet  menacingly  demanded  whether,  for  the  aake  of  an  unwi 
worldly  liking,  ahe  would  expose  hei'self  lo  the  auger  of  th«  ~'~ 
and  of  her  God. 

Was  it  strange,  that,  educated  as  Lilian  had  been  in  tha  b«jl«f 
there  was  but  one  religion,  that  of  her  falhem — agitated  by  thi 
which,  though  6ir  Bhort  of  what  Heywood  had  deigned,  wohi 
and  hurt  her — and  appalled  by  the  imposing  manner  ^  Uaywoodi^ 
whom  his  own  excitement  lent  dignity,  and  whoae  tones  apok«  of 
most  awful  of  human  terrors — the  gentle  Lilian  Trevely«n  abo 
have  turned  from  him  in  an  agony  of  tears,  and,  dropping  wildly 
fore  a  consecrated  image  that  was  at  hand,  have  imploriBd  thiU 
might  be  permitted  to  bury  her  sorrow  in  a  convent  t 

Heywood  had  gained  much,  and  ere  loog,  Lilian  was  bron^l 
to  London  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Mardyke,  to  remain  at  Lily  N< 
until  the  necessary  arrangement*  oould  be  made  for  her  reeeptioo  i 
a  religious  establishment  of  the  highest  kind,  whoae  titled  aufwi 
was  not  unreasonably  rejoiced  at  tlie  prospect  of  adding  ao  olmotti 
flower  to  the  garden  of  heaven.     It  was  ou  her  way  to  Londoo   '  ~ 
the  carriages  in  which  Lilian  and  Bernard  were  traveUing, 
and  the  future  nun  met  her  lover's  glance  without  a  araile 
could   he  have  desired  revenge,  would  have  had  it  in  beholding  th* 
agitation  whieh   astonished    Mardyke,  thenceforth,  and    nnlil   titaii 
journey  ended. 

But  tliere  is  a  homely  saying,  that  a  game  is  not  won  until 
lost..  It  was  still  Carlyon's  turn  to  play,  and  the  scene  at  Lily  Ni 
ensued.     The  priestly  cobwebs,  so  ingeniously  spun,  were  al. 
away  by  the  lover's  hand,  and  into  two  little  word»— TVwt 
condensed  the  whole  history  of  Ueywood'a  oi'erlhrow. 

From  that  time  Lilian's  chunKtur  Ofaumed  a  new  aspect  She  be- 
came silent,  almost  re9)3r\-ed,  though  always  gentle,  but  she  manifest 
«d  a  firmness  previously  unknown  to  her.  Bhe  signified  lo  Mr.  Uay- 
wood,  and  to  tlie  superior  of  the  convent  of  our  Lady  of  llaattaeaae. 
that  sh«  had  mconsiderea  her  wish  to  enter  that  establiahtnant,  aoil 
would  defer  doing  so  for  a  year.  No  expostulationa,  eolrvatM^  «r 
Uiraats  (for  Heywood's  temper  more  than  once  broke  bounda,  and 
«v«n  the  nouldiiig  Mardyku  presumed  lo  oiler  counsel  in  t 
tone),  oould  sway  bar  from  her  purpose.     Oypriao  was  in 
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«  momcpt  of  uigar,  for  which  he  was  almott  immediftidj  afterwards 
•Cricken  with  remorse,  he  sigDified  his  deiire  that  Eustace  and  bia 
nieoe  should  not  ivmain  at  Lily  Nook  ;  and  though  Hey  wood  contrived 
to  steel  himself  against  the  mild  look  with  which  Miss  Tre?elyao  im- 
mediaiely  asseiited  to  wishes  he  bad  a  riffht  to  express^  he  r^racted 
and  apolo^zed  in  a  letter  of  penitence,  which  hrought  a  kind  reply, 
but  Lilian  and  her  uncle  depaited.    They  retnmed  to  Lynfield. 

You  have  perhaps  given  Oarlyon  credit  for  discovering  Heywood*a 
secret  ?  It  wus  Lilian,  who  opene<l  the  eyes  of  her  lover.  Something 
— it  was  a  trifle,  no  doubt — had  betrayed  the  truth  to  her,  and  in  an 
insbmt  tiie  history  of  past  years  shone  out  with  a  strange  unwel- 
come lustre.  The  key  to  the  mystery  was  in  her  hand,  and  she 
passed  it  to  Bernard  (Jarlyon. 

And  thus  the  interview  at  the  Government  office  came  to  ooncltide 
as  we  have  seen,  and  thus  the  riddle  to  be  read. 


^^ 


CHAPTER  LIIL 
"the  old  mole.*' 

'^  I  DO  not  think  that  we  can  discuss  my  client's  af&urs  with  any 
great  advantage,  Uemard,**  said  Mr.  Molesworth,  in  the  coaise  of  ooii- 
ver^ation,  a  few  hours  after  tlie  interview  between  the  former  and 
Hey  wood.  ^  While  you  used  to  come  into  tiiis  room  as  my  confi- 
dential clerk,  it  was  all  very  well ;  but  now  you  are  a  great  man  in 
your  way,  and  a  government  official,  and  as  our  relations  are  altered, 
so  must  <»ur  comiiiuuicationfl  be.     No  offence  to  you,  of  couneJ" 

*^  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,'*  said  Bernard,  ^  and  I  shoukl 
be  acting  unwarrantably  in  asking  a  continuance  of  any  cunfidenoa 
you  may  have  reposed  in  me — voluntarilv.**  He  paused  &)r  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  that  Molesworth  might  take  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  then  proceeded.  **  But,  if  I  ask  your  advice,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  you  will  refuse  it  to  me.** 

**  It  strikes  me  that  you  are  quite  capable  of  judging  for  ycfontU, 
Bernard,  upon  any  matter  on  which  it  would  suit  you  to  consult  nM," 
returned  his  former  instructor.  **  And,  in  truth,  you  do  not  coma 
here  to-day  for  any  advice  regarding  yourseli^  but  for  the  materiala  of 
a  C4>nsolatory  letter  to  your  friend  Mrs.  Wiltnslow.** 

^  1  said  at  once,  that  from  iiiforiDalHoa  \\iaii  t^KN^Hw^-^ 

""T^bm^ doa't  tdk  Uk»  a  poboanu^  ^tnai^   ^w. 
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LoM  (hnt  !ioinelbi[i^  is  ^ing  on  which  nuy  disturb  the  Wilmstom  ia 
th«ir  tenancj'  of  A»pen  Coun.  You  remember  n  little  talk  which  ran 
and  1  had  in  this  room  a  good  while  ago,  and  you  tbink  that  ilw 
kuowledge  you  h»d  just  then  gained  entitles  you  to  ask  any  tiling 
more  that  I  can  tell  you.  Well,  we  may  think  differently  sboat  thaL 
But  I  will  ^ve  you  a  piece  of  advice,  if  you  lite  to  have  it-" 

"  Willingly,"  said  Carlyon,  who  bod  determined  to  behav«  in  an 
exemplary  manner  upon  this  occasion. 

"  Well,  then,  marry  one  of  the  Mi%  Wilmslows.  Yoa  Deeti  aot 
look  surprised.  I  admit  that  it  is  no  business  ol  a  aoticitor  to  b«  a 
match-maker  for  his  clients,  bat  there  are  exceptions  to  all  nilea,  uid 
I  feel  myself  justified  in  making  one  in  the  present  case.  You  are 
an  eligible  young  man  enough — a  fact  whii^  of  coone,  you  know 
better  tliau  I  can  tell  you, — and  you  would  be  acceptable  to  Mm. 
WilnisloK,  as  you  also  know." 

"  Without  going  into  that  question,''  said  Carlyoa,  laughing,  *•  I 
may  be  allowed  to  extract  from  your  suggestion  the  consolatioa  yoa 
spoke  of." 

"  Deuce  you  may  !     Whv  V' 

"  Because  1  ara  certain,  Mr.  Molesworth,  that  your  friendiinefts  for 
lid  prevent  your  pro]'>^i[ig  to  me  a  disadvantageous  marriage. 
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Well,  Kate  is  rather  youDg,  but  she  is  more  womanly  than  moat  giria 
at  her  age,  and  another  year,  with  the  dignity  of  an  engagement  con- 
btantlv  u]H)n  the  lady's  mind,  will  make  her  very  preaentable.'' 

^  \Ve  nee<l  not  dificnss  the  matter  longer,^  said  Uarlyon,  with  whom 
n  certain  consciousness,  to  which  allusion  has  more  than  once  been 
inadi',  prevontcKi  his  hearing  Kate  Wilmslow's  name  without  a  mU" 
n'proacrh, — a  gentle  one,  you  may  be  sure,  for  men  set  leniently  in 
jiKii^iiiout  upon  themselves  for  having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  en- 
courage the  hopes  of  women.  ^  I  know  that  you  hare  really  my 
Welfare  in  view,  and  therefore  it  is  right  to  say  that  any  matrimonial 
intent ionit  I  msy  have  point  in  another  direction.** 

''  Where  ?**  exclaimed  Molesworth,  with  a  &oe  suddenly  assuming  a 
stem  look,  and  with  a  voice  of  anger. 

It  wan  certiinly  not  the  tone  in  which  one«gentleman  would  ask 
information  of  another,  with  the  reasonable  hope  of  receiving  a  cour- 
teous answer.  Yet  there  was  something  in  the  manner — was  it  evi- 
dent eanieHtness — which  made  Bernard  disregard  the  nideneM|  and 
reply,  in  extreme  surpri!«e — 

**  You  are  unacquainted  with  the  person — " 

''  Tlien  it  is  time  I  should  cease  to  be  so,**  continued  Moleswcrth. 
**  Who  IS  it,  I  ask  you  T  ho  added,  almost  menacingly. 

**  You  must  |>ardon  my  not — ** 

**  I  panlon  nothing!**  thundered  Molesworth.  '^The  name,  I  ask 
you,  once  mure." 

**  You  have  reminded  me  of  our  changed  relations,  Mr.  Molesworth,** 
said  Carlyon,  now  recovering  himself,  and  rising.  **  It  is  for  me,  in 
turn,  to  remind  vou  that  I  am  not  to  be  questioned  against  my 
will.-' 

Molesworth  started  to  his  feet,  and  laid  a  large,  strong  hand  npoo 
the  shoulder  of  Bernard,  who  seemed  about  to  retire.  Detaining 
Carlyon  thus,  he  grazed  earnestly  and  with  a  knitted  brow,  upon  the 
face  of  the  younger  man,  and  though  his  grasp  was  firm,  his  body 
swayed  with  agitation.  So  singular  a  manifestation  on  the  part  of 
the  usually  impassive  lawyer,  not  only  astonislied  but  alarmed  CarlyoOy 
who  had  a  theory  of  his  own  about  the  tendency  of  reserved  men  to 
madness.  Ue  bore  the  grip  of  Molesworth  with  perfect  patience,  and 
with  sudden  and  sorrowful  conviction  that  the  bniin  of  his  instructor 
had  been  o%'ertasked. 

**■  Then  vou  will  not  tell  me  who  it  is  that  you  mean  to  many, 
Bernard  f^  said  Molesworth,  in  an  accent  so  much  more  gentle,  noi 
only  than  his  last  angry  tones,  but  than  his  ordinary  hard  voioe,  that 
Carlyon  was  touched. 

''  There  Li  no  reason  for  my  keeping  the  secret,**  he  replied,  mildli(> 
*•  but  you  surprise  me  by  the  way  '\u  'f8Vl^c^DL  ncnl  w.  %.  q^  "*  ~ 
which  cno  ftave  so  little  intcrenl  (or  \o\^r 
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"That  is  l.nie,"  Mtid  Molesworth,  removing  his  hand,  bnt  ] 
liiMlil;,  from  CiiHyoa'a  sLoulUer,  "  uud  I  have  U>  beg  four  panton  J 
taj  abruptncte." 

UnJoubteJlj  it  vaa  right  that  he  should  beg  pnrdon,  uh)  JU  ll 
vas  Mmeihiag  in  tli«  way  h«  uiid  Lhi^  which  made  Ciirlyoa  M  tl 
kt  should  like  to  beg  pardon  for  having  uaused  th«  excitenwat  b%  h 
wiiue'aed.     Moleswui'th  looki^l  eamestl}'  at  him  (at  a 
nod  then  said,  resuming  his  seat — 

"  Vou  huve  no  inteniion  of  iminediate  marriage  P 

"  CeriAinly  not,"  said  Bernard. 

"  Aa  regai'ds  Aspen  Courl,''  said  Moleeworth,  suddenly  abi 
tho  previous  subject,  "you  iinow  how  the  litis  lies,     "tbe  folks  i 
lost  the  giime  think  that  tbev  have  another  uhance.    Are  you  a  g 
Ller  i"  he  demauded,  abraptly. 

"  No.     1  hate  any  thing  in  which  chance  can  beat  akilL" 

"  i   am  glttd  to  hear  it — very  glad.     But  you  know  whai  I 
cards  are.     When  llie  right  lime  comce,  and  the  fraudu)«Bt  cardS 
laid  down,  the  cheaL'a  hand  and  the  cards  under  it 
naileil  to  the  table.     That  is  all  I  can  say  lo  you  about  the  | 
whom  you  and  I  beat     Mr&  Wilmslow  has  nothit^  to  t 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  not  suppose  she  had  a&y  thing  to  M 
prebend  from  opeu  enemies.     1  have  only  slimpua  andgc 
what  is  going  on,  but,  lo  apeak  quite  frankTy — " 
"Pray  do  bo  to  me,  Bernard,  upon  all  oocaHion^" 
**  It  ia  known  tliat  Lord  Rookbury  desires  to  have  the  eatato." 
"The  dny  be  takes  possession,  I  will  give  you  Rookton  Woodk*' 
"  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  add  that  be  ia  known  to  be  in  ooonniK 
nication  witli  yourself." 

"  I  am  not  oafaamed  of  it.  He  is  a  very  bad  old  fellow,  but  ha  ia 
going  to  make  bis  way  into  my  good  graces  by  giving  mu  boom 
trumpery  manorial  httHinuMi,  aud  ha  name  will  look  aa  wqH  on  a  tin 
box  as  Diany  namca  whtuh  you  read  ou  thai  row.  What  he  loaj  in- 
tend to  do  witli  me  is  bis  own  buaioeaa.  1  only  renew  to  you  my 
pledge  as  to  KooktoD  Woods." 

^Vou  know,  of  coui^  th«  sorrow  which  has  come  upon  Mn. 
Wilmslow,  about  poor  Amy  I" 

**  Betler,  perhaps,  than  yourself,  although  yon  were  pccMOt  at  tli« 
scene  which  led  to  u^  driving  that  scoundrel  out  of  the  covntry." 
And  Moiesworth,  finding  that  (^Ijon  was  unacouaiotMl  with  tba 
drcumslan<%s  of  Mr»,  Wilmslow's  visit,  and  tho  cnarga  ct  hrgaty, 
briefly  eulight«utHi  Bernard  as  to  tho  flight  of  Henry ;  iipriu  tbe  rwl 
history  of  which  Hogira,  it  is  nocdlrat  lo  say,  the  Arobiinador  h 
not  been  verv  pivciitu,  iu  wnting  in  Oarlvou.  Ob  tb«  dauutan  J 
Jlu  lattrr,  Alo/Mworlh  oltook  him  warniir  by  tho  hand,  mh  A  4| 
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dial  pmmre,  which  we  mention  only  becAnse  it  was  so  ntterly  nn- 
]ike  the  stronfif  mAnifeAtation  of  intense  regard  which  he  M^rnetimes 
dei^nio<l  it  (l«*sirable  to  put  forth  in  takin^r  leave  of  valuable  clients. 
Tli<*  hi5t  thin^  lie  said  was — 

"  Nnw  ir<»  and  write  vour  oonsolntorv  letter  to  Mrs.  Wilmslow." 

)V'iii;ini  lind  meditated  writing  to  her,  and  on  his  way  back  to  the 
Sulvagiv  and  ContiiigencieA,  he  oi!oupi«^  himself  with  the  concocting 
a  few  senten<*e8,  by  which  he  might  gracefully  introduce  the  subject. 
Hut,  ns  usually  hap])eni«,  his  pains  were  thrown  away,  for  hii<  writing 
l>ecunie  not  only  a  thing  not  requiring  excus**,  but  a  thing  absolutely 
di*iii:indf<L  lie  found  on  \m  desk,  among  the  afternoon  lettera,  one 
from  Mrs.  Wihnslow,  in  which  tlie  visit  of  LonI  Kookbury,  and  his 
allrgatious  about  Molcsworth,  were  desciilH.'d  by  poor  Jane,  and  Cai^ 
lyon  WICK  ciitrcMiteii  to  ati'ord  her  any  inff»rmation  in  his  power. 

**Slio  hiul  nothing  to  f**nr  tVom  the  enemy,  and  nothing  from  Lord 
lioukbupk*,**  said  liernanl,  recalling  the  inter\'iew  from  which  he  had 
JUKI  rnim*.  "Kut  haA  f^he  any  thing  to  fear  from  Molesworth  him- 
nehT  I  low  pfrtinacinusly,  he  tliought,  hail  tlie  earl  lieen  working 
at  ^Vi)m^l()w,  to  extract  such  infi>nnation  a^  he  had  pn»cured.  And 
huw  much  did  that  come  to,  he  next  considered.  Was  the  whole 
attempt  u]Min  Mrs.  Wilmsjitw  a  device  to  draw  out  more  from  her? 
And — Wfre  l«'tters  »afe  i  Janets  had  be«*n  stoppi^l  l)etore — and  what 
could  not  a  rieli.  determineil  man  do  with  a  cnxw-country  post-bag  f 
All  this  ]i;is!«4m1  verk*  rapidly  through  (.'arlyonV  mind»  an«I  he  came  to 
a  (l«M'isiiin  :in  t«i  the  tran4miA>ion  of  his  answer.  Hut  whit  should  he 
s:iy  i  C.^iuM  iiH  give  ]Mior  sorruwing  Jane  su(*h  assurances  as  he  de- 
siif<l  ?  lie  witulil  nut  tor  the  world  give  her  false  comfort,  and  yet 
all  that  he  could  tiuthfullv  sav  was,  that  he  bt'lieved  in  the  honest 
Ulti'ntiiaM  of  a  lawyer  who  hH<l  her  in  hi'«  ]M>wer. 

Partly  tVom  training,  partly  fr<.im  nature,  Hernanl  was,  wo  know, 
distru«>tt'ul  of  his  f«*lli»w-mt-n — t4.H»  diMiustful,  taking  the  average  of 
mankin«i,  if  not  so.  takini;  tlu'  respei-tive  cin-h's  which  surround  an 
atturney's  oflice.  or  a  public  department.  Tiofe'^ion  and  sentiment, 
he  \iiu\  a('cnst«»med  himsi'lf  to  lielieve  the  vamisli  i»f  humbug,  and  he 
had  c<ju:iliy  M*t  I liniMrlf  against  the  sham  canih»r  wliirh  atfocth  to  dis- 
card ppiii'viion  au'l  fKMitimeiit.  It  was  ditheult  to  Kay  in  what  man 
IWinard  tiusti-Ml  at  first  sight — ahmist  as  difticult  as  to  find  him  at 
first  f«iglit  liislruhting  a  wmnan.  S|H'cially  we  an>  awari>  that  he  had 
liisoMu  reasons  for  knowing  that  Mol«.*Kwortli  could,  u{»«in  oiN-asion, 
prove  himsirlf  as  hollow  in  word  as  in  deed.  Yet,  after  the  interview 
of  that  dav,  Carl  von  sat  down  to  write  to  Jane  Wilmslow,  anil  with* 
out  a  guitfthHl  phntH*  or  a  i}ualitie4l  assurance.  exjtreMSfd  to  tier  an 
instinctive  aiiti  unhoitatiu:;  belief  that  Mf»leHWoitli  was  her  friend, 
and  tliat  th«jse  who  acrusod  him  of  nieditatiiv^ Uvixv^Vw'xn  "^vx^t^it^rar 
selves  ;»lotfem.     The  letter  mm  a  cord\«\  end  \pw«w»  ow, ^  ^>sse^ 
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^■twliicb  Bernard,  deeming  few  (oHm  worthy  to  receive  mtch  at  tw  bai 

^^bntl  luntuiDjr  inftttcr.     The  letter  came  siraighL  from  hia  btmrt.    Vc 
^^rbat  had  Molesworth  done  to  Moction  mch  a  teller  f     Biatplj  h^ 
^pti&ved  very  rudely  sod  strangely  to  Carlyon, 

Bm  could  Carlyon  have  foreseon  whM  would  be  tbe  nmtU  of  «*■ 

Por,  having  completed  it,  he— to  the  further  tlEtrimeat  of  tike  ptthBl 

■ -which  ha  thought  it  possihle  hU  friend  Lord  Roolchury.  or  hu  bieti 

^Mleywood,  or  some  of  their  friends  respeutivoly,  might  hav«  upon  tfai 

^Bu&spen  Court  post-bag. 

H       He  iuclosed  the  tetter  to  Lilian  Trevelyap,  at  Lynfietd,  intiniati^ 
to  that  young  lady  that  she  waa  to  read  it,  ns  it  vould  keep  hot  coo 
ptelely  informed  of  every  thing  fonnecled  with  himwlf  («uadiy  aM 

^_  that  site  was  then  to  diHpMch  it  privately  and  safely  to  Aapui  Oooo^ 
to  privately  an  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Mardyltft,  and  to  aaUf 

IWilmslow.     And  Lilian  duly  received  the  letter.     We  r«eanl  ifafe. 
dot,  not  in  any  unworthy  spirit  of  scoff  ngniont  n  national  «MaUiib 
knent,  which  realty  delivers  our  letters  very  often  (consideritig  hoi 
iitlle  ita  way  of  rewarding  ita  suliordinatea  entitlt*  it  to  expoot  bid 
Sit  st<rvice),  but  because  it  is  desirable  for  the  reader  to  niinrthl 
ntch  was  the  case,                                                                     ^^^^H 

CHAPTER  LTV.                                    ^t 

UTTLR   AKOKl.A'a   HlSTOitT,                                            ^^M 

Wbiu  that  tetter  is  on  iu  way,  let  as  loolt  back  to  tba  Ud  fa  8^M 
.Titus's  notpiul,  itnd  to  ttie  fortunes  of  tbe  iodividnai  in  whcm  ^^H 
boeupant  of  that  uuenay  couch  may  be  nuppoMMl  to  ba  nMM  ialn^l 

Paul  Ctiequorlx'Ut  grudually  recovered.     Hia  age  and  eo^Bl^^^l 
BTomiaed  a  more  rapid  convaleacenoe  from  a  mere  fleih  «*<^^^^^^H 
n  bad  lived  that  bnJ  of  life,  waneful  of  vital  energy,  >^^^^^H 
irighteoecl  by  the  excitement  of  pteaaure,  which  tell*  nofl^^^^^H 
btv  upon  the  frames  and  rendere  prostration  a  rapid  *(i>M^^^^H 
rithoat  enjoyment  ia  not  only  the  moil  sordid  aod  nroaU^^^^^^I 

r. 
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but  the  moftt  destnictive  to  mind  and  body.  And  this,  for  some  tone 
n>viously  to  tho  wild  beast  encounter,  bad  characterized  PauPs  anl- 
f>ri  and  solitary  existence.  Needy,  di^(appointed,  discouraged,  he  had 
fi'It  tlh'it  i'very  thing  waA  against  him ;  and  lacking  the  moral  cour- 
ng<>  to  In^ar  up  against  such  odds,  he  had  resigned  himself,  ungra- 
oiou>ly  tMiough,  to  that  most  unwholesome  condition  of  things,  when 
our  lieing  neems  at  once  turbid  and  stagnant.  It  was  well  for  Paul 
that  thi*  domoralizincf  procef^s  was  brought  roughly  to  a  stand-still  by 
the  t«N'tli  of  Mr.  Penkridgt-'s  hyena. 

Hut  we  an*  ver}*  desirous  that  our  Paul  should  not  be  thought 
woi>c  than  hr  \v:us  and  we  recur  with  some  pleasure  to  his  good  and 
pMitleinaiily  l>vhavior  when  visited  in  the  hospital  by  the  Lady  Anna. 
I'aurs  old  hon(»niblc  and  manlv  instincts  awakened,  and  instead  of 
uttoring  cuinphiiiits  and  reproaches  or  of  seeking  to  induce  his  young 
and  fi-ank-hvaited  friend  to  comprf)mise  her  prospects  by  any  renewal 
of  tlioir  intimacy,  he  received  her  visit  with  gratitude,  but  abstained 
both  from  any  demonstrati<in  of  other  feeling,  and  from  any  entreaty 
that  she  would  ro{)eat  a  charity  which  might  displease  her  father. 
And  thfrefiire  we  are  gla<i  to  write  that  he  got  better  of  his  wound, 
and  that  the  medical  autliorities  of  St.  Vitus^s  ultimately  sanctioned 
hi»  removal — effected  by  our  handsome  friend  Mrs.  Sellinffer-*to  a 
cheerfnl  little  lodging  at  Islington,  which  Angela  was  decking  and 
de<*Mrating,  to  the  utmost  of  her  abihty,  up  to  the  moment  the  cab 
c«»ntainiiig  Paul  and  the  Junonian  dancing-mistress  entei^  the  street, 
tlmu^rh  hhe  vffet'tod  her  escap<*  through  the  garden,  and  up  the 
back  ]an<*  (wont  off  R.  U.  IL,  as  >he  herself  laugliingly  said),  before  the 
anival  of  the  invalid.  Mrs.  Ss^llinger  charged Tierself  with  taking  care 
of  him.  and  fultilleii  her  charge  with  great  fidelity.  Nay,  she  man- 
agt'd  one  iin{H)rtant  matter  fur  Paul,  in  a  way  which  we  would  not 
I1AV4'  np'iitioneil  were  it  not  that  it  wa^  highly  to  her  credit  For 
Paul,  who  was  leaniing  to  get  rid  of  his  habit  of  mystification,  and 
out  (»f  whom  (to  sjieak  Clerk«*nwoIli(*e)  the  swagger  fiail  l)een  pretty 
well  takfu  by  the  h<is]iital,  frankly  admitted  to  her  that  at  present  he 
was  without  funds.  Mrs.  S«fllinger,  foreseeing  this  revelation,  pre- 
teniknl  to  lie  v^r}*  th(»ug}itful,  and  looked  into  the  glass,  and  out  of 
window,  as  if  considrriiii;  with  all  her  might  what  could  be  done. 
At  last,  with  niu<*h  hesitation,  an«l  fear  that  she  was  counselling  Paul 
to  new  extravagances,  she  ti>ld  him  that  there  certainly  was  a  gentle- 
man ^ho  took  private  li*s<ioiis  of  her,  and  who  was  sup]>osed  to  be  a 
money-lender,  and,  if  Paul  liketl,  she  would  see  if  any  thing  could  be 
done  in  that  quarter.  It  was  a  shocking  thing  to  raue  money  in  that 
way,  but  she  knew  that  Paul  would  l»e  unhappy  at  the  thought  of 
being  to  a  lodging  without  resources  (thoug)i  for  that  matter  the  land- 
lady was  a  particular  fiiend  of  her  own,  and  oulv  too  Ivtu^y^  vs^Vm^ 
hut  frioMl) ;  and  then,  as  he  wa^^  g^^i^g  ^^  ^  %xwA^  wA  vb^ms^wrw^ 


I' 


.  i'oor  Um.  SellJDger  nemrlv  1 

1,  ^'l  amount  of  inlerest  demandec 

not  greatly  to  exceed  the  fair  | 
■uch  liberality  on  the  usurer') 
liaodiome  u^gotiator,  and  he 
aeMioD  of  uently  My  pouuds, 
drawa  out  of  her  btiDken.     N 
conttDued  to  rise  iu  ihe  world, 
nat  and  Rhnn],  as  wlien  she 
nigfata,  under  the  directioD  of 
in  iDBgnifioent  Array  for  such  fii 
— Scotch  sytteiQ — was  flsvOTCi 
detl:  had  amilingly  returned  h( 
And  vho  will  eay  that  our  go 
trew  did  uot  deserve  all  her  sue 
a  friend  as  she  helped  Paul — oi 
He  him  do  it  with  half  the 

Leaving  Paul  to  recruit  his 
life,  and,  in  the  mean  tinte,  to  re 
lew  Fanuy,"  and  other  novellie 
laliug  libraty  at  the  corner  of 
w  call  her  «o  whilu  we  mny), 
loents,  and  waited  to  hem-  iln 
going  on,  and  wlwtl'"-  '■-  — 
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But,  M  a  woman  of  the  world,  she  wm  determiiied  that  her  pretty  lit- 
tle friend,  the  actreas,  ghould  do  nothing  to  justify  ber  noble  fiither  in 
coDviDciog  himself  that  she  was  degenerate,  and  a  person  to  be  dii- 
niiii$ed  with  an  annuity.  So  she  made  Angela  take  befitting  apart- 
ments in  the  house  of  a  couple  of  old  maids,  of  the  sternest  gentility^ 
and  insisted  upon  her  linnet  in  orderly  solitude,  bumiug  all  her  play- 
books,  and  ringing  the  bell  when  the  fire  wanted  coals,  instead  of 
tlirowing  tliem  on  for  herself  The  merry,  active  little  girl  found  ail 
this  very  hard  work,  but  she  felt  Mrs.  Sellinger  was  reasonable,  and 
she  agreed  to  bide  her  time  like  a  lady,  with  a  strong  mental  reser- 
vation in  the  event  of  Paul  Chequerbent  requiring  her  aid. 

Lord  Rookbury  sent  her  money  several  times,  in  letters  without  a 
direction,  but  which  his  confidential  val<2t  placed  in  her  hands,  in  the 
most  respectful  manner,  and  with  tlie  politest  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
his  lord  as  to  her  health,  and  whether  she  had  any  wish  which  he 
could .  gratify.  Hut  the  earl  signified  no  wish  of  his  own,  for  her 
guidance,  nor  had  he  as  yet  intimated  any  further  intention  of  intro- 
ducing her  into  (society.  The  continuance  of  this  prohaliouary  state 
occasionally  made  Angela  incline  to  murmur,  but  Mrs.  Sellinger 
would  see  nothing  in  it  but  the  due  precaution  of  a  fastidious  parent, 
putting  his  daughter  through  a  sort  of  quarantine,  between  the  tainted 
atmobpherc  of  the  theatre,  where  people  paint  thumselves,  and  pretend 
to  be  what  they  are  not,  and  the  pure  and  virtuous  air  of  aristocratio 
society,  where  all  is  candor  and  goodness.  A  sudden  change — a  rapid 
ascent  from  the  valley  into  the  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain-top 
— might  have  been  too  much  for  the  little  girl.  So,  at  least,  half  in 
earnest,  half  in  jest,  talked  Mrs.  Sellinger  to  her  pretty  friend,  coun- 
selling patience. 

Now  I  had  rather  inten<le<l  to  have  thrown  only  as  much  light 
upon  Angela's  pedigree  as  wodid  have  sufficed  to  light  the  gentlemen 
of  Doctors^  Commons,  who,  having  to  draw  up  her  marriage-licenae, 
must  be  told  what  her  name  is.  But  circumstances  compel  me  to 
say  more  than  I  originally  designed  to  do,  and  although  a  little  actreii 
is,  of  course,  not  a  person  of  sufficient  consequence  to  mingle  in  the 
business  wherewith  divers  dignified  and  exalted  people,  such  as  earls, 
aiiibassadora,  secretaries,  clergymen,  and  the  like,  propose  to  termin- 
ate our  histor}',  she  will  not  be  able  to  slip  from  the  scene  without 
what  she  would  herself  call  eometliing  to  take  her  ofi*.  And  there- 
fore at  tliis  point  I  am  obliged  to  explain  that  the  Earl  of  Rookbury, 
in  declaring  that  she  was  his  daughter,  told  the  truth,  and  that  in 
decUring  her  to  be  his  daughter  by  marriage,  he  also  told  the  truth, 
and  yet  his  whole  statement,  being  intended  to  deceive,  was  a  false- 
hood. 

Very  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Countess  of  Rookbury — the  not 
rery  eligible  plebeian  widow  whom  \hft  ^Vw\UMMfl\  ^v^  ^ta^v^ 


HOI  delighted  their  betters, 
hoine  agaiu.     One  might  ha 
she  having  l)een  offered  ten 
ciato  her  tine  flexible  form. 
action ;  but  Maria  w:is  \irtuou 
offered  through  a  younger  no 
our  diplomatic  seiTice,  was  i^ej 
to  whom  she  had  given  such 
know  him  at  all,  s;ivo  bv  nam 
the  rest  of  her  comrades,  and 
towards  the  Pyrenees,  ekeing  c 
at  some  of  the  towns  on  the 
troupe  was  reduced  to  great  di 
colonel,  in  the  French  sor\'ice. 
V  *  same  time,  threw  the  poor  ^ 

Colonel  Paskovitch  relieved  t. 

*  I  ,  manager's  hand  a  sum  sufficii 
,  .  .^  when  they  set  out,  he  proposed 
)       j  ;                                    journey.     He  made  himself  exc 

•  .  \  ',  fluently,  but  with  an  accent  for 
1  ■  ^  I  .  when  he  was  not  rendering  liin 
ff  *  i  *:  '  ellers,  he  was  making  honorab 
I  *  J  f  We  have  said  thai  she  Wiis  vi 
4    ^  ^  j                                    the  more  was  she  worthy  of  a  r 

J  \    *  handed  soldier,  who.  if  snT«o«i 


r  .  i. 
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tractefl  honeymoon,  a  fire  months*  wander  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
then  the  earl  felt  that  his  dutv  to  his  country  callei]  him  home — and 
he  Wfut. 

Too  much  of  a  ^i^ntleman  to  leave  a  lady  in  an  embarrassing 
position,  the  earl,  who  depart e<l  somethini^  hastily^rom  the  last  town 
of  their  united  route,  transmitte<l,  from  the  Arnt  of  his  separate 
journey,  a  eouMdernhlo  sum  as  a  parting  gift,  and  added  some  ex- 
celN'iit  advice  to  Maria  to  bi^  as  moral  as  |>08sible,  and  get  n  new 
hus!>and,  as  the  old  one  woul<l  not  trouble  her  again.  The  matter 
being  thus  otf  his  mind,  the  earl  came  liome,  and  distinguished  him- 
self,  in  the  following  se.ssion,  by  two  spiH'ehes  on  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing religious  education  to  the  j)eoi»le.  The  s|>oech«»s  were  made  in 
order  to  annoy  the  (lovemment.  wni<*h  I>^rd  Kookbury  tearfully  de- 
S4*ril>e4i  jiR  almost  ath«Mstic  in  its  carelessness  of  Christian  duty ;  but 
they  so  stnick  the  religious  worKl,  tliat  even  Francis  Selwyn,  who  was 
not  deludeil,  could  not  prevent  Maria's  friend  from  being  invited  to 
take  the  chair  at  a  missionary-  meeting  at  Freemasons*  liall.  Mean- 
time the  carl  could  not  know,  and  therefore  could  not  regret,  that  the 
lawyer  to  whom  he  ha<l  intrustiHl  the  packet  for  Maria  had  appro- 
priated it  to  his  own  use ;  that  Maria,  suddenly  abandoned,  had  gope 
through  the  various  stages  of  wonder,  doubt,  suspicion,  terror,  agony^ 
and  sliame,  which  have  conductetl  so  many  women,  unbidden,  to  a 
world  wlien»  to  be  weak  is  not  to  be  wrong,  and  wronginl,  and  that, 
resiNting  her  impulse* — for  another  voice,  heard  by  her  alone,  pleaded 
piteously  for  two  lives — the  maddening  girl  found  her  way  to  her 
native  village*,  told  her  story,  l>ore  her  child,  and  die<l.  Ix)rd  Rook- 
bury  heanl  no  more  upon  the  subject,  and  when  he  recollected  Maria, 
use<i  to  picture  her  as  having  bought  herself  a  shop  and  a  husband 
with  the  money  he  had  sent  her,  ami  hs  having  waxe^l  fat  and  shrew- 
ish, and  altogether  a  prosperous  Spanish  matron,  who,  in  her  heart, 
cherishe<l  the  memor}'  of  her  Polisli  C<»lonel,  and  preferred  her  eldest 
eliild  to  her  other  half-dozen. 

The  ac(*i<lent  )>y  which  that  eldest  cliild  was  brought  to  Kngland 
when  alxfUt  two  years  old,  has  in  part,  l)een  put  intu  so  many  French 
vaudevilles,  and  coiisei}Uently  into  so  many  English  dramas  and  novels, 
tliat  I  should  lie  ashaine<l  to  repeat  it,  but  for  the  variation  of  the 
stor}'  I  In  all  these  vaudevilles,  dramas,  and  novels,  a  couple  of 
travellers,  husband  and  wife,  young,  rich,  kin<l,  l>ut  pining  in  vain  for 
a  child,  are  always  u{»s4>t  by  the  breaking  down  of  that  carriage  at 
the  comer  of  that  awkwanl  uku\,  and  an*  obligetl  to  paM  the  night 
in  that  i>bscure  villnge,  an«l  they  sutler  from  the  garlic  and  fieas  of 
the  one  inn.  Tliey  always  get  into  conversati(»n  >iith  the  lanillady, 
and  from  her  they  hear  the  piteous  story  how  the  child  of  seduction 
died,  and  how  her  child  lives  at  yonder  little  honiustAsd  ^vvk  >Aak 
grandpareDta.    They  alwaya  buy  iV^e  ciiWA,  wqi\  \!twiMK»%v^^K«V^ 


«  wbom  hnd  gniaed  mud 
the  Weu  Indiea,  bad  ItMig 
tio^idli  the  hopes  nnd  get 
rehilires,  whose  affectioiiNt 
Btghted,  uerTous  couple.     I 
Frenuh  tour,  from  which  th 
beeQ**  in  Sdud,  to  felect  a  pr 
legioD,  with  great  Jitlociilioi 
thing  they  wanted,  the  ralhe 
owner,  otid  (herert>re  natura 
abl«  to  supply  the  uuknowD 
M>  easily  afliied  to  n  littk  Br 
must  1  say  it  i  Angvla  made 
uoce  from  beyond  the  Fyreo 
to  continually  bemoan  and  b( 
and  generally  revolt,  that  not 
journey,  and  ruin  her  own  [ 
between  her  protectora,  that 
should  be  got  rid  of  the  insta 
able  little  creature  was  ultima 
Lobbs  resided,  and,  with  no  nc 
ter  of  being  deeply  imbrued 
leach,  was  con^gned  to  the  1 
ance,  fome  said  a  fonner  fel 
French  vaudeTilli'-in»ir— ■  — ■ 
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cliild,  finding  out,  with  that  marvellous  instinct  which  we  grown-op 
people  sometimes  lack,  whether  she  were  liked  or  not,  adapted  her- 
self to  irircumstaDces,  and  became  tlie  pet  of  the  family.  How  she 
grew  up  in  beauty,  and  on  an  emergency  was  once  pressed  into 
Uieatrical  life,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Cupid  dangling  from  a  wire, 
tlienoeforth  joininfi^  the  profession,  until  she  became  the  star  we  saw 
her :  how  Mrs.  Adams  continued  to  pay  a  small  pittance  for  her, 
which  was  one  day  sent  back,  with  contumelious  phrases,  by  Mra. 
Lobb,  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Adams*  haughtiness  on  Mrs.  Lobb*8 
having  ailled  to  see  her,  and  how  that  supply  thenceforth  ceased ; 
how  the  Lobbs  rose  a  little,  had  a  better  home,  and  how  greatly  An- 
gela's salary  helped  them,  and  so  forth,  we  shall  pass  over,  as  much 
of  our  little  girPs  history  as  b  necessary  to  be  known  having  been 
thus  truthfully  set  forth  ;  and  one  hates  to  write  about  low  people. 

But  a  sharp-witted  reader — and  we  desire  none  other — instantly 
demands  how  Lord  Rookbury  became  aware  that  the  child  of  Maria 
Dolorosa  de  Padillas  was  the  star  of  the  suburban  theatre,  in  whose 
pit  we  have  seen  him  making  his  paternal  survey.  The  question  it 
too  reasonable  to  be  unanswered,  even  if  we  had  not  another  purpoaa 
in  giving  the  information. 

Years  paased,  times  changed,  and  tastes  with  them — it  is  not  worth 
while  quoting  the  Latin — and  Spanish  dancing  had  another  chance 
in  London.  Criticism  had  greatly  improved,  and  this  time  the  re- 
sources of  highly  cultivated  and  in^'nious  literar}*  minds  were  brought 
to  bear,  afler  graoeful  and  scholarlv  fiishion,  in  favor  of  the  liberally 
*hown  limbe  of  the  ballet  Metaphysics  were  employed,  and  analytic 
as  well  as  synthetic  investigation  was  adopted,  and  even  Greek  was 
quoted  (in  Greek  letters,  too),  and  the  public  were  told,  not  only  to 
hke  the  new  exhibition,  but  that  any  one  who  did  not  admire  and 
reverence  it  was  an  ignorant  beast  Now,  nobody  likes  to  be  told,  by 
firet-rate  men,  that  he  is  an  ignorant  beast ;  and  the  public  set  it^If 
to  like  the  dancers,  and  this  time  the  manager  was  enrirhed.  Lord 
Rookbury  helped  to  enrich  him,  by  taking  a  capital  private  box,  and 
getting  it,  by  a  neat  little  device,  one-third  cheaper  than  he  ought  to 
have  done.  If  he  wished  to  save  his  money,  he  Lad  better  have  done 
so  honorably,  and  had  a  cheap  box  upstairs. 

Because,  had  he  done  so,  instead  of  sitting  close  to  the  stage,  and 
occasionally  getting  the  full  glare  of  the  foot-lights  upon  his  re- 
markable iace,  he  would  have  escaped, — first,  the  careless  look,  then 
the  arrested  attention,  and  finally  the  determined  recognition  of  one 
of  the  men  who  figured  so  picturesquely  before  him,  and  who,  visiting 
England  for  Uie  6e<*ond  time,  after  an  mterval  of  many  years,  discov- 
ered in  the  distingui>hed  aristocrat  of  the  proscenium  box,  the  Poiiah 
odonel  who  h;id  taken  away  Maria. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 


t    THROWH    AITAT. 


1  TecetTOd  no  Kplye 
I  atr&re  how  r     ' 


FooR  or  five  days  elapsed,  and  Carlyoi 
from  Lilian  or  from  Mrs.  Wilmslow.     " 

a  right  to  expect  regularity  in  feminbe  correapondenoe,  «zce 
W  emergcQcy.  and  what  amall  matlera,  as  a  naitor'a  call,  a  I 
desk,  or  a  dry  inkatand,  will  throw  oi-er  a  lady's  letter,  ^oal  «fter  p 
he  felt  no  particular  surpriae  at  not  findiug,'  for  several  moTDiiigs,! 
thing  with  the  (jlouoesU?rshire  postmark,  among  his  daily  row  of  4| 
respundence.  At  last,  however,  a  very  small  note  preaenled  ita 
his  brualdaRt  table.  It  wm  in  a  female  hand  with  which  h*  wia  j 
familiar.     Rather  a  (lurious  sensatioo  passed  over  him  as  be  r 

"  Mary  Maynard  waats  to  see  you  ver)' particularly  indeM 
jour  own  interests.     Do  not  tell  anybudy,  but  be  looking  at 
great  cannon  on  the  dragon  in  the  Park,  exactly  at  alnwn 
to-d^.     You  need  apprehend  no  danger,  as  H.  M.  wean  a  r 
will  keep  it  down  duriug  the  whole  interview." 

"  Hrn."  gjiid,  or  sounded  Carlyou,  making  a  slight  grimaocb 
makes  the  appointment  close  to  one's  office,  too,  and  If  I  dont 
it,slie  is  just  the  sort  of  person  tu  walk  in  and  visil  me  attlieSal* 
which  won't  do.     1  must  go.''     And  he  thought  how  the  bln^ 
came  sweeping  itcroas  hb  face,  in  a  cloud,  nRer  Mrs.  Foreater'i 
and  huw  the  cloud  came  between  him  and  Lilian,  as  he  went  on 
journey,  and  of  course  he  determined  to  be  rery  disareet  upon 
present  occasion. 

He  was  of  course  punctual,  and  Miss  Mavuard  had  aridenlly 
•olved  to  be  equslly  so,  for  she  came  up  ratner  flushed,  and  aligh 
out  of  breath.     Her  walk  was  very  decorous  tlien,  but  it  waa  i)i 
possible  tlmt  slie  had  disregarded  the  propiielies  to  the  exdtQt  of  rnfr 
ning  a  little,  just  before  slin  came  in  sigliL     Marv  looked  exoevdiorijr 
wvlTund  piquADle  in  a  block  bonnet,  and  a  little  infucioD  of  red.nlMr 
among  the  lloweni  inside,  or  the  dark  curls,  juH  lighted  up  Uio 
cinuts  behiud  the  promised  veil.     As  Ihcy  met,  alio  placed  ber 
n  Bernard's,  but  tuere  wus  uo  coquotrv  in  thp  action  thi» 

"  1  hnvo  but  a  (cw  minutes,  Hr.  Canyon,"  she  »id,  **•• 

back  and  in  my  room  again  biJoro  Lucy  Forester  wakn  and 

And  vou  have  Du  tiuie  lo  lone  whatever.     No,  no,"  abe  added,  i 

u  bis  luuwer,  tliHl  b«  tbuu^ltt  ahi:  alluilei  tj>tliodul)e*orbi« 


Ddbr 
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— ^  I  mean  more  than  that  If  I  had  time  to  begin  properlj  I  would 
My," — she  went  on  hurriedly,  as  if  she  hud  preparcKl  the  words,  but 
had  s<'arcely  courage  to  speak  them, — **  that  you  have  thought  ill  of 
ino,  and  with  reason,  and  that  I  desired  to  remove  a  part  of  your  ill 
opinion,  and  show  that  I  am  not  quite  such  a  strange  creature  as  you 
inuy  sup|H)«$c.  But  we  really  have  not  time  fur  that,  and  you  must 
take  wliat  I  have  to  say  for  what  it  is  wortli.  Mr.  Hey  wood  means 
no  g«HKl  to  you.** 

'*  1  know  he  means  none,**  replied  Bernard ;  ^  but  I  am  sincerely 
grateful  to  you  for — " 

**  Don't  tell  me,"  interrupted  Mary  impatiently,  **  I  mean — I  am 
vcr}'  brusque — but  let  me  s})eak.  He  means  no  good  to  a  person — 
to  the  yi>uiig  la<ly  to  whom  you  are  engaged." 

**  And  may  I  ask,"  said  Carlyon,  "how  you  obtain  this  knowledge  I" 

"  By  listening  at  a  hole  which  I  cut  \u  the  wall  behind  a  picture 
in  Lucy's  room.  Dreadfully  unladylike,  was*nt  it  f  But  that  canH  be 
hel{)ed,  can  it  I  I  think  Mr.  Hey  wood  goes  a  little  mad,  now  and  then 
— and  yet  I  don^t  know.  It  would  be  delightful  to  have  a  lover  to 
tlioroughly  in  earnest,  if  one  were  quite  sure  he  would  not  take  an  op- 
portunity of  killing  you.** 

**  And  is  he  Mrs.  Forester^s  lover  ?" 

**  You  know  better  than  that,"  said  Miss  Maynard  reproachfully ; 
**  but  I  see  that  you  think  I  am  not  to  be  believed  or  trusted.  How- 
ever, I  will  tell  you  all  the  same,  and  if  I  do  you  any  good,  you  may 
perhaps  think  better  of  me  some  day.  Hold  your  tongue—don^t  tell 
me — besides,  we  have  no  time.  Now  listen.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Hey- 
wood  declare  to  Mrs.  Forester,  in  the  most  awful  manner,  that  Miss 
Lilian  Trevelyan  should  never  be  your  wife,  and  I  am  certain  that  be 
me<litates  some  treacher}-." 

'*  Very  hkely^  ^id  Bernard,  quietly.  ^  He  dec^lared  the  same  thing 
to  me.  My  fnend  Mrs.  Forester  might  have  had  the  kindness,  however^ 
to  give  me  a  hint" 

^'Mni.  Forester  does  not  like  you,  Mr.  Carlyon  "  said  Mary,  '^and 
there  is  no  use  in  hiding  it  I  do  not  know  why — at  least  I  can  only 
guess.  And  if  she  knew  that  I  had  met  you  in  this  way,  I  should 
come  to  griet" 

*"  And  that  I  sliould  most  deeply  regret,"  said  Bernard.  ^  I  thank 
you  must  heartily  for  what  you  have  done." 

"*  But  I  do  not  think  you  quite  understand  what  I  tell  you,"  said 
Mins  Maynard,  anxiously.  **See  here,  I  heard  tliis  conversation  on 
Monday  night." 

•*  The  very  day  Mr.  Hevwood  had  been  with  me,"  said  Carlyon. 
**  We  lud  an  angry  interview,  and  what  you  heard  was  the  end  of  a 
ttorm." 

-/irii&/ooiiW  think  it  w«thft«tta^^«AUir^     ^\^j^^>«»«* 


^-y  "—•».*/.     aiuu  x> 


^n  t  tell  me,"  said  ] 

Buapect  any  thing  wronir- 

will  «,I1  me  a  foolish  ,x>n;« 

U  liat  do  you  believe, 

Ahat  he  is  going  to  ca 
done  80  already."  said  the  i 
got  her  consent,- she  addec 
It  I  were  she,  I  should  be  r 
than  to  teep  myself  for  a 
quietly  as  you  do." 

But  I  don't  believe  she  ever 

which  vou  cannot  be  aware. 
I  knoiv  that    And  «  prf, 

i    -  .  .  »J"*'"'«Pe'^ntodothen 

I*    !  ;  jou  had  heard  his  tones,  M 

I       1  '■  between  hi*  t^,t.  .i„.  .    '    . 


1' 


I  i; 


between  his  teeih  that  yo,;h 
.       ,:     .  *°i!'^  P"t  luuch  faith  i^  his  1 
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A  man,  mid  the  leaflt  little  doubt  of  such  n  thing  had  been  breathed 
to  me,  I  would  have  been  all  over  the  country  finding  out  the  truth.** 

^  Thoy  do  not  imprison  young  ladies  in  these  days,*'  said  Carlyon. 

"  And  Kookbur}'  never  imprisoned  any  at  Rooklin  ?"  replied  his 
impetuous  companion. 

'*  Did  you  hear  of  that  ?**  asked  I^mard,  smiling.  *''  It  was  only  a 
whim  of  the  old  man*s — very  unjustifiable,  of  course,  but  still  a  mere 
caprico." 

**  No  doubt  And  you  would  say  the  same  if  Mr.  Ileywood,  for  a 
whim  and  caprice,  locked  up  Miss  Lilian  Trevelyan  i  Ilowever,  I 
have  done,  and  I  must  go  away,  or  Lucy  will  find  me  ouL  There, 
never  mind  thanks — don't  tell  me — besides,  I  have  done  no  good — 
Oh,  I  have,  hav«»  I  ?  Very  well ;  gooil-by,  all  the  same.  You  see,** 
she  added,  slightly  blushing,  as  she  drew  away  her  hand,  which  he 
had  retaimrd  for  a  moment,  **  a  kiss  is  never  thrown  away.** 

Mary  had  kept  her  veil  down  according  to  promise,  so  that  even  if 
they  had  not  been  in  the  Park,  l^mard  could  not  have  renewed  an 
an  investment  which  had  thus  repaid  him.  Besides,  he  had  re- 
ceived one  letton  on  the  subject  And,  finally,  Mary  Maynard  was 
gone. 

He  returned  to  his  office,  with  his  mind  more  perturbed  than  he 
had  thought  any  thing  which  Mary  Maynard  could  say  would  have 
had  )H)wer  to  ren<ier  it  And  the  perturbation  increased  hour  by 
hour.  When  a  person  whose  mental  position  we  rank  much  below 
our  own  makes  an  unwolc<)me  assertion,  it  is  curious  how  hard  our 
otf*fnded  mind  fights  agiiinst  it.  But  it  is  this  very  fighting,  this 
p(^rf)elually  rushing  to  meet  the  enemy  face  to  face,  that  makes  us  so 
familiar  with  the  disagreeable  idea  as  to  render  its  banishment  im- 
pofwible.  And  thus  the  notion,  originally  that  strange  girKs,  and  at 
on(*e  r<gected  by  the  Mgacious  and  practical  Secr<3tiiry  of  a  Depart- 
ment could  not  be  dismissed  with  the  contempt  it  merited,  but 
haunted  him  through  the  day,  held  (X>nferenoes  with  him  when  he 
was  al<»ne,  accomjianied  him  ti>  the  apartnu*nt  of  his  rhr/\  attended 
him  wiien  he  introduci^t  defHitations,  and,  growing  bolder  and  bolder 
as  the  day  a^Ivanci**!,  iui^iMeil,  when  he  Ivft  the  otfice,  that  he  should 
depart  for  Lynfitdd,  and  see  Lilian. 

WhtfU  he  reached  Lynfi«*ld,  on  the  following  morning,  which  was 
Sunday,  Mr.  Mardyke*s  hou«e  was  evidently  empty  and  locked  up, 
and  none  of  the  neighbors  could  or  would  give  any  information  as  to 
the  movements  of  any  of  the  recent  inmates.  In  all  probability  the 
Lynfieldites  knew  little  on  the  subject,  for  Mardyke  successfully  imi- 
tated Heywood  in  discouraging  visitors,  and  defeating  curiosity ;  but 
it  seemed  strange  to  the  young  lover  that  nobody  could  tell  him 
what  day,  and  at  what  hour  and  minute  the  figure  of  Liliaci  UaA  W^w 
beeo  obMorred  pedog  the  atreeli  o(  the  ^Ati^  \A^^ 
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bmd  Uat  been  seen  to  shed  suosbine  njioii  the  plaoe  by  M>pMffiigM 
a  nin'low.  Yet  on  ceiiher  point.  (K>old  he  obt&iti  ahv  tDfonDatioa — 
all  ttiat  vms  oorlAiD  vss,  tiiEU  Lilian  had  vuu9lt«d  &om  Ljnfiald. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

ANOTHER    ir^TCass. 

CotTPUNQ  the  disappearance  of  IJliui  with  the  waraiag  | 
him  by  Mary  Mayimnl,  ihe  lover  asiuredly  experienocd  a  diMOi 
sure  which  irritated  him  b_v  what  he  d«ennid  ila  Kbsurditjr.  " 
been  told  that  Heywood,  rendered  daspenitu  by  circumataii 
intimated  an  intention  of  having  recoutM  to  some  stnuM  ■ 
— and  Lilian  was  gone.  In  viun  Beniard  strag^ed  acara'' 
of  joining  thi;  two  bets — in  vain  lie  repeated  U>  faiii)ael(  tl 
proceeding  as  that  at  which  Miss  Maynard  had  bJoted,  ki 
tweooa  fw  the  present  day.     The  more  he  atrore  to  look  at  tlMd 
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of  Aspen  Court,  and  as  be  knew  that,  thanks  to  an  express  train,  he 
might  m  manage  that  his  arrival  in  town  would  not  be  delayed  bj 
his  crossing  to  see  Mrs.  Wihnslow,  he  obtained  a  horse,  and  speedily 
found  himself  once  more  before  the  old  bouse.  Two  young  ladies 
rarne  to  ni04n  him  as  he  entered  the  hall.  One  of  them,  Emma 
Wilinslow,  ht^ld  out  her  band  with  a  smile,  and  if  there  were  any 
thing  of  inuoccut  mischief  in  the  look  with  which  she  introduceil 
lior  companion,  Bernard  quite  forgave  it,  for  that  companion  was 
Lilian  herself  I 

With  some  little  trepidation,  lest  the  step  she  had  taken  should  not 
be  quite  approved,  Lilian  hastened  to  explain  that  she  had  received 
tbe  letter  whieh  l^rnard  had  requested  her  to  forward  to  Mrs.Wilms- 
low,  and  that  his  epistle  to  herself,  which  acxx>mpanied  it,  had  been 
written  so  warmly  ami  earnestly,  that  she  had  felt  that  his  heart  was 
inten^steci  in  the  Kife  delivery  of  the  other  dispatch.  And  so,  without 
any  henitation,  she  ha<l  returue<l  to  the  home  whence  her  family  had 
been  expelled,  and  begging  to  see  Jane,  had  given  her  the  letter,  and 
simply  and  frankly  explained  why  she  had  taken  such  a  liberty.  £v- 
erybo<ly  who  knows  my  dear  Jane  Wilmslow,  knows  what  sort  of  a 
reception  she  was  likely  to  give  to  such  a  messenger,  and  in  the  very 
briefest  time  conceivable,  two  of  the  girls  had  become  enchanted 
with  b^,  and  the  third,  who  had  certain  private  feelings  of  her  own 
at  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  stranger,  had  another  feeling  which  en- 
joineil  her  to  be  even  more  attentive,  and  more  friendly  m  her  man- 
ner, than  perhaps  Miss  Kate  would  have  been  had  Lilian's  name  been 
previously  unknown  to  her.  As  for  Amy,  she  had  declared,  with 
more  energy  than  she  had  shown  for  many  a  day,  that  Lilian's  was 
the  most  angelic  face  tliat  ever  was  made ;  and  the  poor  child,  with 
her  habitual  frankness,  did  not  wait  for  Miss  Trevelyan's  absence,  to 
pronouns  this  judgment,  adding,  that  she  hereelf  was  soon  going 
among  the  an^ls,  and  had  a  right  to  speak.  80  Lilian  having  al- 
reaiiy  had  an  opportunity  of  blushing  and  of  crying  among  her  new 
friends,  waH  quite  &•«  much  at  home  with  them  as  a  girl  neede<i  to  be, 
by  the  time  her  lovi'r  arrived. 

Beruani,  of  courne,  was  delighted ;  first,  at  finding  her  at  all,  and 
secondly,  at  finding  her  there,  and  he  was  additionally  pleased  to 
learn  that  Mrs.  Wilmslow  had  absolutely  ordained  that  Lilian  should 
not  be  permitted  to  depart  for  a  great  while,  and  had  charged  her 
daughters  with  the  execution  of  that  decree. 

There  was  Lilian,  therefore,  in  the  very  place  whence  Beman} 
Carlyon's  legal  industry  had  so  mainly  contributed  to  expel  her.  He 
had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  he  had  brought  her 
back. 

Even  to  that  household,  waiting  for  the  inevitable  stroke  whidbi^^ik 
to  deprive  them  of  their  treasure^  LAUaa^^  ^T«i^xiQ^\>T^>ai^^^>KD^^»^ 


iier  cheerfulnem ; — soineth 
nest  devotion.     But  when 
id  fair  head  of  the  young  Ca 

n  '  of  Aniv,  while  the  luother*^ 

1 1  were  His  ^iil, — for  patienc 

r  her  tearful  qvck,  and  fteeinj 

curls,  bowed  her  own  hear, 
before  Iier  was  one  of  cxqi 
It  seemed  to  her  that  an 
in  indulgent  forbearance,  t 
and   then  the  signal  was 

iiwav* 

One  thought  was  spared 
.   .  that  was  the  thought  that  ' 

hastened  by  the  act  of  one 

voted — the  unhappy  Eu:«tac< 

ous  sf>ectaoIo  which  struck  d 

iiig  through  her  new  home. 

lover,  an«i  Jis  she  knelt  bv  A 

prayer,  and  a  I'esistless  impul 

seek,  in  the  child's  face,  for 

'  ^    ;.  implanted  there.     She  found 

5       *  •  tention,  and  their  eves  met. 

{       '^  *  and  just  as  in  her  still  young 

k       I  .     '  relisfious  service  WiL*»  nnv»a^ 
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worth  meant  honestl j,  and  Mre.  Wilmalow  willinglj  acceded  to  thai 
belief.  8he  was  but  too  glad  of  any  justification  for  her  believing 
well  of  an  old  friend.  But  when  she  spoke  of  Lord  Rookbuiy,  and 
of  the  possibility  of  his  also  intending  them  kindness,  Bernard  waa 
very  intolerant,  and  refused  to  permit  ner  to  interpret  one  act  of  the 
earrs  into  any  thing  but  the  proof  of  a  selfish  purpose. 

**  Yet  you  did  not  think  so  hardly  of  him,  Bernard,  when  you  were 
last  here,*^  said  Mrs.  Wilmsiow. 

"^  If  I  led  you  to  think  at  all  bdulgently  of  him,  I  regret  it,"  said 
Carlyon.  **  h\xi  we  need  not  speak  of  the  past.  For  the  future,  look 
upon  him  only  as  an  enemy." 

"  Ami  shut  my  door  upon  him  t"  asked  Mrs.  Wilmsiow,  somewhat 
tremulously,  for  she  had  a  nervous  terror  of  making  the  least  hanh 
demonstration. 

**  Against  an  enemy,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilmsiow  t — Oh,  na  One  doea 
such  a  thing  with  a  tiresome  friend,  so  lone  as  one  is  quite  sure  it  can 
be  done  with  safety,  but  bid  an  enemy  welcome  at  all  times,  and  gire 
yourself  a  chance  of  understanding  him.** 

She  looked  up  at  Bernard,  perhaps  with  a  little  motherly  compaa^ 
sion  for  the  real  or  affected  worldliness,  and  answered,  very  kindly — 

^  You  have  chosen  a  sweet  girl,  Bernard,  and  in  time  she  will  teach 
you  a  better  rule.  We  are  to  bid  an  enemy  welcome  at  all  timea. 
If  he  is  hungry,  feed  him : — if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  :^-did  yoa 
ever  hear  ihom?  words  ?** 

^  Yes,"  said  Carlyon ; — adding,  but  not  flippantly — **and  the  reaaon 
why  we  are  so  to  treat  him.  Lord  Rookbury*s  head  is  proof  against 
any  such  coals  of  fire.  Do  not  think  to  wann  him  into  any  honest 
f<^ling.  But  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you  speak  as  you  do  of  one  very 
dear  to  me.  I  had  n€^  the  slightest  idea  of  finding  her  here :  but  she 
explains  to  me  that  I  seemed  so  exceedingly  earnest  in  what  I  wrote  to 
youn^elf  and  to  her,  that  at  all  ri^k  of  intruding  upon  you,  or  of  allow- 
ing yuu  to  iinsgine  that  my  influence  over  her  was  too  great — you 
know  what  I  mean — she  detennined  to  see  that  mv  wishes  were  car- 
ried  out ;  and  having  nobody  around  her  who  could  be  trusted,  she 
Mt  out  t()  be  my  ine»«<enger  herself.  I  hope  that  you  understand  her 
motive^.     I  am  suie  that  vou  do.** 

**  Ami  I  am  very  glad,*^  answered  Jane,  with  a  smile,  which,  before 
her  days  of  grief,  would  have  had  a  little  archness,  ^  that  you  are  ao 
thoroughly  serious  in  desiring  that  she  should  be  appreciated,  and 
that  you  can  sfH.*ak  earnestly  and  naturally  for  her.  But  who  can 
look  at  her  and  not  love  her  i** 

**1  cannot,**  sitid  Beruanl  Carlyon,  frankly  enough.  *'But  thia  ia 
not  a  time  to  intrude  thoughts  of  my  own  hopes  or  happiness  upon 
you.** 

*"  LUias  ooold  Deter  hcf«  bMD  10011%  ^RiteMM  \ft  w^^db^ 
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hour,  Bernard,"  replied  Jane,  [>fissioDBtelj.     "And  God  gnat  thM 
she  may  neTcr  know  a  motlier's  sorrow  mora  close^  than  now. — 
Well,  you  will  5l*y  with  us  your  own  time- — Vov  w»nt  - 
of  beiug  weloome." 


CHAPTER  LVn. 


.^ 


Som  days  passed,  and  Lilian  slill  remaioed  at  A*pen  Court,  Mwy 
hour  rendering  her  more  dear  to  its  iamaten.  Mrs.  Wtlntalow  be- 
came coiiEciouf  of  a  slraDge  impivssioa,  wliicii  she  confided  to  Booe, 
but  which  gTHdunlly  assumed  lh«  form  of  a  seilled  cnoviirtioa.  SIm  felt 
ihal  Lilian's  arrivnl  bore  the  cbaracier  ot  a  wamtiig,  and  th»l  ab«  wookl 
Qot,  could  not  depart,  iiotil  anolber  departure,  and  a  sadder  one,  kail 
been  taken.  Ic  was  in  vain  liint  the  poor  mother  sougfat  to  dis<>o- 
thral  herself  &om  this  ihougbt,  to  reaaon  on  its  folly,  uid  ttea  lOTCf  — 
lien  henelf  by  mentally  fixing  a  tuna  when  Lilian  ^ould  k»ta  1*1^^1 
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dents  which  were  interworen  with  all  these  themes,  until  the  twilight 
had  almost  become  darkness.  The  distant  glancing  of  a  liffht  in  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  house,  seen  throughna  gap,  reminded  him  of 
the  time  that  had  passed,  lie  had  been  sitting  at  tlie  foot  of  a  large 
tree,  and  resting  against  its  trunk,  and  he  was  about  to  rise,  when  a 
voice  at  a  lit  tits  distance  said,  in  an  undertone — 

^  If  youM  keep  as  you  be,  sir,  a  minit^  it  ud  oblige.'*  The  voice 
seemed  to  come  from  dome  one  on  the  ground,  who  had  endeavored 
to  avoid  fttartling  the  hearer.  Bemard^s  nerves  were  steady,  but  the 
locality  was  one  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  certain  violent 
dealings,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  feel  that  his  share  in  that  scene 
might  be  about  to  he  avenged.  He  did  not  rise,  however,  but  pre- 
pareii  to  spring  to  his  feet  at  a  moment^s  notice. 

"  Well,  and  who  is  to  be  obliged  ?"  he  said. 

''A  friend,  sir,  if  I  might  say  as  much.  It  ud  be  out  of  the  waj 
to  say  that  fk*rliai)s  the' friend  is  known.** 

"  1  know  thu  voice,"  said  Bernard. 

"*  New  Kiver— child  in  the  same — likewise  pike,  and  Bally  Bow* 
muiige,*'  said  the  other,  paying  out  his  reminiscences  with  a  jerk  ft- 
l»ie<*e. 

*'Mr.  Shdtton,  of  courw,**  said  Carlyon.  **And  what  brings  yea 
here  t  And  being  here,  why  are  you  not  at  the  house  ?  What  yea 
(lid  for  the  ladies  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  you  have  only  to  show 
yourself  there  to  be  sure  of  receiving  all  kindness." 

**  Me  did,"  repeated  the  Smiling  Stunner,  for  it  was  that  stalwart 
champion,  who  was  resting  with  his  broad  bosom  against  that  of  the 
earth.  '^iKin't  say  nothing  about  that,  if  you  pleane,  Mr.  Barnard. 
Tve  often  said  to  myself  hinc^  tliat  night^  Dick  Shotton,  you*re  a 
beast  and  a  blackguard,  and  that's  the  mildest  way  to  put  it^  and  I 
could  say  much  more  to  you." 

**  Well,  1  suppose  you  are  about  the  only  person  in  the  world  that 
could  say  so  safely,"  replied  Bernard ;  **  but  1  don*t  see  why  yo« 
should  say  it  at  all.     You're  help  came  in  most  nobly." 

""Not  much  of  that,  neither,  sir,"  returned  the  boxer;  ''but  what 
I  (Hit  it  upon  is  this,  and  that  sows  me  up.  Where  was  you,  Dick 
Sliotton,  says  I,  that  you  never  struck  in  before  ?  Skulking,  Dick, 
that's  about  what  you  was,  skulking.  Skulking's  the  measure  of 
your  pluck.  Mr.  Dick,  neither  more  nor  less,  my  Uul.  I  spelt  it  all 
out  to  Alice,  and  she  as  good  as  said  as  much,  and  site  knows  what 
behaving  means,  having  seen  the  same  promiscuous.  That's  tlie  liae 
of  it,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr." 

*"  That's  not  the  way  the  ladies  looked  at  the  matter,  Mr.  Shotton. 
They  oulv  recollect  that  you  came  in  most  bravely,  and  saved  them 
from  a  wliole  mob  of  ruffians." 

••  Majbe,  «r,  maybe  not.    But  uwei  ^cA  \  wj  tm^  -•^^^ 
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r^-*  mr  &«,  tiQ  tiMt  jnmg  iaiy—fjm  l. 

-.  bB«d,  «»d  %  M,a  fittie  i,  n.     ■• 
-'  puwd  h>  be  MBorad  on  tlu«  m 
-T-j  Uti  nxiued  ynar  Bauw^  <| 
— !  and   Oighted  I 
-ike  lo  Me  ber  i^ 
kLo  oi^tit  (o  b«,4 
■^i-r.-,  Uii  it's  trve  m     ~ 
i:i>i_T,  int  Id  all  tntnwe  tann 
•^  wluch  Um  boaei  bitM^fat  1 

-'.1  (ton,"  said  Carljrao,  i 

Mid  pr<!BeDto(i  a  <Iari;  i 

l^riitir.i    lo   B    poiat   whi 

iuUe  ^  it  17109  .j 

Ti«  bowr'*  uEver  wm  «  tremeuilous  oaiii— m  we«|^— i 
I  it  «w  m^T  aa  a^/nmaa  of  «xtreme  aakiuislittwot  and 
r  a  paMe  m  npaaM  it  «ritli  ■Jdiuona]   tilwpbomj,  a 
*  Vbar,  Mr,  yoiiBg  m^"    And  then,  apon  (efle«;lion,  !■«  tm 
tamiiir  that  ikn  «ai  M>(n«Uiiiig  wroog  in  th«  world,  a 
I  Aat  a  ihini  cxcenuion  ulucli  fae  Ta  lowe  wu  low  haitnl 

d  at  MBMbody  oc  Kimethiiig  uoknoim,  upon  die  headd 
j^iawM  a  Mnilie  dattioT. 
FW  aMe(l,'>it%tK)gt<od  mo  talking,  tind  if  Alioe  wm  faeral 
■  ■»  Uiat  !  WM  talking  wicked-like,  irliich  i>  not  io  nj  I 
baaitlMr,  bw  ibu^  aothing.  Liiiug  or  Ayiug,  Wtk  a  btcrrj  I 
tba  i|i«ifcinf  about  (b«  vouog  ImIt,  nod  if  1  ouuld  oat/  bava  I 
^  bid  it  loU  to  her  by  dwin  at  upeaia  *iib  a  clean  mooib,  I 


o  Bariuird,  if  lb*  coTea  bad  got  I 
d  Ibat;  but  one  don't  waat  to  brgin  a  row,  aad  J 
laiiM  fer  tbsi,  you  und^ntjuwl,  ji."  I 

Mid  Carkon.     "Viiu  wuuld   Imve  liked  bar  to  I 
•  whetbar  «b*  bad  mentioood  me  ur  not,  jroa  would  ba«a  I 
r,  if  tboM  fiJlovFs  bad  prkK««d«l  Ui  outrage."  I 

vidn't,'  Mid  Shutiou ;  aod  he  onoe  more  iovokad  a  | 

,  in  termii  «lui;b  do  melapiiyiical  subUaty  n 

(1  a  definite  inraning. 
>  aball  know  ii,"  mid  Oarlyon,  "  tboDgfa  it  may  ba  >)»•  1 
y  bar.     Aud  tMw,  what  bring*  you  hmV 
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**  I  came  after  too,  sir — no  offence  f* 

•* After  me.     And  why?" 

"  Tliere's  a  croes  somewhere,  sir." 

What  strange  thoughts  shoot  and  flit  over  our  mental  system ! 
Comets^  we  now  know,  are  as  regular  as  planets,  and  astronomy  haa 
robbed  us  of  a  simile  dear  to  many  generations  of  writers.  But  even 
the  comet  would  not  precisely  illustrate  the  kind  of  idea  which  is 
ready  to  start  out  at  a  second^s  notice,  at  the  faintest  irritation,  and 
datt  umid  Miious  matter,  with  which  it  has  no  relation  whatever.  If 
a  man  spoke,  but  for  one  day,  of  the  eccentiic  and  ludicrous  things 
that  dashed  across  his  brain,  while  speaking  gravely  and  wisely  to 
his  fellow-meu,  and  listening  to  their  gravity  and  wisdom,  he  would 
sleep  in  llanwell  next  night.  And  yet  we  all  know  that  such  thinfft 
are.  ^  Tliei  e  is  a  cross  somewhere,"  said  the  boxer ;  and  Bemaras 
hand  was  almost  on  its  way  to  his  breast,  to  feel  whether  a  croM| 
which  always  rested  tliere,  were  safe.  But  a  moment^  of  ooonei 
checked  him,  and  he  translated  the  word,  with  due  reference  to  the 
^)eaker. 

^  Too  many  crosses,  Shotton.  Most  of  the  worid*t  fights  are  croMeai 
AVhat  have  vou  to  tell  me  T 

^  I  know  I*m  on  the  lay,  the  right  lay,  that  is,  sir.  But  still  it  ud 
be  a  comfort  to  be  toUi  so.     You*d  answer  a  question,  sir  f" 

"Any  question  you  can  aHk." 

'*That  house — the  big  un,  you  see  it,  sir!"  and  he  insisted  on 
pointing  out  Aitpen  Couit  to  Carlyon,  and  being  sure  that  be  saw  it, 
and  no  other. 

^  What  other  hou!<e  can  you  see  V* 

**  No  offence,  »ir.  That  house,  there,"  and  again  he  pointed,  "  bat 
a  name,  Pni  told.  Thetie  great  houses  ought  to  be  made  to  have 
signs,  like  taverns,  that  they  might  be  knowd ;  but  there^s  one  law 
for  tlie  rich  and  another  for  the  poor — hut  that*s  no  odds  now.  And 
what  might  be  the  name  of  that  house  there,  sir  f 

**AHpcu  Court." 

"And  the  land Iord*s,  leastways  the  owner's  name,  sir?  I  know 
he^s  in  trouble,"  added  Mr.  Shotton,  whispering  loud,  **  but  it  won*t 
hurt  him  to  mention  iL  Or  you  might  name  it  dark,  as  beginning 
with  this  much  and  ending  with  that  much,  or  by  sign,  as  belike  be 
has  u  peculiarity — most  of  Ua  has.  My  peculiarity  is  walking  lama 
with  the  left." 

'*  No  need  of  (Concealment,  that  I  know  of.  His  name  is  Wilmslow 
— Mr.  llfnrv  Wilin>low ;  but  he  is  on  the  Continent." 

**  No,  sir,  no.  Tve  got  tiie  office,  and  1  dou*t  mind  putting  you  up. 
He's  ill  FiaiK'e." 

-  ill-  h.iiiiy  thing,  Shotton,"  said  B(&n^d.    ^  ^^\.  ^\iiX  ^  '^aa^'^ 
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the  lav,  whick  I  am,  nr.     Ttul's  tbs 
1  th&t  house,  but  DO  geuUemoD,  nor 


ngaiag  I 


"To  be  sure  I  was  oi 
2(o*r,  sir,  there's  ladies 
neiiher." 

"  I  aiD  sla_vinp  ihera,  at  present," 

"Well,  1  didn't  know  ibui,  sir.  I  thougbt  you  itugcnag 
1  b««r()  as  much  from  them  as  thougbt  tbey  kuowd,  but  tbe  ' 
live  the  mora  we  knon  that  nobody  knows  it<>lhiug.  Yoa' 
to  slop  where  you  are,  sir!" 

"  My  Blay  IB  unoerTain  ;  but  what  does  nil  ibis  rnejm  !" 

"  rd  BooDer  lell  you  than  anyboJy  eUe,  sir,  but  Fm  bound  over,  ia 
a  manner,  to  keep  my  pence.  1  know  a  rough  lol,  and  a  roogfa  M 
knows  me,  mi  we're  quitA.  But  a  fig'ht's  a  fight,  and  a  edTa  a  Bcfl. 
likewise  give  llie  devil  liis  due." 

Beroard  would  not  have  bees  a  rery  palient  listener,  in  onlmsry, 
to  ibis  kind  of  thing,  but  be  had  no  much  reason  to  believe  ia  ths 
per^t  good  failh  of  the  cumberwioe  speaker,  that  he  quietly  await«d 
an  eifplanaliaD,  to  be  given  in  Shotton's  own  way. 

"  There's  some  one  in  that  house,  at,  tu  you've  hit  out  (or  »kn,  and 
if  it  came  to  hitting  out  for  ihem  again,  I'suppoee  it  ud  be  done." 

"  It  was  done  where  you  stand,"  said  Carlyoo. 

"  Was  it  now  T  said  SboUon,  in  a  tone  of  tlie  most  nni  aixl  teador 
interesL    "  Where  I  stand !    And  a  venreood  Dlaoe  for  iL  too.    And 
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matioD  througli  friendft  in  ooDfidenoe,  And  jou  wooMnH  have  than  got 
into  a  mesft.**  * 

^  Something  of  that,  sir.  But  don't  be  offended.  I  mint  IiTe,  and 
I  couldn^t  live  if  I  wan  to  blow.     Mustn't  I  live,  sir!" 

"•  I  ho}io  you  will,  and  be  lucky,  for  you  deserve  it  But  this  is 
a  serious  matter,  and  if  you  really  desire  to  be  a  friend  to  the  ladiesi 
and  to  me,  you  will  show  me  where  the  danger  lies." 

^  There's  no  dan^r, — at  least,  no  danger  to  call  danger,"  said 
Shotton.  *'  Only  this,  sir,  if  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  mind.  You  stay 
in  tiiat  house,  there,  until  you  get  the  office  from  me,  and  if  any  of 
the  pa*tty  ladieK, — I  name  no  names,  not  knowing  the  same, — but  if 
any  of  them  takes  a  fancy  to  walk  out  further  than  can  be  seed  fixxn 
them  windows,  I'd  take  a  fancy  she  didn't,  if  I  was  you,  sir.  Yea  can 
keep  'era  in  that  house  then,  sir,  I  dare  say.  Tell  'em  there's  mad 
dogs  about, — they're  wouudily  skeared  at  mad  dogs." 

'*  But  answer  me  this,  Shotton. — I  don't  ask  more  than  you  like  to 
tell.  Your  friends  may  be  in  this  matter,  but  are  not  at  the  bottom 
of  it. — Who  is  f     It  can't  hurt  your  friends  to  tell  that." 

^  And  tliat's  what  I  can't  tell  you,  sir,  by  reason  that  I  dooH  know. 
— Only  this, — he  was  knowd  by  his  smell." 

"^  By  his  smell  f" 

"^  Just  that     He's  a  doctor.    That's  what  he  is." 

**  A  doctor.     Any  sort  of  guess  at  his  name,  or  where  he  Uvea  f 

**  He  said  his  name  were  Wood,  but  in  coone  he  didn*t  want 
parties  to  believe  that,  and  in  course  they  didn't,  more  by  token  that 
It  happened  his  handkerchief  were  borrowed,  as  it  were,  by  a  young 
lad,  aud  after  he  were  sone  out,  the  writing  in  the  oomer  were  over> 
hauled,  and  the  letter  didn't  go  to  spell  WM>d,  but  Mahogany." 

""  The  letter  M  then,"  said  Carlyon,  eagerlv. 

"*  Can't  say  how  that  might  be,  sir ;  but  Mahogany  were  told  me, 
which  is  Woiod,  too,  I've  heord." 

**  I  don't  ste  any  clue,  yet,"  said  Bernard.  **  And  you  have  no 
notion  where  lie  came  from  f" 

*'  Nobody  axed  him,  sir,  but  he  said  Suffolk,  quite  uncalled  for. 
But  the  same  young  lad,  while  he  were  about  it,  borrowed  a  bit  of  a 
railway  card,  a  tore  one,  half  a  journey  like,  and  that  were  marked 
Glorster.     Maybe  that's  near  SuffolL" 

**  Gloucester.     Ah  !^  said  Bernard. 

**'  Smell  a  rat,  bir,  meaning  a  doctor  f" 

**  1  tliiuk  I  am  on  the  scent,  anyhow,"  said  Carlyon.  **  And  yon 
won't  tell  me  what  this  man  proposed  when  he  came  with  his  coat 
buttoned  up,  into  that  publio-houM,  and  passed  himself  off  as  Mr. 
Wood  of  Suffolk." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  never  aaid  hsa  qoak^^n^Vw&^na^^ 
q\  or  MOf  thiog  about  a  publicrWittb.^ 
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"  If  it  hadn't  beeo  buttoned  up  dose,  your  joung  friend  wrmH  haw 
had  his  pocket-book,  or  letters,  and  tbun  jou'd  have  known  lu>  tuuna; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  a  public-house,  be  wouldn't  hive  kUowoiI  a  bd    i 
to  b«  in  the  eomp&uy." 

"  I  didn't  My  it  were  n  house  at  all." 

■■  No,  but  you  Bpoke  of  his  having  gone  onL     Do  yon  think  i  dotft 
■tiend  to  what  you  lell  me  1'  | 

"  By  gosh,"  said  Dick  Sbottou,  good-humnredly,  "  and  bvgging 
your  pardon,  if  I  do  not  stop  [Jiikiug  you'll  eet  out  more  than  I  waul 
lo  tell,  and  thai  won't  do,  sir — I'm  off.  No  oflence,  wr,  bnt  I  outi 
trust  niv  blented  tougue.  All  t  aay,  ur,  is,  when  the  officw  a  Intttng 
oat,  look  round  for  me.  Good-night,  sir."  And  as  if  afhiid  of  bving  | 
persuaded  Co  stop,  he  went  off  very  fast,  and  singing  with  kU  b» 
might  as  unooath  a  song  as  ever  ajouaed  the  Dryads  of  Aapeo. 
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«*  And  there  f 

**  Once  embarked,  neither  jou  nor  anj  one  in  England  need  hare 
farther  concern  for  us." 

**  Follv." 

^  He  It  Ro.  The  thought  of  the  attempt  is  all  that  preeenrea  me 
from  nomcthing  madder  still.  But  it  is  not  for  you,  Lucy  Forester,  to 
oppose  my  will,  or  question  my  course.  Don^t  you  feel  that  it  is 
not  r  he  .viid,  almost  insultingly. 

"  One  thing  gives  you  a  fatal  power  over  me,  which  I  hope,  I  im- 
plore, th.Ht  you  will  not  abuse,^  said  Mrs.  Forester  trembling.  And  with 
her  proud,  resolute  lip  in  a  quiver. 

^  I  will  u^  it  to  ol>tain  my  purpose — no  further,**  said  Heywood, 
confronting  her  with  a  gaze  strangely  unlike  the  exceedingly  oourt- 
eoiiA,  and  even  indulgent  manner  he  usually  adopted  with  women. 
**But,  up  to  that  |)oiut,  I  will  use  it  without  the  faintest  hesitation. 
Uiid«»rsiHnd  that.'' 

^  To  plead  to  your  heart  when  passion  is  working  with  you,  ia 
hoJK»les^''  said  Lu<»y  Forester.     **  But  your  sense  of  justi(«  cannot  bo 

3uite  dead — and  I  ask  you — are  you  not  doing  me  a  g^at  and  a 
eep  wn>ug  ?  You  know  the  object  of  my  life — you  have  aided  ma, 
by  your  counsel  and  otherwise,  in  my  efforts  to  gain  it — you  have 
given  mo  a  right  to  believe  you  my  friend,  and  now  you  ask  me  to 
do  that  which  ma<t  forever  dasli  all  my  hopes  to  tlie  ground.  Is 
thi.  iust  r 

"*  S'othini^  is  just,"  said  Hey  wood  fiercely.  **  But  I  am  past  the 
state  in  which  wo  bandy  common-place  reproaches  I  must  have 
obedience." 

^  Think  what  it  is  you  demand.  That  I  should  go  down  to  thn 
country  place,  and  by  a  fali^e  tale  should  lure  this  young  lady  from 
her  home  into  a  travel  ling- carriage,  and  continue  to  amuse  her  with 
other  fal^ehoodn  until  she'can  be  mduced  to  embark  with  you.  Thia 
conspiracy — there  is  no  (»ther  name  for  it,  Cyprian — \o\i  propose  to 
me,  who«e  dream  of  life  has  been  a  union  with  the  best  an<i  proudest 
man  in  England-^one  wlio  wouhl  trample  me  under  his  feet  if  he  be- 
lie ve<l  I  had  even  endured  to  hear  a  whisper  of  such  a  plot.** 

**  Well,  T^(w^r 

**  Nay,  do  not  speak  so  sternly,  so  cruelly,**  said  the  beautiful  wo- 
man, with  tears  in  her  eyes,    ^f  am  not  refusing,  but — ** 

^  But  you  are  not  obeying.  You  are  a  gambler,  I^cy  Forester, 
and  yet  you  cannot  count  your  chances.  Do  as  I  wish  ;  ami  when 
we  have  left  England  you  may  pursue  your  plot  upon  Selwyn,  and 
will  probably  attain  your  oli)ect»  for  a  woman  in  earnest  can  many 
any  man  she  pleases.  But  refuse,  and  then  calt*nlate  probabiliti( 
Selwyn,  the  Christian  gentleman,  the  stem  mKyniviX— vVa  ^KsrsftT—* 
•raifelioal  Brnptrd,  wbit  will  be  lay  \o  il  gjucG\Xvn%^^AV 
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"  And  you  would— you  renlly  aould  hiive  the  basenM 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  words." 

"No,  DO,  I  !un  not  using  harsli  words,"  SRid  poor  Lucy,  (cmfii 
[  out  of  all  her  pride.  "I  did  not  me.-ui  bnseneM,  tot  cmdtr:  ' 
f  vould  be  cruelty,  Cypriim,  wicked  cruelly,  for  whicli  yon 
I  norer  forgive  yourself." 

"  Tou  uudei'-estimate  my  placability,  dear  fiiend,"  sklil  the  jirirtfj 
I   ID  hia  old  sarcABtic  niiiDner. 

"  And  you  would  inform  FranciB  Selwyn — " 

"  I  would  call  upon  Fraocis  Strlwjn,  and  I  would  apolof^  for  d 
'  intrusion  by  explaining  its  object,  namely,  to  enable  hicn  to  obta 
;  poftsessioD  of  certain  writl«n  acknowletjgnienta  of  gmmbling  d«ba  ii 
I  curred  by  a  lady  in  whom  the  world  believes  that  be  lake*  m  leodi 
I  Interest.  My  opinion  in,  that  he  would  gire  me  a  check  fortboBiBiM^.^ 
I  "  Good  Heaven,  why  do  you  think  ao !"  uicl&imed  Hra^  Foci  ' 
I  Btartlnd. 

"  Becaui«,  despite  his  statetinesB,  I  beheve  that  b«  lorn  yo^,*1 
I  laid  the  Jesuit 

"  Voa  say  this)  0 !  you  say  it  only  to  torment  me,"  replM  L 
I  pileously. 

"  No,  only  \o  force  you  to  my  own  purpose.     I  have  watcbed  ti 
ind  I  <MD  watcU  to  some  purpose,  as  my  friend  Mra.  Forester  k 
f  he  added. 

"She does,  indeed.  O,  Cyprian,"  said  Lucy,  sobbing,  "  be  loi  .._ 
and  you  would  ruin  me.  I  know  him.  If  be  niD«oa)«d  thoM  fauri*- 
ful  papers,  it  vcould  be  but  to  send  them  to  me,  with  a  meMage  that 
we  were  parted  forever  and  over." 

'^it  would  be  so,"  said  the  tempter,  "  but  he  loves  yoa.  Oboota, 
.  therefon^  between  the  certninly  of  ruin  to  your  ambition,  and  ibt 
k  chnnoc  of  being  permitted  to  pursue  it.  Come,  you  bvr«  >pnMl«)  to 
[  toy  justice,  1  will  show  you  that  I  i-an  even  be  generous.  Tba  finl 
|i  pMt  troiii  the  firet  port  at  which  I  land  shall  bring  you  thuM>  p 
T,  cancelled,  receipted." 

I  "  You  promise  when  you  can  ihreattn,"  said  Mra.  Forealer,  * 
I  it  is  useless  for  me  to  murmur.  But  1  aeu  nothing  but  defeat  and  d 
I  grave  bcfom  us." 
I  "I  will  run  all  risks,"  s«id  tloywood,  "nnd  you  will  ran  them  wiH 
r  me.  Tliat  is  decided.  Now,  my  plans  otv  matured,  and  *n  fisr  |^ 
I  you  Dead  know  them,  they  nre  ihi-se :  On  tlie  third  niglit  from  I*  *' 
I  a  steauier  will  leave  Bristol  with  Lilian  Trovvlyan  and  inysalf 
I  Ixiard.  Your  work  wilt  be  to  pluco  Lilian  upon  Uio  deck  of  that  t 
I  lel,  the  rest  is  for  me.  I  will  do  mrtcif  iba  honor  of  aoioi 
I  you  to  Lynfleld.  where  she  resides,  and  of  paintiog  out  the  t 

You  will  hriDg  her  to  Bristol,  and  your  senranla  will  need  no  iaamiiK 
I    tioos  from  ynn.     The  oarriagn  will  b«-  dnrm  direct  la  the  pbc*  at 
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•mbarkadon,  and  will  arrire  neither  too  soon  nor  too  late.    AD  has 
•been  thouglit  of." 

**  No/'  ftaid  Mrs.  Forester,  **  all  has  not  been  thought  ot  Lilian 
lovea,  and  bas  a  lover.'* 

Hey  wood  ffrouud  his  teeth. 

"  For  her  love,*'  he  said,  **  I  will  say  nothing  now.  For  her  lorer, 
be  assured  he  will  be  remembered.^  He  a<raed  the  word  with  a 
straogelj  vicious  expression,  of  a  kind  seldom  seen  apon  his  noble 
features,  and  one  which  seemed  unnatural  there. 

''  You  tell  mo  that  you  and  Mr.  Garlyon  have  exchanged  insolta 
and  defiance,  and  that  you  have  threatened  him.  Is  there  anj 
likelihood  of  his  having  taken  the  alarm,  and  being  on  the  watch  V 

^  None,**  said  Hey  wood.  **  He  has  spirit^  but  is  one  of  yonr  practi- 
cal, decorous  men,  who  never  dream  of  action,  if  out  of  tne  ordinary 
routine."* 

^  You  have  not  read  him  rightly,  Cyprian  Heywood.  The  eyea  of 
hate  are  clear,  but  they  magnify  £slsely.  I  know  him  better.  He 
has  cautioned  Miss  Trevelyan ;  and  lus,  probably,  placed  a  watch 
upon  her.** 

**■  May  it  be  so,  and  may  he  keep  that  watch  T  said  Heywood,  with 
a  Uugh.  *"  He  is  proud  of  certain  physical  activity  and  skill — ^I  tsU 
you  that  he  will  be  remembered.** 

*^  Violence,  too,**  said  Lucy,  turning  pale. 

^Not  a  chance  of  such  a  thing,**  said  He^ood,  who  treated  this 
manifestation,  which  he  knew  to  be  genuine,  with  indolgenoe ;  and  waa 
eager  to  remove  Lucy*s  apprehensions. — **  Not  a  chance  of  it  No^** 
he  added,  earnestly,  "  I  would  not  ask  you  to  join  in  any  scheme  in- 
volving  the  least  roughness  or  constraint  AU  will  be  as  smooth,  as 
prompt,  and  as  orderly,  as  if  you  were  taking  the  young  lady  to  a 
oourt-balL** 

^  And  the  girl  herself.  I  have  never  seen  her.  Is  she  likely  to  ba 
deceived  by  my  story  about  her  uncle  f** 

"  Told  as  you  will  tell  it,"  said  Heywood,  significantly. 

**  Heaven  help  me,  that  I  should  bs  reduced  to  submit  to  soch  a 
necessity  P  said  Lucy,  panionately. 

**  A  necessity  demands  no  remone,**  said  the  priest 

**  Do  not  mock  me  with  your  sophisms.  It  is  no  neoessity,  then,** 
said  Lucy.  **  I  am  about  to  do  a  wicked  action  for  the  sake  of  grati- 
fying my  own  affection  and  ambition.  I  ought  to  renounce  my  ob-> 
ject,  refuse  to  commit  this  act^  and  take  the  consequences,  be  thej 
what  they  may.** 

**  Perhaps  so,**  said  the  pnest ;  **  but  yonr  conviction  does  not  diar 
appoint  my  hopes;  because  I  have  observed  that  the  next  step  of 
man  or  woman,  who  avows  distinctly  that  the  \Myth.  <^  4>aSc^  Va^  Osphl^ 
H  iavaiiably,  to  walk  right  out  ot  W.    TVoa '^VsNiid^MXwi^^SF'^ 
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one  of  the  deadly  sins,  Mrs.  Forester. — Tou  don't  mind  doing  wros^ 
but  TOU  ivill  not  huva  it  supposed  that  jou  un  oat  of  stupditj-,  and 
not  knoinng-  liiat  you  sin." 

"  Vour  mockiug  tone  is  very  fitting  at  sndi  a  tima,"  and  XflCf, 
almost  bilterly. 

"  May  you  nerer  know  the  slate  in  which  it  is  oomfoft  to  mock 
youreell'  and  every  createil  tiling-  around  you !"  swd  Heywood.  "  But 
let  iu  end  such  talk.  Need  I  say  more,  than  that  a  carriage  wilt  be 
at  your  door  on  Thursday  morning,  to  take  you  lo  the  Txi>way — not, 
of  course,  jour  own,  nor  should  your  sorvauu  know  which  way  yon 

"  I  cannot  trarel  without  a  maid,"  s«d  Lucy  with  detenni nation. 

"  I  suppose  not, — 1  suppose  not.  And  yet,  for  your  own  sake,  il  b 
bad  to  be  in  anybody's  power." 

Mrs.  Foresler  almost  groaned  assent. 

"But,"  continued  Uejwood,  "it  is  worse  to  be  in  a  menial's;  becaim 
you  have  no  social  hold  on  him,  and  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  you 
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stands  with  a  Jesuit,"  said  Lucy,  who  having  m- 
tented  to  the  work  prepared  her,  did  not  now  fear  to  speak  out. 
"True,"  snid  Hevwood  geoilT,  having  carried  his  point,  and  not  de- 
iring  lo  ftUTiov  Lucv  tm necessarily.     "But  as  for  your  maid, — why 
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CHAPTER  UX. 

LIGHT    FROM    WITBIIT. 

A  nuANOK  tight  was  seen  in  Aspen  Court  that  night 

The  room  in  which  Httle  Amy  lay  opened  into  a  tecond  apartment, 
which  could  be  entered  without  passing  through  hers.  In  this  second 
room  it  had  been  the  custom  of  her  sisters  to  remain,  when  it  was 
thought  well  to  leave  the  child  to  repose,  and  here  were  prepared  her 
refreshments,  and  many  of  the  arranffements  for  her  comfort  were 
made,  in  order  to  avoid  causing  her  the  excitement  which,  to  one  so 
fragile,  is  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  any  person  engaged  in  occupa- 
tion, however  gentle. 

It  was  early  in  the  night,  and  at  Lilian^s  especial  petition,  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  and  tlie  two  girls  had  lefl  her  ia  charge  of  Amy,  while 
they  walked  in  the  fresh  air  and  the  bright  moonlight  In  an  hour, 
at  the  most,  it  was  agreed  that  her  guard  should  l^  relieved.  Amy 
had  kissed  them  all,  and  had  sunk  into  a  light  slumber ;  and  Lilian, 
removing  the  lamp  from  the  sleeping- chamber,  had  taken  her  seat  in 
the  outer  room,  ready  at  the  sligntest  sound  or  signal  from  the  fiKling 
child. 

Iler  watch  had  been  brie(  when  the  Ump  flickered,  and  wat  eztin« 
guished. 

Noiselessly  Lilian  stole  from  the  room,  and  descended  the  ttain. 
Some  delay  took  place  while  she  was  obtaining  another  lamp  from  the 
domestic  below ;  but,  having  procured  it.  Miss  Trevelyan  would  not 
wait  to  light  it,  the  moon-rays,  which  streamed  upon  the  back  of  the 
house,  affording  her  ample  means  of  retracing  her  way  to  the  apart- 
ment she  had  left.  Listening  for  any  sound  from  Amy^s  chamber, 
but  hearing  none,  Lilian  sat  down,  still  without  lighting  her  Ump,  and 
remained  ror  some  time  in  meditation, — perhaps  in  prayer. 

Uow  long  she  had  thus  remained  she  was  uncertain ;  when,  glan- 
cing through  the  open  door  which  led  into  Amy*s  room,  she  noticed  a 
fiunt  liffht  m  a  large  looking-glass,  which  stood  opposite  to  the  child's 
bed.  Her  immediate  idea  was,  that  a  moonbeam  passing,  throng 
the  unclosed  door  of  her  own  room,  had  happened  to  stnke  on  toe 
mirror ;  and  lest  the  reflection  should  startle  Amy  when  she  roused 
from  her  sleep,  Lilian  quietly  closed  the  door.  The  fiunt  light  in  the 
mirror  was  still  there. 

A  second  thouffht  naturally  somsted  itaeUl  Some  light  must 
hafe  been  imperfectly  extingaiihMr^\Mnk  i3m  ^be^^v^rXv^^x 


I  room.    For  it  was  complete 

1  whichf  in  the  earlier  part  of 

'  been  filled  up  with  moden 

hermeticallv,  and  thick  cu 
out.  Of  this,  one  hurried  1 
her  eyes  again  sought  the  : 
conviction,  tha(  the  light  sL 
source.  It  gleamed  only  froi 
^  from  the  exposed  arm  ;  leavi 

darkness. — The  light  watfro. 

The  apparition  imparted  a 

'  countenance  of  the  child,  and 

open.     Yet  the  features  then 

?   :  horror.    Thev  seemed  even  si 

-    '  and  to  have  lost  both  the  anic 

health,  and  the  restlessness  ^ 

Amy^s  wakeful  hours.     At  th( 

ly  light  settled  for  a  moment, 

.    *  ^  and  the  unsteadv,  wave-like 

{  .  caused  by  a  volition  distinct 

I    •  *  t    .  whitened  lips  moved,  as  in  slu 

i  *^   ]  j  unconscious  of  the  lambent  fix 

'       I  {  might  in  such  wise  have  nwait 

)  Lilian  stood  in  that  treiiio 
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•track  mamma.  That  was  very  dreadful  of  him,  very  crael ;  and  she 
roaAtered  herself,  because  it  was  before  us,  and  preteuded  to  thiuk  he 
was  in  play  ;  but  her  poor  arm — I  saw  it  when  she  put  me  to  bed. 
I  think  he  was  sorry.  I  hope  he  was  sorry.  I  told  him  I  hoped  that 
he  had  left  off  striking  persons  when  he  strack  me  so  hard  at  Lord 
RookburyV  house. 

**  I  should  like  to  speak  to  mamma  about  my  funeral,  but  she  would 
begin  to  sob,  or  hurry  out  of  the  room.  Yet  she  knows  I  mutt  be 
buried,  dear  thing.  There  are  several  things  I  particularly  want  to 
tell  her.  I  tried  to  write  them,  but  something  has  come  to  my  hands, 
and  I  cannot  make  the  letters  look  well.  My  writing  is  as  bad  as  it 
was  when  I  was  a  little  gprl,  and  they  held  my  hand.  I  wonder 
whether  people  write  in  heaven.  I  suppose  not,  because  we  shall  fiy 
about  so  fast  that  we  can  go  to  any  angel  and  say  what  we  want  to 
say.  When  mamma  comes,  we  shall  always  fly  about  together,  and  I 
shall  know  all  the  heavenly  plains,  and  where  the  flowers  are,  and 
take  her  everywhere. 

"  I  hope  they  know  that  I  must  be  buried  near  the  little  child  that 
the  wicked  woman  frightened  to  death.  It  is  very  sad  that  I  cannot 
sp^  about  it  without  making  them  cry.  I  think  I  will  speak  to 
Lilian  about  it,  because  it  muit  be  understood.  It  is  a  very  ffood 
thing  that  Lilian  loves  Bernard.  My  poor  fingers  are  so  weak  that  I 
cannot  work  any  thing  for  them ;  but  Emmy  knows  all  about  that, 
and  she  will  do  it^  and  give  it  them  when  they  are  married,  with  my 
dear  love." 

There  was  a  long  pause^bnt  the  lips  moved,  and  the  child  seemed 
to  be  repeating  a  praver.  The  hand  hitherto  concealed  was  raised, 
and  joined  to  the  otfier,  and  the  same  unearthly  gleam  was  upoD 
both.    Tlien,  sinking  back  upon  her  pillow,  Amy  went  on — 

**  Everybody  loves  me  so  tiiuch,  that  it  will  be  very  sad  for  them 
when  I  go  away.  Most  of  all  for  mamma.  But  I  hope  they  will 
come  to  the  church  a  good  deal  after  I  am  liud  there,  and  not  leave 
me  entirely  alone,  at  least  not  fur  some  time.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
them  suddenly,  and  if  Ctod  would  allow  my  spirit  to  be  about  here,  I 
should  like  it ;  but  he  knows  best,  and  I  only  say  it  because  it  seema 
kinder  not  to  hurrv  awav. 

**  O  mamma !  mamma !  I  cannot  be  taken  from  you — I  cannot 
go  awav !  I  am  sure  you  will  break  your  heart — I  am  sure  you 
will.'' 

And  the  poor  chiUfs  sobbing  was  audible.  What  followed  did 
not  reach  Lilian's  ear,  until  Amy  said — 

^  Sometimes  I  feel  so  weary  that  I  could  gladly  curl  myself  roond 
like  that  poor  little  kitten,  and  die  without  giving  anybody  trouble. 
I  wonder  whether  I  shall  die  when  they  are  all  with  me^  or  in  tbA 
Bight,  and  be  fbond  dead  in  the  Tnom\ii^.    \  ^vc^l\  ^«n^^  ^^^^n^ 
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namma's  hand  at  the  back  of  my  bewi,  uicl  ber  t 
ly  cheek ;  and  1  think  abe  noulil  like  it  Loo.     But 
best  what  i»  good  for  her.     It  was  vei-y  kind  of  Him  t 
me  li\x'  until  1  bad  Be«D  her  wmforlJiMe  and  happv — cutnfenaU 
and  bappy  !     If  I  had  died  in  Uiose  ludginga,  that  hiuil  womau  ««'* 
have  come  iu  to  look  at  me,  and  1  should  have  Xieea  liurird   in  ti 
dreary  churuhyard  between  the  housea.     I  ain  glad   1   1mt«  cm 
ftway  from  that  churchyard ;  they  mud  have  come  m<nr ;  aad 
Tould  have  been  veiy  sad  lo  leave  me  in  that  place.     Nuw  1  ■ 
with  them  all,  and  they  cannot  go  away  fmm  their  own  iiooM. 

"  1  have  nut  had  a  very  long  life,  but  1  hope  I  hare  trial  lo  b 
|[Ood.  1  am  sure  I  have  ioved  mauima,  and  if  I  had  liv«d  loagtf 
would  have  tried  to  love  her  mora.  I  hope  1  have  not  beoo  en 
while  I  hnvu  bceu  ill.  1  did  not  mean  it — it  vm  the  JlloeHi  aol  a 
But  1  will  beg  their  patduus  bcfoi'e  1  go  to  aleep  to-night.  Ami  lb 
Ihey  will  cry.  No,  1  will  not  beg  their  pardons.  I  think  tbqr  lo 
tne  (oo  much  lo  suppose  1  was  in  earoesL 

"  One  thing  is  ixtUtio—lher*  art  no  niaUloni  in  htavtn." 

She  woa  silent.  Lilian,  by  an  intense  etlbrt  miatcriDg  bondf  I 
Wa  inslaui,  hurried  frcim  the  room ;  and  as  siie  renohed  ih«  na 
^tartmeiit,  its  door  opened  with  a  weleome  flood  iif  light,  kod  ll 
two  other  girU  entered.  Poor  Lilian  sank  upon  a  coucl^  in  k  fail 
ing  stale,  and  «heu  partittlty  mcove red,  could  make  nu  rcjily  lo  Oh 
atiectionale  intiuiiiea  beyond  ^gns  to  them  to  rvinnin  nenr  ber.  S 
sought  lo  prevent  their  witnesaing  the  fearful  night  that  she  Iim)  im 
And  it  »ti'angely  chanced  that  she  succeeded  ;  and  when,  Mowwh 
later,  Mrs.  Wilmslow  risited  Amy's  chamber,  lamp  in  liaml,  tl 
child  had  drawn  the  bed-coverings  over  her,  and  was  sluniWinff. 

Not  a  word  to  Jane  or  to  her  daugUleii  did  Ulian  brtattHi  oTtb 
bour.  but  next  day,  with  a  blanched  lip  and  a  tbudd«niig  baa 
alie  confided  what  she  had  seen  to  her  lover. 

"  \  warning,  indeed,  dearest,"  he  said,  sadly ;  "  but  you  li«v«  la 
of  couise,  fur  a  moment  given  it   a  supematunil  charauter.     I    ba 
beaid  of  such  cases,  but  ttiey  are,  1  believe,  very  rare.     Vou   ba; 
•eeu  the  must  lerriUle  uf  the  itigiis  that  conaumptiun 
ended    its   »orh.     Poor  Amy's  hours  are  numbered.    I 
yon,  my  own  Lilian,  had  been  span^  such 
be  Bpaied  the  rest." 

"I  will  stay,  dear  Bernard,"  she  said,  "unless  you 
wise,  lieaven  keeps  no  leaching  for  lu  like  that  o(  1 
death." 

17" 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

MORI  DI8CL0SURI8. 

It  seemed  as  though  an  impulse,  common  in  its  object,  though 
different  in  its  origin,  were  brinffiug  the  various  perM>nages  mentioned 
in  our  storj  to  meet  in  the  old  house  at  this  crisis.  The  Wilmslowa, 
all  save  the  Lord  of  Aspen  (a  fugitive  on  the  Continent),  were  dwell- 
ers there.  Lilian  Trevelyan  was  a  guest,  and  Bernard  Carlyon  lin- 
gered. We  have  seen  that  Mrs.  Forester,  and  her  friend  Heywood, 
were  about  to  visit  Lynfield ;  and  the  giant  Shotton  has  hinted  at 
the  plans  of  another  member  of  that  faction,  who  was  not  likely  to 
be  far  away  when  his  schemes  were  in  course  of  execution.  But 
there  were  yet  two  other  persons  wanted  to  make  up  our  company^ 
and  one  of  these  was  on  his  way,  with  important  tiaioga.  This  waa 
Stephen  Molesworth. 

He  arrived  at  Aspen  Court  on  the  day  on  which  Mrs.  Forester  and 
her  companionn  were  to  leave  London.  He  was  received  as  an  old 
friend  by  Jane  Wilmslow,  and  he  merely  informed  her  that  having 
been  (tailed  down  to  Bristol  by  businem,  he  would  not  omit  the  op- 
portunity of  viniting  her.  Had  she  heard  from  her  husband  F  Not 
since  his  letter  announcing  his  departure.  And  how  was  Amy  I 
There  was  no  need  of  other  reply  than  that  of  the  convulsive  move- 
ment of  the  hand — the  gesture  that  deprecated  farther  converse  on 
that  sorrow. 

**  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  in  your  wav,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,**  said 
MoleHworth ;  **  and  as  I  must  be  in  Bristol  ngnin  in  three  days,  it 
would  be  kind  if  you  would  let  me  remain  here,  in  your  fresh  air, 
instead  of  spemling  the  intennediate  time  in  the  dreariest  place  in  the 
world.  You  will  leave  me  calmly  to  my  own  reaourcea.  There  ia 
but  one  household  care  for  you  now.** 

And  on  these  terms  he  remained.  His  firat  private  interview  waa 
with  Bernard  Carlyon. 

**  So,  Bernard,**  he  said,  taking  the  younger  man*s  arm,  and  lead- 
ing him  up  and  down  the  old  hall,  **  you  came  down  to  console  Mra. 
WilniHlow,  instead  of  writing  to  her.  PerhafM  that  was  the  best  way 
<^the  more  lexers  one  speakM  the  better,  as  a  respected  old  grub  in 
the  Temple  used  to  say.** 

^  I  wrote,  however,**  said  Carlyon  (who  retained  a  curious  imprea 
aioD  of  his  last  inten-iew  with  Molesworth^  and  of  thft  ^\sxV(sc&»sqN. 
Umd  displayed  by  the  latter),  **  iminftdimU\^  i&«t  ^^Mf^^%\snA.  i^' 
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assured  her  of  her  own  safe  position,  and  of  your  t 
gard." 

"  But  the  letter  was  not  sufficient,  so  jan  ouna  down  U  « 
firm  it!" 

No  ;  1  bad  quite  sDother  object  in  coming  down." 
May  one  aslc  it,  Mr.  Cartyon  T 

CerUinly — it  was  to  see  a  lady  who  is  iu  this  houae." 
Good  boy.     Then  you  have  ehauged  your  mind,  »nd  ukea 
'\CK,  and  you  intend  to  many  one  of  these  little  heir«B«a  T 
Assiivodly  not,"  said  Bernard.     "When  you  did  me   tlM  b 
IP  iDiiuire  so  very  pcnnledly  into  my  intentions,  I  told  yon,  u~' 
tatiugly,  that  they  bad  nothiuK  to  do  with  the  object  yon  w 
good  aa  to  propose.     I  have  only  to  repeat  that  answer." 

Mr.  Molesworth  took  his  arm  &om  Carlyon't,  and   j 
nr  two  so  as  lo  face  him. 

•■  We  lire  old  friends,  Bemard,''  be  siud,  in  a  vwoe  i 
gentle  than  was  usual  with   him.     "1  have  really  no  «' 
~  ur  good,  and  you  might  believe  this,  and  not  feooe  with  as  t 
in — old  enough  to  be  your  fother," 

"  I  have  had  no  such  idea,"  said  Carlyon,  warmly.     "  But,"  I 
Jed,  "  it  is  from  youraelf,  sir,  that  I  have  learned  all  the  titti*  csi 
ition  I  mav  have — and  besides,  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  that  '" 
Daiy  very  lately — very  lately  indeed,  that  you  hare  been  kind  • 
to  show  any  of  ihat  feeling,  in  regard  to  myself^  that  a 
'to  cuiisnit  and  to  conlide." 

Molesworih  looked  at  him  earnestly,  but  did  not  reply,  «tid  1 
Bard  felt  compelled  to  go  on. 

"But  I  was  about  to  eupkin,  that  the  lady  I  spoke  of  is  on  *t 
to  Mrs.  Wilmsbw ;  her  name  is  very  ^miliar  to  you,  u  it  wm  to  n 
loDg  before  1  met  her — Miss  Trevolyan." 

Mr.  Molesworlh  broke  out  inlo  a  strange  laugh. 
"Whatt     The  other  beireast   The  dispoes^ed  one !    CofMh 
hate,  and  eslDblished  in  the  house  of  the  conqueror !     And  yon,  « 
intjy  fought  lo  turn  her  out — is  her  restoration  vol 
a  certAin  exient,"  said  ttemord,  laughing.     "TliM 
1  a»'lo  take  charge  of  the  letter  c' 
jou,  and  to  come  over  and  deliver  it — the  lodiea 
with  her." 

And  this  lady — let  us  hare 
of  the  Miwes  Wilnwlow." 

ll  is  haj-dly  right  to  put  it  in  that  way,"  aaid  Carlyon  . 
r  know  the  reason  why  I  am  not  likely  to  intrude  my  ■ 


btlKee 


youug  1« 


{^•hould  hk«  to  MM  her,  Beruard," 
1  wiifa  a  quaint  loob 
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•*  A  plenrare  which  you  may  easily  have,  if  you  reroain  here," 

^  And  yet  I  donH  know  that  my  seeing  her  is  needful.  I  would 
rather  take  the  evidence  of  your  eyes  and  heart  in  such  a  matter 
than  uiy  own.  Beautiful — amiable — accomplished — attached  to  you 
— all  that  may  be  taken  pro  con/essoy  I  suppose." 

*'  I  am  certain  of  the  tirst  three  points,  said  Bernard,  **  and  hare 
•ome  hope  on  the  last** 

**  Come,  no  half  confidences.     Do  I  see  an  accepted  lover  f 

"  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  say  that  it  is  so." 

**  That's  the  way  to  answer,  Bernard." 

"  Possibly,  sir,"  said  Bernard,  good-humoredly  :  "  but  I  do  not  re- 
memb(T  your  being  particularly  anxious  to  inculcate  that  style  of  an- 
swer, in  the  old  timej*." 

"  Open  that  big  door  for  me,  Bernard,  will  you  be  so  good — you 
are  stronger  than  I  am."  And  the  great  door  being  opened  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  wish,  he  added,  '^Now  leave  me  to  myself  for  a 
bit,  but  don*t  be  out  of  the  way  when  I  come  in  again." 

And  he  marched  out  with  his  hands  behind  him,  apparently 
amused.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  many  stepa  when  he  turned 
back,  and  said,  looking  at  Bernard  with  one  of  the  grimaaes  the 
lawyer  was  accustomed  to  make  at  the  unoffending  picturea  in  hb 
room — 

**■  Sad  affair  that  the  poor  baby  up  stairs  is  so  ill.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  that — but  now  we  must  do  things  gravely."  And  with  an- 
other grimace  ]\e  went  forth,  and  began  to  parade  the  lawn,  leaving 
Bernard  to  a  series  of  vain  attempts  to  sol^  the  character  of  the  pe- 
culiar interest  Molesworth  had  manifested  in  the  last  revelation. 

^  Indeed,  what  has  he  come  for  at  all  ?"  thought  Bernard.  *^  The 
Bristol  story  is  a  mere  excuse — I  heard  him  tell  it." 

Stephen  Molesworth  walked  up  and  down  the  lawn  for  so  unrea- 
sonably long  a  time,  that  Carlyon's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  in  the  hope  of  finding  Lilian.  But  in 
place  of  her,  he  found  Kate  Wilmslow,  whose  manner  to  him  had 
recovered  its  original  cordiality — to  outward  appearance  at  least — 
since  Lilian's  arrival.  It  is  not  necessary  to  analyze  tlie  young  lady's 
feelings.  Whetlier  she  found  that  any  little  hopes  she  might  have 
indulged  were  vain  hopes — and  her  pride  dictated  the  suppression 
of  any  show  of  feeling — whether  she  owned  to  herself  that  thouflrh 
Kale  'Wilmslow  was  a  pretty  and  a  clever  girl  (I  do  believe  that  i£e 
knew  she  was  both),  Lilian  Trcvelyan  was  something  far  higher,  and 
so  our  Kate  at  once  did  homage— or  whether  she  were  really  pleased 
with  Bernard  for  not  having  overlooked  her  for  the  sake  of  anybody 
not  really  her  superior  in  beauty  and  talent — what  does  it  matter  f 
Perfaaus'all  these  feelings  united  to  restore  her  former  man5M.t^%a^\s^ 
taiiob  W  to  i^ra  her  hand  to  Bttmaid  Vik  i^  ^  5x«s^^a^B^M^ 
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^  Bat  does  he  know — ^  aaid  Lilian,  looking  up,  with  the  prettiest 
mixture  of  blush  nud  arc) mem. 

^  Certainly,  dearest,**  said  Bernard,  "  which  given  you  the  right  to 
call  me  in  should  his  admiration  grow  troublesome.** 

"And  where  shall  I  see  him,  Kate  dear?     Tell  me — you  are  at   • 
home  ?" 

**  And  arc  not  you,  bad  child  !**  said  Kate.  "  Wait  to  be  scolded 
for  such  a  speech,  that*s  all.  Perhn|M  this  room  would  be  the  beet 
place.     Shall  I  send  word  to  Mr.  Moles  worth  T* 

The  young  lady  was  left  to  await  the  lawyer,  who  lost  litile  time 
in  obeying  the  summons.  The  interview  was  a  very  a  very  long  one. 
When  it  was  over,  Mr.  Molesworth,  with  his  usual  politenesa,  o|)ened 
the  door  in  the  most  courtly  manner,  to  bow  Miss  Trevelyan  from  the 
room.  She  had  evidently  been  in  tears,  but  that  they  did  not  part 
bad  friend^  might  be  inferred  from  her  pausing  a  moment  to  put 
her  little  hand  into  that  of  the  old  man,  and  from  his  pressing  it — 
after  the  olden  fashion — to  his  lips. 

IWmartI  Carlyon  next  re<'eived  a  summons  to  the  drawing-room, 
which  he  obeyed  with  much  aUcrity.  Perhaps  he  was  eager  to 
know  what  his  shrewd  old  ex-nuister  thought  of  Lilian. 

But  it  was  not  of  Lilian  that  Molesworth  began  to  speak,  when 
Carlyon,  in  obedience  to  his  gesture,  had  seated  himself  in  a  large 
armed  chair,  which  in  a  manner  imprisoned  him,  while  the  lawyer 
drew  up  opposite  to  him. 

**  Bernard,'*  he  said,  **  you  became  possessed  of  a  certain  secret  of 
my  office,  and  you  have  kept  it  as  became  an  honorable  man.** 

**  llad  vou  ever  anv  doubt  thut  I  should  do  so,  sir  f** 

"  Ves,  many  doubt^  and  very  grave  onea.  You  need  not  look  hurt 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  myself  should  have  behaved  « 
well  as  you  have  done.  You  might  have  turned  that  secret  to  m> 
count.** 

^  I  hope  I  should  have  kept  it  at  least  as  faithfully,  had  I  known 
its  value.  Hut  as  I  did  not,  there  is  smaller  merit,  I  suppose,  in  har- 
ing  lieeu  honest.*'  , 

**  If  you  had  nwrried  one  of  these  girK  here,  as  I  advised  you,  and 
as  Lonl  ICookbury  advised  you,  its  value  would  soon  have  be«n  made 
pretty  plain  to  you.  Now  1  am  in  somewhat  of  a  difficulty  about  my 
explanation.** 

**  Is  any  explanation  necessary  ?**  said  Bernard. 

**  MiM  Trevelyan  went  out  of  tliis  room,  crying,  just  now,  after 
hearing  what  I  had  to  say,  and  then  her  lover  asks  me  that  f** 

**  And  what  the  devil^-or  at  least,**  said  Carlyon,  with  quite  enough 
•nergy,  **  what  right  had  you,  sir,  to  say  any  thing  to  annoy  Mi« 
HknTdyan  T 

*  And  Mo  the  deril— if  yoa  ooma  to  tibaXT  tftocxwi^lk^sawtf^ 
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lookiDg  rather  amiued ;  "  or  al  least,  who.  (old  vou  thitt  the  l»lj  wn 
liDtioyei]  !     Govern  your  temper,  Bernari." 

"  Well,  sir,  now  I  do  own  tbat  esplamc&oa  »  wry  n 
"  Tben,  sir,  listen  to  me.  and  be  ffioi  raough  to  n 
plur  professional  habits  to  enable  jou  to  rai«n«  yoat  ofHnim  vnd 
jou  have  heard  the  whole  eate.  This  honse  and  the  crtais  of  Aipa 
Court  are,  yoa  are  aware,  mine — oune  br  absolute  tale  oa  tbc  fan 
of  tlie  Wilinslows.     That  yoa  know  J     Vou  may  answer  that  qgw- 

"  I  answer  ii,  then.  thu« — that  I  have  seen  a  statemant  (a  tkat 
fifieot,  in  a  private  paper,  in  jronr  hsodwriting.  which  tit»n^ni^(n(  jm 
have  twice  t»aGnned,  verbally!" 

"  And  it  may  be  true  or  not  t  Good.  It  happens  to  btt  (nM,  aad 
easily  cBpable  of  prooC  Now,  hanng  Snit,  with  your  valnaU*  mi 
(which  1  wish  never  to  forgei)  fought  for  and  won  Aap«n  Coart  far 
the  Wiliiulows,  and  next,  havi&e  purchased  it  of  them,  I  dioae,  fur 
reasons  of  my  own,  to  allow  them  to  bold  and  ooeupy  it.  tt'ilk 
some  of  these  reasons  L  need  not  trouble  you,  but  ona^  parbapa  the 
strongest,  was  my  desire  to  make  poor  Mn.  Wilmatow  as  hapfty  ai 
her  melancholy  marriage  would  permil.  I  see  that  you  have  a  w- 
joindec  on  your  tongue." 

"Only  that  this  MndQess  was  probaUy  imended  as  ft 
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*^II  Aak  her  whether  she  believes  she  has  a  more  devoted 
friend  r 

**  Her  devoted  friend  has  not  jet  been  tried." 

"Put  him  to  the  trial,"  naid  Bernard,  calmly. 

**  Will  you  expel  Mrs.  Wilmslow  from  Aspen  Court  f 

^  Your  character,  Mr.  Moleeworth,  is  a  guarantee  that  you  do  not 
talk  idly.  That  is  the  only  answer  I  can  give  to  a  question  appa- 
rently so  insiine." 

**  but  supposing  that  I  removed  all  the  insanity,  and  showed  you 
that  the  question  was  perfectly  rational,  and  that  you  had  the  power 
to  drive  away  this  lady  from  the  house  in  which  we  are.** 

**  Is  it  necessan-  for  nie — what  is  the  use  of  my  replying  that  I 
should  receive  such  a  pniposition  with  indignation  ?** 

**  Not  much,  until  you  know  how  it  could  be  put  to  you.  You 
look  c4»nteiiiptuously,  which  is  not  well.  You  know  me,  and  as  you 
have  justly  said,  I  never  talk  idly.  Ilear  my  determination.  I  have 
rewilveil  to  give  At&pt'n  Court  a  new  mistress.  I  have  also  resolved 
that  such  mibtress  shall  be  no  other  lady  than  your  wife." 

*•  Tlian  my  wife  I" 

**  Precisely — than  Mrs.  Bernard  CaHyon — ^in  due  time  no  doabt^ 
and  if  red  tape  holds  its  own,  to  be  Lady  Carlyon,  and  ultimately — 
who  knows  ?     Lady  St  Aspen*s,  perhaps,  or  Baroness  St  Bernard." 

**  And  the  lady*s  present  name  t"  said  CaHyon,  with  some  agitation. 

**  That  depends  upon  yourself — not  me.  Choose  between  one  of 
two,  and  poor  Mrs.  Wilmslow  retains  her  home  here,  which  she  will 
not  do  if  you  choose  a  third." 

•*  In  other  words — " 

**  In  other  words — marry  either  Enraia  or  Kate  Wilmslow,  and 
their  mother  need  not  be  driven  out  Marry  any  other  lady,  and 
even  if  she  be  willing  that  a  stranger  should  occupy  her  house,  Jane 
Wilmslow  will  not  accept  a  home  on  sufferance  from  her." 

**  But"  said  Carlyon,  bewildered,  ^  what  am  I  in  this — what  ti  my 
wife — why — this  is  what  I  ask  f  You  speak  of  your  will,  and  of 
your  power,  and  of  your  making  my  wife  the  mistress  of  this  place. 
Rejecting,  as  of  oourse  I  do,  all  your  preposterous  endowments,  what 
next  ?  You  may  drive  out  poor  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  but  what  part  or 
lot  have  I  or  my  wife  in  the  matter }" 

**  Your  wife,  I  imagine,"  said  Molesworth,  slowly,  **•  will  obey  yon.'* 

**  I  trust  so— in  this,  as  in  all  such  matters,"  said  Bernard,  promptly, 

''And  you  will  obey  fvuf." 

**! — what  obedience  do  I  owe  you — ^are  yon  jesting  t  Why 
ahonkl  I  obey  you  f " 

*BeGMM|  litniArd,  you  are  my  only  son." 


i      ■: 


!  a  passioiuite  interview  had  tal 

**  Lilian  has  been  with  me,*' 
been  revealed  to  her  has  not  1 
**  Did  you  know  of  this — of 
said  Bernard,  wlio  struggled 
his  agitated  feelings,  and  a  rej 
had  made  the  revelation — tl 
been  his  master,  and  now  ann 
worth  would  have  quitted  the 
thies  of  the  gentle  woman  bef 
been  moat  welcome. 

*'  I  must  not  say  that  I  kn 
kindest  voice,  ^  but  the  news 
others.  Do  you  not  know  t 
other  eyes  pass  over  ?" 

"  Yet  1  thought  my  secret  if 
will  baldly  say  that  paternal 
,    .  the  disco veiy." 

■.  ''  Bernard  is  hardly  in  the  < 

•    .  ment,"  said  Jane.     **  If  he  wil 

.    •  hour  or  two,  especially  as  I  m 

j  Carlyon  thanked  her  with 

I  tiou,  took  the  proffered  hand 

'    i  and  hastened  from  the  room. 
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purentt,  to  the  extent  of  6r8t  iDtnistiDg  the  child  to  kiDilly  but  hired 
gfuaniinnnhip,  nnd  tlien  Ret*in£^  the  boy,  and  afterwards  the  youth, 
through  two  or  three  AchoolH,  each  suited  to  his  agt\  and  all  of  first- 
rate  oiiaracter.  Holiday  visits  to  one  or  other  of  tlie  f)artnerB  were 
chei*iful,  thougli  rare  se^isons  for  I^rnard,  and  it  was  during  these 
couNtry  sojourningR  that  he  acquired  the  vigor,  and  the  love  of  out- 
door K[)ortis  which  we  have  seen  stind  him  in  good  stead.  To  the 
y<>uih\H  natunU  inquiries  n^[)ecting  his  relatives,  one  stereotype  reply 
was  always  ready — his  parents  ha<l  Wn  West  Indians,  and  had  died 
shortly  after  "^remitting  him  to  England.  So  very  little  more  than 
this  arid  answer  could  he  ever  procure,  that  at  length  he  accepted  it 
as  the  basis  of  his  pergonal  history,  and  ceased  to  ask  fiirther.  Messra. 
Lut<*uinlx%  Bigg)^  ^  Elvaston,  to  whose  care  he  was  supposed  to  have 
been  coutidod,  duly  paid  his  school  and  other  bilK  aud  in  due  time 
artii'le<l  him  to  their  oM  Ix)ndon  friend,  Mr.  Molesworth,  who  had 
taken  a  stern  liking  to  the  young  Heruaid.  A  small  allowance,  which 
was  to  voa»e  with  his  twenty-fifth  year,  had  l>een  regularly  paid  to 
him— the  wreck,  it  was  hinted,  of  some  West  Indian  property — and 
this  was  all  that  Beniard  Carlyon  had  owed  to  any  real  or  imagioary 
parentage. 

He  had  made  his  own  way  in  life,  and  no  un&rorable  destiny 
aeemeil  before  him.  His  first  train  of  reflections,  as  he  strayed 
through  the  Aspen  woods,  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
position  was  much  improved  by  the  revelation  of  which  we  have 
neard.  His  second  thoughts  were  of  his  newly-found  father,  and  of 
his  character,  and  of  the  afi'ections  which  shouM  have  subsisted  be- 
tween ihem.  The  romantic  mind  will  condemn  him,  and  chai^  him 
with  heart lessnt'^A  and  apathy  in  not  making  this  after-thought  his 
first  consideration.  Doubtless  it  ha^l  been  more  graceful,  and  far 
more  touching,  luid  the  young  man  Ikh^u  dcsc^riU^M]  as  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  a  father's  love,  and  as  giving  way  to  all  the  pent-up  affec- 
tion of  five-and-twenty  years,  when  the  magic  word  was  pronounced. 
But,  time-h(»iioreil  as  is  the  fiction  which  converts  utter  strangenen 
into  the  holiest  afilnUion  by  the  enunciation  of  two  syllable%  it  is  to 
lie  tVared  that  it  will  scarcely  bear  a  test  I  fear  that  the  habit  of 
loving  is  a  habit  whii'li  thotMr  who  would  love,  and  be  loved,  must 
cultiv.Hte  ;  and  that  th<ise  who  desire — not  merely  ofispring,  but  chil- 
dren. ma<4t  keep  those  creatures  within  sound  of  the  voice  and  within 
lieat  «»f  the  heart. 

0<*<'upi(Ml  with  his  meditations,  and  though  naturally  disturbed  by 
what  ht*  had  learnc*!,  not  dis<rouraged,  Hemard  forgot  the  hours,  and 
nearly  all  thing^  save  his  own  novel  position.  His  engagement  to 
Lilian  minglf<i  with  every  tnngleil  thought,  and  with  this  he  ooB- 
nected  the  strangir  convensation  with  which  Mr.  M<»le&w<i^  V»iL  V«^ 
op  to  the  announcMnent  of  that  dmv.     ^\ivilt^xwk^  \*  ^^ai^BKia^r- 
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for  it  was  Ht  onc«  Ut«  aod  earlv  for  him  to  refer  his  own  aOioot  to 
ihe  slanilHi'il  of  fliini  >lutv — fur  iletennining  to  remst,  as  &r  as  ha 
could,  any  scheme  of  Molesworth's  wh'iuh  involved  the  disturbaooe  ot 
poor  JaDti  WiliDslon  in  her  home.  But  he  could  iiot,divest  himself 
of  the  idea,  that  the  proposition  n-as  but  ft  device  of  bia  Other's  bt 
testing  his  character ;  and  he  promised  himself  the  s&tis&cbon  ci 
proving;  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  that  n  resolute  will  was  hereilitar}>  in  the 
race  for  whi::)i  Bernard  had  been  so  recently  claimed. 

Suddenly — »Dd  it  was  a  wonder  that,  coming  like  a  flash  of  light- 
niog,  the  thought  hnd  not  coine  sooner — a  new  idea  darted  upon  hit 
mind,  and  tixeii  itself  mercilessly.  Bernard,  who  had  been  lying  on 
the  sward,  among  the  old  trees,  sprang  to  his  feet  with  bis  brow  to  ■ 
glow.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  ask  the  question — even  of  him- 
self— but  now  it  seemed  as  if  thundered  to  him  a  world  (tf  Traces. 
Hio  mother !  Mr.  Molesworth  was  married^had  daughters — and  the 
eldest,  as  Ciirlyon  bad  had  various  reaKHis  of  buNnesB  for  kaowitig, 
had  been  born  within  the  first  year  of  the  union.  This  was  a  seoocwl 
marriage  then,  or — 

Hurraing  back  to  the  iiouse,  that  this  appalling  doubt  might  io- 
stantly  be  aiitisfied,  he  scari'tlv  noticed — though  he  did  certainly  see 
— that  a  travelling  carriage,  which  had  just  left  the  maoinon,  wis 
emerging  upon  the  road.  Bernaiii  saw  that  the  poatiliona  dtvve 
rapidly  away,  but  gnve  no  second  thought  to  the  subject.  He  hastily 
traversed  the  rooms  in  seareh  of  Molesworth,  but  was  unable  to  fiod 
him,  and  at  leTigih  w;i5  iufortned  by  a  servant  that  he  Had  waited  out 
with  Mis.  Wilnislow  upwnriii  of  an  hour  before.     The  dock  apprised    - 
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yoa  arc  not  listening.  Mv  good  graciouA,  Beroard,  how  white  jou 
are !  ^  Yc»ii  nw  ill  ^  ' 

"  No,  no,  ijuit«»  well,**  Raid  Carlyon  in  a  low  voice.  **  Tell  me — 
how  k»n^  hav«  tli<*y  \m'X\  gone  ?     Ah !  I  wiw  a  carriagt — was  that — ^ 

*'  TliHV  have  not  been  g«>nc  ten  minuter — a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at 
the  outside." 

**  No  one  with  them  but  ladies  ?" 

^  One  Hen'ant  behind,  the  most  savage-looking  sen-ant  I  ever  saw, 
I  «up|»0Ae  he  is  the  guanl  to  the  convent  Tlie  tone  in  which  he 
asked  Martha  the  wav  to  the  stables  quite  petrified  the  poor  girl.** 

"  Thanks— thanks." 

Dernard  ru^^hed  from  the  house  and  round  to  the  stables.  The 
hor^  which  he  had  brought  over  from  Lynfiidd  was  still  there.  To 
bridle  and  saddle  him,  in  CarlyonV  excited  state,  |)erhap  took  him  a 
few  minutes  longer  Uian  it  would  have  done  had  he  [K*en  perfectly 
calm ;  but  it  was  s|)eedily  etfet^ted,  and  Bernard  took  the  rein  to  lead 
the  animal  into  the  vard.  Ah  ho  did  so,  the  horse  looked  at  him 
wistfully,  and  at  the  third  Mi^p  stumbled,  and  uttered  a  sound  of  pain. 
Carlyon*s  eye  instantly  detected  Uie  cause.  A  small  stream  of  blood 
was  flowing  from  one  of  the  legs  of  the  poor  animal.  It  had  evi- 
dently Ix^en  wounded,  in  order  to  disable  it,  and  the  cruel  device  had 
sucooi'diii — the  hone  was  dead  lame.  Bernard,  convinced  that  the 
case  was  h<>])eless,  flung  the  rein  from  him,  and  the  pour  creature 
limped  back,  painfully,  to  its  stall.  What  doubt  had  lingered  in  hit 
mind  as  to  the  character  of  those  by  whom  Lilian  had  oeen  carried 
off  was  now  dispelled,  by  the  evidence  of  the  act  which  had  left  him 
powerlees  to  pureue. 


CHArrKFC    LXIL 

ELEPIIA.N'T    AND   nOKR. 

AsoTiiRR  minute,  and  Bernard  might  have  been  seen  making  hie 
w.iy  over  fields  and  thmugh  hedges,  and  in  crow-flight  line  for  the 
little  village,  which,  as  has  been  said,  lay  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
liouse.  But  it  wiis  rather  in  the  chance,  than  in  the  hope,  of  obtain- 
ing tlie  means  of  pursuit  that  he  hurried  thither,  and  he  coukl  scarcely 
be  said  Ui  be  disa(>|)ointed,  however  incenseil,  at  finding  nothing  thai 
woulti  answer  his  purpose.  There  were  tliree  or  four  ami-housea 
within  no  givat  distance,  ami  their  owuist*  wovAA  ^k5\^\\bwx^v&k»»b^*^ 
tiw  Griead  oT  Lord  Kookbury,  littW  aa  lYi*y  m>f)iV  «s»  V*  ^^i«^  ^?">^ 


I  iU 
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'  of  Wilmslow  of  Ai^n.  But  il  happened  that  on  thai  iaj  Otmu  wm 
N  great  agricultural  niwiiug  id  iidu  o(  th«  largwr  towiM  in  the  euMq^ 
atid  from  all  piiri»  the  funuura  h«d  jullily  gathered  h>  bear  tbdr  Ml 
UDparnlleled  luieery  Jepicl«d  bv  a  crack  Looiion  araUr,  brotqflu  do«a 
express,  and,  id  ths  words  of  tueir  own  song,  chaoted  w  tbajr  ndt  tt 
lislea  to  iLe  lalo  of  «orrowlul  Btaljstics; — 

"  Some  af  th«iii  on  bonts. 

Aiid  •oing  of  them  on  nUNa, 
Hud  coins  m  aoon  of  mila,  or  nora. 
To  mind  ihelr  own  iffnin.." 

To  Bcour  tlie  country — to  gtt  perliaps  a  out-bone,  poTlia|M  «  ftmr— 
however,  seemed  tlie  db,]y  ibiog  for  Btunaid  to  da,  and  h»  bad  walM 
a  short  diHUDw  from  the  villugt:,  couudering  wbiob  fana  to  attwi 
first,  wbeii  from  a  Mnall  mi1«  laue  there  rattled  out  upua  tbs  road  ih.' 
unalluet  chaise,  with  the  smalleat  and  wickedeBtloi>kiBg  poo;  ttu. 
ever  uoited  for  the  coDveyance  of  huniao  beiogs.  Id  tbia  i^l-Ji:, 
aod  dreaeed  in  a  huge  liairy  coat,  and  wctfing  a  hat  tbat  nuat  ba<<' 
wmghed  some  jiounds,  sat  a  lar^o  man,  whose  figure  eecnisd  jimIbciI; 
^gaiitic  upon  such  a  &ail  pedostAl.  But  that  oonvejrancv  Bennwl 
jnsUuiUy  resolved  to  secure,  and  he  at  once  hailed  tba  borljr  dmei. 
deed  had  begun  to  check  his  reetleea  little  hone  tba  B 
upon  die  liigTi  rond. 

'  right,  NT.     Up  with  you,  ntr.     I  thought  you  wh 
lo  them  fools,  and  iUey  wai  asking  uv  'em  o 
ofienoe,  sir,  but  tima's  called-" 

"  Shotton !" 

Bernard  lost  a  few  seconds  in  obtaining  what  waa  left  c^4| 
(iie  lililK  chaise.     Thei^  was  more,  however,  than  be  expMli 
— the  seat  of  this  vehicle  had  evidently  been  conalmcted  oa  !&•  Id 
that  the  owner  might  have  friends  of  his  own  siie. 

"  This  is  lucky,"  said  Bernard,  as  the  pony  struck  out  and  rauieil 
them  away. 

"  'Taint  luck,  sir ;  no  ofleuce.     I've  been  prowling  about  lb«M  p 
ever  Biuc«  tiie  oiher  night,  and  I've  not  bmn  quite  in  the  UaH;  «*^ 
iLe  dodge  as  is  up.     See  the  carTtnge,  sir  I" 

"  YeV  laid  Bernard,  "  and  now  to  ovcMtake  It  That'a  thm  I 
busiueea.  They  struck  into  the  ruad  yonder,  and  we  caa  batdlj  ■ 
tliein,  hut  the  atari  i>  a  lung  one— wveu  ur  eight  roilea,  al  the  i 
Ihey  would  go." 

"That's  so,  air,"  aaid  Sbotton.  i^uieiJy ;  the  pony  hurrying  « 
high  spirits,  and  as  if  uncoohciou*  of  the  formidable  wl^i^ht  behin 

**  The  post  horuw  are  duI  good,  but  1  shouldn't  wonder  if  urd«r«  h 
been  mtnl  down  tile  road  to  got  the  bust  and  have  ihetn  naiiy^ 

"Tliat'8  9o,i.ir."  S 

"Eh  I     You  know  something  about  the  plai«,  SbotUoP* 
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**  That^s  so,  Mr,  toa  But  if  it  ud  aiwwer  jour  wish  not  to  ask  me 
no  mow  nut*stion.s  but  only  to  tell  me  what  you  would  like,  Td  be 
weny  K^'^'i*  *  ^^^'  i^>oked  round,  or  ratlier  down  upon  his  companion, 
wit!)  a  sort  of  holpl<*.ss  look,  whioh  might  imply  that  the  other  could 
exti-act  from  him  whatuvor  he  pleasctl,  and  tliat  the  best  plan  was  to 
request  bin  forbearances 

**  rii  ask  you  nothing,*^  said  Carlyon,  ^  except  to  bring  me  up  with 
that  a<*run«4Nl  carrijifj^e,  and  then  stop  it  by  driving  acrom  the  road  and 
under  the  leaders*  he.'idn." 

^  That  we  might  do,  too,**  xaid  Mr.  Shotton,  with  some  admiration. 
*'But  this  heri*  trap  and  pony  ain*t  mine,  and  Fd  be  sorry  to  smash 
^eni,  U'ing  lent  in  confidence  and  on  the  square.  But  weil  stop  Vm, 
ami  no  broken  knet^  to  phister/* 

**  Broken  kiU'OH,**  s:tid  liernard.  ^  Fancy,  Shotton,  the  scoundrel! j 
servant  in  that  oarria|o:e  running  round  to  the  stables  up  there,  and 
stabbing  my  horn*  in  the  leg  to  prevent  my  following.** 

"  Was  that  done,  sir  T* 

^  Done,  yes.     The  |Kx>r  brute  couldn*t  limp  across  tlic  yard." 

**  That  womt  the  servant,  hir,**  said  Shotton,  with  animation. 

^  I  tell  you  it  wan — one  of  the  ladies  told  me  that  he  asked  the  waj 
to  the  stable,  in  a  bnital  manner,  and  that  was  the  savage  errand  ha 
went  on.     I  wish  1  had  mt't  him.** 

**1  humbly  ask  the  L'kIvV  |>ardon,  sir,  and  it*s  a  liberty  to  differ; 
but  what  ain't  right  ain*t  right,**  said  Shotton,  with  much  eamestnev. 
'*  Tlif  servant  in  that  carriage  wouldn*t  have  done  no  such  thing. 
Maylx*  hiAl  liav**  pitehe<l  saddles  am]  bri^llen  down  the  well,  or  even 
guv  a  drug  or  some  such  lark  to  stop  you ;  but  Duffing  Billy  ain*t  the 
cove  to  us?  a  knit'*',  legist  ways  on  a  <iumb  animal.** 

"*  Dutting  Billy  !  and  who*:«  he?**  But,  ob^Tving  the  reproachful 
look  of  his  companinn,  Carlyon  went  on.  "  Mind,  you  mentioned  him 
— I  ;i>ke4i  no  i|uestion — but  all  is  sjife  with  me.** 

**  I(*s  no  givMl  my  trying  not  t«>  talk  while  I  s|x*ak,**  sai<!  the  boxer. 
**  I  S4N*  that.  Bur  now  the  nmnler*A  out,  that  tar,  and  you*ll  put  two  and 
two  t<igeilier,  and  tlitTe  it  is.  1*11  say  nothing,  only  that  him  as  Tve 
nant>f<i  wouldirt  hurt  no  animal.  Why.  Pvi*  ^ee4i  him  sow  a  d<»g  aAer  a 
fight,  and  hanille  him  like  a  bit  of  wax :  dog  never  sii  much  as  whine.^ 

**Tiien  it  was  s4>inelHNly  el***',  Shotton,  thut*s  all;  and  whoever  ha 
lA,  I  wish  either  you  or  I  may  get  within  n*ach  of  him.** 

"That  wf'll  do.  sir,  liefore  long.  I  fancy.'*  And  truly,  at  the  rate 
at  which  the  littk*  horse  riattereti  along,  it  did  sixMn  pn>bable.  I*h6 
well-hung  chaise*  quiv«*r^tl  and  swayetl  as  they  hurriiil  |Mist  gate, 
heilge.  f*r  ?itile;  and  •*omi*tim***t  the  seat  dipjM'd  liki*  the  r.ird  of  a  i*oin« 
j.»aH!*.  when  tli»«y  ti^ik  a  <'t>rniT  niurli  to(»>har)>ly. — rnlhrr  a  proj^fUsitT 
with  the  s|»orting  man  of  the  humblfr  »i»rt.  Still  dwN  V\v«^k.  \\\\iN:VxVNii* 
ground  Mod  tima  to  make  up,  and  \he  f^axkcMMk  ^aa  ^vck\»^< 
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"  I  trust  we  ^ball  sight  them  before  it  grows  quite  dadi,"  nid  Ovl- 
r.-,D  uneiisilv. 
'    "  So  odda,  wr." 

"  How  do  you  mean !" 

"  Lighls  is  liutig  out  al  mght,  Fts  beari,  mt,* 
"Perliaps  thev  wou't  light  their  Isunps." 

" Somi'bi^dv  will  f'lr  'em.  perlispB,  ar,"  «dd  Sbottoo,  witli  m  look 

which  coQ  nu  e  i  i  arly  n  that  he  kliew  more  than  be  cfaoee  to  telL 

Tht:  nigl  t    -in  e    u  more  deii<«lv  aud  still  the  good  little  faotse  bdd 

I  g'  Ikt  i]\  on^-oue  walk    \er  a  stubborn  hill,  nnd  on«  halt  la  lu*e  hk 

1  outh  w  ped     uC,  be  u;  the  onlv  occasions  on  whiob  fae  had  dact- 

□HJ      He  Lisltered  anav  and  the  spirba  jampod  brightly  fiwH  Ui 

u      thp  i    k  Q  ng  r  aii      The  n  ght  promised  to  be  a  glooaoj 

u        I  I     _.        u  nt  be  ame  pamful.  the  more  ao  as  tfaat  thej 

I        1  J.      t    I     h  ch  three  roads  met ;  and  uncertainly 

As  they  neared  the  point  in  qoeaim 


I  ) 


1 


roids — but  which  1" 
}  the  puii>   4  r     said  Shotton.     Bnt  he  evidentlr  was 
I  not  leaving  t  t    the  p>  nv  who  had  an  mclination  for  tJte  road  to  tb« 
I  lel^  wher  ns  Sh  tt  n    ^tr  Lg  right  arm  was  influencing  him,  unmts- 
1  takalily.  the  other  way.     CarKon  saw  the  scticm,  and  felt  somewhat 
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Bernard  mfide  no  reply :  for  the  certainty  that  he  was  abont  to 
come  up  with  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  unfitted  him  for  any  conrer- 
sation.  About  three  miles  more  were  got  over,  and  the  pony  began 
to  give  evident  signs  of  flaggiug. 

**  (troggy^eh,  my  lad,''  said  Snotton.  "  Well,  youVe  gone  in  like  a 
game  'ud,  and  no  mistake,  but  there's  work  in  you  yef^ 

A  long  steep  hill  was  before  them,  and  the  two  men  got  out  to  walk 
up  it — a  measure  not  only  of  merey,  but  of  economy  as  regarded  the 
fiiiliug  strength  of  the  animal.  It  was  a  tug  and  a  toil ;  and  when 
thoy  reached  the  top,  and  resumed  their  seats,  it  was  clear  that  the 
horse  had  been  overtasked,  and  that  in  descending  the  hill  his  legs 
were  by  no  means  safe  under  him. 

^  Now,  sir,  you  see  where  he  is.  The  sponge  must  be  thrown  up 
precious  soon,  but  the  whip  '11  bring  him  up  for  a  round  or  two  more. 
And  he  was  about  to  apply  tliat  stimulant,  when  at  tome  distance  before 
them,  a  single  bright  fight  appeared  in  the  centre  of  the  road.  'It  was 
evidently  a  small  lamp  hanging  very  near  the  ground,  and  at  it  swunff 
it  enableil  I^manl  to  make  out  tdat  it  was  just  between  the  \nu& 
wheels  of  a  carnage. 

""  Uim's  them,"  said  Mr.  Shotton.  "^  Thank  ye,  Mr.  Duffing  Bilk, 
for  your  polite  lantern.  Take  it  easy,  pony  my  lad,  or  you  might 
frighten  tlie  gentry."     And  the  whip  was  returned  to  its  place. 

**  Cheap  and  easy,  till  they  pulls  up  for  the  change — that  woa*t  be 
hurried,  as  I  happen  to  know,  sir — and  then  go  in  for  mischiefl'* 

^  Right,"  said  Bernard,  almost  in  a  tremble  with  angry  andcipatioa 
of  the  coming  scene. 

Tliey  therefore  proceeded  at  a  gentler  pace  (for  the  post-hofeea, 
which  hail  come  h  long  stage,  were  not  rapid),  and  took  care  to  be 
sufficiently  distant  to  prevent  the  smart  clatter  of  the  pony's  feet  from 
being  audible.  So  they  went  on  for  a  time  which  seemed  an  age  to 
the  impatient  Bernard  ;  and  then  the  lamp,  which  had  been  pendent 
thus  far,  was  drawn  up  and  duappeared. 

^  Close  to  the  place,  sir,"  whispered  Shotton,  as  if  the  carriage  peo- 
ple could  have  overheard  hiuL 

A  few  yards  further  he  brought  the  pony  to  a  stand -stilL  The 
carriage  went  on  for  some  minutes,  and  then  stopped  a^a  roadside 
inn.  Tlie  darkness  was  complet*\  but  three  or  four  lanterns  q)eedUy 
appeared  ;  and  from  the  point  at  which  Carlyon  and  his  oompanioa 
had  pulle<l  up,  which  was  somewhat  higlier  than  the  ground  on  wbieh 
the  inn  sto<xl,  they  could  see  the  postilions  dismounting,  and  the  dis- 
enpiging  of  the  weary  horses  from  the  carriage.  They  could  also 
make  out  that  there  had  been  two  men  in  the  rumble,  and  a  third, 
who  had  apparently  come  from  the  inn,  seemed  to  be  dirsctiog  the 
movements  of  the  party. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  the  boxer,  *'  if  ycm^t^  {jsm^^YcX  cw&w 
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"  Go,"  said  CarlroQ,  in  a  Serve  TOioe. 

Tlie  «tarile'l  [Hinv,  -.ou^  bv  ft  «!afth  fnta  S 

\-ioleiilly  tbrwarJ,  bdiI,  urg«d  by  «iak»  and   i 

slufH-  III  beadloDg  (mv^c.     A  few  •eoondt  btoqght  lbs  ebain  mf  H 

group  arojud  the  carringe  (now  wilbcml  bancaX  aid  «**«al  ; 

pfu«i  it,  and  Dothing  but  the  gigndc  Ar«agtb  oltkm  boxflregiidl 

cbeckL-il  tbe  now  eiusperated  ammal,  Mid  dubled  Benusd  te^ 

i<j  llie  ^ouaO.     In  aii'.-cher  mioate  Ckiiyon  wa^  in  iIm  hibIiw  m 

^iijup.     A  scuwIiD^,  iiard-&ced,  well-dressed    mma  had  d^ci 

triirii  ill'.'  i-uiQti!i^.  and  nas  reodmg  iiutnicUofia  bxjia  a  taOcr  pH 

ivIk.    k<::|:i    in  tlie  rear  ciC  tlie  cania^     A  saniltai>H«»  gm 

iiruu^iit  iMitli  ibi.'ir  {:u:i^  ioto  light,  and  BcuBanl  iiMlaatlf 

Mr.  M'.:.!^k.'   -.'.lA   Cyprian  Hejwood.     Tbey  had   nol,  m  it 

.J  :i,    :.'  'iHTknc^s  and  amid  tbe  oooJaaon  of  a  e 

iil\  turned,  and  went  loaikd  to  tfaa 

.,  ln!  opened.     Tbere  were 

-H  '    ':':M';i  <<[!': — woich  Bodjedlj  tunied 


"  Htavens  !  Mr.  Carlyon !     Ruined — n: 
"1  will   not  stop  lo  congratulate  you  on  your 
•"orester,"   said    Bernard,   scomfnlly.     "  Lilian,  U 

"  Huib  '.  bush  !  Tor  God's  sake,"  said  Mrs.  Foreater,  cletkciing  bit 
<rm  tigbily ;  "  yon  know  not  what  tiiadoe!*  you  ar«  commuting." 
"  I  kaciiT  ull,''  »«id  CtirlyoD.     "  Lili&o,  come  out,  and  be  ntcaed 
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"  Bernard,"  wiid  Mary,  "  we  are  not  deceiving  yon.  There  is  m 
plot  to  carry  her  off,  but Ah  !  nil  is  lost,**  she  exclaimed,  sink- 
ing back  into  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  as  Mardyke,  who  had  ob- 
8er\'ed  that  a  stranger  was  at  its  door,  cAme  round  and  confronted  him. 

**  Now,  sir,''  said  Manly ke,  in  a  rough,  bullying  voice,  **  how  dare 
you  o|)en  that  carriage  door  f     I>o  you  know  the  ladies  inside  T' 

"  I  know  vou,  vou  scounclrpl,''  retortotl  Carlyon,  **  and  I  have  an 
account  to  ttettle  with  you.  liut  other  things  first  Keep  your  dis- 
tance, rascal/'  he  added,  as  Mardyke  approached  to  thrust  him  from 
the  carriage  door,  "  or  I  settle  it  on  the  instant.  Mrs.  Forester,  it  is 
painful  to  ine  to  speak  harshly  to  you,  but  I  must  be  answered — 
where  is  Miss  Trevelvan  ?" 

**  Here  is  Miss  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  she  said,  in  a  calm  tone, 
but  l« Miking  into  his  fare  with  eyes  of  eami^t  meaning.  ^  Here  is 
Mis«  Trowlynn,"  she  rt* [ieati*d,  signing  towanls  Mary  Maynard.  "Sure- 
ly, Mr.  Mardyk«\  th«*re  n«»ed  l»e  no  angry  wonK  because  Mr.  Carlyon, 
wliDin  we  knew  in  town,  recognizx'S  two  friends." 

^  No  man  hn,^  any  right  to  open  the  door  of  a  carriage  under  mj 
charge,"  blustere<l  Mr.  Mardyke. 

*•  Even  Were  your  errand  different,  Mrs,  Forester,  I  should  regret  to 
see  you  accompanied  by  such  a  person  as  this,"  said  Bernard.  **The 
man  is  a  low  a|Mithecank',  who  has  been  hire<l  by  the  Jesuit,  Hey  wood, 
to  a.Hsist  in  an  atrcx'ious  plot,  and  who  this  day  had  the  brutality  to 
wound  my  horse,  K'st  I  should  pursue  him."  • 

Mardyke  Io<>ked  savag»*ly  at  Bernard,  and  then  rushed  round  to 
the  front  of  the  carriage,  to  which  no  horses  had  yet  been  attached, 
and  b(*gAn  to  stonn  and  blu<tter  at  the  owtlerR,  who  seemed  to  be  pur- 
posely <lelaying  their  prep;irat ions. 

**  r>h,  Mr.  Carlyon,  said  both  the  women  at  once,  "  go  away,  go 
awav  r 

**  \Viihi>ut  a  clue  of  any  kind  P  retume«l  Bernard,  who  h-id  been 
prepari'il  for  an  iniiignant  display,. but  who  cf>nl«l  not  but  fe^'l  that 
Mrs.  Forester  and  Mar\*  wt*re  tn^inbliiig  wiili  real  agitation. 

**  Lisit'U,"  siiiil  Mrs.  Vi^rester,  U^nding  d<»wn  to  hjin,  her  eyes  swiro- 
miiii;  in  ttars ;  "  we  were  obliginl  to  biing  away  Miss  Trevelyan,  bo- 
cause  i'ls*» — " 

••  I  le  here  P  exolaim<;d  a  well-known  voice,  some  pac<?A  U'liind. 

Mis.  Forester  uttered  a  low  en*  as  H»'VW4K)d  >XTxn\v  f«>rward,  fol- 

mm  ' 

lowed  by  M  irJyke,  who  had  apprise*!  him  of  liernard's  arrival. 

**  .\tfert  to  iM'lieve  that  this  is  Lilian,  and  we  muv  be  saved 
yet,"  liis>ed  out  Mrs.  Forej^ter,  in  a  tone  that  reache«l  Ik-mard's  ear. 

It  was  fatal  counst*!  fi»r  one  of  that  gruup. 

**S»,  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon,"  exclainie*!  the  |>ri''M,  who  had  dis- 
car«l**<l  his  onlinary  garb,  and  Kx>ke<l  eveu  wxcsfWi  vVvwv  nx^x'*^^  xv^v^*^ 
in  M  hMlf  militnn  undrew  wh\c\i  Vie  Vi«A  i«»Mn»i.    ^'S^iw.Nraa.  n«^ 
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the  lost  to  yoor  united  trades — [lefttiuKioa*  ■■  an  attonHj,  b 
Hs  an  offiirial." 

"  I  udknl  lu  yoti  wbile  jou  were  ■  gi«tl«ma]i — now  llttt  jov  d 
a  tubjecl  for  tliu  potice,  forgive  my  nlenc«,  Mr.  H^^wood."  Aadl 
half  turned  (ruin  Uioi. 

■•  Take  a  wafaiag — s  laal  vaniiog — voung  ftiau.    Ytm  luvo  a 
my  path  several  times,  aod  I  bare  irmtetl  yuu  witli  (be  i 
we  exl«iu]  to  inferior  crealurea.     But  all  that  ta  OTcr,"  fai 
fieT<-«ly ;  "  and  now,  abaudou  your  folty,  and  talw  yoondf  ti 
nreeent^.     The  boraneM  on  which  I  am  engased  ia  not  to  1»  Unl 
by  your  miserable  oppositioa — l>?goDe,  ihercmv,  or  your  cf     "' 
will  be  more  severe  tliAii  you  ima^De." 

"  Knowing  me  so  weU,  yon  talk  aaoh  baali  to  nmV  n 
Carlyim. 

"  It  in  became  I  know  him  «o  well,  that  I  talk  so,"  said  He_ 
turning  to  Mardylce,  with  (hat  strange  eipreeaion  of  cnmh^  o 
more  niBuilest  in  hi*  countenanee. 

"  Do  not  wake  her,"  said  Mrs.  Foreiter,  eameatly.     "  Thia 
"  True,  true,"  said  Ileywood,  in  a  roim  of  sudden  and  k^ 
tandeniess.     "She  shall  not  be  waked  until  she  wakvs  with  1 
aims  aronnd  her.     Do  you  know  tliat  Lilian  Trevelyan  it  in  t_ 
carringri,  Bernard  Carlyoo,  and  that  ne  ar«  leaving  En^^and  tagttH 
t  forever." 
•    "I  will  speitk  with  that  lady  ueverthelees,"  said  Cariyoo,'*fcrtl 
[  is  one  que>tion  which  1  must  a«fc  of  her." 

"  Take  ihe  nniwer  from  nie,  and  bcgnne,  I  l«ll  you.     Yoa  wooU 
I  know  whether  she  goes  of  her  own  free-will,  and  conMionaly.     I  bdi 

you,  No.     She  has  been  beguiled  into  that  carringe,  and  aleepa  u 
[   the  inflticnco  of  a  drug  cnmponnde<i  for  h«r  by  my  frie&d  MardyU 
wiwwt  ofphyHeinns.     Yon  liave  your  answer — begone."   And  C  '  "* 
Hoywood  flung  his  hands  wildly  ui>on  the  air. 

"  It  ia  indoM  well  (hat  I  followed  you,"  said  Bematd. 
**  Yea,  if  you  take  my  warning,  and  begone ;  eUe  it  may  not  I 
I   ho  well." 

"  I  repeal  that  I  muHt  speak  to  (bat  lady,"  aaid  Bemrad,  wbo  ft 
l>ut  one  thought,  which  was  for  the  real  Lilian.     Anil  be  advi 
ouoe  mors  to  Uie  door  of  the  carriage. 

"  Rm  own  fiiUy.     Donn  with  bim  I"  cried  Cyprian  ifeywood,  ii 
[   Toiue  at  ontw  unnalumlly  high  aitd  hanli. 

"  That's  your  rnan,"  itaid  Manlyko.  npnnkitig  to  a  roujtfa-k 
I  peTMtit,  in  a  hamlsonie  bluu  gnu»l-coat,  and  wiih  a  *ervaiit'a  fa 

whom  Maniyke  uwmod  to  moke  way.     "  Kell  bim." 
'       "  A  word  about  tliat,  raaBler,"  anid  (he  oilier.     "  They  say,  a 

and  a  blow,  and  a  blow  to  uouiu  ti»t,  but  by  your  leave,  wvll  ■ 
I  Ibat  quite  easily  for  once" 
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**  Do  j<rar  work,**  said  Mardyke,  fiercely. 

^  Sertingly,**  raid  the  other ;  ^  but  when  othen  does  it  for  me,  and 
does  it  in  a  way  which  1  can  noways  approve  of,  things  is  altered. 
My  eye»  haft  been  opened,  and  I  must  know  somefin  more.  Was  it 
you  as  goe.H  a  stabbin*  horses  in  the  leffs,  and  making  belive  it  was 
me  I  That's  what  Vm  led  to  believe,  fellow-servant  How  about 
that,  eh  r 

'^  What  is  that  chattering  T  demanded  Heywood,  fiercely.  *^  Mr. 
Mardyke,  is  this  the  way  you  manage  your  tools  ?** 

Bernard  had  availeil  hims<'lf  of  this  colloquy  to  set  near  the  car- 
riag«%  ami  to  hoar  from  Mn».  Forester  a  few  words,  which  at  once  re- 
iiiov(h1  the  weight  from  his  heart.  It  was  almost  witli  a  smile  that 
he  again  confront^nl  HovwuimI,  who,  stung  into  rage  by  the  unlooked- 
for  disolx^lienoe  of  \m  vassjil,  seized  Demanl  violently  by  the  collar, 
and  (!4)U^ht  t<»  fling  him  umliT  the  wheel  of  the  carriage.  The  sudden 
attai'k  u light  have  sucoeedetl,  for  all  Hey  wuodV  great  (lersoual  strength 
wsA  put  forth,  and  his  sligliter  antagonist  was  taken  at  a  disadvantagei 
when  the  priest^s  arm  was  struck  from  below,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
reliuouish  his  hold.  Shotton,  who  had  hung  about  until  needed, 
now  mterposed,  and  hanng  thus  disengaged  Bernard  from  his  enemy, 
paused,  as  an  elephant  might  have  done  under  similar  circurostimoea. 

But  Hey woo<i  s  mad  blood  was  now  up,  and  the  wounded  tiger 
could  hardly  have  flung  himself  more  recklessly  upon  that  same  ele- 
phant, than  Heywood  rushed  upon  the  boxer,  striking  savagely,  and 
with  all  his  might.  The  trained  strength  of  Shotton,  and  his  pro- 
fosdional  self  command,  easily  held  the  assailant  at  bay,  while  his  at- 
tack was  ma<le  with  the  weapons  with  which  nature  supplies  her 
children,  antl  the  boxer  even  found  time  to  remonstrate  with  his  an- 
tagonist, ami  to  adjure  him,  with  strange  but  well-meant  imprccationa, 
ni>t  to  maintain  so  unequal  a  conflict  But  Hey  wood's  phrensy  nov 
broke  out  bi^yond  btmnds,  and,  enraged  at  being  thus  baffled,  bie  sud- 
denly turned  anide,  and  snatched  from  the  hand  of  Mardyka  a  heavy 
and  knotted  walking-stick — a  bludgeon  which  it  was  that  physidanm 
habit  to  carr}' — and  swinging  this  round,  he  dashe<l  a  fierce  and 
<lown right  blow  at  tlie  head  of  Shotton.  Even  that  bull-head  would 
have  crashed  under  the  stroke,  had  it  descended  fiurly,  but  the  left 
arm  flew  to  its  guard,  and  received  the  weight — nor  was  it  in  human 
nature  that^an  or  gla<liator  shc^uM  withhold  an  answering  blow. 
The  next  instant  the  noble  form  of  Cyprian  Heywood  lay  sensekaa 
at  the  foot  of  hia  enemy. 

**  You  have  killed  him !  you  have  killed  him  T  shrieked  Mary  May- 
nard,  rushing  from  the  carriage,  "  you  have  killed  the  only  man  worth 
living  for  in  the  world."  And  she  threw  henelf  on  her  knees,  and 
tou^t  to  raise  the  prostrate  Heywood,  Bernard  aasiitin^^  bex  v^  Om^ 


«6ier.  who  had  left  the 
'  word*. 

"  That  will  be  best,"  i 

^  way,  it  YOU  ple:i?e." 

r  \  Tli »*  1 1 au orh t  V  t  one  ot  i 

S  with  a  verv  bad  jjraeo,  1 

.'  acred  tea  till  OS,  and  was  o 

^'^Mr.  Mardvker  said 
voice,  "  I  ain  sorrv  t!int  c 
'  You  are  ot*  couise  a  war 

Wingledew,  where  we  stc 
well  that  wo  were  <»blig« 
fhouprhl  it  was  Miss  Mayu 
she  had    bosroweii    Miss 
had  chaiiirod  bonnets.     I 
that  v*.iu  sliould  have  boen 
Mr.  lli*ywiXH.l,  jKH»r  man.  i 
lakon  also.     Hi>wever,  all 
l»lari  will  be  tor  the  origin: 
*■  lUir,"  niumbU'.l  Mr.  M 
hi-*  j»jx*.^kinir  with  any  clea 
"  \Va<  iX'»inir  to  cnibar 
is  his  wa^l.     Will  vuu  e 
*;iii-ly  placed  on  l»«»ard  \ 
know  exactly  wl  I!  r  i=  -  •• 


* 
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**  God  blen  yoo,  Lucy,'*  said  Mary  Majnard.  ^  If  he  does  not  kill 
me  when  he  comprehendM  it  all,  some  day  he  nhall  love  me.^ 

"^  And  God  bloss  you,  dear  Mary ;  you  dei<enre  better  things  than 
have  ever  yet  fallen  to  your  share.     I  wish  I  had  been  kinder  to  you.** 

**  I)o  you  ?*^  said  Mary,  kissing  her  )>a8sioniitely  ;  ^  that  was  all  I 
wanted  you  to  say.  Farewellf  Bernard  !  Lilian  has  forgiven  me 
that  kiss  after  what  I  have  done  for  her  to-ilav.    Farewell,  all  of  vou  V* 

Away  went  the  carriage.  The  plan,  into  which  that  of  the  priest 
bad  been  transformed  by  female  mgenuity,  wan  canied  out.  Hey- 
wood,  partially  recovered,  but  still  unable  to  speak  coherently,  was 
duly  placed  in  his  berth,  and  that  which  he  had  intended  for  Lilian 
was  occupied  by  Mary  Maynard,  who  tended  him  with  unceasing 
solicitude.  The  steamer  left  the  Severn  that  night,  bearing  away  to 
A  home  in  the  New  World  a  hapless  priest  and  a  reckless  maiden. 

Let  us  finish  the  narrative  of  their  fortunes ;  the  record  is  very 
brief  A  year  later,  Mrs.  Forester,  tht*n  Lady  Selwyu,  re<^ived  from 
Mrs.  Ileywooil  a  packet  containing  the  documents  with  whose  pro* 
duction  Cyprian  had  threatened  her.  The  note  accompanying  them 
merely  said  : 

**  In  return  for  your  parting  wish.  I  am  very  happy,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  Mormons."  M.  H. 


^  ■ » 


CHAPTER  LXin. 


OVR    "yiNEVARD.* 


Tri  party  at  the  posting-house  was  now  reduced  to  a  small  nmn- 
Der,  Mm.  Forester,  l^rnanl  Carlyon,  and  the  boxer,  composinc^  the 
assemblage.  It  was  now  night,  and  Carlyon  was  rmtlftM  until  Lilian 
shoulil  Ik*  restoreil  to  As|)4'n  Court.  8ucli  iiuaint  conveyant^e  as  the 
houne  could  furnish  was  pro<*ur(*<],  and  Mrs.  r  on>ster  and  l^mard  set 
off.  Tlie  Iw.UT,  for  his  gjvxl  sem<v,  and  likewiise  for  his  arm,  in- 
jured by  Iley wooers  blow,  was  oft'er«*<l  a  seat  on  the  box ;  but  he  pr»- 
fi*red  to  stay,  and  take  chargi>  of  his  valiant  little  hone,  lit*  prom- 
ise*!,  however,  not  to  l<Tse  sight  of  Carlyon. 

While  re-traversing  the  ground  over  which  he  had  hurried  in  so 
much  excitement,  l^mard  addre8se<l  but  fnw  words  to  his  iK^auti- 
ful  companion,  whose  conduct  in  \h(*  aifair  he  could  not  quite  com- 
prnhend.     Hut  he  n*s^>lv«*d,  afVr  delil»eration,  to  scc>if\l  vW  A»csr\  >^ 
explained  by  Mrs.  Forester  to  Mr.MMd^)||^^i?(A^\Ktf^  c««.x«si*»wi»^ 
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appeared  to  beu  out.  He  Uiprefore  requested  lh«t  Mra.  FonM 
Wlio  IimJ  brought  nway  Miss  Trevtlyan  from  Aspen  Conn,  vnnld  b 
self  I'estore  tliat  young  liuly  to  Ihe  liuuse,  anii  tlina  ijualtfjr  beratlf  t 
Wisiver  BDv  possililB  obaervntions  whicb  uitgbt  hi  tOMdo  oa  Um  n* 
Ject  of  that  night's  expeditioo. 

Mrs.  Foresler'B  natural  hauUur  somewhat  revolt«<!  agwnu  llut  p 
jK«al,  iair  and  reaiiODable  as  it  was,  and  with  more  of  a  Sno-ladT  I 
tbau  wna  v&xsaatj  under  the  circumstances,  she  Mid  nomethiug  UM 
Lilian  being  a  very  intereeting  girl,  nhote  ocqtuuutiuice  Aib  ab 
bft  happy  to  improve,  but  that  her  owd  immediate  ral^ira  to  1 
"Was  necet«sry. 

mrae  as  you  please,"  said  Bernard.  "  I  will  tell  thnm  wb« 
to  stop,  su  that,  you  may  get  across  to  the  railway.  By  tltu  wi^,  I  im 
lo  have  revenge  on  tlial  Mr.  Mardyke  for  his  uruolLy  tii  my  pi 
Loise.  I  wonder  what  is  the  best  way  to  gut  at  hiin.  I  taatA  c 
^Iwyn,  and  ask  htm ;  he  has  btwQ  UuiDw-Seontlarj,  ■ 
knows  the  liest  way  of  doing  every  thing." 

"  Y'ou  know,  Mr.  Cartjon,"  said  Mre.  Forester,  in  hw  plMuanl 
vay,  and  aft«r  a  short  pause,  "  that  if  you  think  Miss  Ti«v«IjaB  h 
«elf  would  wish  roe  to  go  back  with  her  to  Aspen  "    "      " 
what  is  it ! — I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so.     She  is  to  dear  k  cn*n 
tliat  1  have  quite  learned  to  love  her,  and  I  ani  not  quick,  ]roa  k 
iving  my  love  or  hat*." 

I  think  that  it  would  gratify  her  much,"  said  Bernard,  who  a 
^rceived,  of  course,  that  his  wife  had  one  enemy,  at  lewrt,  for  t 
of  her  life. 

Then  let  us  go  to  Wingledew,  the  sborlmt  wny,  by  all  hmw 
.By  the  way,"  she  added,  "  it  is  not  for  a  woman  to  give  eaatmi  U 
you  slaleamen  ;  but  perhaps  in  social  mHlleis  we  luuy  bate  ■  littl 
more  discretion  than  younielvM,  That  wicked,  cruel  inaii  ooglii  I 
be  punished,  and  yet,  as  the  story  cannot  come  out  in  rngowtDla,  « 
tmes  must  be  involved,!  think — wliat  do  you  say — iluu  tl 
poor  hone  had  better  bo  UDav«Dged  f" 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  I  am  sore  you  are ;  you  are  alwafa  rigkfe 
I  shall  Buy  nothing  about  it." 

"  A  charming  girl  sbe  is,  that  Lilian  of  youni,  Bernard  :  I  cub 

kelu  thinking  of  her  eyes.     I  suppose,  nliea  you  are  matriud,  y% 

11  have  her  )>reBunled.     V>on't  uk  me  to  do  it  tnvroty  bocaoH 

mentioned  it,  but  it  would  givu  nio  sinccro  pltojnini  lo  pcvauil  i 

lovely  a  creature." 

"  There  n  only  one  otlier  name  that  1  could  potsibly  pn&r  lo  m 
ia  oonnectiot)  with  my  wifu's,"  said  Bernard. 
"  And  whoBB  is  that  r' 
You  will  be  angry," 
Ho,  you  hare  aome  rig^  to  annoy  mc ;  bcudes,  you  won't" 
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"  Well,  then,— Mrs.  Francis  SelwynV 

"  Ah !" 

"  I  >o  you  know  that  he  is  to  be  made  a  baronet  ?" 

"  Tills  is  \Vingle<iew/*  said  Mrs.  Forester,  laughing. 

But  on  inquiring  at  the  pretty  little  country  inn  where  Lilian  had 
been  deposited,  and  where,  indee<l,  the  change  of  costume  had  been 
effected  in  order  to  deceive  Manly ke,  they  found  that  "  the  young 
]adv  was  gone.^ 

Twice  that  day  had  I^mard  heard  these  odious  words  in  reference 
to  the  same  objet^t^  and  it  was  with  no  sweetness  of  manner  or  tone 
that  he  repeated  them  now  to  his  companion. 

Mrs.  Fon»ster  either  was,  or  at!ected  to  be,  much  in  earnest  in  her 
remorse,  and  her  cross-i«xamination  of  the  landlady  of  the  pretty  little 
inn  was  most  eager  and  indignant.  The  arrangement  witli  the  young 
lady  had  been,  that  she  was  to  occupy  her  own  apartment  until  a 
carriage  should  arrive  to  tako  her  to  Aspen  Court.  The  landlady 
was  perfectly  aware  of  that,  ami  the  carnage  had  arrived,  with  two 
gentlemen  in  it,  and  had  taken  the  young  la<iy  away. 

**  Tliis  is  not  the  ^uel  to  your  plot,  Mrs.  Forester  ?^  asked  Ber- 
nard, in  indignant  amtation. 

**'  I  sweiur  to  vou  that  it  is  not.  Our  intention  had  been  to  order  m 
chaise  from  the  place  at  which  you  overtook  us,  and  to  send  it  back 
for  Miss  Trevelvan,  as  they  have  no  conveyance  here.  The  man  in 
the  servant's  dress  was  to  have  made  an  excuse  for  going  back  a  few 
minutes  after  we  had  loft  that  inn,  and  ordering  the  chaise.  Mary 
had  given  him  money  for  the  purpose.  For  Ileaven^s  sake,  don  t 
make  things  worse  than  they  are  by  unjust  suspicions  T 

**  Two  g(*ntlemen  I — did  you  notice  ttien^  you  must  have  done 
so,"  said  l^rnard  to  the  hostess.  .:.' 

"Only  a  little,  sir/'  said  the  woman,  kindly, for  she  perceived  Ber- 
nanKs  emotion,  and  instinctively  set  it  down  to  the  right  account. 
^  One  did  not  get  out ;  the  other  spoke  to  the  young  lady  for  a 
minute  or  twi»,  and  then  harnhnl  her  into  the  <:arriage." 

"  But  ho  must  have  taken  his  hat  otf  when  he  c^ime  into  the  house. 
What  was  he  like  ?     What  age<l  man  ?" 

"He  did  not  come  into  the  house,  sir.  It  was  quite  light,  and  the 
yoimg  lady  preferrtHl  to  walk  in  the  ganien  to  sitting  up-stair%  so 
they  saw  her  at  once,  and  the  genth'inan  slopptnl  the  carriage  by 
them  stacks,  and  got  out,  and  handed  her  in.  She  Heeme<l  to  know 
him,  au<l  she  wt^nt  away  <]uito  <|uiet  like,  for  she  nodded  and  smiled 
at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  (iood-niglit  to  you." 

•*  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  ik^mard,**  said  M^^  Forester,  **  and 
that  is,  to  drive  to  A8|K'n  Court  as  fast  as  we  can.  I  shall  l>e  miser* 
able  until  we  find  Lilian,  but  I  think  we  t^l\Kll  ^t^i  W\  \^«t^r 

They  found  her,  and  aho  that  her  oowvymw^jw^^^^^**^^^*^^***^ 
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n  1  \h    Firl     f  Pr-  U  my   tlie  tatter  of  whom  Iwd  me*  Voko- 

0  1  Miv  \\  ibi  I  \s  rptunimiT  from  (heir  walk,  anl  had  ask«d 
,er  I  )    1  ise  uilh  t  iin   Jane  releasing  him,  having;  «iTatxl;  g( 

in  ilie  tiihge     Ther  had  seen  Lilian  walking  in  the  gardMi, 

le^wonh,  whose  thoughts  were  upon  hsr  interview  with  lum 

iminj    iram   1  m  tv  noogniaed  ner      Lihan  had   not  been    . 

iir      t   ll     re  il  uiluri  if  Hej wood'a  plot, Mr*   ForMUjr  roit- 

>  iiij  1  I      I  I  I :;  It  ID  the  hnstv  explaiiatii>D  which  sufficed 

I  I    I         ,1    IK  to  wiilidraw  from  tlie  party  at  Wiog- 

II  1   I     take  her  place      Miss   Trevelvaa, 

1  from  the  ex''ilenient  and  agitatioa 

1    doue  had  she  underet4x>d  her  foil 

ll\   on  seeing  Lord  Rookbutr's  car- 

t      )    !  biH-n  sent  fur  herself  and  hnstening 

S  )    r  new  fnend  Mr  Molesworth,  Ulian  w» 

I  r    ^l  n      His  surpiTie  at  meeting  at  the  Utth 

M 1  it  vih^m  he  had  left  at  some  qiiIm  dUuiiiM, 

]  t  r    n    «■»!  Eurpn««  on  lier  part.     However,  at 

■  kl     1     u     t       irttouslv  urged  enireatv,  Mi^  Trevdvan  »c- 

1  1     V  1  I      \  pen  Ccurt,  and  moreoTer,  hjid  the  pni- 
!  ]     '^i        (  t  iiti  1  to  tell  Mr  M'Wworth  thai  the  renoa 

■1  r  -ll  \\  injl"d  w  was  n  litil*"  secret,  which  somebodr 
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and  never  to  valuable  clients.     It  was  late,  therefore,  when  Mrs. 
Wilmslow,  MoK'swoilli,  tlie  earl,  aii<l  IVrnnnl  met. 

**  And  Ixioause  il  is  so  late,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  su'ul  Mok'sworth,  **  we 
will,  if  yt)U  [)leiise,  pn»o<'e(l  instantly  to  business, ami  c<»nfiue  ourselves,  if 
we  can.  to  husiness  considerations  onlv.  Lord  Rookburv  and  yourself 
are  both  clientii  of  mine,  and  1  have  therefore  thought  it  well  that  a 
third  person  should  l»e  present.  Bernard,  you  will  hear  all  that  is 
amid,  but  1  think  you  had  better  not  interfere,  unk'ss  spei-ially  request- 
ed to  do  so." 

^  Is  that  the  way  you  insult  a  young  statesman's  discretion  and 
delicacy  T*  said  Lord  Ho<;kbury,  laughing,  but  not  entirely  without 
misi'hief. 

"^Ile  will  not  feel  insulted  at  any  thing  I  say  to  him,"  replied 
Molesworth,  quietly.  ^  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilinsluw,  what  I  have 
to  say  is  this.  It  is  no  news  to  you  that  our  friend  Lord  Kookbury 
has  long  set  his  heart  u|K)n  becoming  the  fxissessor  of  As|»eu  Court, 
With  his  characteristic  frankni^s  and  fairness,"  continued  Molesworth, 
giving  the  l.'ist  words  their  full  syllabic  value,  or  even  a  ttitle  more, 
**  he  instructs  me  to  make  a  pro|H)^al  to  you,  f<»r  which  I  have  in 
some  measure  prepared  you  to-night.  Withuut  going  into  calcula- 
tions, because  your  deitision  will  not  rest  ui)on  the  (|uestion  of  monev,  . 
I  will  merely  s:iy  that  he  offers  a  very  hamlMime  price*  and  one  which, 
Were  money  only  in  question,  it  would  be  fiKili^h  to  refuM*.  It  ia, 
thereft)re,  for  you  to  decide  whether  von  will  entertain  his  proposal 
at  all." 

**  I  have  only  one  thing  to  add,*^  said  Lord  Rookbur>',  ^  and  I  add 
it,  not,  of  course,  with  th;*  view  of  influencing  Mrs.  Wilinslow  in  any 
way,  but  as  part  of  my  original  plan.  Should  Aspen  Couit  l>ecome 
my  property,  it  will  be  only  tu«>  honored  by  her  leiiiainiiig  its  its  oc- 
cupant, on  any  terms  Molowoith  may  think  equitalile,  until  the  end 
of  a  life  which  must  long  outlast  mine,  and  whirh,  I  tru^t,  will  be  for 
Tears  afterwards  the  admiration  of  niv  M>n,  as  it  \\\\s  Ueu  mine." 

^Lord  Pawtoi),  I  know,  m  of  his  fatlier*s  mind  in  thin  matter,  Mia. 
Wilnihlow,"  added  Molesworth. 

**  Nothing  can  l>e  kinder  than  such  au  otfor,"  s:ii«I  Jane ;  **  but 
there  is  another  person  who  has  to  be  <ron>ulte<l ; — whatever  painful 
circumstances  may  have  M'parated  us,  it  is  im|M><^ible  f«>r  me  to  de- 
cide upon  such  a  question  without  asceitainiiig  the  will  of  my  hus- 
band.*' 

Both  Mc»lesworth  and  I»r4l  K<M>kbury  In^gan  to  answer  her  at  once, 
which  was  curious.  -The  earl,  however,  who  was  g<»ing  to  assure  her 
that  lienrv  Wilmshiw  wouhl  do  whadfver  lit-  oideied  him  to  do,  rvc- 
olle4;ted  til  at  thii»  was  not  quite  the  tiling  to  miv,  and,  checking  him- 
self, left  the  field  to  Molesworth. 

'*For  Ai]giiiiieDt's  sake — or  Ta\\v«r  fox  \^x^  %a>Lft  ^Xs'mIwwik'^^^^^ 


Wilmslow, 


D  of  3-0, 
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luppo^  that  Mr.  Wilmslow  will  not  interfere  in 


sai'l  Jane,  "  will  you,  Bernard,  B«y  any 
thill!,'  ru  Hid  !  You  are  a  very  kind  and  a  very  Inie  friend  to  me,  I 
bi'lii've,"  slio  added,  laving  Iht  hand  ^pon  his. 

"  lie  may  be  so,"  said  Molesnorth ;  "bnt  I  do  not  tbink  that  be 
can  inlertere  wilh  anv  iiJviinLigi;." 

'■  I  ihink,  Moleswortli,"  said  the  earl,  "that  you  are  placing  oar 
young  Iricod  iu  a  false  pusilinn.  For  my  own  part,  I  subiDit  that  anj 
coun»<.>I  he  can  ^ve  should  not  be  withheld  Iroin  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  who, 
I  know,  also,  has  almost  a  motherly  regard  for  him,  honorable  to  both." 

"  1  0171  in  n  false  posiliou,''  uiid  Bernard,  "  thongh  oot  that'  from 
which  Lord  Rookbury  is  good  enough  to  wish  to  relieve  me.  It  it 
understof«i  by  oue  pereou  present,  perhaps  by  two.  Still,  if  Mi^ 
Wilmslow  again  appeals  to  me,  nothing  shall  prevent  my  giving  iux 
the  best  answer  iu  my  power." 

"  In  he  to  epeak  !"  sold  Jiwe,  with  a  little  smile,  as  she  irddresBed 
Moles  worth. 

"  As  he  pleases,"  eaid  Moleaworth,  slowly. 

"  Shall  we  *ell  Aspen  Court,  Bertiard  f 

"  It' Mr.  Molesworth  will  sell  it  for  jou,  sell,  dear  Mrs.  WilmJow.' 

"  8o  1"  ejaculated  Moleswortli. 
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upon  Jane's  neck  f  whofie  ^Iden  cuHa  quiver  upon  her  bosom,  as  the 
new -comer,  striving  to  sfK^iik,  can  only  sob  ? 

•*  I^iliaii  r  exclaiiiKHl  iVninrd.   **  Ah  !  I  guess  your  (*rran<],  iloar  one." 

**  0<h\  help  me  P  critHl  Mr^.  Wilmslow,  pitwiiwly  ;  **  for  1  dare  not 
refuse  to  giu'ss  it  tcx).     My  own  Amy,  my  liltU*,  little  Amy,  w — " 

**  ( ifHVi\  Amy  now — His  youngest  angel,"  sobbed  out  Lilian,  cling- 
ing to  tlie  bereaved  mother. 

"  <jrone !  gone  !  and  her  motlier  not  tliero  to  take  a  last  kiss  I 
Oh,  mv  Amy  !  my  Amy  J** 

^  It  could  not  have  l>een  given,  dear,  dearest  Mr».  Wilmslow,^*  said 
Lilian,  struggling  earnestly  against  her  own  emotion,  that  she  might 
offer  huch  comfort  as  her  tale  could  bestow.  "•  Vou  left  her  sleeping ; 
she  continued  in  that  slumber  until — it  seems  hours — it  can  have 
been  but  a  few  minutes  ago.  Her  sisters  were  with  me  in  the  room, 
when  the  dear  creature  suddenly  sat  up  in  her  bed,  and  quite  lauglied 
oaL  We  thought  she  was  in  a  dream,  and  wo  waited  a  moment, 
watching  her.  She  looked  at  each  of  us  for  an  instant,  smiled,  and 
said — 

**  *  /  told  the  angel  90.  There  are  three  of  you  to  love  tnamma. 
He  u*ill  give  tne  my  flovperB,^ 

*^  The  next  moment  she  fell  back  upon  the  pillow — we  were  by 
her  side — but  all  was  over,  lliey  could  not  come  to  you — they  sent 
me.     (.>h  !  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow  T*  cried  Lilian,  passionately. 

**  Amy  !  oh,  my  little  Amy  T'  moaned  poor  Jane.  ^  And  her  fi^ 
ther  awav,  too !" 

**  Ue  r*  said  Molesworth,  who,  with  the  earl,  had  drawn  away  from 
tlie  mother's  sorrow.     ^  It  must  be  toM,  too^and  yet — liemard  T 

Carlson  approached  at  the  summons. 

**  There  is  more  to  tell  her — what,  in  fact,  is  no  bad  news,  could 
•he  think  so — but  whether  to  breathe  it  at  this  moment.  I  have  let- 
ters which  infonn  me  that  last  week  Henry  Wilmslow,  in  an  intoxi- 
cated orgn',  involvisl  himself  in  a  brawl  with  some  foreign  gambler 
in  BniH.Hei%  and  being,  I  suppose,  mad  witli  drink,  insisted  on  tight- 
log.  They  used  swords,  and  he  was  kille<i  in  the  billiard-room  where 
the  strife  artjse ;  tlie  witnesses  say,  slain  fairly ;  but  I  supfiose  they 
were  all  gaming-house  rufliHn^  and  probably  he  was  nmrdered.'* 

**  He  wa$  murdered,*^  shrieked  Jane,  who  had  seen  Molesworth 
summon  Carlyon,  and,  prompteil  by  a  strange  instinct,  hml  dniwn 
near  and  listeniNl.  ^  He  was  murdereil,  and  I  have  done  it !  He 
was  driven  from  England  to  die — and  who  causod  him  to  be  driven 
oatt     Hiswife."* 

To  agonized  spasm  and  (K>n\'ulsiye  sob  suooceded  insensibility,  and 
she  was  removed  to  her  chamber. 
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M..leswnrtli 


u  of  explanations,  and  when  be  did 


lud  «-,iU  a 


inucb 


AiUiug   Ii 


r,  had  peculiar  reasons  of  hb  own 
I  make  frank  confidence  in  regard  to 
iviiiiiii  uiuimrii  or  wtnuJi  we  riiive  heard.  The  deatlia  of  Henry  and 
ft"  Amy,  ;iud  ihe  jiivcarious  condition  in  which  Mrs.  Wilmslow  ooo- 
tiiiui.-d,  loDg  lifter  ilie  ])<>nr  link'  girl  had  be«n  laid  to  her  rest  in  A»- 
pea  <j|jU)i-h  ^JD  tiif  I'luie  »liicli)>b«  had  soBLrangelf  chosen),  nAUuall; 
jfosipuUL'd  any  Mill  lid  L'l  III  al  interview  tietweei\  liiiuaulf  and  Jane.  But 
,   liHsieneJ   to   olilain   an   answer   to  the  question 


wLiulj  he  had  siri'led  t'l 
iinportuut  115  it  u'ii».  hi.- 
of  Ihe  ipui',Li;i  iilWi  Lil 


Q  the  woods  to  ask,  and  which, 
o  forget  amid  Hin  exciCcioent 


I.  Lut 


IT  the 


e  of  a  mother 


ikl  ask  no  question.  Itetain  the  name, 
:.Li.-era  il9  hatefulnesB  lo  me.  Should  it 
<  t  "ui  pi'iligcee,  the  proofe  shall  be  fiiroi«h- 
:<'[  till'  ;?ul>jei:t  never  be  nieationed  between  >n." 
riiHL'd  Cnrlyoo  was  compelled  to  content  hin> 
U'l:!!  more  anxious  about  further  explanatjou^ 
r  iimiiers  to  (Nxupy  bim.  For,  some  month* 
ii^  Ml'  liHve  ilesmb^, and  when  Elmma  Wilms- 
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werv  no  wl(IH'^<o^  to  that  int<*rv]ew,  an<l  what  paA«eci  U'lwo<*ii  MnK'«- 
lAorth  ami  Mi^.  WilmsKiw  w:i>  sk^-aioi'ly  of  that  t-haiarttT  which  wuiiid 
natlll.'tlly  |ir(ini]it  either  to  make  eniititU'llre  (Ui  the  Mihjeet  to  a  tiiiul 
]H.*i^iii.  We  call  tlK'iefoie  niilv  siirini->e.  v:i«;ui'ly,  that  the  haul  man 
it(  the  woiM  runrc.vi«-(l  Sfiiu'thiiii;  tourliiiii^  an  oM  an«i  liee]  mi  Kited 
love  i>t'  his  own,  coneeiveii  at  a  time  whi'ii  a  ii:tMv  jmkI  iiitoieslet] 
K'<'(»ii(l  marriagti  hail  shut  him  out  tVnm  hoj>e.  He  may  ha\e  K«>ui;ht  to 
»xj»lain  the  baleful  intlueiires  of  pasMon^i  whieh,  uiiitiiiif  whileeoiitliel- 
iiij;,  le*l  him  to  liesire  that  ^he  whom  In*  liive.l  in  vaju  >IimuM  ne\er  * 
link  her  destiny  to  one  whom  hIio  hoi>M'lf  niuM  l(»ve,  and  mav  have 

i»lead«*d  that  in  hi^tieIce  and  cruel  Ai*ltiNline>s  he  muM  lieiier  bear  lo  m*c 
ler  the  hride  and  victim  of  nne  whom  heile>]'iH.*d,  ami  over  whv>m  he 
tyraiiniziil,  than  the  happy  wite  of  a  worthy  husband.  If  Sii'phen 
Moleswi»nh  av<»w-ed  all  thiNand  ur;rod  the  extenuaiini;  p1«-a  (hat  he  had 
in  some  H»rt  watcheil  over  the  life  he  had  mi  diretidiv  inailili-d-  had 
MVe<l  Jane  ami  her  loved  oiu-s  from  oxtreini^st  tieed,  and  li:id  aL  hi>t 
flecuieil  for  them  n  rich  itiheni.-inre,  it  need<il  all  the  exi)ulsi:e  i^'iod- 
ueN«  and  N'MUtiful  H'M^nation  of  that  nohle  wiiman  to  stieiiuihen  her 
to  li>ti*n.  It  may  Ih*  that  !*lii'  has  never  fully  finpven  him  lor  her 
w-e<Motl  life — iLssureilly,  no  human  iuil<;e  has  a  ii«;^ht  tu  demand  that 
fIu*  {ihtiuM  extend  ^uch  panlon.  i»ut  while  the  residue  ot'  Iter  days 
en«lure«.  he  Mruififl^'s  to  olili(i'r:it>*  somewhat  of  the  memory  of  tho 
past  by  the  uim4>si  and  most  defiMi^niial  MTviee  mkI  fii«.ml>hip. 

Lady  of  AsjNMi  i'i»urT,  with  undisputed  K>veieii:nty — for  what  im- 
iipnaiy  claim  cnuld  U*  set  u)»  anew,  on  the  part  t<t  the  'iieveiyaiis  it 
Iiiav  easilv  U'  supp<><>ed  thai  r>eiii:ir«l  Carl\on*s  wife  wuuld  scaici'iy 
rais4'.  whiti*  Mi  >le«  worth'.**  mystic  paiehments.  elaborattiy  piepaied  to 
p\e  him  lii'Ms  ami  vaiit.'iifi'jrii^'iiid'i  ultimately  unneed*'d,  weie  indue 
lorm  ii-niieifd  harmle.v^ — Jane  Wdm-liw  le^idi"*  in  Ii-t  «»ld  linn^*.  and 
d<t'-  {VinnI  to  evrrv  iini*  ^^\n^  ei»mes  within  her  !.^i'ii;ii'  inliiu-nri-.  i)i.t'j>- 
Iv  ha-  she  e\piat«'d  tin*  lashii*  vt  uf  iiiaiiyinii;  a  man  "  win*  had  U:en 
n  hull*  t«H»  [r;i\"  'lh«'  xoun;;  h»ire-^"».  Km  ma  aini  Kat»-,  a«b»ie  tln-ir 
inoliii'i  t'Mt  ninili  tu  ih^rtj^aid  what  i-nUitM-i  she  may  i;i\e  tii'-m  on 
thix  hi'a-l :  »-•  any  ta-:  men  wlm  may  liy  !■•  l''*^  slHMiiini;  in  dlouce*- 
tei'^iiiv'-.  ••»  thf  i-hain'i'  i»f  mi-eimj;  *' lle'se  Wihusjow  j^ui>"  an\wlii:ie, 
will  Iixm;  thrir  time. 

A«»  ]•  cariU  Emma,  I  d(»  m>t  kn«iw  whetiier  she  has  hail  anv  otfer^; 
but  sh*-  \->  Vioini;,  Uauiit'uh  ami  amiabi",  and  will  U*  lich  (lur  .Moles- 
worth  h:i*i  taken  the  .\s]N>n  eMatt-^  in  haihl,  in  thiMuu^h  eaine*«f.  and 
thv  pr«'|N'rty  will  U,-  a  noble  one),  sii  that  she  nei-d  not  hurry  h<*:self. 
But  AS  fi>r  Kate,  if  the  lieVerend  L>rd  l>awtitli  ^N's  nil  ^a/iM«j  at 
Ui<if)e  irreat  brown  ey««  ils  he  h:is  ilone  ever  since  iW-inaid's  wi-di;i:t;^, 
thffre  is  no  saying  that  half  of  A^immi  Court  may  nut  actually  enmo 
iDto  the  RiNjkbury  family,  after  all.  And  as  ^v^>k^\v»\ avvAvvs^?^ \i«^ 
Char]ea  cmduoi  vex  better  folks  forever^  CAft  «A  >2mu^  \ik^^vp»  ^a^:^ 
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ih  th  bo,  jou  kooiT,  Las  a 

gt  ug  Isdy  n'ho  has  de- 

be     ft  there,  impTOiing  ber 
g  tb        e  prooesa  Here  out  of 
ttir         Rook     rr,  after  the  DUTeltT  of 
h    began       conader  what  to  io 
Ds  igainet  the  meddliw 
ptiti      ce       reijogiiize  the  Polish 
uert^     par     nJars  as  to  the  En^uli 
actionable  cbit<l — lo 
proc  re  clue  to  the  paiemilj 

d      ID  lo      cak  into  the  houM  in 
at  se      LirJ  Rookbury  into  the 
ee  re«soaa  for  being  vim- 

man         brewd,  amart  fellow,  by 
m  g  couise  of  study  qniw 

se  matiHged  to  extort  most 

kt«     g        he  e«rlier  part  of  ih« 
lall  eipens*,  Lord  Roukbury  suo(«vd- 
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